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PREFACE 

I COMPLETE in this voliiine the work which has absorbed such leisure as 
could be spared from many and onerous duties during the last twelve 
years. My object has been to furnish English readers with a com- 
panion, partly historic and partly expository, to the whole of the ISTew 
Testament. By attention to the minutest details of the original, by 
availing myself to the best of my power of the results of modem 
criticism, by trying to concentrate upon the writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists such light as may be derived from Jewish, Pagan, or 
Christian sources, I have endeavoured to fulfil my ordination vow and 
to show diligence in such studies as help to the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. The “Life of Christ” was intended mainly as a com- 
mentary upon the Gospels, It was written in such a form as should 
reproduce whatever I had been able to learn from the close examination 
of every word which they contain, and should at the same time set 
forth the living reality of the scenes recorded. In the “Life of St. 
Paul ” I wished to incorporate the details of the Acts of the Apostles 
with such biographical incidents as can be derived from the Epistles of 
St. Paul ; and to take the reader through the Epistles themselves in a 
way which might enable him, with keener interest, to judge of their 
separate purpose and peculiarities by grasping the circumstances under 
which each of them was written. The present volumes are an attempt 
to set forth, in their distinctive characteristics, the work and the 
wiitings of St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, St. John, and the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. If my effort has been in any degree 
successful, the reader should carry away from these pages some con- 
ception of the varieties of religious thought which prevailed in the 
schools of Jerusalem and of Alexandria, and also of those phases of 
theology which are represented by the writings of the two greatest of 
the twelve Apostles. 
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In carrying out tMs design I have gone, almost verse by verse, 
through the seven Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the Revelation of St. John — explaining their special difficulties, and 
developing their general characteristics. Among many Christians 
there is a singular ignorance of the Books of Scripture as a whole. 
With a wide knowledge ^f particular texts, there is a strange lack of 
familiarity with the bearings of each separate Gospel and Epistle. I 
have hoped that by considering each book in connexion with all that we 
can learn of its author, and of the circumstances under which it was 
written, I might perhaps contribute to the intelligent study of Holy 
Writ. There may be some truth in the old motto. Bonus textuarius 
bonus theologus ; but he whose knowledge is confined to “ texts, and 
who has never studied them, first with their context, then as forming 
fragments of entire books, and lastly in their relation to the whole of 
Scripture, incurs the risk of turning theology into an erroneous and 
artificial system. It is thus that the Bible has been misinterpreted by 
substituting words for things ; by making the dead letter an instrument 
wherewith to murder the living spirit j and by reading into Scripture a 
multitude of meanings which it was never intended to express. Words, 
like the chameleon, change their colour with their surroundings. The 
very same word may in different ages involve almost opposite connota- 
tions. The vague and differing notions attached to the same term 
have been the most fruitful sources of theological bitterness, and of the 
internecine opposition of contending sects. The abuse of sacred 
phrases has been the cause, in age after age, of incredible misery and 
mischief. Texts have been perverted to sharpen the sword of the 
tyrant and to strengthen the rod of the oppressor — ^to kindle the fagot 
of the Inquisitor and to rivet the fetters of the slave. The terrible 
wrongs which have been inflicted upon mankind in their name have 
been due exclusively to their isolation and perversion. The remedy for 
these deadly evils would have been found in the due study and compre- 
hension of Scripture as a whole. The Bible does not all lie at a dead 
level of homogeneity and uniformity. It is a progressive revelation. 
Its many-coloured wisdom was made known f ragmen tarily and multi- 
fariously ” — ^in many parts and in many manners. 

In the endeavour to give a clearer conception of the books here 
considered I have followed such different methods as each particular 
passage seemed to require. I have sometimes furnished a very 
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close and literal translation; sometimes a free paiaxjhiase; some- 
times a rapid abstract; sometimes a running commentary. Avoiding 
all parade of learned references, I have thought that the reader 
would generally prefer the brief expression of a definite opinion 
to the reiteration of many bewildering theories. Neither in this, 
nor in the previous volumes, have I wilfully or consciously avoided 
a single difficulty. A passing sentence often expresses a conclusion 
which has only been formed after the study of long and tedious 
monographs. In the foot-notes especially I have compressed into 
the smallest possible space what seemed to be most immediately 
valuable for the illustration of particular words or allusions. In the 
choice of readings I have exercised an independent judgment. If my 
choice coincides in most instances with that of the Revisers of the 
New Testament, this has only arisen from the fact that I have been 
guided by the same principles as they were. This volume, like the 
“ Life of Christ ” and the ‘‘ Life of St. Paul,” was written before the 
readings adopted by the Revisers were known, and without the assis- 
tance which I should otherwise have derived from their invaluable 
labours. * 

The purpose which I have had in view has been, I trust, in itself a 
worthy one, however much I may have failed in its execution. A 
living writer of eminence has spoken of his works in terms which, in 
very humble measure, I would fain apply to my own. “ I have made,” 
said Cardinal Newman — ^in a speech delivered in 1879 — “many mis- 
takes. I have nothing of that high perfection which belongs to the 
writings of the saints, namely, that error cannot be found in them. 
But what I trust I may claim throughout all I have written is this — an 
honest intention ; an absence of personal ends ; a temper of obedience ; 
a willingness to be corrected ; a dread of error ; a desire to serve the 
Holy Church; and” (though this is perhaps more than I have any 
right to say) “through the Divine mercy a fair measure of success,’^ 

F. W. FARRAit. 


Margaret* 8 Hectot TFestmimter^ 

Jtme 7thj 1882. 

* I take this opportumty of thanMng the Rev. John de Soyres and Mr. W. R. 
Srown for the assistance which they have rendered in preparing this hook for the press. 
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Eauly Days op Christianity 

Book i 

THE WOELD 
CHAPTER I. 

MORAL CONDITION OF THE WORLD. 


“ Uueni vocet divum populus nicHtia 
Imperi rebus? prece qua fatigent 
Yirgines sanctae minus audientem 
Cannina Yestam ? ” 

— Hoe. Od. I. ii. 26, 

Nona aetas agitur pejoraque saecula fcrri 
Temporibus, quorum sceleri non invenit ipsa 
Nomen, et a nuUo posuit natura metallo.” 

— JuY. Sat, siii. 28 — 30. 

From Mummius to Augustus tbe Eoman city stands as tbe living mistress of a 
dead world, and from Augustus to Theodosius the mistress becomes as lifeless as her 
subjects. — Freeman’s Assays, ii, 330. 

The epoch which witnessed the early gi'owth of Christianity was an 
epoch of which the horror and the degi'adation have rarely been 
equalled, and perhaps never exceeded, in the annals of mankind. Were 
we to form our sole estimate of it from the lurid picture of its wicked- 
ness, which St. Paul in more than one passage has painted with a few 
powerful strokes, we might suppose that we were judging it fi*om too- 
lofty a standpoint. We might be accused of throwing too dark a- 
shadow upon the crimes of Paganism, when we set it as a foil 
to the lustre of an ideal holiness. But even if St. Paul had 
never paused amid his sacred reasonings to affix his terril^le brand 
upon the pride of Heathenism, there would still have been abundant' 
proofs of the abnormal wickedness which accompanied the decadence 
of ancient civilisation. They are stamped upon its coinage, cut on its 
gems, painted upon its chamber-walls, sow^n broadcast over the pages of 
its poets, satirists, and historians. Out of thine own mouth will 1 
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judge thee, thou wicked servant ! ” Is tiiere any age which stands so 
instantly condemned by the bare mention of its rulers as that which 
recalls the successive names of Tiberius, Gains, Claudius, Nero, Galba, 
Otho, and Yitellius, and which after a brief gleam of better examples 
under Yespasian and Titus, sank at last under the hideous tyranny of 
a Domitian h Is there any age of which the evil characteristics force 
themselves so instantaneously upon the mind as that of which we 
mainly learn the history and moral condition from the relics of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, the satires of Persius and J uvenal, the epigrams of 
Martial, and the terrible records of Tacitus, Suetomus, and Dion 
Cassius ] And yet even beneath this lowest deep, there is a lower deep ] 
for not even on their dark pages are the depths of Satan so shamelessly 
laid bare to human gaze as they are in the sordid fictions of Petronius 
and of Apuleius. But to dwell upon the crimes and the letributive 
misery of that period is happily not my duty I need but make a 
passing allusion to its enormous wealth i its unbounded self-mdulgence j 
its coarse and tasteless luxury ; its greedy avarice ; its sense of in- 
security and terror ; ^ its apathy, debauchery, and cruelty ; ^ its hopeless 
fatahsm ; ^ its unspeakable sadness and wearmess ; ^ its strange extra- 
vagances ahke of infidelity and of superstition.® 

At the lowest extreme of the social scale were millions of slaves, 
without family, without religion, without possessions, who had no 
recognised rights, and towards whom none had any recognised duties, 
passing normally from a childhood of degradation to a manhood of 
hardship, and an old age of unpitied neglect.® Only a little above the 
slaves stood the lower classes, who formed the vast majority of the 
freeborn inhabitants of the Homan Empire. They were, for the most 

1 2 Cor. vii 10; “ Interciderat sortis Ruirianae commercium vi mettis,” Tac. Ann 
vi. 19; “Pavor antemus occupaverat animos,” id iv. 76. See the very rcmaikablo 
passage of Pliny (“At Hercule homini plurima ex hoimne mala sunt,” S, N vii. 1) 

2 Mart. ii. 66 ; Juv. vi. 491. 

* Lucan, Phan, i 70, 81 ; Suet. Tib. 69 ; Tac Agric 42 ; Ann m 18, iv 26 ; “ Sed 
mihi haec et talia audienti in incerto judicium est, fatone res mortahum et necessitate 
immutabili an forte volvantur,” Ann. vi. 22 ; Plm H. iV. n. 7 ; Sen. De Benef iv. 7. 

^ Tacitus, with all bis resources, finds it difficult to vaiy Ins language in describing so 
many suicides. 

® See my Witness of History to Christ, p. 101; Seekers after God, p. 38 The 
taurobolies ” and “kriobolies” (baths m the blood of bulls and rams) maik thc' 
extreme sensuality of superstition. See Dollmger, Gentile and J&w, u. 179; Do 
Pressens^, Trois Prerniers Sikcles, u. 1 — 60, etc 

® Some of the loci classici on Homan slavery aie : Cic Be Bep. xiv. 23 ; Juv. vi 210, 
X. 183, xiv. 16—24 ; Sen Ep 47 ; De Jrd, m 35, 40 ; De Clem 18 ; Controv. v. 33 ; De 
Vit Beat. 17 ; Plm. H N xxxiu 11 ; Pint Cato, 21. Yedius Pollio and the lampreys 
(Plm JS. iV IX 23). In the debate on the murder of Pedamus Secundus (Tac. Ann. 
xiv 42 — 45) many eminent senators openly advocated the brutal law that when a master 
was murdered, bis slaves, often to the number of hundieds, should be put to death. 
These facts, and many otbeis, will bo found collected in Wallon, De VEsolai age dans 
VAntiqmte; Priedlander, Sittengesch Boms, Becker, Gallus, B T 199—225 ; Dollmger, 
Jadenth. u. Heidenth ix 1, § 2. It is reckoned that m the Empire there cannot have 
been fewer than 60,000,000 slaves (Lc Maistre, Du Pape, i. 283). They weie so- 
numerous as to be divided according to tbcir nationalities (Tac. Ann m 53), and every 
slave was regarded as a potential enemy (Sen. Dp. xlvii.). 
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part, beggars and idlers, familiar witb tbe grossest mdignities of an 
unscrupulous dependence. Despising a life of honest industry, they 
asked only for bread and the games of the circus, and were ready to 
support any Government, even the most despotic, if it would supply 
these needs. They spent their mornings in lounging about the Forum, 
or in dancing attendance at the levies of patrons, for a share in whose 
largesses they daily struggled.^ They spent their afternoons and evenings 
in gossiping at the Pubhc Baths, in listlessly enjoying the polluted 
plays of the theatre, or looking with fierce thrills of delighted horror 
at the bloody sports of the arena. At night they crept up to their 
miserable garrets in the sixth and seventh storeys of the huge insulas — 
the lodging houses of Borne — into which, as into the low lodging- 
houses of the poorer quarters of London, there drifted all that was 
most wretched and most vile.^ Their life, as it is described for us 
by their contemporaries, was largely made up of squalor, misery, and 
vice. 

Immeasurably removed from these needy and greedy freemen, and 
living chiefiy amid crowds of corrupted and obsequious slaves, stood the 
constantly diminishing throng of the wealthy and the noble.® Every 
age in its decline has exhibited the spectacle of selfish luxury side by 
side with abject poverty ; of — 

“ Wealth, a monster gorged 
Mid starving populations : ” — 

but nowhere, and at no period, were these contrasts so startling as they 
were in Imperial Borne. There a whole population might be trembling 
lest they should be starved by the delay of an Alexandrian corn-ship, 
while the upper classes were squandering a fortune at a single banquet,^ 
drinking out of myrrhine and jewelled vases worth hundreds of pounds,® 
and feasting on the brains of peacocks and the tongues of nightingales.® 
As a consequence, disease was rife, men were short-lived, and even 

* Suet. iVer. 16 ; Mart, iv. 8, viii. 50 ; Juv. i. 100, 128, iii. 269, etc. 

2 Juv. Sat. iii. 60 — 65 ; Athen. i 17, § 36 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “quo cuncta undique 
atrooia aut pudenda confluunt;” Vitruv. ii. 8; Suet. JVer. There were 44,000 
insulae in Rome to only 1,780 dmius (Becker, Gallus, E. T., p. 232). 

3 Among the 1,200,000 inhabitants of ancient Rome, even in Cicero’s time, there 
were scai-cely 2,000 proprietors (Cic. De Off. ii. 21). 

^ See Tac. Ann. iii. 55. 400,000 sesterces (Juv. xi. 19). Taking the standard^ of 
100,000 sesterces to be in the Augustan age £1,080 (which is a little below the calculation 
of Hultsch), this would be £4,320- 30,000,000 sesterces (Sen. Ep. xcv. ; Sen. ad. JSelv. 
9). In the days of Tiberius three mullets had sold for 30,000 sesterces (Suet. Tib. 34). 
Even in the days of Pompey Romans had adopted the disgusting practice of prepai’ing 
for a dinner by taking an emetic. Yitellins set on the table at one banquet 2,000 fisbes 
and 7,000 birds, and in less than eight months spent in feasts a sum that would now 
amount to several millions. 

5 Phn. S. Jff. viii. 48, xxxvii. 18. 

® “ Portenta luxuriae,” Sen. Ep. cx. ; Plin. E. N. ix. 18, 32, x. 51, 72. Petron. 93 ; 
Juv. xi. 1 — 55, V. 92 — ^100 ; Macrob. Sat. iii. 12, 13 ; Sen. Ep. Ixxxix. 21 ; Mart. Ep. 
Ixx. 5; Lampridius, Elagab. 20; Suet. Vitell. 13. On the luxury of the age in genera], 
see Sen. De Brcv. Vit, 12 ; Ep. xcv. 
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women Lecame liable to gont.^ Over a large part of Italj most of the 
freeborn population had to content themselves, even in winter, with a 
tunic, and the luxury of the toga was reserved only, by way of honour, 
to the corpse.^ Yet at this very time the dress of Koman ladies dis- 
played an unheard-of splendour. The elder Pliny tells us that he 
himself saw Lollia Paulina dressed for a betrothal feast in a robe entirely 
covered with pearls and emeralds, which had cost forty million sesterces,^ 
and which was known to be less costly than some of her other dresses."^ 
Gluttony, caprice, extravagance, ostentation, impurity, rioted in the 
heart of a society which knew of no other means by which to break 
the monotony of its weariness, or alleviate the anguish of its despair. 

On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell 
In his cool hall, with haggaid eyes. 

The Eoman noble lay, 

He drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian Way , 

He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 

And crowned his hair with flowers— 

No easier nor no qmcker past 
The impracticable hours.*' 

At the summit of the whole decaying system — necessary, yet 
detested — elevated indefinitely above the very highest, yet living in 
dread of the very lowest, oppressing a population which he terrified, 
and terrified by the population which he oppressed® — was an Emperor, 
raised to the divinest pinnacle of autocracy, yet conscious that his life 
hung upon a thread;® — an Emperor who, in the terrible phrase of 
Gibbon, was at once a priest, an atheist, and a god.^ 

The general condition of society was such as might have been ex- 
pected from the existence of these elements. The Romans had entered 
on a stage of fatal degeneracy from the first day of their close inter- 
course with Greece.® Greece learnt from Rome her cold-blooded 
cruelty ; Rome learnt from Greece her voluptuous corruption. Family 

1 Sen. Ep xcv. 15—29 At Herculaneum many of the rolls discovered were cookery 
books 

2 Juv. 1 . 171 ; Mart. ix. 58, 8. 

3 £432,000. 

^ Phny, H. N, ix. 35, 56 He also saw Agiippina in a robe of gold tissue, %d, 
xxxiii 19. 

3 Juv IV 153 ; Suet Eomit 17. 

3 Tac. Ann, vi. 6 ; Suet Clmtd 35, 

' ^‘Coelum decretum,” Tac. Ann. i 73 ; ‘^Bis aequa potestas Caesaris,” Juv. iv. 71 ; 
Plm Pnneg. 74 — 5, “Civitas nihil felicitati suae putat adstrui, posse nisi ut X)v Oamrcm 
vnitentnr’’ (Cf. Suet Jul 88; Tib. 13,58; Aug. 59; Calig 33; Vesp Donut l‘>) 
Lucan, vu 45C; Philo, Leg ad Gamin passim ; Dion Oass ban. 5, 20; Maitial, pas^um, 
Teit Apol 33, 34 ; Boissier, La Ed Eomaine^ i 122—208. 

® The degeneiacy is specially traceable in their hterature from the days of Plautus 
onwards. 
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life among tlie Eomans liad once been a sacred tiling, and for 520 years 
divorce had been unknown among them.^ Under the Empire mamao-e 
had come to be regarded with disfavour and disdain.^ Women, as 
Seneca says, married m order to be divorced, and were divorced in order 
to marry ; and noble Eoman matrons counted the years not by the 
Consuls, but by tbeir discarded or discarding husbands.^ 

To have a family was regarded as a misfortune, because the childless 
were courted with extraordinary assiduity by crowds of fortune-hunters.^ 
When there were children in a family, their education was left to be 
begun under the tutelage of those slaves who were otherwise the most 
decrepit and useless,® and was carried on, with results too fatally 
obvious, by supple, accomplished, and abandoned Greeklings.® But, 
indeed, no system of education could have eradicated the influence of 
the domestic circle. Uo care^ could have prevented the sons and 
daughters of a wealthy family from catching the contagion of the 
vices of which they saw in their parents a constant and unblushing 
example.® 

Literature and art were infected with the prevalent degradation. 
Poetry sank in great measure into exaggerated satire, hollow declama- 
tion, or frivolous epigrams. Art was partly corrupted by the fondness 
for glare, expensiveness, and size,® and partly sank into miserable 
triviality, or immoral prettmesses,^® such as those which decorated the 
walls of Pompeii in the first century, and the Parc aux Cerfs in the 
eighteenth. Greek statues of the days of Phidias were ruthlessly 
decapitated, that their heads might he replaced by the scowling or imbe- 
cile features of a Gaius or a Claudius. Nero, professing to be a con- 
noisseur, thought that he improved the Alexander of LysimacJius by 
gildmg it from head to foot. Eloquence, deprived of every legitimate 
aim, and used almost solely for purposes of insincere display, was 
tempted to supply the lack of genuine fire by sonorous euphony and 

1 The first Roma.!! recorded to have divorced Ms wife w’as Sp. Garvihus Ruga, 
B 0 234 (Dionys. ii, 25 ; Anl. GelL xvii 21). 

2 Hor. Od. ill. 6, 17. Raraque in hoc aevo quae veht esse parens,” Ov Nitx 15 
Hence the Lex Papia Poppaea, the Jus tnum liberorum, etc. Suet Oct. 34 ; Aul. Gell. 

1 6. See Champagny, Zes Cisars, i. 258, seq. 

3 “Non consulum numero sed mantorum annos suos computant,” Sen. De Benef 
111 16; “Repudium jam votum erat, et quasi matrimonii fructus,” Tert Apol 6; 
“ Corrnmpere et corrmnpi saeculnm vocatur,*’ Tac. Germ, .19. Comp Suet. Calig. 34. 

4 Tac Germ. 20 ; Ann. xiii. 52 ; Plin. H. IZ. xiv. procSTn j Sen. ad Marc. Consol. 19 ; 
Plm Epp. IV. 16 ; Juv. Sat. xu. 114, seq. 

5 Plut Ze Lib. Educ. 

c Jnv. vu. 187, 219 

7 Juv Sat XIV. 

8 Juv. Sat. XIV. passim, Tac. De Orat. 28, 29 ; Quinct. i. 2; Sen. De Jm, ii 22 ; 
Ep. 95. 

‘J It was the age of Colo&si (Plm. H. N'. xxxiv. 7 ; Mart Ep. i 71, vm. 44 ; Stat 
Sylv i. 1, etc ). 

10 'PcjTToypa^ita. Cic. Att. XV. 16 ; Plm xxxv. 37. See Champagny, Les Cisars^ iv 
138, who refers to Vitruv. vii. 5 ; Propert. li, 5 ; Phn. H. N. xiv 22, and xxxv, 10 (the 
painter Arellius, etc.). 
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tlieatrical affeobafcion. A training in rhetoric was now understood to be 
a training in the art of emphasis and verbiage, which was rarely used for 
any loftier purpose than to make sycophancy plausible, or to embellish 
sophistry with speciousness. ^ The Drama, even in Horace’s days, had 
degenerated into a vehicle for the exhibition of scenic splendour or inge- 
nious machinery. Dignity, wit, pathos, were no longer expected on the 
stage, for the dramatist was eclipsed by the swordsman or the rope- 
dancer.^ The actors who absorbed the greatest part of popular favour 
were pantomimists, whose insolent prosperity was generally in direct 
proportion to the infamy of their character.® And while the shameless- 
ness of the theatre corrupted the purity of all classes from the earhest 
age,^ the hearts of the multitude were made hard as the nether millstone 
with brutal insensibility, by the fury of the circus, the atrocities of the 
amphitheatre, and the cruel orgies of the games.® Augustus, in the 
document annexed to his will, mentioned that he had exhibited 8,000 
gladiators and 3,510 wild beasts. The old warlike spirit of the Romans 
was dead among the gilded youth of families in which distinction of any 
kind was certain to bring down upon its most prominent members the 
murderous suspicion of irresponsible despots. The spirit which had 
once led the Domitii and the Fabii ^‘to drink delight of battle with 
their peers ” on the plains of Gaul and in the forests of Germany, was 
now satiated by gazing on criminals fighting for dear life with bears and 
tigers, or upon bands of gladiators who hacked each other to pieces on 
the encrimsoned sand.® The languid enervation of the delicate and dis- 
solute aristocrat could only be amused by magnificence and stimulated 
by grossness or by blood.’' Thus the gracious illusions by which true 
Art has ever aimed at purging the passions of terror and pity, were ex- 
tinguished by the realism of tragedies ignobly horrible, and comedies 
intolerably base. Two phrases sum up the characteristics of Roman 


1 Tac. Dial. 36—41 ; Arm, rv. 71 ; Sen. Ep. cvi. 12 ; Petron. Scutyr. i. ; Dion 
Cass. lix. 20. 

^ Juv. siv. 250 ; Suet. 11 ; Galb. 6. 

3 Mnester (Tac; Ann. xi. 4, 36) ; Paris (Juv. vi 87, vii. 88) ; Aliturus (Jos. Vtt 3) ; 
Pylades (Zosim. 16); Bathyllus (Dion Cass. liv. 17 ; Tac. Arm. i. 64). 

Isidor. xviii. 39. 

3 “Mera itomicidia sunt,’’ Sen. Ep. vii. 2 ; “Nihil est nobis . . . cum insauia circi, 
cum impudicitia theatri, cum atrocitate arenae, cum vanitate xysti,” Tert. Apol. 38. 
Cicero inclined to the prohibition of games which imperilled life {De Legg. ii. 15), and 
Seneca (^.c.) expressed his compassionate disapproval, and exposed the falsehood and 
sophism of the plea that after all, the sufferers were only criminals. Yet in the days of 
Claudius the number of those thus butchered was so great that the statue of Augustus 
had to be moved that it might not constantly be covered with a veil (Dion Cass. lx. 13, 
who in the same chapter mentions a lion that had been trained to devour men). In 
Claudius’s sham sea-fight we are told that the incredible number of 19,000 men fought 
each other (Tac. Ann. xii. 66). Titus, the “darling of the human race,” in one day 
brought into the theatre 6,(100 wild beasts (Suet. Tit. 7), and butchered thousands of 
Jews in the games at Berytus. In Trajan’s games (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 15) 11,000 animals 
and 10,000 men had to fight. 

6 Suet. Claud. 14, 21, 34 ; Ner, 12; Calig, 35 ; Tac. Ann, xiu. 49 ; Plin. JPaneg. 33. 

7 Tac. Arm* xv. 32, 
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civilisation in the days of the Empire — heartless cruelty, and unfathom- 
able corruption.^ 

If there had been a refuge anywhere for the sentiments of outraged 
virtue and outraged humanity, we might have hoped to find it in the 
Senate, the members of which were heirs of so many noble and austere 
traditions. But — even in the days of Tiberius — ^the Senate, as Tacitus 
tells us, had rushed headlong into the most servile flattery,- and this 
would not have been possible if its members had not been tainted by 
the prevalent deterioration. It was before the once grave and pure- 
minded Senators of Borne — ^the greatness of whose state was founded on 
the sanctity of family relationships — that the Censor Metellus had de- 
clared in A.u.c. 602, without one dissentient murmur, that marriage 
could only be regarded as an intolerable necessity.^ Before that same 
Senate, at an earlier period, a leading Consular had not scrupled to 
assert that there was scarcely one among them all who had not ordered 
one or more of his own infant children to be exposed to death.^ In the 
hearing of that same Senate in a.d. 59, not long before St. Paul wrote 
his letter to Philemon, 0. Cassius Longinus had gi*avely argued that the 
only security for the life of masters was to put into execution the san- 
guinary Silanian law, winch enacted that, if a master was murdered, 
every one of his slaves, however numerous, however notoriously inno- 
cent, should be indiscriminately massacred.® It was the Senators of 
Rome who thronged forth to meet with adoring congratulations the 
miserable youth who came to them with his hands reeking with the blood 
of matricide.® They offered thanksgivings to the gods for his worst 
cruelties,^ and obediently voted Divine honours to the dead infant, four 
months old, of the wife whom he afterwards killed with a brutal Idck.® 

And what was the religion of a period which needed the sanctions 
and consolations of religion more deeply than any age since the world 
began ? It is certain that the old Paganism was-— except in country 
places — ^practically dead. The very fact that it was necessary to 

1 Ept. iv. 18; 2 Cor. vii. 10. Merivale, vi 452; Ohampagny, Les Cesar s, iv. 161, 
seq. Seneca, describing tbe age in the tragedy of Ocfavia, says : — 

** Saecnlo premimur gravi 
Quo scelera regnant, saevit impietas furens,” etc. 

—Oct, 379-437. 

2 Tac. Ann. iii. 65, vi. 2, xiv. 12, 13, etc. 

3 Oomp. Tac. Ann. ii. 37, 38, iii. 34, 35, xv. 19 ; Aul, GeU. iV. A. i. 6 ; liv. JEpit, 59. 

4 This abandonment of cMldxen was a normal practice (Ter. Seaut. iv. 1, 37 Ovid, 
Amor. ii. 14 ; Suet. GaXig. 6 ; Oct. 65 ; Juv. Sat. vL 692 ; Plin. Up. iv. 15 [comp, ii 20] ; 
Sen. ad Mardam, 19 ; Gmtrov. x. 6). Augustine {De Civ. J)ei, iv. 11) tells us that 
there was a goddess Zevana, so called ‘‘quia levat infantes ; ” if the father did not take 
the new-born child in his arms, it was exposed (Tac. Hist. v. 5 ; Germ. 19 ; Tert. Apol. 
9 ; Ad JSTatt. 15 ; IVIinuc. Pel. Octav. xxx. 31 ; Stobaen’s Floril. Ixxv. 15 ; Epictet. i 23 ; 
Paulus, JDig. xxv. 3, etc. And see Denis, Idees morales dans VAntiquite, ii. 203). 

3 Tac. Ann. xiv, 43, 44 ; v. supra, p. 2. 

® Tac. Ann. xiv. 13, “festo cultu Senatum.” 

7 “ Quotiens fugas et caedes jussit princeps, totiens grates Deis actas,” Tac. Anrw 
xiv. 64- 

8 Tac. Ann. xvi. 6 ; Suet. Her. 25 ; Dion Cass. Ixii. 27^ 
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prop it np by tbe buttress of political interference shows how hollow 
and ruinous the structure of classic Polytheism had become.^ ^ The 
decrees and reforms of Claudius were not likely to reassure the faith of 
an age which had witnessed in contemptuous silence, or with frantic 
adulation, the assumption by Gains of the attributes of deity after deity, 
had tolerated his insults against their sublimest objects of worship, and 
encouraged his claim to a living apotheosis.^ The upper classes were 
“destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism.” They had long learnt 
to treat the current mythology as a mass of worthless fables, scarcely 
amusing enough for even a schoolboy’s laughter,^ but they were the 
ready dupes of every wandering quack who chose to assume the 
character of a mathematicus or a mageJ^ Their official religion was 
a decrepit Theogony, their real religion was a vague and credulous 
fatalism, which disbelieved in the existence of the gods, or held 
with Epicurus that they were careless of mankind.^ The mass 
of the populace either accorded to the old beliefs a nominal 
adherence which saved them the trouble of giving any thought to 
the matter,® and reduced their creed and their morals to a survival 
of national habits; or else they plunged with eager curiosity into 
the crowd of foreign cults ^ — among which a distorted Judaism took its 

place® such as made the Eomans familiar with strange names like 

Sabazius and Anchialus, Agdistis, Isis, and the Syrian goddess.® All 
men joined in the confession that “ the oracles were dumb.” It hardly 
needed the wail of mingled lamentations as of departing deities which 
swept over the astonished crew of the vessel off Palodes to assure 
the world that the reign of the gods of Hellas was over — that “ Great 
Pan was dead.” 

Such are the scenes which we must witness, such are the sentiments 
with which we must become familiar, the moment that we turn away 


3 Suet! Cauf.%. See Mart. JjJp. v. 8, where he talks of the “ edict of our Lord and 
God,” i,e., of Domitian ; and vii. 60, where he says that he shall pray to Domitian, and 
not to Jupiter. 

s “ Esse aliquos manes ct subterranea regna . . . 

Nec nueri credunt nisi qni nondum aere lavantur.” 

— Juv. Sat. ii. 149, 152. 

4 Tac. AT. i. 22 ; Ann. yi. 20, 21, xii. 68 ; Juv. Sat. xiv. 248, iii. 42, vii. 200, etc. ; 

Suet. Aug. 94 ; Tih. 14; JSTsr. 26; Otho, 4; Domit. 15, etc. ^ 

^ Lucr. vi. 445—455; Juv. Sat. vii. 189—202, x. 129, xiii. 86—89 ; Phn. B.N. u. 21 ; 
Quinct. InsU. v. 6, § 3 ; Tac. S. i. 10—18, ii. 69—82 ; Agnc, 13 ; Germ. 33 ; Ann. vi. 
22, etc. 

® Juv. Sat. iii. 144, vi, 342, xiil 75 — 83. 

7 “ Nec tmba deorum talis ut est hodie,” Juy. Sat. xiii. 46 ; Ignobilem Deorum 
turbam quam longo aevo longa superstitio congessit,” Sen. Ep. 110. See Boissicr, Lcs 
Religions Etrang^res {Rel. Rom. i. 374—450) ; Liv. xxxix. 8 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 85 ; Yal. 
Max. I. iii. 2. 

8 Juv. Sat. xiv. 96 — 106 ; Jos. Antt. xviii. 3 ; Pers. Sat. v. ISO. 

® Cic. Be Legg. ii. 8 ; De Dir. ii. 24 ; Tert. ad JSfatt. 1 10 ; Juv. Sat. xiv. 263, 
XV. 1—32. 

Plut. De Def. Orac., p. 419. Some Christian writers connect this remarkahlo story 
with the djate of the Crucifixion, See Niedner, Lehrl>uck d, Chr. K. G., p. 64. 
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OTir eyes from the spectacle of the little Christian churches, composed 
chiefly as yet of slaves and artisans, who had been taught to imitate a 
Divine example of humility and sincerity, of purity and love. There 
were, indeed, a few among the Heathen who lived nobler lives, and 
professed a purer ideal than the Pagans aroimd them. Here and there 
in the ranks of the philosophers a Demetrius, a Musonius Rufus, 
an Epictetus ; here and there among Senators an Helvidius Priscus, 
a Paetus Thrasea, a Barea Soranus ; here and there among literary 
men a Seneca or a Persius — showed that virtue was not yet extinct. 
But the Stoicism on which they leaned for support amid the terrors and 
temptations of that awful epoch utterly failed to provide a remedy 
against the universal degradation. It aimed at cherishing an in- 
sensibility which gave no real comfort, and for which it offered no 
adequate motive. It aimed at repressing the passions by a violence so 
unnatural that with them it also crushed some of the gentlest and 
most elevating emotions. Its self-satisfaction and exclusiveness 
repelled the gentlest and sweetest natures from its communion. 
It made a vice of compassion, which Christianity inculcated as 
a virtue; it cherished a haughtiness which Christianity discouraged 
as a sin. It was unfit for the task of amelioratmg mankind, 
because it looked on human nature in its normal aspects with 
contemptuous disgust. Its marked characteristic was a despairing 
sadness, which became specially prominent in its most sincere 
adherents. Its favourite theme was the glorification of suicide, which 
wiser moralists had severely reprobated,^ but which many Stoics 
belauded as the one sure refuge against oppression and outrage.* It 
was a philosophy which was indeed able to lacerate the heart with 
a righteous indignation against the crimes and follies of mankind, but 
which vainly strove to resist, and which scarcely even hoped to stem, 
the ever-swelling tide of vice and misery. Por wretchedness it had 
no pity ; on vice it looked with impotent disdain. Thrasea was 
regarded as an antique hero for walking out of the Senate-house during 
the discussion of some decree which involved a servility more than 
usually revolting.® He gradually di-ove his few admirers to the 

1 Yirg. vi. 450, seq. ; Tusc. Disp. i. 74 ; Gic. JDe SenecL 73 ; De Rep. vi. 15 ; 
Somn. Scip. 3 ; Sen. Ep. 70. Comp. Epict. Enchir. 52. 

^ Both Zeno and Oleanthes died by suicide. Eor the frequency of suicide under the 
Empire see Tac. Ann. vi. 10, 26, xv. 60 ; Mist, r. 26 ; Suet. Tid. 49 ; Sen. Re Benef. it 
27 ; Ep, 70 ; Phn. Ep. L 12, iii. 7, 16, vi. 24. For its glorification, Lucan, JPhars, iv. : — 
‘‘ Mors utinam pavidos vitae subdueere noUes, 

Sed virtus te sola daret.” 

“Mortes repentinae, hoc est summa vitae felicitas,” Plin. S. iY vii. 53, cf. 51. The 
practice of suicide became in the days of Trajan almost a “national usage” (see 
Merivale, vii. 317, viii. 107). The variety of Latin phrases for suicide shows the 
frequency of the crime. On the pride of Stoicism see Tac. Ann. xiv. 57 ; Juv. siii. 93. 

3 On the motion against the memory of Agrippina (Tac. Ann. xiv. 12). He had also 
opposed the execution of Antistius {id. xiv. 48). It was further remembered against him 
that he had not attended the obsequies of the deified Poppsea, or offered sacrifice for the 
preservation of Nero’s “ divine voice.” 
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coRYiction that, even for those who had every advantage of rank and 
wealth, nothing was possible but a life of crushing sorrow ended by a 
death of complete despair.^ St. Paul and St. Peter, on the other hand, 
were at the very same epoch teaching in the same city, to a few 
Jewish huclisters and a few Gentile slaves, a doctrine so full of 
hope and brightness that letters, written in a prison with torture 
and death in view, read like idylls of serene happiness and pseans 
of triumphant joy. The graves of these poor sufferers, hid from the 
public eye in the catacombs, were decorated with an ait, rude indeed, 
yet so triumphant as to make their subterranean squalor radiant 
with emblems of all that is brightest and most poetic in the happiness 
of man.^ While the glimmering taper of the Stoics was burning pale, 
as though amid the vapours of a charnel-house, the torch of Life upheld 
by the hands of the Tarsian tent-maker and the Galilsean fisherman had 
flashed from Damascus to Antioch, from Antioch to Athens, from 
Athens to Corinth, from Corinth to Ephesus, from Ephesus to Pome 


CHAPTEP II 

THE RISE OF THE ANTICHRIST. 

Hie h-ostis Deum 

Hominuniquo templis expulit superos suis, 

Oivesqae patiia ; spiritmn fratri abstulit 
Hausit cruorem matris ; — ct luconi vide! ! ’ ' 

— Sen. Octav, 239, 

Praestare Heronem 
Secunim valet haeo aetas.” 

— Jtrv. &at. viii. 173 

All the vice, all the splendour, all the degradation of Pagan Pome 
seemed to be gathered up in the person of that Emperor who first 
placed himself in a relation of direct antagonism against Christianity. 
Long before death ended the astute comedy in which Augustus had 
so gravely borne his part,^ he had experienced the Nemesis of 

1 Suet. iVer. 37. 

- “ There tlie ever-green leaf protests in sculi)tured silence that the winter of the 
grave cannot touch the saintly soul ; the blossoming branch speaks of vernal suns beyond 
the snows of this chiU world ; the good shepherd shows from his benign looks that the 
mortal way so terrible to nature had become to those Christians as the meadow-path 
between the grassy slopes and beside the still waters.” (Martineau, Hours of Thought^ 
p. 155). 

3 On his death-bed ho asked his friends “ whether he had fitly gone through the play 
of life,” and, if so, begged for their applause like an actor on the point of leaving the 
stage (Suet. Octav. 99) 
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Absolutism, and foreseen tke awful possibilities which it involved. 
But neither he, nor anj one else, could have diviued that four such 
rulers as Tiberius, Gains, Claudius, and Nero — the first a sanguinary 
tyrant, the second a furious madman, the third an uxorious imbecile, 
the fourth a heartless buffoon— ^would in succession afflict and horrify 
the world. Yet these rulers sat upon the breast of Rome with the 
paralysing spell of a nightmare. The concentration of the old 
prerogatives of many offices in the person of one, who was at once 
Consul, Censor, Tribune, Pontifex Maximus, and perpetual Imperator, 
foi-tiffed their power with the semblance of legahty, and that power 
was rendered terrible by the sword of the Praetorians, and the deadly 
whisper of the informers. No wonder that Christians saw the true 
type of the Antichrist in that omnipotence of evil, that apotheosis 
of self, that disdain for humanity, that hatred against all mankind 
besides, that gigantic aspiration after the impossible, that frantic 
blasphemy and unlimited indulgence, which marked the despotism of 
a Gains or a Nero. The very fact that their power was precarious as 
well as gigantic — that the lord of the world might at any moment be 
cut off by the indignation of the cmmille of Rome, nay, more, by the 
revenge of a single tribune, or the dagger-thrust of a siugle slave ^ — 
did but make more striking the resemblance which they displayed to 
the gilded monster of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. Their autocracy, 
like that visionary idol, was an image of gold on feet of clay. Of 
that colossus many a Christian would doubtless be reminded when 
he saw the huge statue of Nero, with the radiated head and the 
attributes of the sun-god, which once towered 120 feet high on the 
shattered pediment still visible beside the ruins of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre. ^ 

The sketch which I am now presenting to the reader is the 
necessary introduction to the annals of that closing epoch of the 
first century, which witnessed the early struggle of Christianity with 
the Pagan power. In the thirteen years of Nero’s reign all the worst 
elements of life which had long mingled with the sap of ancient 
civilisation seem to have rushed at once into their scarlet flower. To 
the Christians of that epoch the dominance of such an Emperor 
presented itself in the aspect of wickedness raised to superhuman 
exaltation, and engaged in an impious struggle against the Lord and 
against His saints. 

Till the days of Nero the Christians had never been brought into 
collision with the Imperial Government. We may set aside as a 
worthless fiction the story that Tiberius had been so much interested 
in the account of the Crucifixion forwarded to him by Pontius Pilate, 
as to consult the Senate on the advisability of admitting Jesus among 

1 Out of 43 persons in Lipsius’s Stemma Ckiesarumj 32 died violent deaths, i,e,, nearly 
75 per cent. 

^ Suet. Ner, 31 ; Mart. Sped. Ep. 2. 
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the gods of the Pantheon.^ It is very iinlikely that Tiberius ever 
heard of the existence of the Christians. In its early days the Faith 
was too humble to excite any notice out of the limits of Palestine. 
Gains, absorbed in his mad attempt to set up in the Holy of Holies 
a desolating abomination,” in the fond of a huge image of himself, 
entertained a savage hatred of the Jews, but had not learned to 
discriminate between them and Christians. Claudius, disturbed by 
tumults in the Ghetto of Jewish freedmen across the Tiber, had been 
taught to look with alarm and suspicion on the name of Christus 
distorted into Chrestus ; ” but his decree for the expulsion of the 
Jews from Pome, which had been a dead letter from the first, only 
affected Christianity by causing the providential migration of Prisca 
and Aquila, to become at Corinth and Ephesus the hosts, the 
partners, and the protectors of St. Patd.^ hTero was destined to enter 
into far deadlier and closer relations with the nascent Faith, and to 
fill so vast a space in the horrified imaginations of the early Christians 
as to become by his cruelties, his blasphemies, his enormous crimes, 
the nearest approach which the world has yet seen to the Man of 
Sin.” He was the ideal of depravity and wickedness, standing over 
against the ideal of all that is sinless and Divine. Against the Christ 
was now to be ranged the Antichrist, — ^the man-god of Pagan adulation, 
in whom was manifested the consummated outcome of Heathen crime 
and Heathen power. 

Up to the tenth year of Hero’s reign the Christians had many 
reasons to be grateful to the power of the Poman Empire. St. Paul, 
when he winte from Corinth to the Thessalonians, had indeed seen 
in the fabric of Poman polity, and in Claudius, its reigning representa- 
tive, the “ check ” and the ‘‘ checker ” which must be removed befof’e 
the coming of the Lord.^ Yet during his stormy life the Apostla had 
been shielded by the laws of Pome in more than one provincial tumult. 
The Poman politarchs of Thessalonica had treated him with humanity. 
He had been protected from the infuria ted Jew s in Corinth by the 
disdainful justice of Gallic. in Jerusalem the prompt interference 
of Lysias and of Festus had sheltered him from the plots of the 
Sanhedrin. At Csesarea he had appealed to Caesar as his best security 
from the persistent hatred of Ananias and the Sadducees. If we have 
taken a correct view of the latter part of his career, his appeal had not 
been in vain, and he owed the last two years of his missionary activity 
to the impartiality of Poman Law. Hence, apart from the general 

1 Ps. Clem. jETom. i. 6 ; Terfc. Ajpol. 5 ; Euseb. H. M.ii. 2; Jer. Ghron. Pasch. i. 430. 
Braun [De Tilerii Christum in Deorum numerum referendi consiUo, Bonn, 1834) vainly 
tried to support this fable. Tiberius, more than any Emperor, was “ circa Decs et 
reliriones negligentior ” (Suet. Tib. 69). 

2 See Tert. ApoL 3 ; ad Natt. i. 3 ; my Life and Work of St. Paul, i. 659. I cannot 
accept the view of Herzog {Beal-Encykl., s.v. Claudius), that Chrestus was some seditious 
Roman Jew, 

*■ ® Life and W<yr1c of St. Pond, i. 584, fg. 
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principle of submission to recognised authority, he had special reason 
to urge the Homan Christians “ to be subject to the higher powers,” 
and to recognise in them the ordinance of GocL^ With the private 
wickednesses of rulers the Christians were not directly concerned. 
Humours, indeed, they must have heard of the poisoning of Claudius 
and of Britannicus ; of iTero’s intrigues with Acte ; of his friendship 
with the bad Otho ; of the divorce and legal assassination of Octavia ; 
of the murders of Agrippina and Poppsea, of Burrus and Seneca. 
Other rumours must have reached them of nameless orgies, of which 
it was a shame even to speak. But knowing how the whole air of 
the bad society around them reeked with lies, they may have shown 
the charity that hopeth all things, and imputeth no evil, and rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, by tacitly setting aside these stories as incredible or 
false. It was not till A.r>. 64, when Nero had been nearly ten years 
on the throne, that the slow light of History fully revealed to the 
Church of Christ what tliis more than monster was. 

A dark spirit was walking in the house of the Caesars — a spirit of 
lust and blood which destroyed every family in succession with which 
they were allied. The Octavii, the Claudii, the Domitii, the Silani, 
were all hurled into ruin or disgrace in their attempt to scale, by inter- 
marriage with the deified race of J ulius, “ the dread summits of 
Caesarian power.” It has been well said that no page even of Tacitus 
has so sombre and tragic an eloquence as the mere Stemma Caesarum, 
The great Julius, robbed by death of his two daughters, was succeeded 
by Ms nephew Augustus,^ who, in ordering the assassination of 
Cfesarion, the natursd son of Julius by Cleopatra^ extinguished the 
direct line of the greatest of the Caesars. Augustus by his three 
marriages was the father of but one daughter, and that daughter 
disgraced his family and embittered his life. He saw Ms two elder 
grandsons die under circumstances of the deepest suspicion ; and being 
induced to disinherit the tMrd for the asserted stupidity and ferocity of 
Ms disposition, was succeeded by Tiberius, who was only his stepson, 
and had not one drop of the J ulian blood in his veins. Tiberius had 
but one son, who was poisoned by Ms favourite, Sejanus, before his 
own death. This son, Drusus, left but one son, who was compelled to 
commit suicide by his cousin, Gains ; and one daughter, whose son, 
Rubelhus Plautus, was put to death by order of Nero. The marriage 
of Germanicus, the nephew of Tiberius, with the elder Agrippina, 
grand-daughter of Augustus, seemed to open new hopes to the Homan 
people and the imperial house. Germanicus was a prince of courage, 

1 Rom. xiii. 1 — ^7. 

2 It is characteristic of the manners of the age that Jnlius Caesar had married four 
times, Augustus thrice, Tiberius twice, Gains thrice, Claudius six times, and Nero 
thrice. Yet Nero was the last of the Caesars, even of the adoptive line. No descendants 
had survived of the offspring of so many unions, and, as Merivale says, a large propor- 
tion, which it would be tedious to calculate, were the victims of domestic jealousy and 
politic assassination ” {Hist vi. 366). 
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virtue, and ability, and tbe elder Agrippina was one of the purest 
and noblest women of her day. Of the nine children of this virtuous 
union six alone survived. On the parents, and the three sons in 
succession, the hopes of Home were fixed. But Germanicus was 
poisoned by order of Tiberius, and Agidppina was murdered in banish- 
ment, after the endurance of the most terrible anguish. Their two 
elder sons, ISTero and Drusus, lived only long enough to disgrace 
themselves, and to be forced to die of starvation.^ The third was 
the monster Gains. Of the three daughters, the youngest, Julia 
Livia, was put to death by the orders of Messalina, the wife of her 
uncle Claudius. Drusilla died in prosperous infamy, and Agiippina 
the younger, after a life of crime so abnormal and so detestable 
that it throws into the shade even the monstrous crimes of many 
of her contemporaries, miudered her husband, and was murdered 
by the orders of the son for wliose sake she had waded through seas of 
blood. 

That son was ISTero 1 Truly the Palace of the Csesars must have 
been haunted by many a restless ghost, and amid its vast and solitaiy 
chambers the guilty lords of its splendour must have feared lest they 
should come upon some spectre weeping tears of blood. In yonder 
corridor the floor was still stained with the life-blood of the murdered 
Gains in that subterranean prison, the miserable Drusus, cursing the 
name of his great-uncle Tiberius, tried to assuage the pangs of hunger 
by chewing the stuffing of his mattress;® in that gilded saloon ISTero 
had his private interviews with the poison-mixer, Locusta, whom he 
salaried among 'Hhe instruments of his government; in that splendid 
hall Britannicus fell into convulsions after tasting his brothcris poisoned 
draught ; that chamber, bright with the immoral frescoes of Arellius, 
witnessed the brutal kick which caused the death of the beautiful 
Poppaea. Pit palace for the Anticlirist — fit temple for the wicked 
human god I — a temple which reeked with the memory of infamies — a 
palace which echoed with the ghostly footfall of murdered men ! 

Agrippina the Second, mother of Nero, was the Lady Macbeth of 
that scene of murder, but a Lady Macbeth with a life of worse stains 
and a heart of harder steel. Born at Cologne in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius, she lost her father, Germanicus, by poison when 
she was three years old, and her mother, Agrippina, first by exile when 
she was twelve years old, and finally by murder when she was seven- 
teen. She grew up with her wicked sisters and her wicked brother 
Gains in the house of her grandmother Antonia, the widow of the 
elder Drusus. She was little more than fourteen years old when 

1 Tac. Arm. v. 3, vi. 24. 

2 ‘‘The Verres of a single province sank before the majesty of the law, and the 
righteous eloquence of his accuser; against the Yerres of the world there was no defence 
except in the dagger of the assassin” (Freeman, £Jssru/Sj ii, 330). 

3 Tac. Arm. vii. 23. Tac. An,n. xii. 66, xiii. 5, 
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Tiberius married her to Cnseus Domitius Ahenobarbus. The Domitii 
were one of the noblest and most ancient families of Home, but from 
the time that they first emerged into the light of history they had been 
badly pre-eminent for the ferocity of their dispositions. They derived 
the surname of Ahenobarbus, or brazen-beard, fi’om a legend of their 
race intended to account for their physical peculiarity. ^ Six generations 
earlier the orator Crassus had said of the Domitius Ahenobarbus of 
that day, “ that it was no wonder his beard was of brass, since his 
mouth was of iron and his heart of lead.’’ But though the traditions of 
cruelty and treachery had been carried on from generation to genera- 
tion,^ they seem to have culminated in the father of ISTero, who added a 
tinge of meanness and vulgarity to the bmtal manners of his race. 
His loose morals liad been shocking even to a loose age, and men told 
each other in disgust how he had cheated in his prsetorship ; how he 
had killed one of his freedmen only because he had refused to drink as 
much as he was bidden ; how he had purposely driven over a poor boy 
on the Appian Hoad ; how in a squabble in the Forum he had struck 
out the eye of a Homan knight ; how he had been.finally banished for 
crimes still more shameful. It was a current anecdote of this man, who 
was ‘‘ detestable through every period of Ms life,” that when, nine years 
after his marriage, the birth of his son Nero was announced to him, 
he answered the congi'atulations of his friends with the remark, that 
from himself and Agrippina nothing could have been bom but what 
was hateful, and for the public ruin. 

Agrippina was twenty-one when her brother Gains succeeded to the 
throne. Towards the close of his reign she was involved in the con- 
spiracy of Lepidus, and was banished to the dreary island of Pontia. 
Gains seized the entire property both of Domitius and of Agrippina. 
Nero, their little child, tlien tliree years old, was handed over as a 
penniless orphan to the charge of his aunt Domitia, the mother of 
Messalina. This lady entrusted the education of the child to two 
slaves, whose influence is perhaps traceable for many subsequent years. 
One of them was a barber, the other a dancer. 

On the accession of Claudius, Agrippina was restored to her rank 
and fortune, and once more undertook the management of her child. 
He was, as we see from his early busts, a child of exquisite beauty. 
His beauty made him an object of special pride to his mother. From 
this time forward it seem a to have been her one desire to elevate the 
boy to the rank of Emperor. In vain did the astrologers warn her that 
his elevation involved her murder. To such dark hints of the future 

1 Suet. J^cr. 1 ; Pint. JEmil. 25. 

2 “ The grandfather of Nero had been checked by Augustus from the bloodshed of 
his gladiatorial shows ... his great-grandfather, ‘the best of his race,’’ had changed 
sides three times, not -without disgrace, in the civil wars .... his great-great- 
grandfather had rendered himself infamous by cruelty and treachery at Pharsalia, 
and was also cliarged with most un-Roman pusillanimity ” (see Suet. Ner. 1 — 6 ; 
Merivale, vi. 62, seq.). 
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she had but one reply — Occidat dum imperet ! “ Let him slay me, so 

he do but reign 1 

By her second marriage, with Crispus Passienus, she further 
increased her already enormous wealth. She bided her time. Claudius 
■was under the control of his freedmen, Narcissus and Pallas, and of the 
Empress Messalina, who had borne him two children, Britannicus and 
Octavia. The fierce and watchful jealousy of Messalina was soon suc- 
cessful in securing the banishment and subsequent murder of J ulia, the 
younger sister of Agrippina,^ and in spite of the rethement in which 
the latter strove to withdraw herself from the furious suspicion of the 
Empress, she felt that her own hfe and that of her son were in perpetual 
danger. A story prevailed that when Britannicus, then about seven years 
old, and Nero, who was little more than three years older,^ had ridden 
side by side in the Trojan equestrian game, the favour of the populace 
towards the latter had been so openly manifested that Messalina had 
despatched emissaiies to strangle him in bed, and that they had been 
frightened from doing so by seeing a snake glide from under the pillow.^ 
Meanwhile, Messalina was diverted from her purpose by the criminal 
pursuits which were notorious to every Homan with the single exception 
of her husband. She was falling deeper and deeper into that dementa- 
tion preceding doom which at last enabled her enemy Narcissus to head 
a palace conspiracy and to strike her to the dust. Agrippina owed her 
escape from a fate similar to that of her younger sister solely to the 
infatuated passion of the rival whose name through all succeeding ag(‘s 
has been a byword of guilt and shame. 

But now that Claudius was a widower, the fact that lie was lior 
uncle, and that unions between an uncle and a niece wore regarded as 
incestuous, did not prevent Agrippina from plunging into the intrigues 
by which she hoped to secure the Emperor for her third husband. 
Aided by the freedrnan Pallas, brother of Eelix, the Procurator of 
Judeea, and by the blandishments which her near relationship to 
Claudius enabled her to exercise, she succeeded in achieving the second 
great object of her ambition. The twice- widowed matron became the 
sixth ■wife of the imbecile Emperor within three months of the execution 
of her predecessor. She had now but one further design to accomplish, 
and that was to gain the purple for the son whom she loved with all 
the tigress ajSfection of her evil nature. She had been the sister and the 
wife, she wished also to be the mother of an^ Emperor. 

The story of her daring schemes, her reckless cruelty, her incessant 
intrigues, is recorded in the stem pages of Tacitus. During the five 
years of her married life,^ it is probable that no day passed without 
her thoughts brooding upon the guilty end which she had kept steadily 

i Suet. Claud. 29. 2 Tacitus says two years ; but see Merivale, v. 517, vi. 88, 

3 Suetonius thinks that the story arose from a snake’s skin which his mother gave 
him as an amulet, and which for some time he wore in a bracelet (iVh?’. 6). 

4 She was married in a.d. 49, and poisoned her husband in October, a.d. 54. 
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in view during so many vicLssitndes. Her first plan was to secure for 
ITero tlie hand of Octavia, the only daughter of Claudius. Octavia had 
long been betrothed to the young and noble Lucius Junius Silanus, a 
great-great-grandson of Augustus, who might well be dreaded as a strong 
protector of the rights of his young brother-in-law, Britannicus. As a 
favourite of the Emperor, and the betrothed of the Emperor’s daughter, 
Silanus had already received splendid honours at the hands of the Senate, 
but at one blow Agrippina hurled him into the depths of shame and 
misery. The infamous Yitellius — ^Yitellius who had once begged as a 
favour a slipper of Messalina, and carried it in his bosom and kissed it 
with profound reverence — ^Yitellius who had placed a gilded image of 
the freedman Pallas among his household gods — trumped up a false 
charge against Silanus, and, as Censor, struck his name off the list of the 
Senate. His betrothal anniilled, his praetorship abrogate the high- 
spirited young man, recognising whose hand it was that had aimed this 
poisoned arrow at his happiness, waited till Agrippina’s wedding-day, 
and on that day committed suicide on the altar of his own Penates. 
The next step of the Empress was to liave her rival Lollia Paulina 
charged with magic, to secure her banishment, to send a tribune to kill 
her, and to identify, by personal inspection, her decapitated head. 
Then Calpurnia was driven from Borne because Claudius, with perfect 
innocence, had praised her beauty. On the other hand, Seneca was 
recalled from his Corsican exile, in order to increase Agrippina’s popu- 
larity by an act of ostensible mercy, which restored to Borne its 
favourite writer, while it secured a powerful adherent for her cause and 
an eminent tutor for her son. The next step was to effect the betrothal 
of Octavia to Hero, who was twelve years old. A stni more difficult 
and important measure was to secure his adoption. Claudius was 
attached to his son Britannicus, and, in spite of his extraordinary 
fatuity, he could hardly fail to see that his son’s rights would be injured 
by the adoption of an elder boy of most noble birth, who reckoned 
amongst his supporters all those who might have natural cause to dread 
the vengeance of a son of Messalina. Claudius was an antiquary, and 
he knew that for 800 years, from the days of Attus Clausus downwards, 
there had never been an adoption among the patrician Olaudii In vain 
did Agrippina and her adherents endeavour to poison his mind by 
whispered insinuations about the parentage of Britannicus. But he 
was at last overborne, rather than convinced, by the persistence with 
which Agrippina had taken care that the adoption should be pressed 
upon him in the Senate, by the multitude, and even in the privacy of 
his own garden. Pallas, too, helped to decide his wavering determination 
by quoting the precedents of the adoption of Tiberius by Augustus, and 
of G-aius by Tiberius. Had he but well weighed the fatal significance 
of those precedents, he would have hesitated still longer ere he sacrificed 
to an intriguing alien the birthright, the happiness, and ultimately 
the lives of the young son and daughter whom he so dearly loved. 

2 
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And now Agrippina’s prosperous wickedness was bearing her along 
full sail to the fatal haven of her ambition. She obtained the title 
of Augusta, which even the stately wife of Augustus had never borne 
during her husband’s lifetime. Seated on a lofty throne by her 
husband’s side, she received foreign embassies and senatorial deputa- 
tions. She gained permission to antedate the majority of her son, 
and secured for him a promise of the Consulship, admission to various 
priesthoods, a proconsular imperiurrif and the title of “Prince of 
the YoutL” She made these honours the -pretext for obtaining a 
largess to the soldiery, and Ch’censian games for the populace, and 
at these games ITero appeared in the manly toga and triumphal 
insignia, while Britannicus, utterly eclipsed, stood humbly by his 
side in the boyish praetexta — ^the embroidered robe which marked 
his youth. And while step after step was taken to bring Nero into 
splendid prominence, Britannicus was kept in such deep seclusion, 
and watched with such jealous eyes, that the people hardly knew 
whether he was aKve or dead. In vain did Agrippina lavish upon 
the unhappy lad her false caresses. Being a boy of exceptional 
intelligence, he saw through her hypocrisy, and did not try to conceal 
the contemptuous disgust which her arts inspired. Meanwhile he 
was a prisoner in all but name : every expedient was invented to keep 
him at the greatest distance from his father ; every friend who loved 
him, every freedman who was faithful to him, every soldier who seemed 
likely to embrace his cause, was either secretly undermined, or removed 
under pretext of honourable promotion. Tutored as he was by 
adversity to conceal his feelings, he one day through accident or boyish 
passion returned the salutation of his adoptive brother by the name of 
Ahenobarbus, instead of calling him by the name Nero, which was the 
mark of his new rank as the adopted son of Claudius, Thereupon 
the rage of Agrippina and Nero knew no bounds ; and such insolence 
— for in this light the momentary ^ict of carelessness or venial outburst 
of temper was represented to Claudius — made the boy a still more 
defenceless victim to the machinations of his stepmother. Month after 
month she wove around him tiie web of her intrigues. The Praetorians 
were won over by flattery, gifts, and promises. The double praefecture 
of Lucius Geta and Bufius Crispinus was supei'seded by the appoint- 
ment of Afranius Burrus, an honest soldier, but a partisan of the 
Empress, to whom he thus owed his promotion to the most coveted 
position in the Roman army. Prom the all-powerful freedmen of 
Claudius, Agrippina had little to fear. Callistus was dead, and she 
played off against each other the rival influences of Pallas and 
Nai'cissus. Pallas was her devoted adherent and paramour ; Narcissus 
lyas afraid to move in opposition to her, because the accession of 
Britannicus would have been his own certain death-warrant, since 
he had been the chief agent in the overthrow of Messalina. 

As for the phenomena on which the populace looked with terror — 
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the fact that the skies had seemed to blaze with fire on the day of 
Nero’s adoption, and violent shocks of eai-thquake had shaken E^onie on 
the day that he assumed the manly toga — Agrippina cared nothing 
for them. She would recognise no omen which did not promise success 
to her determination. Nothing could now divert her from her purpose. 
When Domitia, the aunt under whose roof the young Nero had been 
trained, began to win his smiles by the contrast between her flatteries 
and presents and the domineering threats of his mother, Agrippina 
at once brought against her a charge of magic, and in spite of the 
opposition of Narcissus, Domitia was condemned to death. The 
Empress hesitated at no crime which helped to pave the way of 
her son to power, but at the same time her ambition was so far selfish 
that she intended to keep that son under her own exclusive influence. 

Blany warnings now showed her that the time was ripe for her 
supreme endeavour. Her quarrel with Narcissus had broken out into 
threats and recriminations in the very presence of the Emperor. The 
Senate showed signs of indignant recalcitrance against her attacks 
on those whose power she feared, or whose wealth she envied. Her 
designs were now so transparent, that Narcissus began openly to show 
his compassion for the hapless and almost deserted Britannicus. But, 
worst of all, it was clear that Claudius himself was becoming conscious 
of his perilous mistake, and was growing weary both of her and of 
her son. He had changed his former wife for a worse. If Messalina 
had been unfaithful to hi m, so, he began to suspect, was Agrippina, and 
he could not but feel that she had changed her old fawning caresses for 
a threatening insolence. He was sick of her ambition, of her intrigues, 
of the hatred she always displayed to his oldest and most faithful 
servants, of her pushing eagerness for her Nero, of her treacherous 
cruelty towards his own children. He was heard to drop ominous 
expressions. He began to display towards Britannicus a yearning 
affection, full of the passionate hope that when he was a little older 
his wrongs would be avenged. All this Agrippina learnt from her 
spies. Not a day was to be lost. Narcissus, whose presence was 
the chief security for his master’s life, had gone to the baths of Sinuessa 
to find relief from a fit of the gout. There lay at this time in prison, 
on a charge of poisoning, a woman named Locusta, whose career recalls 
the Mrs. Turner of the reign of James I., and the Marchioness de 
Brinvilliers of the court of Louis XIY. To this woman Agrippina 
i*epaired with the promise of freedom and reward, if she would provide 
a poison which would disturb the brain without too rapidly destroying 
life. Halotus, the Emperor’s praegustator, or taster, and Xenophon, 
his physician, had been already won over to share in the deed. The 
poison was infused into a fine and delicious mushroom of a kind of 
which Claudius was known to be particularly fond, and Agrippina gave 
this mushroom to her husband with her own hand. After tasting it he 
became very quiet, and then called for wine. He was carried off to 
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bed senseless, but the quantity of wine whicb he had drunk weakened 
the effects of the poison, and at a sign from Agi*ippina the faithless 
physician finished the murder by tickling the throat of the sufferer with 
a poisoned feather. Before the morning of Oct. 13, a.d. 54, Claudius 
was dead. 

His death was concealed from the public and from his children, 
whom Agrippina with hypocritical caresses and false tears kept by her 
side in her own chamber, until eyerythmg was ready for the pro- 
clamation of Nero. At noon, which the Chaldseans had declared would 
be the only lucky hour of an unlucky day, the gates of the palace 
were thrown open, and Nero walked forth with Afranius Burrus by his 
side. The Praetorian Prsefect informed the guard that Claudius had 
appointed Nero his successor. A few faithful voices asked, “ Where is 
Britannicus?’' But as no one answered, and the young prince was not 
forthcoming, they accepted what seemed to be an accomplished fact, 
Nero went to the Praetorian camp, promised a donation of 15,000 
sesterces (more than a £130) to each soldier, and was proclaimed 
Emperor. The Senate accepted the initiative of the Praetorians, and 
by sunset Nero was securely seated on the throne of the Homan world. 
The dream of Agrippina^s life was accomplished. She was now the 
mother, as she had been the sister and the wife of an Emperor ; and 
that young Emperor, when the tribune came to ask him the watchword 
for the night, answered in the words — Optimae MaVri / To the Best 
of Mothers I ” 


CHAPTEH in. 

THE JEATURES OP THE ANTICHRIST. 

^E(r%aTOS Alveadiav iiji7}rf>oKT6vos ^y€fiov€6<r€L. — Orac. Sib. ap. Xiphilin. Ixii, p, 709. 

Nero . . . ut erat exsecrabilis ac noeens tyrannus, prosilivit ad excidendum 
coeleste templum delendamque 3U3titiaTn,’^ — Lactant. JDe Mort, Persec. 2. 

‘ Quid Nerone pejus ?” — ^Mart. JSptg. vii, 34. 

Prom the very moment of her success, the awful Nemesis began to fall 
upon Agrippina, as it falls on all sinners — ^that worst Nemesis, which 
breaks crowned with fire out of the achievement of guilty purposes. Of 
Agrippina on the night of Claudius’s murder it might doubtless have 
been said, as has been said of another queen on the tragic night on 
which her husband perished in the explosion at Elirk o* Fields, that she 
‘"retired to rest — to sleep, doubtless — sleep with the soft tranquillity 
of an innocent child. Hemorse may disturb the slumbers of the man 
who is dabbling with his first experiences of wrong. When the 
pleasure has been tasted* and is gone, and nothing is left of the crime 
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but the ruin it has wrought, then, too, the Furies take their seats upon 
the midnight pillow. But the meridian of evil is for the most part left 
unvexed ; and when human creatures have chosen their road, they are 
left alone to follow it to the end.” ^ 

From the day that she had won her own heart's desires, Agrippina 
found that hei hopes had vanished, and that her life was to be plunged 
in retributive calamities. She found that crime ever needs the support 
of further crime ; that the evil spirits who serve the government of an 
abandoned heart demand incessant sacrifices at their altar. She had 
brought about the ruin of the young Lucius Junius Silanus. His elder 
brother, Marcus, was a man of such a gentle and unassuming character 
that Gaius had nicknamed him “ the Golden Sheep ; ” and though the 
blood of the imperial family flowed in his veins, he excited so little 
jealousy that he had been raised to the consulship, and even sent to 
Asia with proconsular command. Yet A^ippina dreaded that he 
might avenge the death of his brother, and, without the knowledge 
of Nero, sent the freedman Helius, with P. Celer, a Homan knight, who 
poisoned Silanus at a banquet, so openly that the whole world was 
aware of what had been done. 

The aged Narcissus was her next victim ; and more murders would 
have followed had not Burrus and Seneca taken measures to prevent 
them. Their influence was happily sufldcient, since they were still 
regarded as tutors of the young Caesar, who was only seventeen years 
old. They also endeavoured to veO, and as far as possible to cloak, the 
audacious intrusions into state affairs, which showed that Agrippina 
was not content with the exceptional honours showered upon her. Of 
those honours, strange to say, one of the chief was her appointment 
to be a priestess of the now deified Emperor whom she had so recently 
poisoned ! It is clear that, though she had again and again proved 
herself to be the most ungrateful of women, she expected from her son a 
boundless gratitude. Indeed, she so galled the vanity and terrified the 
cowardice of his small and mean nature by her constant threats and 
upbraidings, that he feared her far more than he had ever loved. The 
consequence was that she liad at once to struggle for her ascendency. 
It was threatened on the one hand by the influence of Burrus and 
Seneca, and on the other by the blandishments of bad companions and 
fawning slaves. Bent on pleasure, fond of petty accomplishments, 
flattered into the notion that he was a man of consummate artistic 
taste, Nero occupied himself with dilettaTUe eflforts in sculpture, 
painting, singing, verse-making, and chariot-driving, and was quite 
content to leave to his tutors the graver aflairs of state. His tiger 
nature had not yet tasted blood. Seneca in his treatise on clemency, 
written at the close of Nero's first year, had informed the delighted 
world that the gentle youth, on being required to sign the order for 


I Froudir Hist, vii. 511. 
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a criminars execution, had expressed the fervent wish that he had 
never learnt to write. Seneca also composed for him the admired 
speeches which he was now and then called upon to deliver. The 
government of the world was practically in the hands of an upright 
soldier and an able philosopher; and however glaring were the 
inconsistencies of the latter, he had yet attained to a moral standard 
incomparably superior to that professed by the majority of his 
contemporaries. If the political machine worked with perfect smooth- 
ness, if Rome for five years was shocked by no public atrocities, if 
informers to some extent found their occupation gone, if no noble blood 
was wantonly shed, if the Senate was respected and the soldiers were 
orderly, the glory of that “ golden quinquennium ” — which, in the 
opinion of Trajan, eclipsed the merits of even the worthiest princes 
— was due, not to the small-minded and would-be aesthetic youth who 
figured as Emperor, but to the tutors who kept in check the wild 
passions of his mother, and directed the acts which ostensibly 
proceeded from himself. 

But in order to keep him amused they thought it either inexpedient 
or impossible to mamtain too strict a discipline over his moral character. 
Kero was nominally married to the daughter of Claudius, but from the 
first they were separated from each other by a mutual and instinctive 
repulsion. When he entered into an intrigue with Acte, a beautiful 
Greek freedwoman, his tutors held it desirable to connive at vices which 
the spirit of the age scarcely pretended to condemn. Agrippina, 
however, treated him as though he were still a child, and, when she 
observed his resentment, forfeited all his confidence by passing from 
the extreme of furious reproach to the extreme of fulsome complaisance. 
Hence, alike in affairs of state and in his domestic pleasures he was 
alienated from his mother, and in his daily life he fell unreservedly 
under the influence of corrupt associates like Marcus Otho and Claudius 
Senecio, two bad specimens of the jeunesse doree of their day, the 
dandies of an age when dandyism was a ^ai’ vilei' thing than it is 
in modern times.^ At last the quarrel between Kero and Agrippina 
became so fierce that she did not hesitate to i eveal to him all the crimes 
which she had committed for his sake, and if she could not retain her 
sway over his mind by gratitude, she terrified him with threats that she 
who had raised him to the throne could hurl him from it. Britannicus 
was the true heir ; Kero, but for her, would have remained a mere 
Ahenobarbus. She was the daughter of Germanicus ; she would go 
in person to the Praetorian camp, with Britannicus by her side, and 
then let the maimed Burrus and the pedagogic Seneca see whether 
they could prevent her from restoring to the throne of his fathers 
the injured boy who had been ousted by her intrigues on behalf of an 
adopted alien. made you Emperor, I can unmake you. Bri- 


' Kiebuhr. 
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tannicus is the true Emperor, not you.” She dinned such taunts and 
threats into the ears of a son who was already vitiated in character, 
who already began to feel his power, until he too was driven to protect, 
by the murder of a brother, the despotism which his mother had won 
for him by the murder of a husband. Thus in every way she became 
the evil angel of his destiny. She drove him into the crimes of which 
she had already set the fatal example. It was her fault if he rapidly 
lost sight of tho lesson which Seneca had so assiduously inculcated, 
tliat the one impregnable bulwark of a monarch is the affection of 
his people.^ 

ISTero began to look on the young Eritannicus as King John looked 
on the young Arthur. Even civilised, even Christian ages have shown 
how perilous is the position of a hated heir to a usurped throne. The 
threats of Agrippina had deepened dislike into detestation, and uneasi- 
ness into terror. Eritannicus was a fine, strong, well-grown boy, who 
showed signs of a vigorous character and a keen intellect. A little inci- 
dent which occurred in December, a.d. 54, had alarmed Kero still 
further. The Saturnalia were being celebrated with their usual effusive 
joy, and at one of the feasts Kero — ^who had become by lot the Eex 
hihendi, or Master of the Bevel — ^had issued his mimic commands to 
the other guests in a spii'it of harmless fun ; but in order to put the shy- 
ness of Eritannicus to the blush, he had ordered the lad to go out into 
the middle of the room and sing a song. Without the least trepidation 
or awkwardness Eritannicus had stepped out and sung a magnificent 
fragment of a tragic chorus, in which he had indicated how he was 
expelled from his rights by violence and crime. The scene would have 
been an awkward one under any circumstances ; it was rendered still 
more so by the faot that in the darkening haU a deep murmur had ex- 
pressed the admiration and sympathy of the guests. Yet no steps could 
be taken against a young prince whom it was impossible to put to death 
openly, and against whom there was no pretence for a criminal accu- 
sation. 

Eut the first century, like the fiB;eenth, was an age of poisoners. 
Locusta was still in prison, and Kero employed the Praetorian tribune 
Julius Pollio to procure from her a poison which might effect a slow 
death. There was no need to win over the fraegustator, or the personal 
attendants of the young prince. Care . had long been taken that the 
poor boy should only be surrounded by" the creatures of his enemies. 
The poison was administered, but it failed. Kero grew wild with alarm. 
Stories, which probably gained their darkest touches from the horror of 
his subsequent career, told how he had threatened the tribune and struck 
Locusta for her cowardice in not doing her work well, ‘‘as though Ae, 
forsooth, need have any fear about the Julian law.” Deadlier poison 
was then concocted outside his own bed-chamber, and tried upon 


i “ Unum est inexpugnabile mmiijjieiitmii amor civium (Sen. Dt Cl&ncnU i. 19, o). 
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aiuraals, until its effects were found to be sufficiently rapid. Setting 
aside these stories as crude exaggerations, all authorities are agreed 
as to the circumstances of the death of Britannicus. It was a custom 
established by Augustus that tbe young princes of the imperial house 
should sit at dinner with nobles of their own age at a lower and less 
luxuriously served table than that at which the Emperor dined. While 
Britannicus was thus dining, a draught was handed to him which had 
been tasted by his fraegustator, but was too hot to drink. He asked 
for water to cool it, and in that cold water the poison was administered. 
He drank, and instantly sank down from his seat silent and breathless. 
The guests, among whom was the young Titus, the futuie Emperor of 
Borne, started from the table in consternation. The countenance of 
Agrippina, working with astonishment, anguLsh, and terror, showed 
that she at least had not been admitted into the temble secret. Octavia 
looked on with the self-possession which in such a palace had taught her 
on all occasions to hide her emotions under a simulated apathy. The 
banqueters were disturbed until ITero, with perfect coolness, bade them 
resume their mirth and conversation. Britannicus,” he said, will 
soon be well. He has only been seized with one of the epileptic fits to 
which he is liable ” It was no epileptic fit — the last of the Claudii was 
dead. That night, amid storms which seemed to mark the wrath of 
heaven, the corpse was carried with hurried privacy to a mean funeral 
pyre on the Eield of Mars. We may disbelieve the ghastly story that 
the rain washed off the chalk which had been used to disguise the livid 
indications of poison ; but it seems certain that the last rites were paid 
with haste and meanness little suited to the last male descendant of a 
family which had been famous for so many centuries — ^to the sole in- 
heritor of the glorious traditions of so many of the noblest lines. 

The Bomans acquiesced too easily in this terrible crime, because it 
fell in with the Machiavellian policy which would gladly rid itself of a 
source of future disturbances. But they were punished for their facile 
tolerance by the change which every year developed in the character of 
their Emperor. Agrippina felt that even-handed justice was indeed be- 
ginning to commend the ingredients of the poisoned chalice to her owm 
lips. Her enemies began to see that their opportunity was come. Her 
prosperity was instantly swallowed up in the chaos of hatreds ” which 
she had aroused by her unscrupulous ambition. The coward conscience 
of the Emperor was worked upon by a plot, contrived by Silana and 
Domitia Lepida, which charged Agrippina with the intention of raising 
Bubellius Plautus to the throne. This plot she overbore by the force of 
her own passionate indignation. Scoriifully ignoring the false evidence 
trumped up against her, she claimed an interview with her son, and 
instead of entering on her own defence, demanded and secured the 
death or exile of her enemies. But she had by this time been deprived 
of her body-guard, of her seDtinels, of all public honours, even of her 
home in the palace. Her son rarely visited her, and then only among a 
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number of centurions, and he always left her after a brief and chilling 
salutation. She was living deserted by her friends, and exposed to 
deliberate insults, in alarmed isolation amid the hatred of the populace. 
Worse dangers thickened around her. Nero became deeply enamoured 
of Poppsea Sabina, the wife of his friend Otho, and one of the most 
cruel and cold-blooded intriguers amid the abandoned society of Roman 
matrons._ ISTero was deeply smitten with her infantile features, the soft 
complexion, which she preserved by daily bathing in warm asses'-milk, 
her assumed modesty, her genial conversation and sprightly wit. He 
was specially enchanted with the soft, abundant hair, the envy of 
Roman beauties, for which he invented the fantastic, and, to Roman 
writers, the supremely ludicrous epithet of “amber tresses.'' If Otho 
was one of the worst corrupters of Nero’s character, he was punished by 
the loss of his wife, and Nero was punished by foiming a connexion with 
a woman who instigated him to yet more frightful enormities. Tip to 
this time his crimes had been mainly confined to the interior of the 
palace, and his follies had taken no worse form than safe and cowardly 
outrages on defenceless passengeis in the streets at night, after the 
fashion of the Mohawks of the days of Queen Anne. But from the 
day that he first saw Popp^a a headlong deterioration is traceable in his 
character. She established a complete influence over him, and drove 
him by her taunts and allurements to that crime which, even among his 
many enormities, is the most damning blot upon his character — the 
murder of his mother. 

That wretched princess was spending the last year of a life which 
had scarcely passed its full prime in detested infamy, such as in our 
own history attended the last st«,ge in the career of the Countess of 
Somerset, the wife of James's unworthy favourite. Robert CaiT. 
Worse than this, she lived in daily dread of assassination. Her 
watchfulness evaded all attempts at poisoning, and she was partly 
protected against them by the current fiction that she had fortified her- 
self by the use of antidotes. Plots to murder her by the apparently 
accidental fall of the fretted roof in one of the chambers of her villa 
were frustrated by the warning which she received from her spies. At 
last, Anicetus, a freedman, admiral of the fleet at Misenum, promised 
Nero to secure her end in an unsuspicious manner by means of a ship 
which should suddenly fall to pieces in mid-sea. Nero invited her to a 
banquet at Baise, which was to be the sign of their public reconciliation. 
Declining, however, to sail in the pinnace which had been surrepti- 
tiously fitted up for her use, she was carried to her son's villa m her 
own litter. There she was received with such hilarity and blandish- 
ment, such long embraces and affectionate salutations, that her 
suspicions were dispelled. She consented to return by water, and went 
on board the treacherous vesseL It had not proceeded far when the 
heavily-weighted canopy under which she reclined was made to fall 
with a great crash. One of her ladies was killed on the spot. Imme- 
2 * 
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diately afterwards the bolts which held the vessel together were pulled 
out, and Agrippina, whose life had been saved by the projecting sides of 
her conch, found herself struggling in the waves. A lady who was 
with her, named Acerronia, thinking to save her own life, exclaimed 
that she was the empress, and was instantly beaten down with poles and 
oars. Agrippina kept silence, and, escaping with a single bruise on her 
shoulder, she swam or floated safely till she was picked up by a boat 
sent from the shore, which was glittering with lights and thronged with 
visitors who were enjoying the cool evening air. The wretched victim 
saw through the whole plot, but thought it best to treat the matter as 
an accident, and sent one of her freedmen, named Agerinus, to 
announce to ISTero her fortunate escape. Nero had already received the 
news with unfeigned alarm. Would the haughty, vindictive woman fire 
the soldiery with the tale of her wrongs % would she throw herself on the 
compassion of the Senate and the people ? would she arm her slaves to 
take vengeance on her murderer ? Burrus and Seneca were hastily sum^ 
moned. To them the Emperor appealed in the extreme agitation of 
unsuccessful guilt. In silence and anguish the soldier-and the Stoic 
felt;, as they listened to the tale, how fatal to their reputatioir-was their 
prosperous complicity with the secrets of such a court. SenecaTwas the 
first to break the silence. He asked his colleague “whether the 
Praetorians should be ordered to put her to. death. In that hour he 
must have tasted the very dregs of the bitter cup of moral degradation. 
Perhaps the two ministers excused themselves with the sophism that 
things had now gone too far to prevent the commission of a crime, ai^d 
that either Agrippina or Nero must perish. But Burrus replied that 
“ the Prsetorians would never lift a hand against the daughter of their 
beloved Germanicus. Let Anicetus fulfil his promises. Miserable 
soldier ! miserable philosopher I Stoicism has been often exalted at , the 
expense of Christianity. Let the world remember the tyjo scenes, in 
one of which the polished Stoic, in the other the Christian Apostle 
stood — the one a magnificent minister, the-other‘a fettered prisoner — ^in 
the presence of the lord of the world ! 

Anicetus rose to the occasion, and, amid the ecstatic expressions of 
Nero’s gratitude, claimed as his own the consummation of the deed. 
On the arrival of Agerinus with the message of Agrippina, Anicetus 
suddenly flung a dagger at the wretched man’s feet, and then, declaring 
that Agrippina had sent him to murder her son, loaded him with 
chains. By this transparent device he hoped to persuade the world 
that Agrippina had been detected in a conspiracy, and had committed 
suicide from very shame. The news of her recent peril had caused the 
wildest excitement among the idlers on the shore. Anicetus, with his 
armed emissaries, had to assume a threatening attitude, as he made his 
way through the agitated throng. Surrounding the villa and bursting 
open the door, he seized the few slaves who yet lingered near the 
chamber of their mistress. Within that chamber, by the light of a 
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single lamp, Agrippina, attended by only one handmaid, was awaiting 
in intense anxiety and with misgivings which became deeper and 
deeper at every moment, the suspicious delay in the return of her faith- 
ful messenger. The slave-girl rose and left the room. Do you too 
desert me ” she exclaimed • and at that moment the door was darkened 
by the entrance of Amcetus, with the trierarch Herculeius and the naval 
centurion Obaritus. “ If you have come to inquire about my health,” 
said the undaunted woman, “ say that I have recovered. If to commit 
a crime, I will not believe that you have my son’s orders ; he would not 
command a matricide.” Heturmng no answer, the murderers sur- 
rounded her bed, and the trierarch struck her on the head with his 
stick. Strike my womb,” she exclaimed, as the centurion drew his 
sword, it bore a Hero.” These were her last words before she sank 
down slain with many wounds. There is no need to darken with 
further and unaccredited touches of horror the di'eadful story of her 
end. The old presage which she had accepted was fulfilled. She had 
made her son an Emperor, and he had rewarded her by assassination. 
Such was the awful unpitied end of one on whose birthday and in 
whose honour in that very year altars had smoked with sacrifices offered 
at the feet of the god Honour and the goddess Concordia.'^ 

When the crime was over, Hero fust perceived its magnitude, and 
was seized with the agony of a too brief terror and remorse. There is 
in great crimes an awful power of illumination. They hght up the 
conscience with a glare which shows all things in their true hideousness. 
He spent the night in oppressive silence. For the first time in his life 
his sleep was disturbed by dreams. He often started up in terror, and 
dreaded the return of dawn. The gross flattery and hypocritical 
congratulations of his friends soon dissipated all personal alarm. But 
scenes cannot change their aspect so easily as the countenances of men, 
and there was to him a deadly look m the sea and shore. From the 
lofty summit of Misenum ghostly wailings and the blast of a solitary 
trumpet seemed to reach him from his mother’s grave. He despatched 
a letter to the Senate, full of the ingenious and artificial turns of 
expression which betrayed, alas ! the style of Seneca ; and in it he 
charged his mother’s memory with the very crimes of which he had 
himself been guilty. But though he recalled her enemies from exile, 
and threw down her stai ues, and raked up every evil action of her life, 
and insinuated that she libd been the cause of the enormities which had 
disgraced the reign of Claudius, men hardly affected to believe his 
exculpation, and the very mob charged him with matricide in their 
epigrams and scribblings on the statues and walls of Borne.- But yet 
when he returned to Borne, the whole populace, from the Senate down- 
wards, poured forth to give him a reception so enthusiastic and 

1 As shown by inscriptions of the Fratres Arvales (De Rossi, Bull. Archeol 1866). 
See Champagny, Les C^sars^ ii 194. 

2 Suet. Ner. 3 ; Dion Cass, Ixn 16. 
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triumphant that every remnant of shame was dispelled from his mind. 
Feelmg for the first time that no wickedness was too abnormal to shake 
his absolute power over a nation of slaves, he plunged without stint or 
remorse into that career of infamy which has made his name the 
synonym of everything which is degraded, cruel, and impure.^ 

Through the separate details of that career we need not follow him. 
The depths^ into which he sank are too abysmal for utterance. Even 
Pagan historians could not without a blush hold up a torch in those 
crypts of shame.® How he established games in which he publicly 
appeared upon the stage, and compelled members of the noblest Koman 
families to imitate his degradation ; on how vast a scale, and with how 
vile a stain, he deliberately corrupted the whole tone of Eoman society ; 
how he openly declared that the consummation of art was a false 
aestheticism, corrupt and naked, and not ashamed f how he strove to 
revive the flagging pulse of exhausted pleasure by unheard-of enormities, 
and strove to make shame shameless by undisguised pubKcity ; flow he 
put to death the last descendant of Augustus,® the last descendant of 
Tiberius, and the last descendant of the Claudii ; how he ended the 
brief but heartrending tragedy of the life of Octavia by defaming her 
innocence, driving her to the island of Pandataria, and there enforcing 
her assassination under circumstances so sad as might have moved the 
hardiest villain to tears; how he hastened by poison the death of 
Burrus, and entrusted the vast power of the Praetorian command to 
Tigellinus, one of the vilest of the human race ; how, when he had 
exhausted the ti-easures amassed by the dignified economy of Claudius, 
he filled his coffers by confiscating the estates of innocent victims ; how 
he caused the death of his second wife, Poppaea, by a kick inflicted on 
her when she was in a delicate condition ; how, after the detection of 
the conspiracy of Piso, he seemed to revel in blood ; how he ordered the 
death of Seneca ; how, by the execution of Paetus Thrasea and Barea 
Soranus, he strove to extinguish the last embers of Eoman magnanimity, 
and to slay virtue itself ; how wretches like Yatinius became the 
cherished favourites of his court ; how his reign degenerated into one 
perpetual orgy, at once monstrous and vulgar; — ^into these details, 
fortunately, we need not follow his awful career. His infamous follies 
and cruelties in Greece ; his dismal and di ^graceful fall — a tragedy 
without pathos, and a ruin without dignity — a 1 this must be read in the 
pages of contemporary historians. Probably no man who ever lived 
has crowded into fourteen years of life so bla ck a catalogue of iniquities 
as this Collot d’Herbois upon an imperial throne. The seeds of innu- 
merable vices were latent in the soil of his disposition, and the hot-bed 

^ Tac. Ann. xiv. 13. 2 j^ev. ii. 24. ® 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

Suet. iVer. Ixxx. 29, 30. Dion Cass. Ixi, 4, 5. 

® A son of the M. Jun. Silanus whom Gains called “ the golden sheep ” (Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 9). 

® Tac. Ann. xvi. 21. 
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of absolutism forced tnem into rank growth. To speak thus much of 
him and of his reign has been necessary, because he was the epitome of the 
age in which he lived — the consummate flower of Pagan degradation at 
the time when the pure bud of Christian life was being nurtured into 
beauty amid cold and storm. But here we must for the present leave 
the general stoiy of his rei^, to give our attention to the one event 
which brought him into collision with the Christian Church. 


CHAPTER lY. 

THE BURNING OF ROME, AND THE FIRST PERSECUTION, 

“ Mira Nero de Tarpeya 
A Koma como se ardia 
Gritos dan ninos y vie j os 
y el de nada se dolia. 

Que alegre vista I ” — Spanish Song. 

Had it not been for one crime with which all ancient writers have 
mixed up his name, Christianity might have left Nero on one side, not 
speaking of him, but simply looking and passing by, while he, on his 
pari, might scarcely so much as have heard of the existence of 
Christians amid the crowded thousands of his capital Tliat crime 
was the burning of Rome and by precipitating the Era of Martyrdom, 
it brought him into immediate and tenable connexion with the Church 
of Christ. 

Whether he was really guilty or not of having ordered that 
immense conflagration, it is certain that he was suspected of it by his 
contemporaries, and has been charged with it by many historians of 
his country.^ ‘ It is certain, also, that his head had been full for years 
of the image of flaming cities; that he used to say that Priam was 
to be congratulated on having seen the ruin of Troy; that he was 
never able to resist the fixed idea of a crime f that the year following 
he gave a public recitation of a poem called Troica, from the orchestra 
of the theatre, and that this was only the burning of Rome under a 
thin disguise and that just before his flight he meditated setting fire 

1 Tac. Ann. xv. 67 (cf. 38) ; Suet. Ner. 38 ; Dion Cass. bdi. 16; Pliny, H.N. xvii 
1, 1 ; followed by Orosius, Sulpicius, Severns, Eutropius, etc. 

2 Renan, VAntechrist, p. 144. 

3 Dion Cass. Ixii. 29; Juv. viii. 221. Entropins says that he burnt Rome: “Ut 
spectaculi ejus imaginem cemeret quali olim Troja capta evaserat.” Ampere says, 
“Pour moi j ’incline ^Fadmettre” [Hist, Bom. ii. 56). Renan thinks that this poem 
may have originated the metaphor that he played his lyre over the ruins of his country — 
which was afterwards taken literally. 
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to !Eonie once more.^ It was rumoured that when some one had told 
him how Gains used to quote the phrase of Euripides — 

“ 'When I am dead, sink the whole earth in flames ! 

he replied, Nay, hut while I live ! ” He was accused of the ambition 
of destroying Home, that he might replace its tortuous and narrow 
lanes with broad, regular streets and uniform Hellenic edifices, and 
so have an excuse for changing its name from Rome to Neropolis. 
It was believed that in his morbid appetite for new sensations he was 
quite capable of devising a truly artistic spectacle which would thrill 
his jaded aestheticism, and supply him with vivid imagery for the vapid 
antitheses of his poems. It was both believed and recorded that 
during the terrors of the actual spectacle he had climbed the Tower 
of Maecenas, had expressed his delight at what he called the flower 
and loveliness of the flames, and in his scenic dress had sung on 
his own private stage the Capture of Ilium.” ^ It was said that 
all attempts to quench the fire had been forcibly resisted ; that men had 
been seen hurling lighted brands upon various buildings, and shouting 
that they had orders for what they did ; that men of even Consular 
rank had detected Nero’s slaves on their own property with tow and 
torches, and had not ventured to touch them ; that when the wind had 
changed, and there was a lull in the conflagration, it had burst out 
again from houses that abutted on the gardens of his creature 
Tigellinus. At any rate, the Romans could hardly have been mistaken 
in thinking that Nero might have done much more than he did 
to encourage the eflbrts made to extinguish the flames. It was 
remembered that, a few years earlier, Claudius, during a conflagration, 
had been seen, two nights running, seated in a little counting-office 
with two baskets full of silver at his side, to encourage the firemen, and 
secure the assistance of the people and the soldiers. Nero certainly, in 
this far more frightful crisis, did nothing of the kind. Even if some 
of the yumours which tended to implicate him in having caused the 
calamity had no better foundation than idle rumour, or the interested 
plots of robbers, who seized the opportunity for promiscuous plunder, 
they acquired plausibility from the whole colour of Nero’s character 
and conversation, and they seemed to be justified by the way in 
which he used for his own advantage the disaster of his people. For 
immediately after the fire he seized a much larger extent of ground 
than he had previously possessed, and began to rear with incredible 
celerity his “ Golden House ” — a structure unexampled in the ancient 
world for gorgeous magnificence. It was in this amazing structure, 

1 SuGt. Ner. 43. 

* The one circumstance -which tends to exculpate him from some of these motives is 
that he -was at Antinm when the fire broke out, and did not arrive in Rome till the third 
day, when the flames had rolled to the gardens of Maecenas, and his own “Domus 
Transitoria” (Tac. Amu xv.). The late Mr. G. H. Lewes attempted to “rehabilitate” 
the character of Nero ; but the e-^idence against him is too unanimous to be set aside. 
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on which, the splendour of the whole Empire was recklessly squandered, 
that Nero declared, with a smirk of self-satisfaction, that now at 
last he was lodged like a human being 1 

But whether Nero was guilty of this unparalleled outrage on 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects or not, certain it is that on 
July 19, A.D. 64, in the tenth year of his reign, a fii'e broke out in 
shops full of inflammable materials which lined the valley between the 
Palatine and Oselian HLills. For six days and seven nights it rolled 
in streams of resistless flame over the greater part of the city, 
licking up the palaces and temples of the gods which covered the 
low hills, and ra^g through whole streets of the wretched wooden 
tenements in which dwelt myriads of the poorer inhabitants who 
crowded the lower regions of Borne. When its course had been 
checked by the voluntary destruction of a vast mass of buildings 
which lay in its path, it broke out a second time, and raged for three 
days longer in the less crowded quarters of the city, where its spread 
was even more fatal to public buildings and the ancient shrines 
of the gods. Never since the Gauls burnt Home had so deadly a 
calamity fallen on the afflicted city. Of its fourteen districts, four 
alone escaped untouched; three were completely laid in ashes; in 
the seven others were to be seen the wrecks of many buildings, scathed 
and gutted by the flames. The disaster to the city was historically 
irreparable. If Nero was indeed guilty, then the act of a wretched 
buflbon, mad with the diseased sensibility of a depraved nature, has 
robbed the world of works of art, and memorials, and records, priceless 
and irrecoverable. We can rather imagine than describe the anguish 
with which the Homans, bitterly conscious of their own degeneracy, 
contemplated the destruction of the relics of their national glory in 
the days when Home was free. What could ever replace for them 
or their children such monuments as the Temple of Luna, built by 
Servius Tullius ; and the Ara Maxima, which the Arcadian Evander 
had reared to Hercules ; and the Temple of J upiter Stator, built 
in accordance with the vow of Bomulus ; and the little humble palace 
of Numa; and the shrine of Yesta with the Penates of the Homan 
people and the spoils of conquered kings? What structural mag- 
nificence could atone for the loss of memorials which the song of 
Yirgil and of Horace had rendered still more dear?^ The city might 
rise more regular from its ashes, and with broader streets, but its 
artificial uniformity was a questionable boon. Old men declared that 
the new streets were far less healthy, in consequence of their more 
scorching glare, and they muttered among themselves that many an 
object of national interest had been wantonly sacrificed to gratify the 
womanish freak of a miserable actor. 

But the sense of permanent loss was overwhelmed at first by the 


* Vlrg. viii 273 ; Hor. Odt 
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immediate confasion and agony of the scene. Amid the sheets of flame 
that roared on every side under their dense canopy of smoke, the shrieks 
of terrified women and the wail of infants and children were heard above 
the crash of falling houses. The incendiary fires seemed to be bursting 
forth in so many directions that men stood staring in dumb stupefaction 
at the destruction of their property, or rushed hither and thither in 
helpless amazement. The lanes and alleys were blocked up with the 
concourse of struggling fugitives. Many were suflbcated by the smoke, 
or trampled down in the press. Many others were burnt to death in 
their own burning houses, some of whom purposely flung themselves into 
the flames in the depth of their despair. The density of the population 
that found shelter in the huge many-storeyed lodging-houses increased the 
diificulty of escape ; and when they had escaped with bare life, a vast 
multitude of homeless, shivering, hungry human beings — many of them 
bereaved of their nearest and dearest relatives, many of them personally 
injured, and most of them deprived of aU their possessions, and destitute 
of the means of subsistence — found themselves huddled together in 
vacant places in one vast brotherhood of hopeless wretchedness. Inci- 
dents like these are not often described by ancient authors. A^s a rule, 
the classic writers show themselves singularly callous to all details of 
individual misery ; but this disaster was on a scale so magnificent that 
it had impressed the imaginations of men who often treat the anguish of 
multitudes as a matter of course. 

Even if he had been destitute of every human feeling, yet policy and 
necessity would have induced ITero to take what steps he could to 
alleviate the immediate pressure. To create discontent and misery 
could never have formed any part of his designs. He threw open the 
Campus Martius, the Monumenta Agrippae, even his own gardens, to 
the people. Temporary buildings were constructed; all the furniture 
which was most indispensable was brought from Ostia and neighbouring 
towns ; wheat was sold at about a fourth of the average price. It was 
all in vain. The misery which it was believed that his criminal folly 
had inflicted kindled a sense of wrong too deeply seated to be removed 
by remedies for the past or precautions for the future. The resentment 
was kept alive by the benevolences and imposts which ISTero now 
demanded, and by the greedy ostentation with which he seized every 
beautiful or valuable object to adorn the insulting splendour of a palace 
built on the yet warm ashes of so wide an area of the ruined city. 


Nero was so secure in his absolutism, he had hitherto found it so 
impossible to shock the feelings of the people or to exhaust the terrified 
adulation of the Senate, that he was usually indifferent to the pas- 
quinades which were constantly holding up his name to execration and 
contempt. But now he felt that he had gone too far, and that his 
power would be seriously imperilled if he did not succeed in diverting 
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tho STispicions of the populace. He was perfectly aware that when the 
people in the streets cursed those who set fire to the city, they meant to 
curse him} If he did not take some immediate step he felt that he might 
perish, as Gaius had perished before him, by the dagger of the assassin. 
It is at this point of his career that Hero becomes a prominent 
figure in the history of the Church. It was this phase of cruelty which 
seemed to throw a blood-red light over his whole character, and led men 
to look on him as the very incarnation of the world-power in its most 
demoniac aspect — es worse than the Antiochus Epiphanes of Daniel’s 
Apocalypse — as the Man of Sin whom (in language figurative indeed, 
yet awfully true) the Lord should slay with the breath of His mouth 
and destroy with the brightness of His coming.^ Eor Hero endeavoured 
to fix the odious crime of having destroyed the capital of the world upon 
the most innocent and faithful of his subjects — upon the only subjects 
who offered heart-felt prayers on his behalf^ — the Homan Christians. 
They were the defenceless victims of this horrible charge; for though 
they were the most harmless, they were also the most hated and the 
most slandered of living men.^ 

Why he should have thought of singling out the Christians has 
always been a curious problem, for at this point St. Luke ends the Acts 
of the Apostles, perhaps purposely dropping the curtain, because it 
would have been perilous and useless to narrate the horrors in whicli the 
hitherto neutral or friendly Homan Government began to play so dis- 
graceful a part. Neither Tacitus, nor Suetonius, nor the Apocalypse, 
help us to solve this particular problem. The Christians had filled no 
large space in the eye of the world. Until the days of Domitian we do 
not hear of a sm gle.^nQble^or distinguished person who had joined their 
ranks.® That the Pudens and Claudia of Horn. xvi. were the Pudens 
aficTClaudia of Martial’s Epigrams seems to me to be a baseless dream.® 
If the foreign superstition ” with which Pomponia Grsecina, wife of 
Aulus Plautius, the conqueror of Britain, was charged, and of which she 
was acquitted, was indeed, as has been suspected, the Christian religiqn, 
at any rate the name of Christianity was not alluded to by the ancient 
writers who had mentioned the circumstance.^ Even if Horn. xvL was 
addressed to Home, and not, as I believe, to Ephesus, ^‘they of the 
household of Narcissus which were in the Lord ” were imknown slaves, 
as also were “they of Caesar’s household.”® The slaves and artisans, 

1 Dion Cass. bdi. 18- 

2 See Aug. De Civ. Dei, xx. 19 ; Lactant. Div. vii. 16 ; De Mort. Pei'scc. ii. ad 
fin. ; Chrysost. in 2 Thess., Horn. iv. ; Snip. Sev- JSist. ii. 29 ; 40, 42; Dial. ii. ad fin. ; 
Jer in Dan. xi. ; Orac. Sibyll. iv. 135—138, v. 362, viii. 1, 153 ; Yerses of Conunodiauus, 
in Spicileg. of Solesmes, Paris, 1852. 

^ Eom. xiii. 1 — 7 ; Tit. iii 1 ; 1 Pet. iL 13. See Tert. Apol. 29 — 33. 

4 1 Pet. lii. 13—17, iv. 12—19. 

® Suet. Dorn. 15. 

® See Life and Woo'k of St PavZ, ii. 569. 

7 Tac. Ann. xiii. 32. 

® Bom. xvi. 11 ; Phil. iv. 22; Life and Work of St Paul, ii 165, 
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J e wish and Gentile, who formed the Christian community at Rome, hatl 
never in any way come into collision with the Roman Government. They 
must have been the victims rather than the exciters of the Messianic 
tumults — for such they are conjectured to have been — which led to the 
expulsion of the Jews from Rome by the futile edict of Claudius.^ ^ay, 
so obedient and docile were they required to be by the very principles on 
which their morality was based — so far were they removed from the fierce 
independence of the Jewish zealots — ^that, in writing to them a few years 
earlier, the greatest of their leaders had urged upon them a payment of 
tribute and a submission to the higher powers, not only for wrath but 
also for conscience’ sake, because the e^hly ruler, in his office of repress- 
ing evil works, is a minister of God.^ That the Christians were entirely 
innocent of the crime charged against them was well known, both at the 
time and afterwards.^ But how was it that Nero sought popularity, and 
partly averted the deep rage which was rankling in many hearts against 
himself, by torturing men and women on whose agonies he thought that 
the populace would gaze not only with a stolid indifference, but even 
with fierce satisfaction ? 

Gibbon has conjectured that the Christians were confounded with the 
Jews, and that the detestation universally felt for the latter fell with 
double force upon the former. Christians suffered even more than the 
Jews because of the calumnies so assiduously circulated against them, 
and from what appeared to the ancients to be the revolting absurdity of 
their peculiar tenets. ^^Nero,” says Tacitus, ‘‘exposed to accusation, 
and tortured with the most exquisite penalties, a set of men detested for 
their enormities, whom the common people called ‘Christians.’ 
Christus, the founder of this sect, was executed during the reign of 
Tiberius by the Procurator Pontius Pilate, and the deadly superstition, 
suppressed for a time, began to burst out once more, not only through- 
out Judaea, where the evil had its root, but even in the city, whither 
from every quarter all things horrible or shameful are drifted, and find 
their votaries.” The lordly disdain which prevented Tacitus from 
making any inquiry into the real views and character of the Christians 
is shown by the fact that he catches up the most baseless allegations 
against them. He talks of their doctrines as savage and shameful, 
when they breathed the very spirit of peace and purity. He charges 
them with being animated by a hatred of their kind, when their 
central tenet was an universal charity. The masses, he says, called 
them Christians ; ” and while he almost apologises for staining his 
page with so vulgar an appellation,^ he merely mentions, in passing, 

^ Suet. Claud, 25. 2 Bom. xiii. 5. 

3 It is involved at once in the *^suhdidit reos ” of Tac. Arm. v. 44. 

Pet. iv. 14 ; James ii. 7. There can be little doubt, as I have shown in the Idfe 
and Work of St. Paul^ i. 301, that the name “ Christian ” — so curiously hybrid, yet so 
richly expressive — ^was a nickname due to the wit of the Antiochenes, which exercised 
itself quite fearlessly even on the Boman Emperors. They were not afraid to affix nick- 
names to Oaracaila, and to call Julian Oecrops and Yiotimarlus, with keen satire of his 
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that, though innocent of the charge of being turbulent incendiaries, 
on which they were tortured to death, they were yet a set of guilty 
and infamous sectaries, to be classed with the lowest dregs of Eoman 
criminals.^ 

But the haughty historian throws no light on one difficulty — ^namely, 
the cy'cumstances which led to the Christians being thus singled out. 
The Jews were in no way involved in Nero’s persecution. To persecute 
the Jews at Borne would not have been an easy matter. They were 
sufficiently numerous to be formidable, and had overawed Cicero in the 
zenith of his fame. Besides this, the J ewish religion was recognised, 
tolerated, licensed. Throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, 
no man, however much he and his race might be detested and despised, 
could have been burnt or tortured for the mere fact of being a Jew. 
We hear of no Jewish martyrdoms or Jewish persecutions till we come 
to the times of the Jev^h war, and then chiefly in Palestine itself. It 
is clear that a shedding of blood — ^ia fact, some form or other of human 
sacrifice — was imperatively demanded by popular feeling as an expiation 
of the ruinous crime which had plunged so many thousands into the 
depths of misery. In vain had the Sibylline Books been once more 
consulted, and in vain had public prayer been offered, in accordance 
with their directions, to Yulcan and the goddesses of Earth and Hades. 
In vain had the Boman matrons walked in procession in dark robes, 
and with their long hair unbound, to propitiate the insulted majesty of 
Juno, and to sprinkle with sea-water her ancient statue. In vain had 
largesses been lavished upon the people, and propitiatory sacrifices offered 
to the gods. In vain had public banquets been celebrated in honour of 
various deities. A crime had been committed, and Homans had 
perished unavenged. Blood cried for blood, before the sullen suspicion 
against Nero coffid be averted, or the indignation of heaven appeased. 
Nero had always hated, persecuted, and exiled the philosophers, and no 
doubt, so far as he knew anything of the Christians — so far as he saw 
among his own countless slaves any who had embraced this supersti- 
tion, which the Uite of Borne described as not only new, but “ exe- 
crable ” and ‘‘malefic”^ — ^he would hate their gravity and purity, and 
feel for them that ra^g envy wHch is the tribute that virtue receives 
from vice. Moreover, St. Paul, in all probability, had recently stood 
before his tribunal ; and though he had been acquitted on the special 
charges of turbulence and profanation, respecting which he had appealed 


beard (Herodian. iv. 9 ; Annmm-n . xxii. 14). It is clear that the sacred ■writers avoided 
the name because it was. employed by their enemies, and by them mingled with terms 
of the vilest opprobrium (Tac. A.nn. xv. 44). It only became familiar when the virtues 
of Christians had shed lustre upon it, and when, alike in its true form, and in the 
ignorant mispronunciation “ Ohrestians,” it readily lent itself to valuable allegorical 
meanings (Tert. A'pol. 3 ; Just. Mart. A’pol. 2 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 4, § 18 ; Bingham, 

^ See, on the crime of being “ a Christian,” Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 11, § 1. 

2 Mala, venefica, exitiabUis, cxeorabilis, prava, BUperstitio (Tac. Ann* xv. 44; Suet 
Ner, 16 ; Plin. JSp* 92). 
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to Csesar, yet during the judicial inquiry Nero could hardly have failed to 
hear from the emissaries of the Sanhedrin many fierce slanders of a 
sect which was everywhere spoken against. ^The Jews were by far the 
deadliest enemies of the Christians; and tw;o persons of Jewish pro- 
clivities were at this time in close proximity to the person of the 
Emperor, k One was the pantomimist Aliturus, the other was Poppjea, 
the harlot Empress.^ The Jews were in communication mth these 
powerful favourites, and had even promised Nero that if his enemies ever 
prevailed at Rome he should have the kingdom of Jerusalem.^ It is 
not even impossible that there may have been a third dark and evil 
influence at work to undermine the Christians, for about this very time 
the unscrupulous Pharisee Flavius Josephus had availed himself of the 
intrigues of the palace to secure the liberation of some Jewish priests.'^ 
If, as seems certain, the Jews had it in their power during the reign of 
Nero more or less to shape the whisper of the throne, does not historical 
induction drive us to conclude with some confidence that the suggestion 
of the ‘Christians as scapegoats and victims came from them^ St. 
'Clement says in his Epistle that the Christians suffered throitgh jealoitsy. 
Whose jealousy ? Who can tell what dark secrets lie veiled under that 
suggestive word 1 Was Acte a Christian, and was Poppsea jealous of 
her ? That suggestion seems at once inadequate and improbable, espe- 
cially as Acte was not hurt. But there was a deadly jealousy at work 
against the New Religion. To the Pagans, Christianity was but a reli- 
gious extravagance — contemptible, indeed, but otherwise insignificant. 
To the Jews, on the other hand, it was an object of hatred, which never 
stopped short of bloodshed when it possessed or could usurp the power, ^ 
and which, though long suppressed by circumstances, displayed itself in 
all the intensity of its virulence during the brief spasm of the dictator- 
ship of Barcochba, Christianity was hateful to the Jews on every 
ground. It nullified their Law. It liberated all Gentiles from the 
heavy yoke of that Law, without thereby putting them on a lower level. 


1 Under previous Emperors we read of the Jewess Acme, a slave of Li via, and the 
Siraaritan Thallus, a freedman of Tiberius (Jos. Antt xvii. 5, § 7 ; B. J. i. S3, §§ 6, 7). 

2 According to John of Antioch {Excerpta Valesu, p. 808), and the Chronicon 
Paschale (i. 459), Nero was originally favourable to the Christians, and put Pilate to 
death, for which the Jews plotted his murder. Comp. Euseb, H. E. ii. 22, iv. 2G ; 
Keim, Bom und Ohristenthim, 179. Popi)sea’s Judaism is inferred from her refusing to 
be burned, and requesting to be embalmed (Tac. Ann. xvi. 16) ; from her adopting the 
custom of wearing a veil m the streets (id. xiii. 45) ; from the favour which she showed 
to Aliturus and Josephirs (Jos. Vit. 3 ; Antt. xx. 8, § 11) ; and from the term 

which Josephus applies to her. 

3 Suet. Nei\ 40. Tiberius Alexander, the nephew of Philo, afterwards Procura.tor of 
Judasa, was a person of influence at Borne (Jos. JB. J. ii. 15, ’§ 1; Juv. i. ISO) ; but he 
was a renegade, and would not be likely to hate the Christians. It is, however, remarlc- 
able that legend attributed the anger of Nero to the conversion of his mistress and a 
favourite slave. 

^ Jos. Vit. 3. 

3 Compare what St. Paul says about the virulence of Jewish enmity in 1 Thess. ii. 
14 — 16; Phil. iii. 2. Yet Christianity grew up “sub umbraculo licitae Judaeorum 
religionis ” (Tert. Apol. 21). 
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It even tended to render those who were bom Jews indifferent to the 
institutions of Mosaism. It was, as it were, a fatal revolt and schism 
from within, more dangerous than any assault from without. And, 
worse than all, it was by the Gentiles confounded with the Judaism 
which was its bitterest antagonist. While it sheltered its existence 
under the mantle of J udaism, as a religio licita^ it drew down upon the 
religion from whose bosom it sprang all the scorn and hatred which 
were attached by the world to its own especial tenets j for however 
much the Greeks and Komans despised the Jews, they despised still 
more the belief that the Lord and Saviour of the world was a crucified 
malefactor who had risen from the dead. I see in the proselytism of 
Poppsea, guided hj Jewish malice, the only adequate explanation of the 
first Christian persecution. Hers was the jealousy which had goaded 
Hero to matiicide ; hers not improbably was the instigated fanaticism 
of a proselyte which urged him to imbrue his hands in martyr blood, 
And she had her reward. A woman of whom Tacitus has not a word 
of good to say, and who seems to have been repulsive even to a 
Suetonius, is handed down by the renegade Pharisee as “a devout 
woman — as a worshipper of God P 

And, indeed, when once the Christians were pointed out to the 
popular vengeance, many reasons would be adduced to prove their con- 
nexion with the conflagration. Temples had perished — and were they 
not notorious enemies of the temples ? ^ Did not popular rumour charge 
them with nocturnal orgies and Thyestsean feasts 1 Suspicions of incen- 
diarism were sometimes brought against J ews ; ® but the Jews were not 
in the habit of talking, as these sectaries were, about a fire which 
should consume the world, ^ and rejoicing in the prospect of that fiery 
consummation.® Hay, more, when Pagans had bewailed the destruction 
of the city and the loss of the ancient monuments of Pome, had not 
these pernicious people used ambiguous language, as though they 
joyously recognised in these events the signs of a coming end Even 
when they tried to suppress all outward tokens of exultation, had 
they not listened to the fears and lamentations of their fellow-citizens 
with some sparkle in the eyes, and had they not answered with some- 
thing of triumph in their tones ? There was a Satanic plausibility which 
dictated the selection of these particular victims. B^au^e th^ hated 
the wickedness of the world, with its ruthless games and hideous idola- 

1 (Jos. AtiU, xx. 7, § 11). The word means a “ monotheist,” or proselyte, 
like ae^ofiepo? (Acts xiii. 43, xvi. 14, etc.). See Hnidekoper, Judaism at Rome, pp. 
462—469, 

2 As were also the Jews, who were confounded with them. Korn. ii. 22, “Dost thou 
(a Jew) Toh temples? ” See Life and Work of St, PavX, in 202. 

3 Jos. B. J. vii. 3, § 2 — 4. 

4 As St. Peter and St. John did at this very time. 1 Pet. iv. 17 ; Bev. xviii. 8. 
Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 10 — 12 ; 2 Thess. i. 8. 

3 St. Peter— apparently thinking of the fire at Borne and its consequences — calls^ the 
persecution from which the Christians were suffering when he wrote his First Epistle 
a TTupworty, or “conflagration.”, 1 Pet. iv, 12. Comp. 1 Pet. i, 7 ; Heb. x. 27. 
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tries, they were accused of hatred of the whole human race.^ The 
charge of incivisme^ so fatal in this Reign of Terror, was sufficient to 
ruin a body of men who scorned the sacrifices of heathendom, and 
turned away with abhorrence from its banquets and gaieties.^ The culti- 
vated classes looked down upon the Christians with a disdain which 
would hardly even mention them without an apology. The canaille of 
Pagan cities insulted them with obscene inscriptions and blasphemous 
pictures on the very walls of the places where they met.® Nay, they 
were popularly known by nicknames, like Sarmenticii and Semaxii — 
untranslatable terms of opprobrium derived from the fagots with which 
they were burned and the stakes to which they were chained.^ Even 
the heroic courage which they displayed was described as being sheer 
obstinacy and stupid fanaticism.® 

But in the method chosen for the punishment of these saintly 
innocents Nero gave one more proof of the close connexion between 
effeminate aestheticism and sanguinary callousness. As in old days, 
“on that opprobrious hilV’ the temple of Ohemosh had stood close 
by that of Moloch, so now we find the spoliarum beside the fornices 
— Lust hard by Hate. The carnificina of Tiberius, at Capreae, ad- 
joined the sellariae. History hats given many proofs that no man is 
more systematically heartless than a corrupted debauchee. Like 
people, like prince. In the then condition of Rome, Nero well 
knew that a nation “cruel, by their sports to blood inured” would 
be most likely to forget their miseries, and condone their suspicions, 
by mixing games and gaiety with spectacles of refined and atrocious 
cruelty, of which, for eighteen centuries, the most passing record has 
sufficed to make men’s blood run cold. 

Tacitus tells us that “ those who confessed were first seized, and then 
on their evidence a huge multitude ® were convicted, not so much on the 
charge of incendiarism as for their hatred to mankind.” Compressed 
and obscure as the sentence is, Tacitus clearly means to imply by the 
“confession” to which he alludes the confession of Christianity; and 
though he is not sufficiently generous to acquit the Christians abso- 


1 Tac. Ann. xv. 44 ; Hist. v. 5 ; Suet. Her. 16. 

2 The tracts of TertullianBe CoronA Militis are the best commentary on these sentences. 

3 Tertullian nfentions one of these coarse caricatures — figure with one foot hoofed, 
wearing a toga, carrying a book, and with long ass’s ears, under which was written, 
“The God of the Christians, Onokoites.” He says that Christians were actually charged 
with worshipping the head of an ass {Apol. 16 ; ad Natt. i. 16). The same preposterous 
calumny, with many others, is alluded to by Minucius Felix, Octav. i. 9 : “Audio eos 
turpissimae pecu<hs caput asini . . . venerari.” The Christians were hence called 
Asinarii. Analogous calumnies were aimed at the Jews. Tac. Hist. v. 4 ; Pint. Symp. 
iv. 5, § 2 j Jos. c. Apion. ii. 7. 

** Tert. Apol.\A 

* Epictetus, JDiss&rt. iv. 7, § 6 ; Marc. Aurelius, xi. 3, Traparo^iff. 

* ^^ Jngens multitvdo.'^ The phrase is identical with the •rroXv rrXrjdof of Clemens 
Romanus (Bp. ad Cor. i. 6), and the ox^o? ttoXvs of Rev. vii. 9, xix. 1, 6. Tertullian says 
that “ Nero was the first who raged with the sword of Csesar against this sect, which 
was then specially rising at Rome ” (Apoh 
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lutely o£ all complicity in the great crime, he distinctly says that 
they were made the scapegoats of a general indignation. The phrase 
— ‘‘ a huge multitude ” — is one of the few existing indications of the 
number of martyrs in the first persecution, and of the number of 
Christians in the Roman Church.^ When the historian says that 
they were convicted on the charge of hatred against mankind” he 
shows how completely he confounds them with the Jews, against 
whom he elsewhere brings the accusation of hostile feelings towards 
all except themselves.” 

Then the historian adds one casual but frightful sentence— a 
sentence which flings a dreadful light on the cruelty of Nero and 
the Roman mob. He adds, ‘‘And various forms of mockery were 
added to enhance their dying agonies. Covered with the skins of 
wild beasts, they were doomed to die by the mangling of dogs, or by 
being nailed ^ crosses; or to be set on fire and burnt after twilight 
by way of nightly illumination. Nero offered his own gardens for 
this show, and gave a chariot race, mingling with the mob in the 
dress of a charioteer, or actually driving about among them. Hence, 
guilty as the victims were, and deserving of the worst punishments, 
a feeling of compassion towards them began to rise, as men felt that 
they were being immolated not for any advantage to the common*^ 
wealth, hut to glut the savagery of a single man.’-^ * ' f > ^ 

Imagine that awful scene, once wiSiessed by the silent obelisk in the 
square before St Peter^s at Rome 1 Imagine it, that we may realise 
hoYT vast is the change which Christianity has wrought in the feelings 
of mankind 1 There, where the vast dome now rises, were once the 
gardens of Nero. They were thronged with gay crowds, among whom 
the Emperor moved in his frivolous degradation — and on every side 
were men dying slowly on their cross of shame. Along the paths of 
those gardens on the autumn nights were ghastly torches, blackening 
the ground beneath them with streams of sulphurous pitch, and each of 
those living torches was a martyr in his shirt of fire.^ Amd in the 
amphitheatre hard by, in sight of twenty thousand spectators, famished 
dogs were tearing to pieces some of the best and purest of men and 
women, hideously disguised in the skins of bears or wolves. Thus did 
Nero baptise in the blood of martyrs the city which was to be for ages 
the capital of the world ! 

1 Compare Oros. Mist, vii. 7, “(Nero) priums Eomae Christianos suppliciis et 
mortibns affecit ac per omnes provincial pari persecutione excracian imperavifc ; ipsum 
nomen exstirpare conatns beatissimos Christi apostolos Petrum cruce, Paulum gladio 
occidit.” 

2 Hence the expressions “ quaesitissimae poenae” and “ cmdelissimae qnaestiones ” 
(Snip. Sev. KiM. n. 96). 

3 See, on this tumca molesta, Lncr ui 1,017 ; Juv. viii. 235, i. 155, et ihi SckoL 
Sen. £}p. xir. 5, “Hlam tnmcam ahmentis ignmm et jJlitam et textam.” Mart Spectac. 
Ep. V., X. 25 ; Apul in. 9, x. 10; Tert. Apol. 15, 50 (sarmenticii . . . semaxu ) ; ad Mart. 
5 ; ad Scap. 4:; ad Noit. L 18, “ incendvaU turned.” Friedlander, Sittengesch. Homs, 
u. 386. 
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The specific atrocity of such spectacles — ^unknown to the earlier 
ages which they called barbarous — ^was due to the cold-blooded selfish- 
ness, the hideous realism of a refined, delicate, sesthetic age. To please 
these lisping hawthorn-buds,” these debauched and sanguinary dandies, 
Art, forsooth, must know nothing of morality ; must accept and rejoice 
in a ‘‘healthy animalism must estimate life by the number of its few 
wildest pulsations ; must reckon that life is worthless without the most 
thrilling experiences of horror or delight 1 Comedy must be actual 
shame, and tragedy genuine bloodshed.^ When the play of Afranius 
called “The Conflagration” was put on the stage, a house must be 
really burnt, and its furniture really plundered.^ In the mime called 
“ Laureolus,” an actor must really be crucified and mangled by a bear, 
and really fling himself down and deluge the stage with blood.® When 
the heroism of Mucius Scsevola was represented, a real criminal^ must 
thrust his hand without a groan into the flame, and stand motionless 
while it is being burnt. Prometheus must be really chained to his 
rock, and Dirce in very fact be tossed and gored by the wild bull f and 
Orpheus be tom to pieces by a real bear ; and Icarus must really fly, 
even though he fall and be dashed to death ; and Hercules must ascend 
the funeral pyre, and there be Veritably burnt alive ; and slaves and 
crimmals must play their parts heroically in gold and purple till the 
flames envelope them. It was the idtimate romance of a degraded and 
brutalised society. The Homan people, “victors once, now vile and 
base,” could now only be amused by sanguinary melodrama. Fables 
must be made realities, and the criminal must gracefully transform his 
supreme agonies into amusements for the multitude by becoming a 
gladiator or a tragedian. Such were the spectacles at which Nero loved 
to gaze through his emerald eye-glass.® And worse things than these — 
things indescribable, unutterable. Infamous mythologies were enacted, 
in which women must play their part in torments of shamefulness more 
intolerable than death. A St. Peter must hang upon the cross in the 
Pincian gardens, as a real Laureolus upon the stage. A Christian boy 
must be the Icarus, and a Christian man the Scsevola, or the Hercules, 

1 Oliampagny, Les Cesarsj iv. 159. 

- Suet. Califf. 57. 

3 Juv. Sat. viii. 187, “Laureolum velox etiam bene Lentnlus egit,’* the actor “was 
unable tojli/ over the cross.” Mart. Spectac. vii., “Nuda Caledonio sic pectora praebuit 
urso. Non falsa pendens in cruce Laureolus Vivebant laceri merabris stillantibus 
arfcus ... In quo quae fuerat fahula^ poena fuit.” See Suet*. Caius, 57. Josephus 
{Antt. xix. 1, § 3) alludes to this terrible incident, and so does TertuUian in an obscure 
but remarkable passage, adu. Valent. 14, “ nee habens supervo lare crucem . . . quia 
nullum Catulli Laureolum fuerit exercitata.” 

^ Mart, vii 8, 21, viii. 30, x. 25 ; cf. eearpt^ofttpoi, Heb. x. 33. 

5 The Toro Farnfese had been brought to Rome from Rhodes in the days of Augustus, 
and may have set the fashion for this tableau viw/nt (Plin. xxxvi. 5, 6 ; Apul. Metam, 
vi. 127 ; Lucian, I^us, 23 ; Renan, VAntechrist^ 171 ; Tert. Apoh 15 ; Pint. De Serd 
Num. Vind. 9 : rrvp avieWes C/C T^s opOivrjs iK€tvi]s xal iroAureXoCs eadijTOf; SchlegeL JPhUos d% 
Gesch. I. ix., p. 332. 

® “Spectabat smaragdo ” (Plin. S. AT. xzxvii. 57). 
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or the Orpheus o£ the amphitheatre ; and Christian women, modest 
maidens, holy matrons, must be the Danaids,^ or the Proserpine, or 
worse, and play their parts as priestesses of Saturn and Ceres, and 
in blood-stained tomas of the dead. Xo wonder that Xero became 
to Christian imagination the very incarnation of evil • the Antichrist j 
the "Wild Peast from the abyss ; the delegate of the great red 
Dragon, with a diadem and a name of blasphemy upon his brow.^ Xo 
wonder that he left a furrow of horror in the hearts of men, and that, 
ten centuries after his death, the Church of Sta. Maria del Popolo had to 
be built by Pope Pascal II. to exorcise from Christian Rome his restless 
and miserable ghost ! 

And it struck them with deeper horror to see that the Antichrist, so 
far from being abhorred, was generally popular. He was popular be- 
cause he presented to the degraded populace them own image and simili- 
tude. The frogiike unclean spirits which proceeded, as it were, out of 
his mouth® were potent with these dwellers in an atmosphere of pesti- 
lence. They had lost all love for freedom and nobleness ; they cared 
only for doles and excitement. Even when the infamies of a Petronius 
had been superseded by the murderous orgies of TigeUinus, Xero was 
still everywhere welcomed with slmuts as a god on earth, and saluted on 
coins as Apollo, as Hercules, as The Saviour of the ’World.”^ The 
poets still assured him that there was no deity in heaven who would not 
tliink it an honour to concede to him his prerogatives ; that if he did 
not place himself well m 'the centre of Olympus, the equilibrium of the 
universe would he destroyed.® Yictims were slain along his path, and 
altars raised for him — for this wretch, whom an honest slave could not 
but despise and loathe — as though he was too great for mere human 
honours.® Xay, more, he found adorers and imitators of his execrable 
example — an Otho, a Yitellius, a Domitiau, a Commodus, a Caracalla, 
an Heliogabalus — to poison the air of the world. The lusts and hungers 
and furies of the world lamented him, and cherished his memory, and 
longed for his return. 

Amd yet, though all bad men — ^who were the majority — admired and 
even loved him, he died the death of a dog. Tremendous as was the 
power of Imperialism, the Romans often treated their individual empe- 
rors as Xero himself treated the Syrian goddess, whose image he first 
worshipped with awful veneration and then subjected to the most gro- 
tesque indignities, Eor retribution did not linger, and the vengeance 
fell at once on the guilty emperor and the guilty city. 

^ S. Clem. Cbd Cor. i. 6, 5ta ^ri\ov SLax^^Zcrax. ywraiKes AavouSe^ /cat Atpjccu alKicixaia. Seiva Ka\ 
Aro<na TTofloutrou. <irl tov rrjg irtoreus ^e/Saioi^ Spojxoy Kar^j/rrjo'av Kal eXajSov yepas aX 

T(u ATco/naTt, 

2 2 Thess. ii. 3 ; Rev, xi. 7> rii. 3, xjii. 1, 6. xvL 13, xvii. 8, 11. 

3 Rev. xvi. 13. 

^ rSi SwTjjpt otKovpievTjj. 

® Luc, JPhars, vii. 

6 TftO, Ann. XVr 74, “ Tamquam mortale faatigium egregao,” 
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** Careless seems the Great Avenger : History’s pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt false systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne. 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” 

The air was full of prodigies. There were terrible storms ; the 
plague wrought fearful ravages.^ Rumours spread from lip to lip. 
Men spoke of monstrous births ; of deaths by lightning under strange 
circumstances ; of a brazen statue of Nero melted by the flash ; of places 
struck by the brand of heaven in fourteen regions of the city of sudden 
darkenings of the sun.^ A hurricane devastated Campania; comets 
blazed in the heavens;^ earthquakes shook the ground.® On all sides 
were the traces of deep uneasiness and superstitious terror.® To all 
these portents, which were accepted as true by Christians as well as by 
Pagans, the Christians would give a specially terrible significance. They 
strengthened their conviction that the coming of the Lord drew nigh. 
They convinced the better sort of Pagans that the hour of their deliver' 
ance from a tyranny so monstrous and so disgraceful was near at hand. 

In spite of the shocking servility with which alike the Senate and 
the people had welcomed him back to the city with shouts of triumph, 
Nero felt that the air of Rome was heavy with curses against his name. 
He withdrew to Naples, and was at supper there on March 19, ab. 68, 
the anniversary of his mother’s murder, when he heard that the first 
note of revolt had been sounded by the brave C. Julius Vindex, Praefect 
of Parther CauL He was so far from being disturbed by the news, that 
he showed a secret joy at the thought that he could now order Gaul to 
be plundered. For eight days he took no notice of the matter. He was 
only roused fco send an address to the Senate because Yindex wounded 
his vanity by calling him Ahenobarbus,” and “a bad singer.” But 
when messenger after messenger came from the provinces with tidings 
of menace, he hurried back to Rome. At last, when he heard that Yir- 
ginius Rufus had also rebelled in Germany, and Galba in Spain, he 
became aware of the desperate nature of his position. On receiving this 
intelligence he fainted away, and remained for some time unconscious. 
He continued, indeed, his grossness and frivolity, but the wildest and 
fiercest schemes chased each other through his melodramatic brain. He 
would slay all the exiles ; he would give up all the provinces to plunder ; 

1 Tac. Ann. xvi. 13, “Tot facinoribus foedum annum etiam dii tempestatibus et 
morbis insignivere,” etc. ; Oros. Sist. vii. 7, “Mox (after tbe martyrdom of Peter and 
Paul) acervatim miseram civitatem obortae undique oppressere clades. Nam subsequente 
auctumno tanta Urbi pestilentia incubuit, ut triginta millia funerum in rationem 
Libitinae venirent.” 

- Tac. Sist. i. 4, 11, 78, ii. 8. 95 ; Suet. Sei\ 67 ; Otho, 7 ; Pint, J)e Ser4 
Find. ; Pausan. vii. 17 ; XipMlin. Ixiv ; Dion Cbrysost. Ch'at. xxi, 

3 Tac. Ann. xiv. 12. 

* Tac. Ann. xiv. 22, xv. 47 ; Sen. Qu. Nat. vii. 17, 21, 

^ Tac. Ann. xv. 22. 

• Suet. Ner. 36, 39 j Dion Cass, ba, 16, 18. 
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he would order all the Gauls in the city to be butchered ; he would hare 
all the Senators invited to banquets, and would then poison them; 
he would have the city set on fire, and the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre let loose among the people; he would depose both the Consuls, 
and become sole Consul himself, since legend said that only by a 
Consul could Gauls be conquered ; he would go with an army to the 
province, and when he got there would do nothing but weep, and 
when he had thus moved the rebels to compassion, would next day sing 
with them at a great festival the ode of victory which he must at once 
compose. Not a single manly resolution lent a moment’s dignity to his 
miserable fall. Sometimes he talked of escaping to Ostia, and arming 
the sailors ; at others, of escaping to .Adexandria, and earning his bread 
by his “ divine voice.” Meanwhile he was hourly subjected to the dead- 
liest insults, and terrified by dreams and omens so sombre that his faith 
in the astrologers who had promised him the government of the East 
and the kingdom of Jerusalem began to be rudely shaken. When he 
h^rd that not a single army or general remained faithful to him, he 
kicked over the table at which he was dining, dashed to pieces on the 
ground two favourite goblets embossed with scenes from the Homeric 
poems, and placed in a golden box some poison furnished to him by 
Locusta. The last effort which he contemplated was to mount the Rostra, 
beg pardon of the people for his crimes, ask them to try him again, and, 
at the worst, to allow him the Prsefecture of Egypt. But this design he 
did not dare to carry out, from fear that he would be tom to pieces be- 
fore he reached the Forum. Meanwhile he found that the palace had 
been deserted by his guards, and that his attendants had robbed his 
chamber even of the golden box in which he had stored his poison. 
Rushing out, as though to drown himself in the Tiber, he changed his 
mind, and begged for some quiet hidmg-place in which to collect his 
thoughts. The freedman Phaon offered 1dm a lowly villa about four 
miles from the city. Barefooted, and with a faded coat thrown over his 
tunic, he hid his head and face in a kerchief, and rode away with only 
four attendants. On the road he heard the tumult of the Prjetorians 
cursing his name. Amid evd omens and serious perils he reached the 
back of Phaon’s villa, and, creeping towards it through a muddy reed- 
bed, was secretly admitted into one of its mean slave-chambeii by an 
aperture through which he had to crawl on his hands and feet. 

There is no need to dwell on the miserable spectacle of his end — 
perhaps the meanest and most pusillanimous which has ever been 
recorded. The poor wretch who, without a pang, had caused so many 
brave Romans and so many innocent Christians to be murdered, could 
not summon up resolution to die. He devised every operatic incident 
of which he could think. When even his most degraded slaves urged 
him to have sufficient manliness to save himself from the fearful 
infamies which otherwise awaited him, he ordered his grave to be dug, 
and fragments of marble to be collected for its adornment, and water 
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and wood for ids funeral pyre, perpetually whining, What an artist to 
perish 1 ” Meanwhile a courier arrived for Phaon. ISTero snatched liis 
despatches out of his hand, and read that the Senate had decided that 
he should he punished in the ancestral fashion as 3 jmhlic enemy. 
Asking what the ancestral fashion was, he was informed that he would 
be stripped naked and scourged to death with rods, with his head thrust 
into a fork. Horrified at this, he seized two daggers, and after 
theatrically trying their edges, sheathed them again, with the excuse 
that the fatal moment had not yet arrived 1 Then he bade Sporus begin 
to sing his funeral song, and begged some one to show him how to die. 
Even his own intense shame at his cowardice was an insufficient 
stimulus, and he whiled away the time in vapid epigrams and pompous 
quotations. The sound of horses’ hoofs then broke on his ears, and, 
venting one more Greek quotation, he held the dagger -to his throat. 
It was driven home by Epaphroditus, one of his literary slaves. At 
this moment the centurion who came to arrest him rushed in. Nero 
was not yet dead, and, under pretence of helping him, the centurion 
began to stanch the wound with his cloak. “ Too late,” he said ; is 
this your fidelity 1 ” So he died ; and the bystanders were horrified 
with the way in which his eyes seemed to be starting out of his head 
in a rigid stare. He had begged that his body might be burned without 
posthumous insults, and this was conceded by Icelus, the freedman of 
Galbuv 

So died the last of the Caesars ! And as Bobespierre was lamented 
by his landlady, so even Nero was tenderly buried by two nurses who 
had known him in the exquisite beauty of his engaging childhood, and 
by Acte, who had inspired his youth with a genuine love. 

But, as we shall see hereafter, his history does not end with his 
grave. He was to live on in the expectation alike of Jews and 
Christians. The fifth head of the Wild Beast of the E-evelation was in 
some sort to re-appear as the eighth ; the head with its diadem and its 
names of blasphemy had been wounded to death, but in the Apocalyptic 
sense the deadly wound was to be healed.^ The Boman world could not 
believe that the heir of the deified J ulian race could be cut off thus 
suddenly and obscurely, and vanish like foam upon the water.^ The 
Christians felt sure that it required something more than an ordinary 
death-stroke to destroy the Antichrist, and to end the vitality of the 
Wild Beast from the Abyss, who had been the first to set himself in 
deadly antagonism against the Bedeemer^ and to wage war upon the 
saints of God. 


^ Rev. xjji. 3, xvii XX, 


3 Hop. T. 7. 
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ST. PETEK AND THE CHUEOH CATHOLIC. 


CHAPTER V. 

WHITINGS OP THE APOSTLES AND EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

*AXi€v jjLepoTTuy 
Tay (Tco^OfJteyay, 

HeXdyovs Kajctas 
IX&vs ayyohs 
Kvfiaros ex^pov 
TkvKepy ^co-p 5e\€(x^wj/, 

— Clem. Aaex. I*aed. iii, ad fin. 

When we turn from tlie annais of the world at this epoch to the annals 
of the Church, we pass at once from an atmosphere heavy with misery 
and corruption into pure and pellucid air. We have been reading the 
account given us by secular literature of the world in its relations to the 
Church. In the First Epistle of Saint Peter we shall read directions 
which were written to guide the Church in its relations to the world. 
We have been readi^ what Pagans said and thought of Christians; in 
the writings of Christians addressed to each other, and meant for no 
other eye, we shall see what these hated, slandered, persecuted Christians 
really were. In place of the turbulence laid to their charge, we shall 
have proofs of the humility and cheerfulness of their submission. We 
shall see that, so far from being resentful, they were taught unlimited 
forgiveness ; and that, instead of cherishing a fierce hatred against all 
mankind, they made it their chief virtue to cultivate an universal love. 

But although we are so fully acquainted with the thoughts and 
feelings of the early Christians, yet the facts of their corporate history^ 
during the last decades of the first century, and even the closing details 
in the biogiuphies of their very greatest teachers, are plunged in entire 
uncertainty. When, with the last word in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
lose the graphic and faithful guidance of St. Luke, tlie torch of 
Christian history is for a time abruptly quenched. We are left, as it 
were, to grope amid the windings of the catacombs. Even the final 
labours of the life of St. Paul are only so far known as we may dimly 
infer them from the casual allusions of the pastoral epistles. For the 
details of many years in the life of St. Peter we have nothing on which 
to rely except slight and vague allusions, floating rumours, and false 
impressions created by the deliberate fictions of heretical romance. 
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It is probable that this silence is in itself the result of tbe terrible 
scenes in wbicb tbe Apostles *perisbed. It was indispensable to the 
safety of the whole community that the books of the Christians, when 
given up by the unhappy weakness of traditors ” or discovered by the 
keen malignity of informers, should contain no compromising matter. 
But how would it have been possible for St. Luke to write in a manner 
otherwise than compromising if he had detailed the horrors of the 
Neronian persecution ] It is a reasonable conjecture that the sudden 
close of the Acts of the Apostles may have been due to the impossibility 
of speaking without indignation and abhorrence of the Emperor and the 
Government which, between a.d. 64 and 68, sanctioned the infliction 
upon innocent men and women of atrocities which excited the pity of 
the very Pagans. The Jew and the Christian who entered on such 
themes could only do so under the disguise of a cr3rptograph, hiding his 
meaning from all but the initiated few in such prophetic symbols as 
those of the Apocalypse. In that book alone we are enabled to hear 
the cry of horror which Nero’s brutal cruelties wrung from Christian 
hearts. 

But if we know so little of Saint Peter that is in the least trust- 
worthy, it is hardly strange that of the other Apostles, with the single 
exception of St. J ohn, and — in the wider sense of the word apostle ” 
— of iSt. James the Lord’s brother, we know scarcely anything. To 
St. Peter, St. John, and St. James the Lord’s brother, it was believed 
that Christ, after His resiirrection, had “ revealed the true gnosis^^ or- 
deeper understandmg of Christian doctrine.^ It is singular how very 
little is narrated of th^ rest, and how entirely that little depends upon 
loose and unaccredited tradition. Did they all travel as missionaries 
Did they all die as maityrs ? Heracleon, in the second century, said 
that St. Matthias, St. Thomas, St. Philip, and St. Matthew, died natural 
deaths, and St. Clemens of Alexandria quotes him without contradiction. 
The only death of an Apostle narrated in the New Testament is 
narrated in two words, fxaxcdpa — “slew with the sword.” It is 
the martyrdom of St. James the Elder, the son of Zebedee.® Of St. 
Philip we know with reasonable certainty that he lived for many years 
as bishop, and died in great honour at Hierapolis in Phrygia. Eusebius, 
makes express mention of his daughters, of whom two were virgins, 
and one was married and buried at Ephesus. It cannot be regarded as 
certain that there has not been some confusion between Philip the 
Apostle and Philip the Deacon ; but there is no reason why they should 
not both have had virgin daughters, and Polycrates expressly says that, 
the Pliilip who was regarded as one of the great “ lights of Asia ” was- 

1 Clem. Alex, ap, Euseb. jBT. K ii. 1. 

2 Clem. Alex. Strom, i- 4. See DoUinger, First Age of the Cfhui/rchj p. 137. 

* He became tbe patron saint of Spain from tbe legends about tbe removal of hi» 
body to Iria Elavia. Compostella is said to be a corruption of Giacomo Postolo (Voss). 
See Cave, lAves of the Apostles^ p. 150. Tbe BoUandists still retain the legend, first 
mentioned by WaJ. Strabo (Poem, de Xll. Apost,), that he was martyred there. 
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one of the Twelve.^ If we ask about the rest of our Lord’s chosen 
Twelve, all that we are told is of a most meagre and most uncertain 
character. The first fact stated about them is that they did not separate 
for twelve years, because they had been bidden by Chiist in His parting 
words to stay for that period in Jerusalem. Accordingly we find that 
up to that time St. Paul is the only Apostle of whose missionarv 
journeys beyond the limits of Palestme we have any evidence, whereas 
after that tune we find James the Lord’s brother alone at Jerusalem as 
the permanent overseer of the Mother-Church. 

We are told that, after the Ascension, the Apostles divided the 
world among themselves by lot for the purpose of evangelisation,- and 
in the fourth century there was a prevalent belief that they had all 
been martyred before the destruction of Jerusalem, excepting John. 
This, however, can have only been an a priori conjecture, and there is 
no evidence which can be adduced in its support. 

The sum total, then, of what tradition asserts about these Apostles, 
omitting the worst absurdities and the legendary miracles, is as 
follows 

St. Andrew, determining to convert the Scythians,® visited on the 
way Amynsus, Trapezus, Heraclea, and Sinope. After being nearly 
killed by the Jews at Sinope, he was miraculously healed, visited Keo- 
Csesarea and S^tmosata, returned to Jerusalem, and thence went to 
Byzantium, where he appointed Stachys to be a bishop. After various 
other travels and adventures he was martyred at Patrse by ^geas, 
Proconsul of Achara, by being crucified on the decussate cross now 
known as the cross of St. Andrew.^ 

St. Bartholomew (Nathaniel) is said to have ti’avelled to India, and 
to have carried thither St. Matthew’s Gospel.® After preaching in 
Lycaonia and Armenia, it is asserted that he was either flayed or 
crucified head downwards at Albanopolis in Armenia. The pseudo- 
Dionysius attributes to him the remarkable saying that “ Theology is 
both large and very small, and the Gospel broad and great, and also 
compressed.” ® 

St. Matthew is said to have preached in Partbia and .^Ethiopia, 
and to have been martyred at Naddaber in the latter country.^ Accord- 
ing to St. Clemens, he lived only on herbs,® practising a mode of life 
which was Essene in its simplicity and self-denial 

1 Clem. Alex. Strom, iii., p. 448 ; Polycr. ap, iSuseD. id. 31; Dorotbeus, De Vit, et 
Mort, Apost, ; Isidor. Pelus. JSpp. i 447, etc. Metaplirastes and Nicephorus add various 
fables. 

- Socrates, JEC.JE. i. 19. 3 Origen ap, Euseb. iii. 1 

^ See Euseb. JY. A?', iii 1 ; Nicephorus, JBf JS, ii. 39. In Hesy chins ap. Photium, Cod. 
269, is first found his address to his cross. The Acta Andreae (Tlschendorf, Act Apocr,, 
p 105 ff ) are among the hest of their kmd. 

^ Euseb. V. 10 ; Sophronius ap. Jer. De Script. Eccl. ® De Mystic. Theol. i 3. 

7 Niceph. l.c. , Metaphr. ad Aug. 24; Fortunatus, De Senat. vd. Various fables are 
added m Niceph. ii 4L 

® Daedag. ii 1, 
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St. Thomas is called the Apostle of India, and is said to have 
founded the Christian communities in India who still call themselves by 
his name. But this seems to be a mistake. Theodoret says that the 
Thomas who established these churches was a Manichee, and the ‘‘ Acts 
of Thomas ” are Manichean in tendency. Origen says that the Apostle 
preached in Parthia.^ His grave was shown at Edessa in the fourth 
century.^ 

St. James the Less, the son of Alphseus, who is distinguished by 
the Greek Church from James the Lord’s brother, is said to have been 
crucified while preaching at Ostrakine in Lower Egypt.^ 

St. Simon Zelotes is variously conjectured to have preached and to 
have been crucified at Babylonia or in the British Isles.* 

Judas, LuBBiEUS, or Thadd^eus, is said to have been despatched by 
St. Thomas to Abgar, King of Edessa, and to have been martyred at 
Berytus.^ 

Scanty, contradictory, late, and unauthenticated notices, founded for 
tlie most part on invention or a sense of ecclesiastical fitness, and 
recorded chiefiy by writers like Gregory of Tours late in the sixth 
century, and Kicephorus late in the fourteenth, are obviously valueless. 
All that we can deduce from them is the belief, of which we see glimpses 
even in Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, that the Apostles preached 
far and wide, and that more than one of them were martyred. It wmuld 
be strange if none of the Twelve met with such an end in preaching 
among Pagan and barbarous nations ; and that they did so preach is 
rendered likely by the extreme antiquity and the marked Judaeo- 
Christian character of Chui'ches which still exist in Persia, India, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

But in the silence and obscurity which thus falls over the personal 
history and final fate of the Twelve whom Christ chose to be nearest to 
Him on earth, how invaluable is the boon of knowledge respecting the 
thoughts, and to some extent even the lives, of such Apostles as St, 
Peter, St. Paul, and St, John, as well as of St. Jude, and St James the 
Lord’s brother, and the eloquent writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
And the boon is all the richer from thg Divine diversity of thought thus 
pi'eserved for us. For each of these Apostolic writers, though they are 
one in their faith, yet approaches the hopes and promises of Christianity 
from a different point of view ; each one gives us' a fresh aspect of many- 
sided truths. 

Let us imagine what Would have been our position if, in the providence 
of God, we had not been suffered to possess these works, of which the 
greater number belong to the closing epoch of the New Testament Canon. 

The New Testament would then have consisted exclusively of the 
works of five writers — the four Evangelists and St. Paul 

1 Orig. ap. Euseb. iii. I, 2 Ch^s. Horn, in Hchi\ xxvi 

^ Nicepb. ii. 40. Nicepb. viii. 30. 

* Dorotliexis, De Fit. Apost; Niceph. ii. 40. 
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The S^optists, in spite of well-marked minor differences in their 
pomt of view, present for the most part a single — mainly the external 
and historical — aspect of the life of Christ. We find in them a com- 
pressed and fmgmentary outline of the work of Christ’s public ministry, 
and even this is almost confined to details about one year of His work 
and one region of His ministry,^ followed by a fuller account of His 
Betrayal, Passion, Crucifixion, and Pesurrection. In the fouiiih Gospel 
alone we have a sketch of the Judsean phase of the ministry, as well as 
the doctrine of the Logos, and a yet deeper insight into the Hature and 
Mind of Christ. But, with this exception, we should be left to St. Paul 
alone for the theological development and manifold appKcations of 
Christian truth. And yet in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
Epistles of St. Paul himseK, we should have found abundant traces that 
his view of Christianity was in many respects independent and original. 
AKke fi-om his own pages, and those of his friend and historian St. Luke, 
we should have learnt the existence of phases of Christianity, built 
indeed upon the same essential truths as those which he deemed it the 
glory of his life to preach, but placing those truths in a different per- 
spective, and regarding them from another pomt of view. We should 
have heard the echoes of disputes so vehement and so agitating that 
they even arrayed the Apostles in a position of controversy against one 
another, and we should have found traces that though those disputes 
were conducted with such Christian forbearance on both sides as to 
prevent their degenemting into schisms, they yet continued to smoulder 
as elements of difference between various schools of thought. Taking 
the Corinthian Church as a type of other Churches, we should have 
found that there was a Kephas party, and an ApoUos party, and a Christ 
party, as weU as a party which attached itself to the name of Paul ; and 
even if we admitted that the Corinthian Church was exceptionally 
factious^ we should have learnt from the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
other sources, that there were Jews who c^ed themselves Chi'istians, 
and claimed identity with the views of J ames, by whom the name and 
work of the Apostle of the Gentiles were regarded not only with 
unsympathising coldness, but with positive disapproval and dislike. 
We should have felt that we were not in possession of the materials 
for forming any complete opinion as to the characteiistics of early 
Christianity. We should have longed for even a few words to inform 
us what were the special tenets wliich differentiated the adherents of St. 
James, and St. Peter, and St. John, and ApoUos, from those of the 
Great Missionary who in human erudition and purely inteUectual 
endowments, no less than in the vast effects of his lifelong martyrdom, 
so greatly surpassed them all We should have been ready to sacrifice 
no small part of classical literature for the sake of any treatise, however 
brief, which would have furnished us with adequate data for ascertaining 

1 See the remark of St. John “ the Elder ” (t.e., the Apostle) in Papias op. Enseb. jBT. J5 
iiL 24. 
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tlie teacldng of Apostles wlio had lived familiarly with the Lord by the 
Lake of Galilee ; or of some other early converts who, like St. Paul 
himself, formed their judgment of Christianity with the full powers of a 
cultivated manhood. We should, indeed, have known how Christianity 
was taught by one who had been living for years in Heathen communi- 
ties, whose Jewish training at the feet of Gamaliel had been modified by 
his early days in learned Tarsus, and still more by his cosmopolitan 
familiarity with the cities and ways of men ; but we should have asked 
whether the Paith was taught in exactly the same way — or, if not, with 
what modifications — by a Peter and a J ohn, who had known, as St. Paul 
had never known, the living Jesus, and by a James the Lord’s brother, 
who spent so many years in the rigid practice of every J ewisli observance. 
We shoidd have been lost in vain surmises as to the growth of heresies. 
If Marcionism and Antinomianism sprang from direct perversion of the 
teachings of St. Paul, what was the teaching on which Hazarenes, and 
Ebionites, and Elchasaites, and Chiliasts professed to found their views i 
In fact, without the nine books of the New Testament, which will be 
examined in these volumes, the early history of the Church would have 
been reduced to a chaos of hopeless uncertainties. We should have felt 
that our records were grievously imperfect ; that only in a unity wherein 
minor differences were reconciled, without iDeing obliterated — only in the 
synthesis of opinions which were various, without contrariety — could we 
form a full notion of the breadth and length, and depth and height of 
sacred Truth. 

How this is the very boon which the Spirit of God has granted to 
us. Besides the four Gospels, besides the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, 
we have nine books of the Hew Testament which are the works of five 
difibreiit authors, and every one of these brief but precious documents 
is marked by its own special characteristics. 

1. Earliest, probably, of them all is the book which is unliappily 
placed last, and therefore completely out of its proper order in our 
Hew Testaments, The Bevelation op St. John the Divine. It 
marks the beginnmg of the era of martyrdoms. It is in many respects 
exceptionally precious. It is precious as a counterpart to the Book 
of Daniel in the Old Testament, and therefore as furnishing us 
'^vith a splendid specimen of a Christian, as distinguished from a 
Jewish, A2)ocalypse. It is precious as showing the effect produced 
on the thoughts and hopes of Christendom by the first outburst of 
Imperial persecution. It is especially precious as a Christian 
Philosophy of History, and as giving a voice to the inextinguishable 
lioi)es of Christians even in the midst of fire and blood. And besides 
all this it is precious as fui*nishing the earliest insight into the mind 
of the Beloved Disciple, in a stage of his career before the mighty 
lessons involved in the Pall of Jerusalem and the close of the old 
^on had emancipated him from the last fetters of Judaic bondage. 

2. In The Epistle to the Hebrews, which is being more and 
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mors ‘widoly accBpted as tlie work of A.pollos, we kave a spGcimeii 
of Alexandrian Christianity, Valuable for its singular dignity and 
eloquence, for the powerful argument which it elaborates, and for 
the original truths with which it is enriched, it also possesses a very 
special interest because it gives us a clear insight into the school of 
thought which sprang from the contact of Judaism and Chiistianity 
with Greek Philosophy. Of this Alexandrianism there are but 
scattered indications in St. John and St. Paul, but it was destined 
in God’s providence to exercise a very powerful infLuence over the 
growth and development of Christian doctrine, because it furnished 
the intellectual training of some of the greatest of the Christian 
Fathers. Our loss would have been irreparable if time had deprived 
us of the earliest and profoundest Christian treatise which emanated 
from the splendid school of Alexandrian Theology. 

The remaining seven treatises of the New Testament are known 
by the general name of the Sevek Catholic Epistles. Various 
untenable explanations of the name Catholic have been suggested , 
but in the third century it was used in the sense of “encyclical,”^ 
and there can be little doubt that iliese seven letters were so called 
because they were addressed not to one city, or even to one nation, but 
generally, to every Christian. In the West they were sometimes called 
Epistolae Ganonicae, but this could not have been the original meaning 
of Catholic, since Eusebius gives the name to the letters of Dionysius 
of Corinth.^ Two of these letters — the Epistles of St. James and 
St J ude — belong to the J udaic school of Christianity ; two others — 
those of St. Peter — ^represent the moderate and mediating position of 
Christians who wished to stand aloof, alike from Paulmists and 
Judaists, on the more general grounds of a common Christianity; 
tliree — ^those of St. J ohn — represent a phase of thought in which the 
chief controversies which agitated the first decades of the Chmch’s 
history have melted into the distance, or have been solved for ever by 
the Fall of Jerusalem. At that epoch Truth was beginning to be 
assailed from without by new forms of opposition, or corroded from 
within by fresh types of error. 

As we are about to study these Epistles in detail, we may here 
confine ourselves to a few general remarks respecting them. 

3. The Epistle of St. Jude is the work of a non-Apostolic writer, 
but of one who was known as brother of St. James the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and who evidently resembled bis more eminent brother in 

J Euseb. H. E, viL 25. 

2 Euseb. H. E, iv. 23; Leont. De Sect. 27. Theodoret says; “They are c^ed 
‘Cathohc,’ which os equivalent to encyclical, since they axe not addressed to single 
Churches, but generally (Ka06A.ou) to the faithful, whether to the Jews of the Dispersion, 
as Peter writes, or even to all who are living as Christians under the same faith ’’ The 
word itself simply means “generaL” Some scholars have argued that the Fathers use it 
in the sense of “ canonical,” but this is a later usage. See Ebrard’s Appendix to his 
edition of IJohn. 
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intensity of cliaracter and veliemence of conviction. His brief letter is 
interesting from its very peculiarities. It abounds in original and 
picturescjue expressions, and fearlessly utilises both the Jewish 
Ilagadoth and the apocryphal literature, with which the writer’s 
training had rendered him fa mili ar. In the passionate vehemence of 
its denunciations against Gnostic libertinism it reads like a page of 
Amos or of Isaiah, and is evidently the work of one who, like so many 
of the eaidy Jewish Christians, had thought it both a national and 
a religious duty in entering the Church to remain true to the 
Synagogue. It is a sort of partial and anticipated Apocalypse, but it 
rests content wdth isolated metaphors, instead of continuous symbols 

4. The same stem Judaic character, rendered still more unbending 
by the asceticism of the writer, marks every page of The Epistle of 
St. James. Living exclusively at Jerusalem, accurate as tlie Pharisees 
themselves in the observance of the Mosaic Law — a scrupulosity which 
had gained him his title of “the Just’’ — ^he was only called upon “to 
he a Jew to the Jews,” and this he was by nature, by temperament, 
and by training. In the Synod at Jerusalem, where St. Peter proposed 
emancipation, St. James — even *in assenting — ^proposes restrictions ; 
and while St. Peter, almost in Pauline language, declai'es that neither 
Jew nor Gentile can be saved except “through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus,” ^ St. James, while holding the same faith, urges the claims 
of Moses, and follows the indications of the Prophets. St. Peter never 
mentions “the Law St. James never mentions “the Gospel.” He 
accepts it indeed wdth all his heart, but it still presents itself to him as 
“the Law,” though glorified from “a yoke that gendereth to bondage”^ 
into a perfect “law of hberty.”^ In reading St. James we can lealise 
the sentiments of the Mother-Church of Jerusalem, and feel that there 
is no discontinuity in the great stream of Divine Pevelation. For him, 
and for the Jewish Christians of whom he was the recognised leader, 
Christianity is not so much the inauguration of the New as the 
fulfilment of the Old. 

5. It is necessary, and even desirable, that there should in all ages 
be some whose mission it is to develop one special aspect of truth, 
and to stamp the whole of their religious system with the impress 
of their own powerful individuality. Such, respectively, were St. Paul 
and St James. Even in their lifetime there were some who 
exaggerated and perverted the special truths which it was their work 
to teach. After their death there were Marcionites and Antinomians 
who perverted the doctrines of St. Paul, and there were Ebionites 
and Nazarenes who falsely claimed the authority of St. James. But 
happily there are Christians in all ages •who, while they only 
acknowledge a heavenly master, are anxious to accept truth by 
whomsoever it is presented to them yet at the same time to strip 


i Acts XV. 11. 


2 Gal. iv. 24 


3 James i. 25, ii. 12. 
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it of all mere party peculiarities. Sucli was St. Peter. He can see 
the side of truth, which either of his great contemporaries represents. 
He is pre-eminently the Apostle of Catholicity. He had shown in 
his conduct at Caesarea that his convictions leaned to the side of tlie 
Apostle of the Gentiles; and at Antioch that he could not wholly 
emancipate himself from the habits induced by lifelong training in 
the principles of St. James. He was neither able nor willing wholly to 
shake off the spell of personal ascendency exercised over him alike 
by the great world-missionary and by the unbending Bishop of 
Jerusalem. In The Epistles op St. Peter we are able to trace the 
thoughts and expressions of both these great leaders. He dw^ells with 
all the energy of St. James on the glory of practical virtue, and wnth 
much of the fervour of St. Paul on the distinctively Christian motives 
and sanctions. But it is no pari of his object to follow St. Paul in the 
logical development and formulation of Christian theology, nor yet 
to dwell with the exclusiveness of St. James on Christian practice. 
Even when using language which had been seized upon as the 
shibboleth of partisans, he strips it of all partisan significance. He 
was out of sympathy with the spirit which leads to disunion and 
factiousness by the exclusive maintenance of antagonistic formulse. 

It is interesting to see that the same distinctive peculiarities aie 
continued in later writers of the first and second centuries. In the 
Epistle of the pseudo-Barnabas we have an exaggerated Paiilinism ; in 
the pseudo-Clementines an exaggerated Judaism, which makes a special 
hero of St. James. St. Peter, standing between both extremes, was 
claimed by both parties. Basilides, the anti-Judaic Egyptian Gnostic, 
claimed to have been taught by Glaucias, the interpreter of St. Peter ; 
and another apocryphal work, which uttered strong warnings against 
Jewish worship, was called ‘‘The Preaching of Peter.” On the other 
hand, St. Peter shares, though in a degree subordinate to St. J ames, the 
admiration of the Ebionite partisans who wrote the Clementine Homilies 
and Becognitions. In a less objectionable way, but still with something 
of exaggeration, Hermas, the author of the famous “ Shepherd,” reflects 
the teaching of St. James; while St. Clement of Rome, Catholic, like 
St. Peter, in all his sympathies, “combines the distinctive features of all 
the Apostolic Epistles,” and “belonging to no party, he seemed to belong 
to all.” 1 

6- There remain The Three Epistles of St. John,^ which may be 
regarded collectively as the last utterance of Christian Revelation in 
the Hew Testament. They are the more interesting not only on this 
account, but because they are the work of one who had been excei> 
tionally near to the heart of Christ, and had lived for many years face 
to face with the great heathen world They are also the work of one 

1 liglitfoot, Galatians, p. 315. 

- I have gone through every fact and every detail of the Gk>spel pf St. J ohn in the 
Life of Christ, and for that reason I do not touch upon it here. 
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who lived to see mighty changes in the growth and fortunes of the 
Christian Church. He had perhaps been the only Apostle who had 
seen Jesus diej he had been last beside the Cross, and first in the empty 
tomb. As one who had watched the death-bed of the Mother of the 
Lord, he had been one of the very few depositories of the awful mys- 
teries which it had been given to St. Luke partly to reveal, after they 
had been pondered for many years in the holy reticence of the Virgin’s 
heart. He had been one of the scattered despairing band who had 
spent in anguish the awful day in which they knew that J esus was 
lying dead, and did not yet understand that He should rise again. For 
a quarter of a century he was the sole survivor, not only of those who 
had heard the last discourses of the Lord on the eveniug of His 
Passion, but even of any who could say, “ That which we have seen 
and our hands have handled of the Word of Life declare we unto 
you.” But his Epistles have yet a further interest as the writings 
of one who, in his long and diversified experience, had undergone a 
remarkable change alike of character and of views; of one who had 
passed from the Elijah-spirit to the Christ-spirit — from the narrower 
scrupulosity of a Judaist, living in the heart of the Jewish capital 
and attending thiice a day the Temple worship, to the breadth and 
width and spirituality of Christian freedom. We have in the Apoca- 
lypse a work of his in the earlier stage of his Christian opinions, 
when he stood for the first time face to face with the Heathen 
world in its fiercest attitude of anti-Christian opposition. We have 
in his Gospel and Epistles the sweetest and loftiest utterances of 
Christian idealism ; the strains, as it were, of Divinest music in which 
the voice of inspiration died away. 

It may perhaps be said that our possession of these treasures — 
especially of some of them — ^is disturbed by the growing suspicion 
as to their genuineness. On this score Christianity has little to fear. 
Every true and honourable man will regard it as a base and cowardly 
unfaithfulness to defend as certain the genuineness of any book of the 
Bible of which the spuriousness can be shown to be even reasonably 
probable. In spite of the conflict which has raged around the Gospel 
of St. John, we are deeply convinced that the arguments preponderate 
in favour of those who accept it as the work of the Beloved Disciple. I 
should find no difficulty in regarding the Apocalypse as beiug the 
work of another John if, in spite of some acknowledged difficulties, 
the Jobannine authorship did not seem to be all but incontrovertible. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is not a work of St. Paul, but it is 
pre-eminently worthy of its honoured place in the Canon. The fii'st 
Epistles of St. Peter and St. John may be said to stand above all 
suspicion. The Epistles of St. James and St. Jude have less distinctwe 
value as parts of the Christian Bevelation, but yet have their own 
inestimable worth, and derive a deeper interest from being the works 
of ‘‘brethren of the Lord.” The second and tliird Epistles of St 
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John are almost certainly genuine, hut whether they he by the Apostle 
or not is matter of minor importance, because of their extreme brevity, 
and because they consist for the most part of recapitulated truths. 
They are but corollaries to the first Epistle, and contain no doctrine 
which is not found more fully in the Apostle’s other writings. The 
only one of the seven Catholic Epistles against the genuineness of 
which strong ^ arguments may be adduced is the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter, which is in any case the book least supported by external 
testimony. Its genuineness must be regarded as a question for still 
further discussion, and the recent discovery of its affinity in some 
passages to the works of Josephus requires careful attention.^ In 
the introduction to each of these Epistles the evidence as to their 
genuineness is discussed. Many, both in ancient and in modem days, 
have doubted about some of them. Dionysius of Alexandria and 
Eusebius, Gaius and Jerome, Erasmus and Cardinal Cajetan, Sixtus 
Senensis and Luther, ^ Zwingli, Calvin, (Ecolampadius, Grotius, and 
many more, have regarded several of them as being at best deutero- 
canonical — authentic (if at all) in a lower sense, and endowed with 
inferior authority; but though the Church of England has shown 
herself wiser than the Council of Trent in not binding with an anathema 
the necessary acceptance of the genuineness of every one of them, we 
have every reason to rejoice that they were admitted by general consent 
into the Christian Canon. 

Enough, I trust, has been urged to show the varied and exceeding 
preciousness of the writings which we are now about to examine. St. 
Paul, as has been said, dwells, not of course exclusively, but predomi- 
nantly, on Christian doctrine, St. James on Christian practice, St. Peter 
on Christian trials, and St. J ohn on Christian experience ; — St. Paul 
insists mainly on faith, St. James on works, St. Peter on hope, and St. 
J ohn on love ; — St. Paul represents® Christian scholasticism, and St. 
J ohn Christian mysticism ; — St. Paul represents the spirit of Protes- 
tantism, St. Peter that of Catholicism, while St. James speaks in the 
voice of the Church of the Past, and St. J ohn in that of the Church of 
the Future ; — St Peter is the founder, St. Paul the propagator, St 
J ohn the finisher ; — St. Peter represents to us the glory of power and 
action, St. Paul that of thought and wisdom, St. James of virtue and 
faithfulness, St John of emotion and holiness. Again, to St James 
Christianity appears as the fulfilment of the Old Law, to St. Peter as 
the completion of the old Theocracy, to St. Paul as the completion of 
the old Covenant, to ApoUos as the completion of the old Worship and 
Priesthood, to St. J ohn as the completion of all the truths which the 

^ y. infra^ pp. 104—6. 

2 Lather was not by any means the only great theologian, either in ancient or modem 
times, who adopted a subjective test. There were others also who *^den Kanon im 
Kanon suchten undfanden.’^ 

3 See Schaff, JSist. of th^ Churchy 105 — ^110. 

^ See Stanley, Sermom on the Apostolic Age, pp. 4, 5. 
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world possessed.^ Such generalisations may be too seductive, and may 
tend to mislead us by bringing into prominence only one special pecu- 
liarity of each writer, while others are for the time ignored. Yet they 
contain a germ of truth, and they may help us to seize the more salient 
characteristics. Two things, however, are certain: — One is, that in 
every essential each of the sacred writers held the Catholic faith, one 
and indivisible, which is no more altered by their varying individuality 
than Light is altered in character because we sometimes see it glowing 
in the heavens, and sometimes flashing from the sea. The other is, that 
in all these writers alike we see the beauty of holiness, the regenerating 
powder of Christian truth. 

But among the writers of the ISTew Testament two stand out pre- 
eminently as what would be called, in modem phraseology, original 
theologians. They are St. Paul and St. John. On some of the special 
differences between them we shall touch farther on. Meanwhile we 
shall see at a glance the contrast between the dialectical method of the 
one and the intuitive method of the other, if we compare the Epistle to 
the Eomans with the First Epistle of St. John. The richness, the 
many-sidedness, the impetuosity, the human individuality of the one, 
are as unlike as possible to the few but reiterated keynotes, the unity, 
the sovereign calm, the spiritual idealism of the other. The difference 
will be emphasised if we place side by side the fundamental conceptions 
of their theology. That of St. Paul is : — 

But now, apart from the law, the righteousness of God hath been manifested, 
witness being borne thereto by the law and the prophets ; even the righteousness 
of God through faith in Jesus Chnst unto all and upon all them that believe ; 
for there is no distinction : for all sinned, and are falling short of the glory of God, 
being accounted righteous freely by his grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (Kom. iii. 21 — 24). 

That of St. John is : — 

Herein is manifested the love of God in us, because he hath sent his only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him (1 John iv. 9) 

It requires but to read the two formulae side by side to perceive the 
characteristic diflerences which separate the theological conceptions of 
the two Apostles. It is a rich boon to possess the views of both. 

We shall be still more inclined to value this precious heritage of 
Christian thought when we notice that the least important of these 
Catholic Epistles stands on an incomparably higher level than any of the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers This will be shown by a glance at 
the Epistle of St. Clement and the Epistle of Barnabas — ^writings so 
highly valued in the Church that the first is found in the Alexan- 
drian Manuscript, and the second in the Sinaitic Manuscript, after the 
Apocalypse, and both were publicly read in churches as profitable 
“ scriptures.*’ 

1 See Lange, Introduction to Catholic Epistles, Bthelwerk, ix. 
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(1) The Epistle op St. Clement is thorougiily eclectic, but tbe 
eclecticism is as devoid of genius and originality as an ordinary modem 
sermon. It consists in a free usage of phrases borrowed promiscuously 
from each of the great Apostles, rather than in a real assimilation of 
their views. The piety and receptivity of the writer is very beautiful, 
but it cannot be said that it is vivified by a single luminous or informing 
idea. 

(<z) St. Clement has read St, Paul and St. d ohn, and St. James and 
St. Peter, and as a pupil of the last he is animated by a genuine spirit 
of catholicity ; but he does not seem to have realised the essential dis- 
tinctions which separate their writings. The substance of his views is 
identical with that which we find in St. Peter and St. James, but he 
clothes them in expressions borrowed from St. Paul He says vnth St. 
Paul, “We are not justified by ourselves, nor by works, but by faith 
(c. xxxii), and he says with St. James, “being justified by works and 
not by words” (c. xxx.) ; but he says nothing to bring into harmony the 
apparent contradictions. His readiness to accept all moral exhortations 
and ail Apostolic phrases acts as a solvent in which the special meaning 
of these phrases as parts of entire systems is apt to disappear. Three of 
the sacred writers refer in difierent ways and for different pui'poses to 
Abraliam (Ptom. iv . ; James ii 21 ; Heb. sd. 8). In the syncretism of 
St. Clement the allusions made by all three are mingled in one sentence; 
Eahab, in- St. Clement, is saved by her faith and by lier hospitality, 
which is a curious union of James ii 25 and Heb. xi 31 ; and the only 
original observation which St. Clement adds is- the allegorising fancy 
that the red cord with which she let the spies down from the window 
indicated the efficacy of the blood of Christ for all who believe and hope 
in God {Ep. ad Cor, xiL). Thus the mechanical fusion of two quotations 
is ornamented by a loose, poor, and untenable analogy, which enables 
him to add “ prophecy ” to the faith and hospitality which distinguished 
the harlot of Jericho. 

(&) So, too, when St. Clement speaks of the Pesurrection, we see 
how immeasurably his theology has retrograded behind that of St Paul. 
He does not connect it immediately and necessarily with the Pesurrection 
of Christ, but proves it by Old Testament quotations, and illustrates its 
possibility by natural analogies, especially by the existence and history 
of the Phoenix I How much would our estimate of inspiration have been 
lowered — how loud would have been the scornful laugh of modern 
materialists — had faith in the Pesurrection been founded in the Hew 
Testament on such arguments as these ! Tacitus, too, believed in the 
Phoenix ; but Tacitus does not refer to the fable of its reappearance by 
way of founding on it an inestimable truth. We are not comparing St. 
Clement with Tacitus ; we love his gentleness and respect his piety \ we 
are only endeavouring to show how far he stands below the level of St. 
John and of St. Paul 

(c) But still more striking instances might be furnished of the theo- 

.3* 
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logical and intellectual 'weakness of tins ancient and saintly wmtGr. He 
n^er deviates into originality except to furnisli an illustration, and. liis 
illustrations, even when they are not erroneous, have but little intrinsic 
value. The worth of his Epistle consists in its earnest spirit, and in its 
historic testimony to the canonical Scriptures and to the constitution of 
the early Church. But how different is its diluted and transitional 
Paiilinism from the force and wealth of the first Epistle of St. Peter ! 

(2) PTor is it otherwise when we turn to the exaggerated and extrava- 
gant Paulinism of The Epistle of Barnabas. Here the inferiority is 
still more marked : it even leads to decadent doctrine and incipient 
heresy. 

{a) The writer has learnt from St. Paul the nullity of the Law as a 
means of Salvation, but he has not learnt the true and noble function of 
the Law in the Divine economy. He cannot see that there may be even 
in that which is imperfect a relcitwe perfection. He does not understand 
the Divine value of JTosaism as God’s educdtioTi of the human race. 
Not content with spiritualising the meaning of the Law, he speaks of its 
literal meaning in terms of such contempt as almost to compromise the 
authority of the Old Testament axuogether. He ventures to say that the 
circumcision of the fl.esh was an inspiration of “an evil angel” (c. ix.). 
When a writer has gone so far as this, he is perilously near to actual 
Gnosticism. In his attempt to allegorise the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals (c. x.) he is seen at his very worst. ^ A single 
chapter so full of errors and follies, if found in any canonical book, 
would have sufficed to drag down the authority of Scripture into the 
dust. 

(6) Again, like the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Barnabas 
— for that may have been his name, though he was not the Apostle — is 
acquainted with Alexandrian methods of exegesis. But his use of them 
is indiscriminate and unsatisfactory. The Israelites had been promised 
a land flowing with milk and honey ; Barnabas proceeds to allegorise the 
promise as follows : — ^Adam was made of earth ; the earth therefore 
signifies the Incarnation of Christ ; milk and honey, which are suitable 
to infants, signify the new birth. Thus the Old Testament is a prophecy 
of the New ! On this demonstration the author looks with such special 
complacency that he quotes it as a memorable example of true knowledge 
(gnosis). 

(c) Again, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews had proved from 
Scripture that there still remains a Sabbath-rest (Sahlatismos) for the 
people of God. Barnabas connects this with 'what he calls an Etrurian 
tradition, and originates the notion that the world is to be burned up in 
the year 6000 after the Creation. Again, he has learnt the general con^ 
ception of numerical exegesis (gematria) from Jewish and Alexandiian 
sources, and he is specially proud of pressing Abraham’s 318 servants 
into a mystic prophecy of the Crucifixion, because 318 is represented b^? 
IHTy of which IE stands for Jesus, and T for the cross. This is a style 
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of exegesis Habbinic, but not Chinstiaii. 'No one can read tbe Epistle 
of Barnabas after the Epistle to the Hebrews without seeing that the 
former is not only immeasurably inferior, but that it is so inf enor as to 
rremble on the verge of dangerous heresy. Let the reader compare the 
reference to the Day of Atonement in the Epistle of Barnabas (c. vii) 
with that in the Epistle to the Hebrews — ^let him contrast the numerous 
errors and monstrously crude typology of the former with the splendid 
spiritualism of the latter — let him notice how tasteless are tlie fancies of 
this unknown Barnabas, and how absurd are many of his statements — 
and he will see the difference between canonical and uncanonical hooks, 
and learn to feel a deeper gratitude for the supermtending Providence 
which, even in ages of ignorance and simplicity, obviated the danger of 
any permanent confusion between the former and the latter.^ 

We have already seen what the condition of the world was like, let 
us sum u^ its points of contrast with the general picture presented by 
the early Christian Church. 

To represent the Christian -Church as ideally pure, as stainlessly 
excellent and perfect, would be altogether a mistake. The Christians 
of the first days were men and women of like passions with our- 
selves. They sinned as we sin, and suffered as we sufier ; they were 
inconsistent as we are inconsistent, fell as we fall, and repented as 
we repent. Hatred and party-spirit, rancour and misiepreseniation, 
treachery and superstition, innovating audacity and unspiritual reti*o- 
gressions were known among them as among us. And yet, with all 
their faults ajid failings, they were as salt amid the earth’s corruption ; 
the true light had sHned hi their hearts, and th^ were the light of the 
world. The lords of earth wer^uch men as Tiberius and Caligula, and 
Hero and Domitian , the rulers of the Church were a James, a Peter, a 
Paul, a John. The literary men of the world were a Martial and a 
Petronius ; the Church was producing the Apocalypse, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Gospel of St. John. The art of the world was 
degraded hy such infamous pictures as those on the walls of 
Pompeii; that of the Church consisted in the rude but pure and 
joyous emblems scrawled on the soft tufa of the catacombs. The 
amusements of the world were pitilessly sanguinary or shamefully 
corrupt; those of the Christians were found m gatheiings at once 
social and religious, as bright as they could be made by ^ the, 
gaiety of innocent and untroubled hearts. In the world infanticide 
was infamously universal ; in the Church the ’ baptised little ones 
were treated as those whose angels beheld the face of our Eather iii 
Heaven. In the world slavery was rendered yet more intolerable^ 
by the cruelty and impurity of masters ; in the Church the Christian 


1 The same result would follow from comparing the Shepherd of Hermas with the 
Apocalypse. On these writings we may refer to Reuss, TMol Ch'iet, li ; !l^genfel<^ 
A^o&i Vaier, Schwegler, iVacAcrp Zeitaltcr , Donaldson, , Lightfoot, 

SL Clement of Mome ; Pdeiderer, JPcLuhniiiiiiuSi ii ; Ritschl, Alikatk. Ki'iche, 
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slave, vrelcoined as a friend and a brother, often holding a position of 
ministerial dignity, was emancipated in all but name. In the world 
marriage was detested as a disagreeable necessity, and its very meaning 
was destioyed by the frequency and facility of divorce ; in the Church 
it was consecrated and honourable — ^the institution which had alone 
survived the loss of Paradise — and was all but sacramental in its 
Heaven-appointed blessedness. The world was settling into the sad- 
ness of unalleviated despair ; the Church was irradiated by an eternal 
hope, and rejoicing with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. In the 
world men were ‘‘ hateful and hating one another ; in the Church the 
beautiful ideal of human brotherhood was carried into practice. The 
Cliurch had learnt her Saviour’s lessons. A redeemed humanity was 
felt to be the loftiest of dignities ; man was honoured for being 
simply man ; every soul was regaided as precious, because for every 
soul Christ died ; the sick were tended, the poor relieved ; labour was 
represented as noble, not as a thing to be despised ; purity and resigna- 
tion, peacefulness and pity, humility and self-denial, courtesy and self- 
respect, were looked upon as essential qualifications for all who were 
called by the name of Christ. The Church felt that the innocence 
of her baptised members was her most irresistible form of apology , 
and all her best members devoted themselves to that which they re- 
garded as a sacred task — the breaking down of all the middle walls 
of partition in God’s universal temple, the obKteration of all minor 
and artificial distinctions, and the free development of man’s spmitual 
nature. 


CHAPTER YL 

ST. PETER. 

"EKKpiros Twv A.iro(rr6Xoii^ Kol (rrS/Ma rQv fiaOrirwv kc^ Kopv<p^ rot) — 

Cheysost. in Joann. Horn. 88. 

The early life of St. Peter cannot here be re-written, because in 
two previous works ^ I have followed the steps of his career so far 
as it is sketched m the sacred volume. After his youth as a poor 
and hard worked fisherman of the Lake of Galilee, we first find him 
as one of the hearers of St. John the Eaptist in the wilderness of 
Jordan. Brought to Jesus by his brother Andrew, he at once accepted 
the Saviour’s call, and received by anticipation that name of Keplias 
which he was afterwards to earn, partly by the stronger elements of 
his character, and partly by the grandeur of his Messianic confession 
We have already tried to understand the significance of the scenes in 


I The L\fe of Chmt, 1874 ; The Life of St. Paul, 1879. 
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wliicli he takes part. We have seen how he was called to active work 
and the abandonment of earthly ties after the miraculous draught of 
fishes. We have watched, step by step, the consistently inconsistent ” 
impetuosity of his character, at once brave and wavering — first brave, 
then wavering, but always finally recovering its courage and integrity.^ 
The narrative of the Gospel has brought before us his attempt to walk 
to his Lord upon the water ; his first public acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Christ, the Son of the living God ; the magnificent promises 
which, in his person, the Church received ; the subsequent presumption, 
wliich his Lord so sternly rebuked ; the many eager questions, often 
based upon mistaken notions, which he addressed to Christ, and ’which 
formed the occasion of some of our Lord’s most stiiking utterances ; 
the incident of the Temple contribution ; the refusal and then the 
eagerness to be washed by Christ ; the warnings addressed to him ; 
the inability to watch one hour ” ; the impetuous blow struclc at 
the High Priest’s servant; his forsaking of Christ in the hour of 
peril ; his threefold denial ; his bitter repentance and forgiveness ; 
his visit to the Sepulchre; the message which he received from the 
Risen Saviour; the exquisite scene at morning, on the shores of the 
misty lake, when Jesus appeared once more to seven of His disciples, 
and when, having once more tested the love of His generous hub un- 
stable Apostle, He gave him His last special injunctions to tend His 
sheep and feed His lambs, and foretold to him his earthly end 

Similarly we have studied, in the narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the leading part which he took in the early days after the 
death of Christ ; his speech on the day of Pentecost ; his miracles ; his 
journey to Samaria and the discomfiture of Simon Magus ; his kind- 
ness to St Paul; his memorable vision at Joppa; his baptism of 
Cornelius ; his bold initiative of living and eating with Gentiles who 
had received the gift of the Holy Ghost ; the dauntlessness with w’hich 
he faced the anger of the Jerusalem Pharisees ; his imprisonment and 
deliverance, the manly outspokenness of his opinions in the Synod at 
Jerusalem, when he declared himself unhesitatingly in favour of the 
views of St. Paul as to the freedom of Gentile converts from the 
burden of Mosaic observances. At this point — about a.d. 51 — ^he dis- 
appears from the narrative of the Acts. Prom this time forward he was 
overshadowed — at Jerusalem by the authority of James the Lord’s 
brother, throughout the Gentile communities by the genius and energy 
of St. Paul. This was naturally due to his intermediate position 
between the extreme parties of Paulinists and Judaists. Among the 
scattered Christian communities of the Circumcision he maintained a 
high authority, although it is probable that Christian tradition has not 
erred in indicating that even among the J ewish Christians of the Dis- 

1 **Vrai contraste de pusillanimity et de grandeur, condamny A. osciller toujoura 
entre la faute et le repentir, mais rachetant glorieusement sa faiblesse par son kunaility 
et sea larmes” (Thierry, J&rome, i. 176). 
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persion St, James still occupied the leading position. AH tliat ye can 
further learn respecting him in Scripture is derived from his own 
Epistles, and from one or two casual but important allusions in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. In the Epistle to the Galatians we read the 
description of the memorable scene at Amtioch, which produced^ upon 
the Church so deep an impression. Led away by the timidity which so 
strangely alternated with boldness in his character, St. Peter, on the 
arrivS of emissaries from James, had suddenly dropped the familiar 
intercourse with Gentiles which up to that time he had maintained. 
Shocked by an inconsistency of which he would himself have been 
incapable, St. Paul, the younger convert, the former persecutor, was 
compelled by the call of duty publicly to withstand the great Apostle, 
wHo by his own conduct stood condemned for inconsistency, and had 
shown himself untrue to his own highest convictions. Eurther than 
this, we learn that the name of Peter was elevated at Corinth (a.I). 57) 
into a party watchword; and that he was engaged in missionary 
journeys, in which he was accompanied by a Christian sister, who (since 
we know that he was married) was in aH probability his wife. From 
his own Epistles we learn almost nothing about his biography. Nearly 
every inference which we derive from them is precarious, even when it 
is intrinsically probable. He writes to the elect sojourners of the 
Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” but we 
cannot be certain that he had personally visited those countries. ^ The 
question whether his letter is addressed to the J ewish or the Gentile 
converts is one which still meets with the most contradictory, although 
at the same time the most confident, replies. He sends his letter by 
Silvanus; but we are not expressly told that this Silvanus is the 
previous companion of St. Paul. He sends a salutation from “ Marcus 
my son ” ; but there is nothing to prove that Marcus was not his real 
son,^ nor have we any certain information that he is referring to St. 
Mark the Evangelist. In these instances we may, however, accept the 
general consensus of Christian antiquity in favour of the affirmative 
suppositions.® If so, we see the deeply interesting fact that -the chosen 
friends and companions of St. Peter were also the chosen friends and 
companions of St. Paul — a fact which eloquently refutes the modern 
supposition of the irreconcilable antagonism between the two Apostles 
and their Schools. But when we come to the closing salutation — “ The 

1 That he had done so is simply an inference from 1 Pet. i. 1. Origen only says, ‘‘ He 
seems to have preached there ” {ap. Euseb. iii. 1). ,,See Epiphan. Saer, xxvii. ; Jerome, 
Catal. s. V. Petrixs. 

2 St. Clemens of Alexandria says {Strom, iii., p. 448) that he had sons of his own, but 
their names are not preserved, and they were therefore probably unknown persons. 
Tradition tells of a daughter, Petronilla {Ada Sanct., May. 31). 

® Some have supposed that^an actual son of St. Peter’s is meant, but Origen {ap. 
Euseb. JS. E. vi. 25), OEcumenius, etc., are probably right in supposing that Joha Mark 
(Acts xii. 25), the Evangelist, is meant, especially as Papias, Clemens of Alexandria, 
Irenceus, and others, say that he was the follower, disciple, and interpreter of St. Pau) 
(Euseb. M* E. iii. 39, vi, 14, etc, ; Iren. Haet\ iii. D), 
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co-elect in Babylon sahiteth yon,” the conclusions of each successive 
commentate!' are ^videly divergent. It is still disputed whether '' the 
co-elect ” is a Christian Church or a Christian woman ; and if the latter, 
whether she is or is not Peter's wife ; and wrhether Babylon is the great 
Assyiian capital or a metaphorical allusion to the great western Baby- 
lon — Imperial Borne. 

Eminent as was the position of St. Peter, ^ the real details of the 
closing years of his life will never be known. But Christian tradition, 
acquiring definitiveness in proportion as it is removed from the period 
of which it speaks, has provided us with many details, which form the 
biography of the Apostle as it is ordinarily accepted by Bomanists. 
AVA are told that he left Jerusalem in A.i> 33, and was for seven yeai'S 
Bishop of Antioch, leaving Euodius as his successor j that during this 
period he founded the Churches to which his letter is addressed ; that 
he went to Borne in a.d. 40, and was bishop there for twenty-five years, 
though he constantly left the city for missionary journeys. The chief 
events of his residence at Borne 'were, according to legend, his conver- 
sion of Philo and of the Senator Puclens, with his two daughters, 
Praxedes and Pudentiana ; and his public conflict with Simon Magus. 
The impostor, after faihng to raise a dead youth — a miracle which St. 
Peter accomplished — ^finally attempted to delude the people by asserting 
that he would fly to heaven ; but, at the prayer of St. Peter and St Paul, 
he was deserted by the demons who supported him, and dashed bleed- 
ing to the earth. ^ During the ISTeronian persecution the Apostle is said 
to have yielded to the urgent requests of the Christians that he should 
escape from Borne ; but when he had got a little beyond the Porta 
Capena he met the Lord carrying his cross, and asked him, '^Lord, 
whither goest thou ? ” {Domme, qmy 'caMs f) I go to Borne,” said 
Jesus, “to be crucified agam for thee” The Apostle, feeling the force 
of the gentle rebuke, turned back, and was imprisoned in the Tuili- 
aniun. He there conveited his gaoler, miraculously causing a sprmg to 
burst out from the rocky floor for his baptism. On seeing his wife led 
to execution, he rejoiced at her journey homewards,”® and, addressing 
her by name, called to her in a voice of cheei-ful encouragement, Oh, 
remember the Lord ! ” He was executed on the same day as St. Paul. 
They parted on the Ostian Boad, and St. Peter was then led to the top 
of the Janiculum, where he was crucified, not in the ordinary position, 

1 See Excursus I., on the Asserted Primacy of St. Peter. 

2 There seems to have been a similar legend about Balaam, dimly alluded to by 
the LXK. in the words evi^poirfi, Josh. xiu. 22, and in the Targum of Jonathan, 
Num. xxsa 6. See Prankl Vorstudlen, p. 187. For the whole legend of Simon 
Magus see Justin. Mart. Apol. h. 69 ; Iren. Saer. i. 20 ; Tert. A2X)l. 13 ; Euseb. 
H, JS'. u. 14 ; Const Apost vi 8, 9 ; Amob. adv. Gentes, h. ; Epiphan. Sae)', xxi. ; 
Sulp. Sev. ii. ; Egesippus, JDe Excid. Hieo'os, in. 2 (on Egesippus see Herzog, s v 
Heg.); Nicephorus, H* E. ii. 14; Acta Petri di PauU ; Ps. Abdias, Ada Apost. 
From these authors it is taken by Marcossius, Be SaereticiSt p. 444, and the Church 
historians. 

3 eiff oIkov avoKOfiLS^^ (Clem Alex. StroTJi, vii.). 
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but, by his otyh request, head downwards, because he held himself 
unwoHhy to die in the same manner as his Lord. 

In the whole of this legend, embellished as it is in current Martyr- 
ologies with many elaborate details, there is scarcely one single fact on 
which we can rely. For instance, the notion that Peter was ever Bishop 
at Antioch between the years a,d. 33 — 40 is inconsistent with clear 
statements in the narrative of the Acts, in which Paul and Barnabas 
appear as the leaders and virtual founders of that Gentile Churcli,^^ 
Again, if he had founded the Church of Rome, or had ever resided 
there before a.d. 64, it is inconceivable that neither St. Luke in the 
Acts, nor St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, nor again in the five 
letters which he wrote from Rome during his first and second imprison- 
ments, should have made so much as the slightest allusion to him or to 
his work. The story of his collision with Simon Magus is a romance. 
It IS founded on St. Peter’s actual meeting with the sorcerer in Samana, 
which is developed in the Clementines into a series of journeys from 
place to place, undertaken with the express view of thwarting this 
'' founder of all the heresies ” The legend is partly due to a mistake of 
Justin Martyr, who supposed that a statue dedicated to the Sabine god 
Semo Sancus^ (of whom Justin had never heard) was reared in honour 
of Simon Sanctus With these elements of confusion there is mixed 
up a malignant Ebionite attempt to calumniate St Paul in a covert way 
under the pseudonym of Simon Magus, and to imply that St. Peter was 
at the head of a counter-mission to overthrow the supposed heretical 
teaching of his brother Apostle. The notion of this counter-mission is 
derived from the actual counter-mission of Judaists who falsely claimed 
the sanction of St James.^ The circumstance which suggested the 
legendary death of Simon in an attempt to fly was the actual death of 
an actor, who was dashed to the ground at Hero’s feet while trying, by 
moans of a flying machine, to sustain 'the part of Icarus.^ If the 
youthful actor who was condemned to make this perilous attempt was a 
Christian, who would otherwise have been executed in some other way, 
we may well imagine that Christians would not soon forget an incident 
which sprinkled the very Antichrist with the blood of martyrs.® But 
it is possible that the legend may rest on small basis of fact. Rome 
abounded in Oriental thaumaturgists and impostors. Simon may have 

1 Acts xi 19. 2 vi. 213; Prop. iv. 9, 74, &c. 

3 He was identified with Dius F'ldim The inscnption was actually found in 1574, 
in the popedom of Gregory XIII., on an island in the Tiber, as Justin said. Juatm, 
Ayol. 1 . 26 ; Tert Apol 13 ; Baromus, Annal. ad an. 44 ; Gieseler, i, 49 ; Xeander, li, 
162 ; Henan, Les Apotres, pp 275—277. In this island, now called “ The Island of 
Bartholomew, ” there was a college of Tridentales in honour of Semo Sancus (Orelli 
1860-61). 

^ Acts XV. 24 

^ ® On this attempt to fly, see the commentators on Juy. S^^t, viii. 186 , Mart, Spectac, 
vii. ; Suet. ISfero, 12. 

^ ** Icarus, primo statun conatu, juxta cubiculum ejus decidit ipsiunque cruore 
resperait, Suet.” l,c, ‘ ' 
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been attracted to a city which, naturally drew to itself all the villainy of 
the world, and there he may once more have encountered St Peter ^ 
Blit if they met at Pome, all the details of their meeting have l^cen 
disguised under a mixture of vague reminiscences and imagiiiarv details. 

The assertion that Peter was Bishop of Home, but that he ccm^tmitly 
left it to exercise apostolic oversight throughout the world, is nothing 
but an ingenioim theory.^ The statement that he came to Borne in iln 
leign of Claudius, a.d. 42, is first found in the Clcvonicon oi Buscbms, 
nearly three centuries afterwards, and cannot be reconciled with fur 
inferences from what St. Paul tells us about the Church. As late as 
A-D. 52, St. Peter was at Jerusalem, and took an active part in the 
Synod of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 7) ^ and he was then labouring mainly 
among the Je^vs (Gal. ii. 7, 9). In a.d. 57 he was gravellings as a 
missionary witL h^g wife (1 Cor ix. 5). He was not atltome when StT” 
Paiu wrote to that Church in a.d. 58, nor when St. Paul came there as 
a piisoner in A E. 61, nor during the years of St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
a.d. 61—63, nor when he wrote his last Epistles, a.d. 66 and 67. If 
he was ever at Home at all, which we hold to be almost certain, from 
the unanimity of the tradition, it could only have been very briefly 
before his martyrdom.^ And this is, in fact, the assertion of Lactantius‘ 
(t 330), who says that he first came to Borne in Isero’s reign, and of 
Origen (f 254), who says that he arrived there at the close of his life 
and of the Fraedicatio Fetri, printed with the w^orks of St Cypiian*' 
His bishopric ” at Borne probably consisted only in his efforts about 
the time of his martyrdom to stren^hen the faith of the Church," and 
especially of the Jewish Chiistians. Indeed, there is much to be said 
in favour of the view that the Jewish and Gentile sections of the 
Church in Borne were separated by unusually deep divisions, and 
possessed their separate pr esbyter s^’ or “bishops” for some yrars. 
Such a fact would accounfiTor some confusion in the names of the first 
two or three Bishops of Borne. Eusebius — following Irenseus and 

Epiphanius — says tliat the first Bishops of Borne were Peter, Linus, 
Cietus or Anencletus, and Clement ^ But Hippoljrtus (a.d. 225) seems 
to regard Cletiis and Anencletus as two different persons, and places 

1 As asserted in Justin, Ajpol. i. 26, 56 ; Iren, contra Haer. i. 23, § 1 ; Phihsophumenat 
vi. 20; Constt. Aposi v. ; Euseb H. E. li 13, 14, etc. 

- It was first suggested by Baronius {Annal. ad. an 39, § 25) and Fr Windisch- 
mann [Virdiciae Petrinaej p. 112), and hastily adopted by Thiersch (A. Test. (Janon^ 
p. 104). 

3 This view is now accepted by Roman Catholics like Valesius, Pagi, Baluz, Hiig, 
Klee, Dollinger, "Waterworth, Allnatt. See Watenvorth, Engl and Eonie, ii. ; Alloatt, 
Cathedra Fetn, p. 114. The Roman Catholic historian Alzog only speaks of the t'weufcy- 
five years’ episcopate as an ancient report (n 104). 

4 Lactant De Mort. Per sec. 2. 

2 Ongen ap. Euseb E ni 1. 

** Oypriam, Opp , p. 139, ed. Eigalt. 

7 Clemens Romanua, third bishop of Rome, speaks even more of St Raul than of St. 
Peter {Ep. ad Cor. v.). 

* Euseb. S. JT. iii. 2, 4, and 21 ; Iren, ap. Euseb. R.E^v. 6. 
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Clement before Cletiis; and Tertullian (t 218) says that Clement was 
ordained by St. Peter. ^ 

Tbe notion of the Apostle’s crucifixion bead downwards is derived 
from a passing allusion in Origen, and seems to contradict an expression 
of Teitulliaru^ It was possibly suggested by an erroneous translation 
of some Latin expression for capital punishment. At any rate, it stands 
condemned as a sentimental anachronism, bearing on its front the traces 
of later and more morbid forms of piety rather than the simple humility 
of the Apostles, who rejoiced in all things to imitate their Lord.^ Those 
who accept tliese legends must do so on the authority of an heretical 
novel, written with an evil tendency, not earlier than the beginning of 
the third century ; or else on that of the apocryphal Acta Fetri et Fauli, 
which appeared at a still later date. All that we can really learn about 
the closing years of St. Peter from the earliest Fathers may be summed 
up in the few words, that in all probability he was martyred at Pome.'^ 

That he died by mait 3 nrdom may be regarded as certain, because, 
apai-t from tradition, it seems to be implied in the words of the Pisen 
Christ to His penitent Apostle.® That this mart 3 rrdom took place at 
Pome, though first asserted by Tertullian and Gains at the beginning of 
the third century, may (in the absence of any rival tradition) be accepted 
as a fact, in spite of the ecclesiastical tendencies which might have led 
to its invention ; but the only Serif iural authority which can be quoted 
for any visit of St. Peter to Pome is the one word, The Church in 
Babylon saluteth you.”® 

If, as I endeavour to show in the Excursus, there is reasonable 
certainty that Babylon is here used as a sort of cryptograph for Pome, 
the fair inferences from Scripture accord with the statements of tradition 
in the two simple particulars that St. Peter was martyred, and that this 
martyrdom took place at Pome. These inferences agree well with the 
probability that Silvanus, of whom we last hear in company with St. 
Paul at Corinth, and St. Mark, for whose assistance St. Paul had wished 
during his Poman imprisonment, were also at Pome, and were now 
acting in conjunction with the gi’eat Apostle of the Circumcision. The 
belief that St. Mark acted as the “interpreter” (ep/xnvevr^s) of St. Peter 
may have arisen from the Apostle’s ignorance of the Latin language, 
and his need of some one to be his spokesman during his residence and 
his legal trial in the imperial city. 

1 Tert. DeJPraesc. Haeret. 32. 

2 “ Ubi Petrus jpassioni dominicae adaequaturF -De Praesc. 36. 

3 Neauder, Planting, p. 377. It is curious to watch, the growth, of this fiction. It 
begins with Origen, who simply says that it was done “ at bis own choice ” {ap. Euseb. 
H. E. iii. 1). To this Eufinus adds, “ that he might not seem to be equalled to his Lord ” 
(ne exaequari Domino videretur), which contradicts the saying of Tertullian, that “he was 
equalled to his Lord in the manner of his death.” Lastly, St. Jerome says that he 
was crucified with his head towards the earth and his legs turned upwards, “asserting 
that he was unwortliy to be crucified in the same way as his Lord ” {De Vir. Illustr. 1) , 

* See Excursus II., on St. Peter’s Visit to Home. ® John vvi- 19, 

® See Excursus III., on the Use of the Name Babylon for Kome. 
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CHAPTER Yn. 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 

“ Then all hiraseH, all Joy and cahn, 

Though for a while his hand forego. 

Just as it touched, the martyr’s palm, 

He turns him to his task below.” — K eble, 

The previous chapter has led us to conclude that the First Epistle 
of St. Peter was written at Rome. The doM at which it was written 
cannot be fixed with certainty. The outburst of the Is^eronian per- 
secution took place in a.d. 64, but it is difficult to suppose that 
St. Peter arrived accidentally in Rome on the very eve of the 
conflagration. It seems more probable that he was either brought 
there as a prisoner, or went to support the Jewish Christians during the 
subsequent pressure of their terrible afflictions.^ In that case he wrote 
the First Epistle shortly before his death, and he must have been 
martyred in the year 67 or 68, about the same time as liis gi’eat 
brother- Apostle, St. Paul, with whom he is always united in tlie 
earliest traditions. 

That the First Epistle of St. Peter is genuine — a precious relic 
of the thoughts of one of Christ’s most honoured Apostles — we may 
feel assured. Its authenticity is supported by overwhelming external 
evidence. The Second Epistle, whether genuine or not, is at any 
rate a very ancient document, and it unhesitatingly testifies to the 
genuineness of the first. The First Epistle is,” says M. Renan, “ one 
of the writings of the Hew Testament which are the most anciently 
and the most unanimously cited as authentic.” Papias, Poly carp, 
Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen,^ all furnish 
indisputable evidence in its favour.® The proof that the writer was 
influenced by the Epistle to the Ephesians is in accordance with the 
character of the age, for the early Christians, as was peifectly natural, 
were in the habit of echoing one another’s thoughts. Modem wTiters 


1 St. Paid seems to have been absent from Home for two full years before Ms second 
imprisonment, and during tMs time the Christians must still have been liable to 
oppression and martyrdom, even after the first attack upon them had spent its fuiy. 
Tertullian asserts that laws were for the first time promulgated against the Christians by 
Kero, wMch rendered Christianity a rdigio illicita ” (acZ Natt. 74 ; ApoL 5 ; Sulp. Sev. 
ECist. ii. 29, § 3). This is rendered very doubtful by Pliny’s letter to Trajan. 

- See Euseb. H. E.m. 2.o, 39 ; iv. 14, v. 8, vi 25 ; Poly carp, Ep. ad Philip. ; Iren. 
contra Maer. iv. 9, § 2 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 8, iv. 7 ; Tert. Scorp. 12. Besides tMs, 
there are many distinct allusions to it in the Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians. 
Little importance, therefore, can be attached to its absence from the Muratorian Canon, 
and its rejection by Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

2 Keim [Pom und Chriitenihum, p. 1941, without deigning to oSer a reason, assigns it 
to the time of T^jan. In this he follows Hilgenfeld 
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do exactly the same. The Y^ords and thoughts of every writer who 
makes any wide or serious impression are, consciously or unconsciously, 
adopted by others exactly as if they were original and independent; 
and this is true to such an extent that an author’s real success is often 
obliterated by its very universality. The views which he originated 
come to be regarded as commonplace, simply because aU his con- 
temporaries have adopted them. But this was still more the case 
in days when books were very few in number. The writings of the 
Apostles are marked by mutual resemblances, and the works of men 
like Ignatius, and Poly carp, and Clement of Pome, consist in large 
measure of a mosaic of phrases which they have caught up from their 
predecessors. 

The style of St. Peter in this Epistle resembles in many particulars 
the style of his recorded speeches. It is characterised by the fire 
and energy which we should expect to find in his forms of expression ; 
but that energy is tempered by the tone of Apostolic dignity, and by 
the fatherly nnldness of one who was now aged, and was near the close 
of a life of labour. He speaks with authority, and yet with none of 
the threatening sternness of St. James. We find in the letter the plain 
and forthright spirit of the man insisting again and again on a few 
great leading conceptions. The subtle dialectics, the polished irony, 
the involved thoughts, the lightning-like rapidity of inference and 
suggestion, which we find in the letters of the Apostle of the Un- 
circumcision, are wholly wanting in him. His casual connexions, 
marking the natural and even fiow of his thoughts, are of the simplest 
character; and yet a vigorously practical turn of mind, a quick 
susceptibility of influence, and a large catholicity of spirit, such as we 
know that he possessed, are stamped upon every page. He aims 
throughout at practical exhortation, not at systematic exposition ; and 
his words, in their force and animation, reflect the simple, sensuous, 
and passionate nature of the impulsive Simon of whom we read in 
the Gospels. Even if the external evidence in favour of the Epistle 
had been less convincing, the arguments on which its authenticity has 
been questioned by a few modem theologians have been so amply 
refuted as to establish its authorship with completer certainty. 

1. It is not so much a letter as a treatise, addressed to Cliristians 
in general. It is mainly hortative, and its exhortations are founded 
on Christian hope, and on the efiects of the death of Christ. It is not. 
however, a scholastic treatise, but rather a practical address, at once 
conciliatory in tone and independent in character. It may -with equal 
truth he called Pauline and Judseo-Christian. It is Jiicljeo-Christian 
in its sympathies, yet without any J udaic bitterness. It is Pauline in 
its expressions, yet with no polemic purpose. In both respects it 
accords with the character and circumstances of the gi’eat Apostle. It 
is completely silent about the Law, and enters into none of the once 
vehement controversies about the rel^ition of the Law to the Gospel 
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or of FaitL. to Works. There is no predetermined attempt to reconcile 
opposing parties, but all party watchwords are either kapaitially 
omitted, or are stripped of their sterner antitheses.^ 

2. One proof that it was written by St. Peter results from tlie 
natural w'ay in which we can trace the induence of the most prominent 
events which occuiTed dm^ing his association with his Lord.'^ He does 
not mention them ; he does not even in any marked way refer to them ; 
and yet we find in verse after verse the indication of subtle 
reminiscences such as must have lingered in the mind of St. Peter. 
Christ had said to him, “ Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build 
my Church,” and he speaks of Christ as “ a rock,” the corner-stone of a 
spiritual house, and of Chiistians as living stones built into it. Christ 
had sternly reproved him when he made himself a stumbling-block, and 
he sees how perilous it is to turn the Lord’s will into a rock of oiienee,^ 
using the two veiy words which lie at the heart of those two conse- 
cutive moments which had been the crisis of his life.'* When he had 
rashly pledged his Master to pay the Temple didi-achm, our Lord 
had indeed accepted the obligation, but at the same time had taught 
him that the children were free ; and St. Peter here teaches the 
Churches that, though free, they were still to submit for the Lord’s 
sake to every human ordinance.® Bound by the quantitative con- 
ceptions of Jewish formalism, he had once asked wLether he was 
to forgive his brother up to seven times, and had been told he was 
to forgive him up to seventy times seven ; and he has so well learnt the 
lesson as to tell his conveirts that ‘‘Love shall cover the multitude 
of sins.” ^ In answer to his too unspiritual question, “what reward 
the Apostles should have for having forsaken all to follow Christ,” 
he had heard the promise that they should sit on thrones ; and 
throughout this Epistle his thoughts are full of the future glory and 
of its “amaranthine crown. He had heard Jesus compare the 
“ days of Hoah ” to the days of the Son of Man,® and his thoughts 
dwell so earnestly upon the comparison that he uses the expression in a 
way wliich unintentionally Kroits the fulness of his revelation.^ He 
had seen his Lord strip off His upper garment and tie a towel round 
his waist, when, with marvellous self-abasement, he stooped to wash 
His Disciples’ feet hence, when he wishes to impress the lesson 
of humility, he is led insensibly to the intensely picturesque expression 


1 See Sckwegler, UTackap. Zeitalt, ii 22 ; Pfleiderer, Paulinism. iL 150, E. T. 

2 Matt. xvi. 18 ; 1 Pet. ii. 4—8. This peculiarity of the Epistle lias been worked out 
and illustrated by no one so fully or with such delicate insight as by Dean Plumptre in 
Ms edition of tbe Epistle in the Cambridge Bible for schools, p. 13, seg. 

^ 1 Pet. iL 8, irerpa CKavSiXov. 

^ Matt. xvi. 18, €7rl raVTT] Tfj ireTpa ; 23, o-Kdi^aAoy fiov el, 

6 Matt. xviL 24—27 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13—16. ® Matt, xviii. 22 ; 1 Pet, iv. 8. 

7 Matt. xix. 28 ; 1 Pet. i. 5, y. 4. « Matt. xxiv. 37. 

® Compare 1 Pet. Hi. 20 with iv. 6. 

John xiii. 1 — 6. 
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that tliej should “tie on humility like a dress fastened with knots. 
Perhaps, too, from that lYashing, and the solemn lessons to which 
it led, he gained his insight into the true meaning of Baptism, as 
being not the putting away the filth of the fiesh, but the intercourse of 
a good conscience with its God.^ At a very solemn moment of his life 
Christ had told him that Satan had desired to have him and the other 
Apostles, that lie might sift them as wheat, ^ and he warns the Church 
of the prowling activity and power of the Devil, using respecting 
him the word “ adversary ” (^avriSiicos), which occurs nowhere else in tlie 
Epistles, but more than once in the sayings of the Lord.^ Again and 
again on the last evening of the life of Christ he had been bidden 
to watch and pray, and had fallen because he had not done so ; and 
w^atchfulness is a lesson on which he most earnestly insists.® He had 
been one of the few faithful eye-witnesses of the buffets and weals 
indicted on Christ in His sufferings, and of His silence in the midst 
of reviling, and to these striking circumstances he makes a very special 
reference.® He had seen the Cross uplifted from the ground with 
its awful burden, and respecting that cross he uses a very peculiar 
expression.^ He had heard Jesus warn Thomas of the blessedness 
of those who having not seen yet believed, and he quotes almost 
the very words.® He "Ead "Eeen thrice exhorted to tend and feed 
Christ’s sheep, and the pastoral image is prominent in his mind and 
exhortations.^ Lastly, he had been specify bidden when conveibed 
to strengthen his brethren, and this from fe’st to last is the avowed 
object of his present letter.^® 

3. Again we recognise the true St. Peter by the extreme vividness 
of his expressions. It has been a unanimous tradition in the Church 
that the minute details recorded by St. Mark are due to the fact 
that he wrote from information given him by St. Peter. Picturesque- 
ness is as evidently a characteristic of the mind of St. Peter as it 
is of the mind of St. Mark. In St Mark it is shown by touches of 
graphic description, in St. Peter by words which are condensed 
metaphors. 

4. Such is the close analogy between the thoughts and expressions 
of the Epistle and those which the Gospel story of the writer would have 


^ 1 Pet. V. 5, eyKOfx^ucraa-de. 

3 1 Pet, iii. 21. For the “answer” of the A. Y. the Kevised Version suggests 
** interrogation,” “appeal,” “inquiry,” t;. fu/m, p. 75. The verb eirepoirav is common in 
the Gospels, and always means “to ask further,” but the substantive does not occur 
elsewhere in the Kew Testament. 

3 Luke xxii. 31. Here the common danger of the Apostles, “ Satan has desired to 
have you (vjaas), . . . but I have prayed for thee (ere),” is restored by the Revised Version. 

1 Pet. V. 8 ; Matt v 25 ; Luke xii. 58, xviii. 3. Pet. v. 8, seq. 

® 1 Pet. ii. 20, ; 23, o^k avreXotSopet; 24, o5 Tw p.a>Xto7rt aiiTOu. 

7 1 Pet. ii. 24, avijveyKey kv tw o-iafiarL eirl to |vAov. V. infrci, p. 71. 

8 1 Pet. i. 8. 9 1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 2. lo i Pet. v. 12. 

n 1 Pet. ii- 2, “ guileless, unadulterated milk ; ” iv. 4, “ outpouring ” (excess of riot) ; 
iv. 15, “ other-people s-bishop ” (busybody in other men’s matteis). 
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led 11 s to expect. Nor is the resemblance between the speeches of the 
St Peter o£ the Acts and the stylo of the St Peter of the Epistle less 
striking. As in the Acts so in the Epistle, he refers to Isaiah's lutta- 
phor of the rejected corner-stone,^ in both the witness of the Holv 
Ghost is prominent , ^ both he speaks of the Cross as '' the tree ” j ^ in 
both he dwells on the position of the Apostles as '' witnesses ; in both 
he puts forward the death of Christ as the fulfilment of prophecy ; in 
both the Besurrection is made the mam ground of faith and hope in 
both we find special mention of God as the Judge of quick and dead ; " 
m both the eihortation to repentance is based on the fact of man's 
redemption;® lastly, in both, as a matter of style, there is a prevalence 
of simple relatival connexions, and as a matter of doctime there is the 
representation of God as one who has no respect for persons.^ 

5. Is it not, further, a very remarkable circumstance that in the 
Acts St. Peter, in one of his outbursts of impetuous boldness, ventures 
to call the Law “ a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were strong 
enough to hear ; ” and in the Epistle — though he was a Jew, though he 
was closely allied to St. J ames in many of his sympathies, though he 
strongly felt the influence of the Pharisaic Christians at Jerusalem, 
though he borrows the symbols of the theocracy to a marked extent — 
does not so much as once mention or allude to the Mosaic Law at all ? 
Even if any of these peculiarities standing alone could be legaided as 
accidental, their aggregate force is very considerable ; nor do we think it 
possible that a forger — even if a forger could otherwise have produced 
such an epLstle as this — could have combined in one shoi*t composition so 
many instances of subtle verisimilitude.^^ 

6. A very remarkable feature of the Epistle, and one which must 
have great prominence in leading us to a conclusion about its date, 
characteristics, and object, is the extent to vrhich the wmiter has felt the 
influence both of St. James and of St. Paul No one can compare the 


1 1 Pet. iL 7 ; Aefts iv. 11. ^ 1 Pet. i. 12 ; Acts v, 32. 

5 1 Pet. ii. 24 ; Acts v. 30, x. 39. 

* 1 Pet. i 8, V. 1 ; Acts ii. 32, ui. 15, x. 41. 

5 1 Pet. i 10 ,* Acts in. 18, x. 43. 

6 1 Pet i 3, 4, 21, ill. 21 ; Acts ii. 32—36, liL 15, iv. 10, x. 40. 

7 *1 TTT ^ • A /'4‘C! ^ A ^ 

s 1 Pet. ii. 24^; Acts lii. 19 — ^26. 9 1 Pet. i. 17 ; Acts x. 2. 

1 Pet. 1 2 sprinkling”), IS — ^20, ii. 9, 10 (Ex xix. 5, 6) 

To these might be added 1 Pet. i. 13 (“ girding up the loins of your mind com- 
p ired with Luke xii. 35; L 12, “to stoop and look ” (7ra.pa/cvj//at)3 compared with Luke 
xxiv. 12 ; ii 15, “to put to silence” (^i/xouv}, compared with Lnke iv. 35 ; and the use 
of the word.cTKoXtbs (u. 18), as compared with his use of the same word in his recorded 
speech (Acts ii. 40). 

1- I p>ass over as veiy possibly accidental and independent the few points of resem- 
blance between the language of St. Peter and St. John (cf. 1 Pet. u. 19, 22 with 
1 John 1 , 7, lu. 3, IV. 11, and 1 Pet. ii 9 with Rev. i. 6) ; nor do I thmk that much 
impoitance can be attached to the few comcidences between 1 Pet and Hebrews 
{eg, 1 Pet. i. 2 and Heb ix. 13 ; 1 Pet. n. 2 and Heb v. 12, etc ). I regard the 
attempt of Weiss, in his elaborate JPdrimsche Lehrhegnff, to prove the early dfite of the 
Einstle, and the indebtedness of St. Paul to its expiessions, as misleading and untenable, 
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number and peculiarity of tbe identical expressions adduced in tbe note^ 
without the conviction that they can oiily be accounted for by the 
infiuence of the earlier writei*s on the later. At this epoch, both among 
Jews and Christians, there was a free adaptation of phraseology which 
had come to be regarded as a common possession. That St. Peter lias 
here been the conscious or unconscious borrower may be regarded as 
certain, alike on chronological and on psychological considerations. li 
the Epistle was written from Pome, we see the sti*ongest reasons to 
conclude that it was written later than the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
therefore after the death of St J ames. The manner in which St. Peter 
writes shows that he is often accepting the phraseology of others, but 
infusing into their language a somewhat different shade of meaning. 
When we consider the extreme plasticity of St. Peter’s nature, the 
emotional impressiveness and impetuous receptivity which characterise 
his recorded acts ; when we remember, too, that it was his habit to 
approach all subjects on the practical and not on the speculative side, 
and to think the less of distinctions in the form of holding the common 
faith, because his mind was absorbed in the contemplation of that 
glorious Hope of which he is pre-eminently the Apostle, — we find an 
additional reason for accepting the Epistle as genuine. We see in it the 
simple, unsystematic, practical synthesis of the complementary — but not 
contradictory — truths insisted on alike by St. Paul and St. J ames. St. 
Peter dwells more exclusively than St. Paul on moral duties ; he leans 
more immediately than St. James on Gospel truths. 

7. There is no material difficulty in his acquaintance with these 
writings of his illustrious contemporaries. Among the small Christian 


if not as “altogether futile ” (Pfleiderer, JPauUnism, ii. 150). He has found very few 
followers in liis opinion. The resemblances are mainly to the Ex>istles to the Homans 
and Ephesians 

Eph. i, 4—7 
Epli. i. 3 
Ei>h. ii. 8 


IPet. i, 1 
IPet. i. S 
1 Pet. i. 14 
IPet. ii. 6—10 
1 Pet. ii. 11 
1 Pet. ii. 13 
1 Pet. ii. 18 
1 Pet. iii. 1 
1 Pet. lii. 9 
1 Pet. lii 22 
1 Pet. iv. 1 
1 Pet. iv. 10 
IPet. V. 1 
IPet. V. 5 


Eph. vi. 5 
Eph. V. 22 

Eph, i 20 


Eph. V. 21 


Rom. xii. 2 
Rom. ix. 25 — 32 
Rom. vii. 23 
Rom. xiii. 1 — i 


Rom. xvi, 17 
Rom. viii. 34 
Rom. vi. 6 
Rom. xii, 6 
Rom. viii. 18 


The chief resemblances between St. Peter and St. James will be found in the following 
passages : — 

1 Pet. i 6 — 7 James i. 2—4 

1 Pet. i. 24 James i. 10 

1 Pet. iv. 8 James v. 20 

IPet. V. 5,9 James iv. 6,7,10 


The sux>posed parallels between the Ei^istle and those to Timothy and Titus are not real 
parallels, but arise fi*om similarity of subject (1 Pet. iil 1, v. 1, seq.). There is nothing 
in these similarities to discredit the authenticity of the Epistle, and the absence of 
Johannine phrases is another proof of its antiquity. 
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commtinities the letters of the Apostles were eagerly distributed. The 
Judaists would have been sure to supply St. Peter with the letter of the 
saintly Bishop of Jerusalem; and such companions as Mark and Sil- 
yanus, both of whom had lived in intimate lelationship with St. Paul, 
and of whom the former had been expressly mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, could not have failed to bring to St Peter’s knowledge 
the sublimest and most heavenly of the Epistles of St. Paul. The 
antagonism in which St. James and St. Paul had been airayed by their 
hasty followers would have acted with St. Peter as an additional reason 
for using indiscriminately the language of them both. It was time that 
the bitterness of controversies should cease, now that the Church was 
passing through the fiery storm of its first systematic persecution. It 
was time that the petty differences within the fold should be forgotten 
when the howling wolves were leaping into its enclosure from %vithout. 
The sufieiing Christians needed no impassioned arguments or eager 
dialectics; they mainly needed to be taught the blessed lessons of 
resignation and of hope. These are the key-notes of St. Peter’s Epistle.^ 
As they stood defenceless before their enemies, he points them to the 
patient and speechless anguish of the Lamb of God ^ Patient endurance 
in the present would enable them to set an example even to their 
enemies ; the hope of the future would change them very soitows into 
exultant triumph.® In the great battle which had been set in airay 
against them, Hope should be their helmet and Innocence their shield * 

8. And yet in teachiug to his readers these blessed lessons St. Peter 
by no means loses bis own origmality. The distinctions between the 
three Apostles — distinctions between their methods rather than their 
views — may be seen at a glance. They become salient when we observe 
that whereas St. J ames barely alludes to a single event in the life of 
Christ, St. Peter makes eveiy truth and exhortation hinge on His 
example, His suffeiings, His Cross, His Besurrection, and His exalta- 
tion ; ® and that whereas St. Peter is greatly indebted to the Epistle to 
the Bomans, he yet makes no use of St. Paul’s central doctrine of 
Justification by Eaith. Thus even when he is influenced by his prede> 
cessor’s phraseology, he is occupied with somewhat different conceptions. 
The two Apostles hold, indeed, the same truths, but, to the eternal 
advantage of the Church, they express them differently. Antagonism 
between them there was none ; but they were mutually independent. 
The originality of St. Peter is not only demonstrated by the sixty 
isolated expressions {Jiapaoo legomma) of his short Epistle, but also by 
his modification of many of St. Paul’s thoughts in accordance with his 
own immediate spiritual gift. That gift was the Kv^epy-rjireas — 


1 BesigTUXtionj 1 Pet. i 6, ii 13 — 25, id. 1, 9 — ^12, 17, 18, iv. 1 — 4, v. 6 ; ffope, 1 Pet. i 
4, 12, 13, iv. 6, 7, V. 1, 4, 6, 10, 11. 

3 1 Pet. i. 19, ii, 22—25. 3 Jo 2 j, 1 Pet. i. 6, 8, iv. 13, 14. 

^ InnoceTice, 1 Pet. i. 13 — ^16, 22, ii. 1, U, 12, iii. 13, 15, 21, iv. 15, 

« 1 Pet. I 3, 7, 13, iu. 22, iv. 11, 13. 
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that power of administrative wisdom whiich. made liis example so valuable 
to the Infant Church. It was worthy of his high position and authority 
to express the common practical consciousness of the Christian Chinch 
in a form which avoided party disagreements. The views of St. Paul 
are presented by St. Peter m their every-day bearing rather than in 
their spiritual depths ; and in their moral, rather than their mystical 
significance St. Peter adopts the views of his great bi other Apostles, 
but he clothes them in simpler and in conciliatory terms. ^ And if these 
phenomena, from their very delicacy, constitute an almost irresistible 
proof of the genuineness of the Epistle, how decisive is the evidence 
which they furnish that there was none of that deadly opposition between 
the adherents of Kephas and of Paul which has been assumed as the true 
key to the Apostolic history ! How certain is it that “ the wretched 
caiicature of an Apostle, a thing of shreds and patches, which struts and 
fumes through those Ebionite romances, would not have been likely to 
write with thoughts and phrases essentially Pauline flowing from his 
pen at every turn.” ^ 

9 It is important and interesting to illustrate still more fully this 
indebted yet %nde'pendent attitude of the Apostle ; this tone at once 
receptive and original, at once firm and conciliatory, by which he was so 
admirably qualified to be the Apostle of Catholicity.® 

i. We see it at once in the language which he uses about Redemption 
St. Peter, of course, held, as definitely as St. Paul, that “ Christ sufiTered 
for sin, once for all, the just on behalf of the unjust , that “ He Him- 
self, in His own body, took up our sins on to the cross ; that we were 
“ ransomed with the precious blood as of a lamb blameless and spotless, 
even of Christ.”® But divine truth is many-sided and infinite ; and 
whereas St. Paul mainly dwells on the death of Christ as delivering us 
from the Law, and from the curse of the Law, and from a state of guilt, 
St. Peter speaks of it mainly as a liberation from actual immorality / a 
ransom from an empty, traditional, earthly mode of life a means of 
abandoning sins and hving to righteousness : — and these are to him the 
consequences which are specially involved in that more general concep- 
tion that Christ died ‘‘to lead us to God.”® And besides this different 

1 1 Pet. i. 12, 25, V. 12 (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 1). ' 

2 Plumptre, St iPeter, p 72. 

3 "Weiss’s Lehrheginff is entirely vitiated by bis capricious effort to make out that St 
Peter was tbe ongmal author of the thoughts which he adopted from others. 

■* 1 Pet. 111. 18, wept ajJiaprtQv . . vwep adiKOiv. 

^ 1 Pet. u. 24 ; on this dijfficult verse, vide %nfra, p. 90. 

6 1 Pet. 1 . 18, 19. ^ ^ 

7 1 Pet. 1 18, e/c TTjs fA-arraCa^ aLva<rrpo^r)s *r«,Tp07ra.po5oT0V. 

® 1 Pet. u. 24, "va Tocxs apoLpTCats a.iroyei'op.evof. rji StKacoahJvj) f^trajftev jMark alike thc re- 
semblance to, and the difference from, the words of the discourse which the AiJostlo had 
heard from the lips of St Paul at a moment of deep personal humiliation (Gal. li I'J, 
20), ‘‘fori, through the Law^ died unto the haw that I might live unto God I lia\e 
been crucified with Christ ; yet I live.^’ We have m St. Peter the essential Pauline 
thought without the intensity of the Pauline expression. 

® 1 Pet. ui, IS ; cf. Pom v. 2 ; Eph. u. 18 ; Heb. x. 19, 
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aspect of tlio object of tlie death of Christ, the means by which that ob- 
ject is effected are also contemplated from a different point of view. In 
St. PauFs theology the Christian so closely partakes in the death of 
Christ that, by that death, the flesh — ^the carnal principle of all sin — is 
slain within him the old man is crucified with Christ, and the new 
man, the hidden man of the heart, the spiritual nature, lives the life of 
Christ by mystical union with Him. Now, St. Peter uses expressions 
which at once remind us of those used by St. Paul, but he uses them 
with a different scope. He too speaks of “a commimion with the suf- 
ferings of Christ,'’^ but it is only in the literal sense of suffering and 
he never distinctly touches on (though he may doubtless assume and pre- 
suppose) the mystery of the Christian's identity with, incorporation with, 
the life and death of the Saviour. Christ's sufferings are set forth as 
producing their effect by the moral power of example, so that His life of 
suffering and obedience is as the copy over which we are to write, the 
track in which we are to walk ; and so we are to be released from sin by 
the imitation of Christ.'^ ^‘He that hath died,” says St. Paul, “hath 
been justified from sin,”® meaning by this that he who by baptism (vi. 4) 
has been buried with Christ into His death, has also by baptism risen 
with Him into a new life of communion, in which God’s righteousness 
has become man's justification. St. Paul means, in fact, all the deep 
truth which he sets forth mystically in Bom. vi. 1 — 15, and which he 
explains through the remainder of that chapter by more popular meta- 
phors. How, St. Peter, in words which are doubtless an echo of St. 
Paul’s language, says that “he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
from sin;”® but the practical intellect of St. Peter had no resemblance 
to the deeper genius of St. Paul, and the meaning of his words, as 
developed in the following verses, is simply the truth that the suflfering 
life of the Christian has in it all the blessedness of trial ; and that, just 
as the luxury and surfeit of heathen life (verse 3) is essentially a state 
of sin, so the trials borne by the Christian warrior who is armed with 
the mind of Christ, naturally put an end to the seductiveness of sin. 
St. Paul dwells most on deliverance from guilt, St. Peter on deliverance 
from sin. With St. Paul the death of Christ is the means of expiation ; 
with St. Peter it is more prominently a motive of amendment. St. Paid, 
in Bom. vi. 1 — 15, writes like a profound theologian. St. Peter, m 
iv. 1 — 4, is using the simpler language of a practical Christian. The 
union between the Christian and the death of Christ, in St. Paul is an 
inner union. In St. Peter the connexion is more outward — a connexion 
which rather invites our obedience than modifies our inmost nature.^ 
ii. We shall see similar differences in the use of other words. Faith, 

1 Rom. vi. 12—14, viii. 3 ; Gai: v. 24 ; 2 Oor. v. 14. 

2 1 Pet, iv. 13. ^ 3 As Hi Rom, viii. 13. 

^ See Rom. vi. 1 ; 1 Peter ii. 21, xpterros twoBtv vnep vfjJav, vfjHv {uroXifiirdvotv vvroypofxiioy tva 
gLKoXov&:^oie)T« rot? Ixvepnv airo!/, with the context of these passages. 

* Bom, vi. 7. ® 1 Pet. iv. 1. 7 gee Beuss, T/ttol. ChrU. iL 300. 
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for instance, is a prominent word witli St. Peter, ^ but neither he nor any 
other winter of the Kew Testament uses it in that unique and trans- 
cendent sense which is peculiar to St. Paul. With St. Paul, as we have 
already seen, it comes to mean an absolute oneness with Christ? St, 
Peter, like the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and like St. 
Clement, uses it as “ the substance of things which are hoped for — the 
conviction of unseen realities.”® It is, in fact, ‘‘a confidence in the 
promises of God.”* It is hence nearly allied to Hope. In the Epistle 
to the Pomans the main object of faith is God’s redeeming favour 
evidenced by Christ’s death in St. Peter faith is mainly directed to the 
future salvation, of which Christ’s resurrection is a pledge, and to which 
His sufferings are a means. And although St. Peter dwells so much on 
good works, that ‘*to do good” (kyaBoTroitiv) occurs no less than nine 
times in his Epistle,® yet he is not in the least endeavouring to prove any 
theory of Justification by works, but simply regards good works as St. 
Paul does — namely, as the natural issue of the Christian calling. Nor, 
when he speaks oi fear, in i. 17,^ is there intended to be any opposition 
to Pom. viii 15,® any more than there is in 1 J ohn iv. 18.® The “ fear ” 
spoken of by St. Peter is only a fear of falling away from grace. There 
is no contradiction between the Apostles, but there is a different gleam 
in their presentation of the “ many-coloured wisdom of God. 

iii. Again, we see a difference respecting Regeneration and Baptism, 
and here once more St. Peter’s view is predominantly moral and genei*a], 
St. Paul’s is mystic and dogmatic. Pegeneration with St. Paul means a 
new creation, the beginning of a life which is not the human and indi- 
vidual life, but which is “ Christ in us.” But St. Peter, like St. James, 
regards this new birth as produced by the living and abiding word of 
God, producing the pui'ification which springs from obedience to the 
truth, and having as its objects a living hope and a sincere brotherly 
love.^^ And whereas Baptism is, with St. Paul, the beginning of the new 
birth, and the communication of the Spirit, with St. Peter, on the other 
hand — whatever may be the exact meaning of the difficult expression 
which he uses^“ — ^it is clear that his thoughts are mainly fixed on the 

^ 1 Pet. i. 5, <^povpov[i4vov^ 5ca ariarews 5 7 ; 9, tJ> reAos rrj^ TrtoTewff, Ctirtripiav xjrux^'v J 21 J 
V. 9, arep^ol rj} irCaTSi. 

^ See Id/e and Work of St. Paul, ii 209, seq. 

3 1 Pet. i 8 ; Heb. xi. 1 ; Clem. Ep. ad Cor. xxvi., xxvii. ; Pfleiderer, Paulinisnu 
ii. 140. 

^ 1 Pet. i. 3, 13, Hi. 15. 5 Rom. iv. 25. 

6 1 Pet. ii. 14, 15, 20, Hi. 6, 11, 13, 16, 17, iv. 19. 

^ “Pass the time of youi* sojourning here in fear.” 

® “ Ye received not the spirit of bondage again to fear.” 

® “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” TroXvnoUtXo^ <ro^ia. 

1 Pet. i. 22, 23 ; Jas. i. 18. 

^2 1 Pet. iii. 21, eirepamjixa ayoBrjg avveLSiq<re<ai elt ®e6v. It has been taken to mean (1) 
pledge,” “ contract ’’ (appajSwj/, ivexvxov, CEcum. ; stiputatio, Luther), as Tertullian calls 
baptism oUigath fidei, sponsio salutia, fidei pactio, but this seems only to be a later 
Byzantine meaning of the word; or (2) “the question and anmei* of baptism” — the 
promise to renounce the devil, etc., and so to keep a good conscience (‘Amwa Tion 
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moral obligations wbicb enter into baptism as being a type of onr^ de- 
liverance by means of the resurrection of Christ. 

10. But -while St. Peter brings down, as it were, the transcendental 
divinity of St. Paul from heaven to earth — from the regions of a sublime 
bheology to those of practical Christian life — while the diversities of 
^ifts imparted by the same Spirit thus meet the individual needs of 
3 very Christian — while the contemplation of truth from many different 
points of view enables us to understand its solidity and perfectness — 
ist. Peter has one doctrine which is almost peculiar to himself, and 
which is inestimably precious. In this he not only ratifies some of the 
widest hopes which it had been given to his brother Apostle, if not to 
reveal, at least to intimate, but he also supplements these hopes by 
the new aspect of a much-disregarded, and, indeed, till recent times 
half-forgotten, article of the Christian creed; — I mean the object of 
Christ’s descent into Hades.^ In this truth is involved nothing less 
than the extension of Christ’s redeeming work to the dead who died 
before His coming. Had the Epistle contained nothing else ifut this, 
it would at once have been raised above the irreverent charge of being 
“secondhand and commonplace.”^ I allude of course to the famous 
passage in which St. Peter tells us (iii. 19, 20) that “Christ died for 
sins once for all that He may lead us to God, slain indeed in the fiesh 
but quickened in the Spirit, in which also He went and 'preached the 
spirits in prison, once disobedient, when the long-suffering of God was 
waiting,^ in the days of Noah, during the preparing of the ark, by 
entering into which few, that is, eight souls, were brought safe through 
water. So far is this from being a casual allusion, that St. Peter 
returns to it as though with the object of making its meaning indis- 


Bed responsime sancitur,^* Tert. de Hesurr. Cam. 48)— ljut ejrepwnjjAa cannot bear 
this sense ; or (3) joining «7repa)r»7ju,a -witb. eU ®eov, and taking the phrase iir4p<aTa.v k in 2 
Kings xi. 7 as exi>laining it — “ the inquiry after God of a good conscience ; ” or (4) request 
to God for a good consci&ruief* Taking irrepuTYifia in this its natural sense, (the sense 
it bears in the only passage of the LXX. in which it oycurs, vide Dan. iv. 14, ) I believe 
this last view to be correct j but if «« be taken with (rvvkSr)crLs, as in Acts xxiv. 1C, 
then it -will bo “the mtreaty for a good consd&fice towards C'od.” This, indeed, may 
seem an inadequate explanation of the saving power of baptism, but so (at first sight) is 
every other sense which the words -will at all bear ; and when we remember tbe pmctical 
and non-mystioal character of the Apostle’s mind, much of the difficulty disappears, and 
the entreaty involves its own fulfilment. [The Revised Version renders the word 
“interrogation,” and in the margin suggests the alternatives of “inquiry ” or “ appeal.” 
Archbishop Leighton says, “The word intends the whole correspondence of the con- 
scioncG -with God. , . . The word is judicial, alluding to the inteiTogation used in 

1 Minor original specialities are “into which things the angels desired to look ” (i. 12) ; 
Christ, “the chief Shepherd” (v. 4); the presentation of Christ’s sufferings as an 
example (ii. 21), etc. See Davidson, Introd. i. 423, and for peculiarities of iDhraseology, 
id. p. 433. 

* Schweglor. ® Leg- Aire$eSix^ro. ... . X. \ 

4 In my Mercy and Judgment (pp..75— 81) I have given (with original quotations) a 
full history of the exegesis of this passage in the Christian Church. AVliat may be called 
the mytiwlogiced inferences from it, apart from the blessed truth which it generally 
indicates, may be found in the Apociyphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
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putably plain. When he speaks of the perishing heathen Y^ho shall, 
after lives of sin and self-indulgence, give account to the Judge of 
quick and dead, Le says — “ For^ for this cause also, even to the dead 
was the Gospel preached f adding, as though to preclude any escape 
from his plain meamng, ^Hhat they may he judged according to men 
in the desh, but may live according to God in the Spirit Few 
words of Scripture have been so tortured and emptied of their signi- 
ficance as these. In other passages whole theological systems, whole 
ecclesiastical despotisms, have been built on the abuse of a metaphor, 
on the translation of rhetoric into logic, on the ignorance and inca- 
pacity which will not interpret words by the universal mles of 
literary criticism ] and yet every effort has been made to explain away 
the plain meaning of this passage. It is one of the most precious 
passages of Scripture, and it involves no ambiguity, except such as is 
created by the scholasticism of a prejudiced theology. It stands almost 
alone in Scripture, not mdeed in the gleam of light which it throws 
across the awful darkness of the destiny of sin, but in the maimer in 
which it reveals to us the source from which that gleam of light has 
been derived. T^For if language have any meaning, this language means 
that Christ, when His Spirit descended mto the lower world, pro- 
claimed the message of salvation to the once impenitent dead: In the 
first mdeed of the two allusions to this truth, the preaching is formally 
hmited to those who had died in the Deluge. This is due to two 
causes. St. Peter’s mind is full of the Deluge as a type of the world’s 
lustration, first by death and then by deliverance, just as baptism 
is a type of death unto sin and the new life unto righteousness. Also 
he is thmkmg of Christ’s comparison of the days of Noah to the days of 
the Son of Man. But it is impossible to suppose that the antediluvian 
sinners, conspicuous as they were for their wickedness, were the only 
ones of all the dead who were singled out to receive the message of 
dehverance. That restricted application is excluded by the second 
passage There the Apostle shows that he had only referred to those 
who perished in the Deluge as stmking representatives of a world of 
sinners, judged as regards men in the flesh, but living as regards God in 
the Spirit. For, in referring to the judgment which awaits the heathen, 
he attempers the awful thought of their iniquities and of the future 
retribution which awaited them by saying that, with a view to this very 
state of things {els toVto) the Gospel was preached to the dead ; — in 
order that, however terrible might be the judgments which would befall 
their human nature, the hope of some spiritual share in the divine life 
might not be for ever excluded at the moment of death. Of the efects 
of the preaching nothing is said. There is no dogma either of univer- 
salism or of conditional immortality. All details, as in the entire 
eschatology of Scripture, are left dim and indefinite \ but no honest 


“ ^ IPefceriv. 6, 
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man who goes to Holy Scripture to seek for truth, instead of going to 
tiy and find whatever en'ors he may bring to it as a part of"’ Lis 
theological belief, can possibly deny that there is ground here to 
mitigate that element of the popular teaching of Christendom against 
which many of the greatest saints and theologians have raised their 
voices.^ That teaching rests with the deadliest weight on all who have 
sufficient imagination to realise the meaning of the phrases in which 
they indulge, and sufficient heart to feel their awMness. If Christ 
'preached to dead 'men who 'were once disobedie7U, then Scripture shows 
us that the moment of death does not necessarily involve a final and 
hopeless torment for every sinful souL Of all the blunt weapons of 
ignorant controversy employed against those to whom has been revealed 
the possibility of a larger hope than is left to mankind by Augustine or 
by Calvin, the bluntest is the charge that such a hope renders null the 
necessity for the work of Christ ! As if it were not this very hope 
which gives to the love of Christ its mightiest effectiveness I We thus 
rescue the work of redemption from the appearance of having failed to 
achieve its end for the vast majority of those for whom Christ died. 
By accepting the light thus thrown upon “ the descent into Hell,” we 
extend to those of the dead who have not finally hardened themselves 
against it the blessedness of Christ’s atoning work. We thus complete 
the divine, all-comprehending circuit of God’s universal grace 1 In these 
passages, as has been truly said, “ we may see an expansive paraphrase 
and exuberant variation of the original Pauline theme of the uniyer- 
salism of the evangelic embassage of Christ and of His sovereignty over 
the world ; and especially of the passage in the Philippians,® where all 
they that are in heaven and on the earth, and under the earthy are 
enumerated as classes of tl;^ subjects of the exalted Eedeemer.” 

But alas 1 human perversity has darkened the very heavens by 
looking at them through the medium of its own preconceptions; and the 
clear light of revelation has streamed in vain upon the awfulness of the 
future. The attempts to make the descent of J esus into Hades a visit 
merely to liberate the holy patriarchs, or to stiike terror into the evil 
spirits, are the unworthy inventions of dogmatic embarrassment The 
interpretation of Christ’s ‘‘preaching” as only a preaching of damnation^ 
is one of the most melancholy specimens of theological hardness trying 
to blot out the hope of God’s mercy from the world beyond the grave. 
“ It was,” as Beuss says, “ far better than all that: it was for the living 
a new manifestation of the inexhaustible grace of God ; for the dead a 
supreme opportunity for casting themselves into the arms of His mercy ; 
and finally, for Chnstian theologians, so skilful in torturing the letter, 
and so blind at seizing the spirit, it might have been the germ of a 
sublime and fruitful conception, if, instead of compressing more and 

1 See Mercy and Judgment, pp. 16—57. ® Phil. ii. 9, 11. 

^ It is needless to say that in the N. T. joipw<r<r<i> has no sach meaning, and the parallel 
passage, iv. G, has ewjyycXtcrfty, See Clem, Alex. Strom, vi. 6. 
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more tlie circle of life and light by their formulae and their anathemas, 
they would have learnt from the teaching of the Apostle that this circle 
is illimitable, and that the life-giving rays which stream from its centre 
can penetrate even the most distant sphere of the world of spirits.” 


Having thus seen the authenticity, and the characteristics of the first 
Epistle of St. Peter, we may proceed to ask, What was its object? 
Clearly it was not meant as a system of theology. Some have supposed 
that its scope was directly conciliatory — that by borrowing alike from 
St. Paul and St. James, and endeavouring, as it were, to make them 
both speak with the same mouth, ^ St. Peter wished to calm the con- 
troversies which had arisen, and to show that the Christian faith, 
whether preached by Judaists or Paulinists, was essentially the same. 
Now there may have been in the mind of St. Peter some such under- 
current of intention. For he was addressing, among others, the 
Churclies of Galatia, which had been the scene of burning controversies ; 
and he may have wished by his silence about the Law, and his omission 
of such phrases as Justification by Faith,” to show that the essential 
truths of Christianity might be disengaged from polemical bitterness. 
There must have been something intentional in this silence, for no one 
can read the words of St. Paul in Gal. v. 13 — 

(1) For ye were called for freedom^ brethren, 

(2) Only not freedom as a handle for the flesh, 

(b) But by love serve one another^ 

side by side with those of St. Peter, in ii. 16 — 

(1) As free, 

(2) And yet not using your freedom as a mil of baseness, 

(3) But as slaves (jSovKoi) of Godf — 

without seeing that the resemblance is more than accidental.^ The 
identity of structure, the similarity of rhythm, the echo of the thought, 
prove decisively that St. Peter had read the Epistle to the Galatians. 
It could not, therefore, have been without deliberate purpose that, in 
addressing Galatians among others, he assumes, without the least con- 
troversial vehemence, the one startling proposition that faithful Gentiles 
are the true Jews,® an elect race, a holy nation, the true heritage of 
God, and even the true priesthood,^ while yet he says no word about 
Mosaism, or about the terms of communion between J ews and Gentiles. 
Here, again, we may recognise the exact attitude of Peter as seen in the 
Acts of the Apostles. He is a sincere and even a scrupulous Jew ; yet 

1 Reuss, La Thiol. Ghrit. ii. 294. 

2 The quotation is further interesting as being made from an Epistle in which his own 
conduct is condemned. 

3 1 Pet. iii. 6. 

^ 1 Pet. ii. 5, olkos irveu/j-ariKog, lepdrev/na dyiov; 1 Pet. ii. 9, /BacCXeiov tepdreuua (cf. 
riD^DQ, Ex, xix. 5, 6, and LXX.), k.T.X* Xaoy eU Trep^noitjaruv cf. Acts XX. 28.) 
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he had been divinely taught that the practices which he might himself 
continue to adopt as matters of national obligation were in no sense 
binding on the Gentiles, and that their freedom did not place them in 
a lower position in the eyes of God, who is no respecter of persons. 
But though such thoughts may have been in his mind, they did not 
furnish the motive of his address, which was, as he himself says, essen- 
tially hortatory. He wrote to testify and to exhort:^ to confirm the 
converts in the truths which they had already learnt from the missions 
of St. Paul and his companions, and to comfort them under persecution 
by encouragements, founded on the hopes of which they were partahers, 
and on the example and effect of the sufferings of Christ. 

As in other instances, the question has been raised whether St. 
Peter intended to address Jews or Gentiles ; — and, as in other instances, 
the true answer seems to be — ^neither class exclusively. The Dispersion 
of which he is mainly thinking is a spiritual one. He is writing to all 
Christians in the countries which he mentions.^ Why he selected the 
Churches of Asia Minor, and did not include the Churches of Syria, 
Macedonia, and Achaia, is a question which we cannot solve, seeing that 
both in Greece and in Syria he was personally known. That he is 
addressing Gentiles as well as J ews cannot he doubted by any uncon- 
ventional reader;^ but he regards them as alike pilgrims and sojourners 
on earth, common members of the ideal Israel, common heirs of the 
heavenly inheritance.^ Yet we need go no farther than the first line of 
his letter, with its tw^o distinctively Jewish expressions of “sojourners” 
{Toshahim) and “ the dispersion ” (Galootha), to show that even to 
Gentiles he is writing with the feelings and habits of a J ew. 

It seems likely that the Epistle was written after the final imprison- 
ment of St. Paul, during whose activity St. Peter would hardly have 
written to any of the Churches which had been exclusively founded by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. The condition of the Churches addressed 
accords well with such a supposition. He is writing to those who, 
although their faith was undergoing a severe test, like gold tried in the 
fire,® were yet mainly liable to danger rather than to death. They were 


1 1 Tet. V. 12, rroipaxaXmv /cat e7nfiapTvf>S>Vy ic.r.A.. ^ to. 

2 Weiss, in the interests of his arbitrary theory that the letter is one of ^e earliest 

documents of Christianity, tries to prove that it was addressed exclusively to Jews. His • 
arguments (Petr. Zehrhegi-. 116, 116) are entirely inconclusive, and are sufticicntly 
aiSwered in the text. This view has, however, found many supporters in all ^es, as 
Eusebius, Eidymus, Jerome, Theophylact, and in modern times Erasmus, Calvin, 

^’^°*See 1 Petf i.*14’, 18, iu. 6, ii. 9, 10, iv. 8, 4. Many doubtless of these Gentiles had 
passed into the Chuxph through the portals of the S^ago^e. Hence they would find 
no difficulty iu the casual allusions to the Old Testament (i. 15, 16, 28— 2o, n. 6, 19, 
y), iv. 18, V. 6), which, as Immer remarks (M Test. Theol., p. 477), are not introduced 
with any Babbinic refinements. ^ ^ -o „ 

^ 1 Pet. i. 1, iii. 6, v. 9 (cf. Heb. xi. 13 j Phil. iii. 20 ; Gen. xlvu. 9; "0 Ps. xxiax. 14) , 

mchaJath Jehovah, ” Jos. xiii. 23, etc. Shpilariy, Clemens Kopiajiup, thongl^ » GentUe, 
talks of “our father, Abraham.” 

* 1 Pet. i. 7, iv. 12s 
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exposed to false accusations as malefactors,^ to revilings,^ tlireats,® and a 
general system of terrorism and suffering ^ isTow this is exactly the 
state of things which must have existed in the provinces after the 
hferonian pei*secutioru That crisis marked out the Christians for a 
special hatred above and beyond what they experienced as being, in the 
eyes of the world, a debased J ewish sect It even brought into promi- 
nence the name of “Christians,” which, though invented by the jeering 
populace of Antioch as early as ad. 44, had not until this time come 
into general vogue.^ It is time that Orosius® is the first writer who 
asserts that the persecution extended “ through all the provinces,” and 
there is no authority for the assertion of Tertullian that ISTero had made 
the repression of Christians a standing law of the Empire. Some have 
attempted to prove that the state of things referred to could only have 
existed during the persecution of Trajan (ad. 101),® which is of course 
equivalent to saying that the Epistle is spurious. But, considermg that 
we find the traces of trials at least as severe as those to which St. Peter 
alludes some time before the Neronian persecution had broken out,® and 
in the Apocalyptic letters to the seven Churches of Asia after it had 
broken out, the whole argument is gi’oundless The membei's of a sect 
which was “ everywhere spoken against,” and for which even the 
worthiest Gentile writers can find no better epithet than “ execrable ” — 
a sect which from the first was supposed to involve a necessary connec- 
tion with the deadliest crimes — a sect which from the earliest days 
seems to have been exposed to the insults of the vilest mural carica- 
tures’® — were certainly as liable in the later years of Nero as they were 

I 1 Pet. ii 12, 15. 2 1 Pet ii. 23, iii, 9, iy 14. s i Pet. iii. 16, ^irqpiaj^ovTe^ 

4 1 Pet. m. 9, 14, 17, iy. 15, 19. Tacitus counts Christianity among the shameful 

thmgs {Tpudenda) 'which flowed Kome'wards (comp. Eom. i. 16). 

^ See my Life and Work of St, Paid, i. 298. Tacitus {Ann. xy. 44) uses the word 
“ Ch/nstianos with, something of an apology. It is well known that in the N. T. it only 
occurs three times, and always involves a hostile sense (Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 28), as it does 
in IV. 16. 

® Oros. 'm. 11, “jper omnes provinems pan persecutione cruciari impera'vut ” The 
Lusitaman msenption (Gruter, p. 238 ; Orelli, 730), which thanks Nero for purging the 
province of some foreign superstition (novam humano genen superstitionem), is now 
given up See Menvale, i. 450 ; Gieseler, i. 28, 

7 Ad Natt 1 7, “ sub Nerone damnatio invalmt.” In the martyrologies, we read of 
martyrs dunng the Neronian persecution at Milan, Aquileia, Carthage, etc. ; and St 
John mentions the martyr Antipas by name, at Pergamum (Rev. h. 13), besides alludmg 
to others (Rev xvi 5) 

s See especially Schwegler, LLacha^p. Zdt. II. 2 — ^29 ; Kostlin, Johann-Lehrhegr 472 
— 481 ; Baur, First Three Centuries, i 133. 

9 Por mstance, m 1 Thess li. 15, in. 4 ; 2 Thess i. 4, iii 2 : Phil. i. 28, 30, etc. 

w Rev. 1 . 9, ii 9, 10, 13, vi 9, 11, xvm. 24, xx. 4. 

II Plm. Fp X. 97, “flagitia cohaerentia nommi;” Tac. Arm, xv. 44, “quos, per 
flagitia mvisos, "vulgus Chiistianos appellabat ” 

12 A celebrated graffito of the Palatine, representing an ass on a cross, has been sup- 
posed to be a mockery of the Crucifixion It was found in 1856, and is now in the 
library of the CoUegio Romano. P. Garucci supposes that it was drawn towards the 
close of the second century. Similar insults to Christians have been found on various 
gems and wall-inscriptions at Pompeii, etc. See Renan, ZAntechrist, p. 40 Menvale, 
jSist YL 442 These graffiti and calumnies are alluded to by Tertullian, Apol 16 ; ad 
dsfatt. 1 . 11; Mmuc Felix, Octav* ix. 28; Celsus, ap Ong. c Cels, vi. 31. 
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in the days of Trajan to suffer such troubles as those to which St. Peter 
alludes.^ It ought to have been regarded as decisive against the later 
date thus suggested for the Epistle, that, like aU the Epistles in the 
New Testament, it is anterior to that rapid development of the power of 
the Episcopate which is so prominent in the earliest of the extra-canonical 
writings. The Churches of the Spiritual Dispersion are still under the 
government of Presbyters, and St. Peter addresses them as their 
“ fellow-presbyter.” The word “ episkopos ” occurs but once in his letter, 
and that in^ its purely general and untechnical signification. ^ Hence 
the letter is addressed to the convei’ts in general, with only a 
special message to Presbyters at the end. Hope is the keynote of this 
Epistle. Its main message is, Endure^ submit^ for you a/re the heirs oj 
salvation, ^ 


CHAPTER Ym. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 


*E7ri<rrp^as (rriipiffov rovs aSe\<povs. — ^Luke xxii. 32, 

Habet haec epistola rh ff<po^phy conveniens ingenio principis apostolomm.’’ — 
GnoTitrs. 

“ Mirabilis est gravitas et alaciitas Petrini sermonis, lectorem. suavissime 
retinens.’^ — B engel. 

“ Peter, an Apostle of Jesus Christ ” — such is the simple and authori- 
tative designation which he adopts. He does not need to add any of 
the amplifications of his title, or assertions of his claim to it, which 
were often necessary to St. Paul, whose apostolic authority had been so 
fiercely questioned. Nor does he need to adopt St. Paul’s practice of 
associating the names of his companions with his own, although both 
Mai-k and Silvanus," so well known to the Asian Churches, were at this 
time with him in Rome. His dignity as an Apostle was unquestioned. 

^ Kenan rightly says, “ L’epitre de Pierre repond bien a ce que nous savons, surtout 
par Tacite, de la situation des Chretiens hi Kome vers Pan 63 on 64 ” [L^Aviechrist, p. xi.). 

- 1 Pet. ii. 25, to the Bishop (or Overseer) of your souls. 

3 The letter falls, like most of St. Paul’s letters (see Life and Worh of St. Paul, L 
605, 606) into two ^eat divisions— doctrinal and practical I. i. 1 — ii. 10, the blessings 
of Christians. , U. iL 11 — v. 14, the duties of Christians. More in detail the outline of 
the letter is as follows : — (I.) Greeting (i. 1, 2) ; thanksgiving, intended to console the 
readers with the living Hope of that future inheritance on which, through God’s meicy 
and Christ’s resurrection, they should enter after their brief sorrows on earth — that 
salvation, to which aE prophecy pointed, and into which angels desire to look (i. 3 — 12) ; 
exhortation (a) to holy lining in hope and obedience (i. 13 — 17), founded on the price paid 
for their redemption (18 — ^21) ; (/S) to brotherly love, founded on their new birth hy the 
eternal word of God (22—25) j and (y) to Christian innocence^ as babes desiring spintual 
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Bis words needed no further weight than they deiived from his 
acknowledged position. It is not insignificant that he uses the name 
which Christ had given him, and uses it in its Greek, not its Aramaic, 
form. Had he been writing with any exchisive reference to the J ewish 
Christians, it is more probable that he would have used his own name, 
Symeon, by which James speaks of him to the Church of Jerusalem, or 
the Aramaic ‘‘ Kephas,” by which St. Paul designates him, because he 
was so called by the Judaists of Galatia and Corinth.^ 

“ To the elect sojouimers of the Dispersion of Pontus,- Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” The Dispersion — in Greek, Diaspora; in 
Aramaic, Galootfia — was no doubt an essentially literal and geographical 
expression ; but as St. Peter uses the unusual word “ sojourners ” {pare- 
piclemoi) in a metaphorical sense for “pilgrims’’ in ii. 11,^ he probably 
uses it in the same sense here, and not in its narrower sense of scattered 
Jews. The Churches which he was addressing were composed of Jewish 
and Gentile converts. Many of the latter had doubtless been proselytes. 
Even those who had been converted direct from heathenism would have 
been made familiar from the first with the existence of the Old Testa- 
ment, and with the truth which St. Paul had so powerfully established 
in his letter to the Galatians, that the converted Gentiles constituted 
the ideal Israel Nothing, therefore, is more natural to a Jewish writer 
than the half-literal, half-metaphorical expression, “the expatriated 
elect of the Dispersion.” The word “elect” marks them out as 
Christians, being one of the terms by which Christians used to define 

milk, and as living stones of a spiritual lioiLse (ii. 1 — 10). Then (II.), after a special 
entreaty to them to abstain from tieshly desires, so as to win their heathen neighbours to 
glorify God by seeing their honourable mode of life — an entreaty specially applicable to 
a period when “ Christian ” was regarded as a synonym of “malefactor ” (11, 12), he 
passes to a second seiies of exhortations, which have direct reference to the trials by 
which they are surroxmded (ii. 13"iii. 7) : namely, to the spirit of submission (a) 
gcTierdlly (ii. 13 — 7) ; (^) in the position of sei'vanjts (18 — 20) bearing in mind the meek 
example of Christ their Redeemer (21—25 ) ; (y) in the position of Christian loomen, who, 
in meek simplicity, are to imitate Sarah, their spiritual ancestress (iii. 1 — 6), and (5) of 
Christian husbands (7). Then follows a third seiies of exhortations (iii. 8 — iv. 19), (a) to 
forgiveness and peaceful self-control as in God’s sight (iii. 8 — 12) ; (/3) to calm endurance 
of wrongful suffeiing — again with reference to the example of Christ (13 — 18), who 
preached even in Hades to those who were once disobedient (in* the days of that deluge 
from which hToah and his family were saved as we are saved by baptism) — but who Is 
now exalted at God’s right hand (19 — 22) ; (y) to the abandonment of the old heathen 
life, which would bring inevitable judgment (iv. 1—6) ; (5) to sobriety, love, hospitality, 
a right use of gifts, that God may be glorified (7 — 10) ; (e) to the cheerful, innocent, 
even thankful endurance of son*ow as a normal part of the Christian life (11 — 16), aiid 
one in which, being far less to be pitied than the unfaithful, they might safely entrust 
their souls to God (17—19). Then follow special exhortations (a) to Presbyters (v, 1—4) ; 
(^) to younger members of the Chui*ch (5—7) ; and (y) to all alike, to watch and stiive 
(9, 10). The Epistle ends with a blessing (10, 11) and a few parting words abo\it Sflvanus 
and the letter of which he is the bearer (12), and greetings (13, 14). 

1 That he wrote in Greek is certain from the style, which is far too animated to be a 
translation. It is a most narrow view which assumes that St. Peter could not address 
Gentiles without violating what is called “the Apostolic compact ” (Gal, ii. 9). 

2 Hence sometimes known as the Epistle ad Bo-nMcos (Tert. Scor'jp, 12), 

^ 3 Ps. xxxix. 13, cxx. 5. Cf. Heb. xi. 13 j Judith v. 1$; 2 Macc. i. 27. Comp. John 
XL 52, and Trapouco? in Acts vii. 6, 29, 
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themselves.^ Many of them, heing J ews by birth, were literal members 
of ‘‘the Dispersion;” all of them were strangers upon earth, exiles from 
heaven their home, dwelling in Mesech and amid the tents of Kedar. 
It is natural that the phrases of a Jewish ^vriter should be pre- 
dominantly Jewish. Even the language of St. Paul, cosmopolitan as 
were his views, is largely coloured by theocratic images and metaphors 
belonging to the older dispensation.- 

There seems to be no traceable significance in the order in which the 
provinces of Asia M i nor — to use a convenient later term — are men- 
tioned. Writing from Pome, he begins with the most distant, Pontus, 
fiinging as it were to its farthest cast the net of the fisher of men. The 
order of the rest, from north-east to south and west, must be due to 
some subjective accident. The Churches of two of the provinces, Galatia 
and Asia,^ — including some so important as Ancyra, Tavium, Pessinus, 
and the famous Seven Churches — had been founded by St. Paul or his 
companions. J ews of Pontus and Cappadocia had been present at the 
great discourse of St. Peter on the day of Pentecost,^ and these districts 
contained, among others, such wealthy towns as Tyana, Kyssa, Caesarea, 
and hTazianzus. The Churches of Pithy nia, which St. Paul had been 
hindered from visiting by a Divine intimation, were forerunners of the 
communities to whose simplicity and faithfulness, forty years later, 
Pliny bore his impartial and memorable testimony in his letter to the 
Emperor Trajan. 

Having thus named the converts whom he meant specially to 
address, he describes their election as due in its origin “ to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father,” in its •pr ogress “ to the sanctifying wmrk 
of the Spirit,” and as having for its end “ obedience, and sprinkling by 
the blood of Jesus Christ.”^ Thus, no less than St. Paul, he describes each 
of the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity as co-operant in the work 
of man’s salvation. In his salutation, “ Grace unto you and peace,” he 
follows St. Paul in the comprehensive formula by wMch he unites the 
Hellenic greeting of with the Hebrew greeting of — both 

of them used in their deeper Christian sense,® of a peace” which 
passeth understanding, and a “joy ” which the world could neither give 
nor take away. From the Book of Daniel, with which he was evi- 
dently familiar, he adopts the expression “ he mriltiplied,'^ which is 

1 1 Thess. L 4. 

2 The Galatian Oliurches, for instance, were largely composed of Gentiles, yet St. 
Paul’s arguments to them are of a Judaic and sometimes even of a Rabbinic char^ter. 

3 Proconsular Asia, which included Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, Pisidia, and 

Lycaonia, Acts ii, 9. Of. Jos. Antt. xvi. 6. 

5 pavrtcrfiSv, Heb. xii. 24, “ Sprinlding,” i,e., “ Your being sprinkled.” The allusion 
is to the sprinlding of the at the inaugmation of the Mosaic Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 8) ; 
but there may be also the conception of purifjdng, as the vessels of the sanctuary were 
purified by sprinkled blood. Cf Heb. ix. 13, 18 — 28 ; Ex. xxiv. 6 — 8 ; Lev. xvi. 14 and 
19, etc. Any allusion to the Lord’s Supper, which Weiss {Petr, Lehrhegr. 273) assumes 
as certain, is more than doubtful. 

® See my Life and Work of St Paul, L 580. 
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found in the letters of Darius and Nebuchadnezzar there recorded' 
('• 1 —^) 

Then follows the rich and full thanksgiving, with its comprehensive 
glance at the future (3 — 5), the present (6 — 9), and the past (10 — 12) • 
— ‘'Blessed be the God and Father of oxu* Lord Jesus Christ,- Who 
according to His great mercy, begat us again ® to a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead,** to an inheritance incorrup- 
tible and stainless and unwithering,® which has been reserved in heaven 
for you/ — who by the power of God are being guarded ^ by faith unto 
a salvation ready to be r^yeaj(ed ® at th,e last season. In which thought 
3 ^e exult,® though for a little while at present, if need be, ye have been 
gi'ieved in various trials, that the tested genuineness of your faith — a 
far costlier thing than gold which peiisheth, and yet is tested by means 
of fire'® — might prove to be for (your) praise and honour and glory" at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ; Whom though ye never saw ye love;'^ 
on Whom — though ye still see Him not — yet believmg, ye exult with 
joy inexpressible and glorified , carrying off as a prize the end of your 
faith — the salvation of soulsd^ Bespecting which salvation the prophets 
diligently sought and seai'ched, who prophesied concerning the grace 
which was coming to you; — searching as to what or what kind of 
season the spirit of Christ in them'® was indicating, when it testified 

1 Dan. iu 31, ir. 1, vi. 25, whence the Rahbis probably derived it (Wetst. adi Cot,), 
Cf. Jude 2; 2 Pet i. 2. 2 cf Epb. i 3.^ 

3 ’Aj/ay6wji<ras, a word peculiar to St. Peter. But compare airetevria-evt James i. 18 ; 
yswdiCrQax JamCS lU. 3 ; 7raAtyyei/e<rta, Tit. 111. 5 ; KTia-94tnr€s ev Xp. ItjctoO, Eph. 11. 10. 

^ Here he strikes the key-note of the Epistle, Jffope founded on the Be8ur7'ecti07h , 
not a dead, but an energising Hope, such as the Resurrection had wrought in the 
Apostles by dispelling their despair ; a Hope hvmg, life-giving, and lookmg to life (De 
Wette), of which the Resurrection was “not only the exemplar, but the efficient cause 
(Leighton). 

^ Etsr. The Hope will end in the fruition of heritage, which is salvation and gloiy 
(i Pet. 1 6, v. 1) ; afjuipavTo^ CWisd. vi. 12) not the same as afiapavTLv<K in v. 4. 

^ And therefore beyond the reach of danger. 

7 JEfaereditas servata est, haeredes custodiuntur” (Bengel). Cf Phil, iv 7, The 
MSS. throughout the Epistle vary between “us” and “you,” as is so often the case. 
Here, as in almost every instance, is the right reading («, A, B, C, K, L, etc ), 
though the E. Y. usually adopts “ us ” and “ we.” The “ you ” is characteristic of the 
Apostolic authority of the teacher. 

® Draw the cu^ain at the last time (Jude 18), and the salvation is already thert 
behind the veiL See 1 Pet iv. 5, 7, 

® Here he passes from the future to the present. The “ salvation ” in its complete- 
ness is future, the “exultation” (a word characteristically Petrme ; cf. 1 Pet. i. 8, 
iv. 13 ; Matt. v. 12) is present, and the epithets applied to it are anticipatory only in 
tYievc fuln&ss. 

w Hermas, Pastor, i. 4, p. 440 ; ed. Dressel. 

“ Well done, good and faithful servant ’ ” (Matt. xxv. 21). 12 John xx. 29. 

13 The prize is carried off by anticipation now; m reality hereafter. It is “glory 
begun below.” “ The moods of the New Testament converge towards the present.” 

i-t 1 Pet. i 6 — 9. The “ salvation ” is not from the sorrows and trials of life, but from 
all sin. 

13 The remark in the Ep. of Barnabas {cap v.) still remains the best comment on this 
expression, “The prophets, having their gift from Him, prophesied about Him ” 
St Peter was not hkely to enter into such scholastic refinements as those which 
separate the idea of “ Christ ” from that of “ the Eternal Son.” 
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beforehand the sufferings which were to fall upon Christ,^ and the 
glories that should follow them; to whom it was revealed that not 
mainly for themselves,^ but for you they were ministering these things,^ 
which have now been proclaimed to you^ by means of those who 
preached to you the Gospel by the Holy Spiiit sent from heaven ; ® 
into which things angels desire to stop and look.^^ ® 

^‘Therefore, girding up at once the loins of your understanding/ 
being sober, lean with perfect hope upon the grace that is being 
borne to you in the revelation of Jesus Christ ; as children of obe- 
dience,® not fashioning yourselves in conformity^ with the foi*mer 
desires in your day of ignorance.”^® 

This pregnant exhortation is supported by the motives (i.) of God s 
holiness (15, 16) ; (in) of the fear due to Him as a Father and impartial 
Judge (17);^^ and (iii.) of the fact that they were ransomed fi*om their 
empty traditional mode of life, not by mere corruptible silver and gold,^^ 
but by costly blood, as of a lamb blameless and spotless, even of Christ 
Who was pre-ordained before the woidd was, but has been manifested at 
the end of the time^^ for the sake of them who through Him believe on 
God, who raised BUm from the dead, and gave Him glory, so that our 
faith is also hope towards God.^ 

The exhortation to Hope founded on these motives is followed by an 
exhortation to sincere and intense Love, as the natural result of the puri- 

^ 1 Pet. L 11, Ttt €ts XptCTTbv TToBrifxaTa* 

^ As little children lisp and talk of Heaven, 

So thoughts heyond their thoughts to those high bards were given.” 

Keble. 

I insert the word “ mainly ” after “ not ” in accordance with a well-known idiom. 

3 See Acts ii. 17, 31, iii. 24. 

4 “You” and “ye ” (not “us” and “we,” as in the E. V.) are the best authorised 
readings throughout the Epistle, except in i. 3, iv. 17, and ii 24 (from Isaiah). This 
seems to have been St. Peter’s method (Acts xv. 7). 

3 JVIark the emphatic testimony to the teaching of St. Paul, by whom, directly or in- 
directly, most of these Churches had been founded. 

® 1 Pet. i 10 — 12. For the word irapaxv^aL see James i. 25 ; Luke xxiv. 12 ; John xx. 
5, 11. Cf. Heb. ii 16. 

7 Luke xii. 25 ; Eph. vi. 14. 

8 Cf. riKva. opryijs, Eph. ji 3 ; V. 8 ; icarapay, 2 Pet. ii 14. 

® crv<Txvf^o-7i^6[ji.€votj Rom. xii. 2. 

10 “Ignorance cf. Eom. i. 18 ; Acts iii. 17, xvii. 30. 

U eL Uarepa “ If ye call OB Him as ‘ Father,* Who ’* etc. Perhaps with 

reference to the Lord’s Prayer. In these verses notice avoorpo^Tj, “mode^ of life,” 
“ conversation ” in its old sense, used also to render TroAtrevpa, “ citizenship,” in Phd. i 
27. The adv. aTrpoo-wffoX^flTo)? occurs here only, but the conception is thoroughly Petrine 
(Acts X. 34). The “fear” here recommended is not the fear reprobated in 1 John iv. 
18; Rom. viii. 15 ; 2 Tim. i. 7, but “godly fear,” TeXenuriKb?, awful reverence 
mixed with love, which “ drowns all lower fears, and begets true fortitude ” (Leighton). 

12 Notice the Petrine contempt for dross (Acts iii. 6, viii. 20). 

13 With special allusion to the deliverance secured by the Paschal Lamb (Ex. xii. 36) •, 
genei-al reference to the whiteness and harmlessness of the Lamb. See Ihfe of Ghristj 
i. 143. 

I'l 1 Pet, i. 20, eir kaxartov rlav ;:^povcov, D’QTI ITHnN (Gen. xlix. 1). 

13 Or, “so that your faith and hope are in God,” who raised Christ from the dead, 
etc. Acts ii. 22 (i. 13 — 21). 
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ficAtion of the soul by the Holy Spirit^ in the path of obedience ; and of 
that new birth — not by human engendering, but by means of the living 
word (hdyos) of God, which is not transient, as is the flower of human 
life,' but is an utterance {prjfxc^ which abideth for ever — And this is the 
utterance pi cached to you as the Gospel.”® 

This is the starting-point to fresh exhortations. There were evidently 
divisions between the members of the Churches, which led St Peter to 
impress on them the duty of fervent love. He proceeds to urge them 
to lay aside, ^ like some stained robe, all that is ruinous to brotherly 
union — malice, guile, insincerities, envies, backbiting^ which may easily 
have arisen from such conditions as we have seen existing in the Churches 
of Galatia.® Bom again, let them, as nevv-bom babes, desire to be nur- 
tured into perfect growth hy the unadulterated spiritual milk,® since they 
knew by tasting that the Lord is sweet/ And then, changing the meta 
plior,® he bids them come to Christ,® a living stone, and be built upon 
Him — as living stones upon a corner-stone — into a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up^® spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ. The rejection of that precious stone by men, and its choice by 
God, had long been prophesied.^® The preciousness of it should belong to 
those who believed on Him to the others — ‘‘ for which they were also 
appointed” — He should be a stone of stumbling and a lock of offence. 

‘‘ But ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood,^® a holy nation, a people for 

1 Of. Acts sv 9, wliere, however, the verb is not as here and in 

James iv. 8 ; 1 John in 3. (See John xi 55 ; Acts xxn 24.) 

- i^rjpdvdr} . gnonuc aonsts — 1 , 6 ., aoiists espressive of a general fact. See 

my Brief Gi eek Syntax, § 154. 

2 1 Pet 1 22—25. The “Logos” of this passage, if it has not yet risen to its 
Johannme sense, hovers on the verge of it, as m Heb. iv. 12. 

^ *A.iro6eiJL€vOLy 1 Pet. U L 

^ See Life and Work of St, Laid, in 129, seq. 

^ TO XoyiKov (Rom, xn. 1), dSoXov (1 Pet. u, 2), ydXa (2 Cor. iv. 2). 

^ Ps. xxxiv. 8, Xpi7crTb5, “ sweet ” (Aug, dulcis, Vulg. suavis). Cf. Luke v. 39, vi 35. 
Some have supposed a iileasant play of words, founded on itacism, between chrvstos 
(sweet) and (7A> iiifos (Christ) Seo Life and Work of St Paul, i 301 

There is the same sequence of the same metaphors m 1 Cor. iii. 1, 10. 

'J “ Come (TrpotrepxearOai.) as true proselytes (TTpotn^Awrot).’* Though St. Peter here uses 
litkos, “stone,” not petra, he is perhaps thinlnng of the great promise to himself (Matt, 
kr,'! IS). 

10 dveveyKaL, “ to offer oncG for once ” (aor.), (Rom. xii. 1. 

n Heb xm. 15. 

Is xxvui. 16, This citation, divergent from the LXX. in the two same particulars 
(“ I lay m Sion ” and “ on Hun ”) as m Rom. ix. 33, is a striking instance of the use of 
that Epistle by St Peter ; aKpoycaviaZov (Eph. u. 20). 

7) TifXY], 1 Pet. ii. 7, rendered in B. V. “ he is precious.” “ The honour ” is that in- 
volved in the errtju.ov, “ honourable ” (E V., precious ”), of the previous verse. For the 
O T. reference see Ps cxvm. 22; Is. viii. 14. (Heb and Rom ix. 33.) 

1-1 See Ps cxvm. 22 ; Is. vm 14 ; Luke xx 17, 18 ; Rom. ix 32, 33 ; Matt, xvi 23 
The allusion is to the couise of God’s earthly dealings, e.g , as Roos says, “If Caiaphas, 
J Lidas, etc , had been born m a different century, they could not have acted as they 
did ” There is no decree of reprobation, nor is the future world even alluded to, in 
ek 6 Kal bTee-qaav. See Acts 1 . 16. On the whole subject see Life and Work of St. Paid, 
ii 242—244, 590 

Ex. XIX. 6, LXX. 
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Special possession,^ in order that ye may proclaim the excellence’ of 1^1111 
"Who called you from darkness into tiis marvellous light : once not a 
j>eopie, but now a people of God ; once uncompassionated, but ccuipas- 
sionated now/’® 

Having^ thus laid the sure foundations of Hope and Comfort in the 
great doctrinal truths of Christianity, he devotes the rest of the Epistle 
to the enforcement of the moral duties which result from our Christian 
profession. 

( 1 ) First comes the appeal to live •purely and blamelessly. 

Beloved 1 beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims to abstain from 
the carnal desires which make war against the soul/ keeping fair your 
mode of life^ among the Gentiles, that, in the matter in which they 
speak against you as malefactors,^ they may, in consequence of your fair 
deeds, as they witness them, glorify God in the day of visitation/” 

( 2 ) A second special duty of Christians in those days was dtoe respect, 
in all things lavjJvX, to the civil government. By Messianic exultation, 
by eschatological enthusiasms, by the sense of the glory and the dignity 
of redeemed manhood, by the revealed equality of all men in the sight 
of Him Who is no respecter ot persons, by the conviction of the dwind- 
ling littleness of human distinctions in the light of eternal life, they 
might, if they were not warned, be naturally tempted to a demeanour 
which would seem contemptuous towards earthly authority. Kay, 
more ; the fearful spectacle of the power of the world wielded by those 
who were but too manifest servants of the power of darkness — the sight 
of Antichrist seated in Ms infamy upon the world’s throne — the daily 
proof of odious wickedness in high places — ^the constant expectation of 
that archangelic trumpet wMch would shatter the solid globe, and of that 
flammg epiphany wMch should destroy the enemies of Christ — might lead 
them into defiant words and contumacious actions. Occasions there are 
— and none knew this better than an Apostle who had himself set an 

1 ei? nepmoirimv (Eph. i. 14 j 1 Thess. v. & ; Eev. i. 6 ; Acts xx. 28) ; nbp op (la. xlm. 
21 ; Ex. xx. 5). 

s aperas (a rare word, 2 Pet. i 3), Is. xliii. 20, LXX. ; in Hebr., 'nbnn “ my praise” 
(Is xlvm. 9). 

3 1 Pet. ii. 1 — 10. Lo Ammi and Lo Enhamah (Hos. ii. 23 ; Kom. ix. 25). 

4 Jas. iv, 1; Bom. viL 23. 

® avaoTpo<f)Ti and ivcurrpi4>e<r9(u occnr ten times m 1 and 2 Pet. 

® At first tbe Christians were mamly charged with turbulence, moroseness, 
incivmne,*' detestable superstition (Tacitus and Suetonius), and hard obstinacy (Pliny 
and Marcus Aurelius). The charges of infant murder, cannibalism, and gross immorality 
(Tert Apol. 16, etc.) belong to a later age, when the Loid’s Supper and the Agnpae 
were misunderstood, and, perhaps, when Gnostic sects had really fallen into vile Anti- 
nomianism. 

" 1 Pet. in 11, 12. “ Day of visitation,” when God comes to otter mercy (Gen 1. 24 ; 

Wisd. lU. 7 ; Luke i. 68, xix. 44), or to judge (Is. x. 3) ; not “ when the heathen made 
judicial inquiry into your conduct ” (C^umen., Bengel, etc), nor “on the Judgment 
Day” (Bede). Notice the large-hearted absence of any spirit ot revenge. He only 
desires that the heathen, when they find how base were their calunmies, how cruel their 
conduct, may be led to glorify God 1 No anathemas here. Pliny’s celebrated lettei to 
Trajan ( ?]p. x. 9.3) is the be«it comment on this passage 
4* 
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example of splendid disobedience to unwarranted commands^ — when 

we must obey God rather than men.’' But those occasions are excep- 
tional to the common rule of life. Normally, and as a whole, human law 
is on the side of divine order, and, by whomsoever administered, has a 
just claim to obedience and respect. It was a lesson so deeply needed hy 
the Christians of the day that it is taught as emphatically by St. John® 
and by St. Peter as by St. Paul himself.® It was more than ever needed 
at a time when dangerous revolts were gathering to a head in Judaea ; 
when the hearts of Jews throughout the world were burning with a fierce 
flame of hatred against the abominations of a tyrannous idolatry ; when 
Christians were being charged with ‘‘turning the world upside-down 
when some poor Christian slave led to martyrdom or put to the torture 
might easily relieve the tension of his soul by bursting into Apocalyptic 
denunciations of sudden doom against the crimes of the mystic Babylon ; 
when the heathen, in their impatient contempt, might wilfully interpret 
a prophecy of the Final Confiagration as though it were a revolutionary 
and incendiary threat ; and when Christians at Home were, on this very 
account, already sufiering the agonies of the Neronian persecution.® 

Submission, therefore, was at this time a primary duty of all who 
wished to win over the Heathen, and to save the Church from being 
overwhelmed in some outburst of indignation which would be justified 
even to reasonable and tolerant Pagans as a political necessity. Nor 
does St. Peter think it needful to lay down exceptions to his general rule. 
In his days the letter of Scripture had not yet been turned into a weapon 
wherewith on every possible occasion to murder its spirit. He could not 
have anticipated in even the humblest Christian convert that dull 
literalism winch in later ages was to derive from such passages the 
slavish doctrine of “ passive obedience.” He felt no apprehension that an 
unreasoning fetish- worship would fail to see that texts ” of Scripture 
are to be interpreted, not as rigid and exclusive legal documents, but in 
accordance with the general tenor of revelation. He was writing- to 
Christians who had not yet invented- a dogma about “verbal dictation,” 
which necessitated ingenious casuistry on the one hand, or unreasonable 
tolly on the other, and which turned both into a deadly engine of irre- 
sponsible tyranny. 

“ Submit therefore,” the Apostle says, “ to every human ordinance, 
for the Lord’s sake, whether to the Emperor as supreme,’' or to 
governors,® as missioned by him for punishment of m^efactors and 

^ Acts iii. 19, 31, v. 28 — 32, 40 — 42. John xix. 11. 

^ And yet Volkmar sees in St. Paul the False Prophet of the Apocalypse, mainly 
because he taught that “the powers that be are ordained of God” ! 

Acts svii. 6. 

^ TertuUian and other apologists were greatly aided in their appeals to heathen 
clemency by referring to such passages as this. See Tert. Apcl. 29 — 3i4. 

® KTLo-tVj lit. “ creature.” rds d|JXa$ Xeyet rds BatriAiwv, jc>t.X. 

(QEcumen. ). 

7 The name “king ” was freely used of the Emperor in the Provinceg. 

^ Proconsuls, Procurators, Rentes, Propraetors, etc. 
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praise to well-doers ; for tHs is the will of God, that by your well-doing 
ye should gag^ the stolid ignorance of foolish persons ; as free, yet not 
using your freedom for a cloak of baseness,® but as slaTes of God. 
Honour all men,” as a principle ; and as your habitual practice,® “ love 
the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king.”'* 

(3) These being the general rules, he applies them first to domestics,^ 
whether slaves or freemen, bidding them with all fear to be submissive, 
not only to kindly but even to perverse masters, and that as a matter of 
conscience® even in cases of unjust suffering. “ For what kind of glory 
is it if doing wrong and being buffeted ye shall bear it ^ but if doing 
well and sufiering ye shall bear it, this is thankworthy with God.^ For 
to this ye were called, because Christ too” — ^Who was also “a servant”® 
— “ suffered on your behalf, leaving you a copy,^ that ye may follow in 
His track ; Who did no sin, nor was guile found in His mouth ; Who 
being reviled reviled not again, suffering threatened not, but gave up^® to 
Him Who judgeth righteously Who HimseK carried up our sins in 
Hi s own body on to the tree,^ that becoming separated from our sins^® we 
should live to righteousness j by Whose bruise we were healed. For 
ye were as wandering sheep, but ye are now returned to the shepherd 
and guardian of your souls.” ^ 


1 <f>i/jLovv, Dent. XXV. 4, and in the Gospels. 

2 “License they mean when they cry liberty” (Milton). Calvin speaks of some 
who “reckoned it a great part of Olmstian liberty that they might eat flesh on 
Fridays ” ! 

The first verb is an aor., The others are presents, to imply continuance, 

“ All men,” see Acts x. 28. 

4 1 Pet. iL 13—17. 

5 olKhat. The prominence given to this class shows hew nnmerons they were in the 
early Church, and is an additional proof that St. Peter must be addressing Gentiles as 
well as Jews. The Jews were rarely slaves, because their religion rendered them almost 
useless to heathen masters. 

® Some would here render owetSTjVews, (xmscumsnesSj or cognisance of God {mitwissmi 
not erwissen), Cf. Col. iii. 23. 

" as in Luke vi. 32, Cf. ]rT Gen, vi 8. ^ liii. 9 . Acts iii. 13. 

9 v7ro7pa/xfAb? — the letters over which children write. (Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 8—50) 
TTopeStSov 5«. The subject is not expressed, but probably the verb has a quasi- 
middle sense — “ entrusted Himself and His cause.” 

11 Luke xxiiL 46. The Yulg. reads “in juste,” so that there seems to have been a 
reading aSt/cw? — referring to Christ’s submission to Pilate. 

12 Ido not think that “He bore ” (awiveyicev, tulit ^ oUvlit) can h ere have its sacrificial 
sense (which it has in James iL 21, Heb. ix. 2®, and, in the LXX.). Christ is, indeed, 
the High Priest, and the Cross may be metaphorically described as the Altar (Heb. 
viii. 10). But in what possible sense can “ sins^’ be called a sacrifice ? The only way to 
save this sense of avi^veyKev is to connect diuoprias very closely with h tw o-w/xart avroO, 
making the sacHfice His own body, in which He bare our sins (Isa. liii- 12) : “ Ita 
tulisse peccata nostra ut ea secum obtulerit in altari ” (yitringa). But ava^epo) often 
has its ordinary sense in the New Testament (Mark ix. 2 ; Luke xxiv. 51, etc.), and 
there is no sacrificial sense in the verbs sahal and nasa of Isa, liii. 11, 12. The use of the 
word “tree ” ($vXov) for “ cross ” is Hebraic (Deut. xxi. 23 ; GaL iiL 13). 

13 airoyevo/ievou This is, however, sometimes an euphemism for “being dead,” 

Hdt. iL 85 (cf. Rom. vL 2). “ Righteousness is one ; sin is manifold.” 

14 Is. IiL 5, fKoXiDJTL, *‘weaL” 

15 1 Pet. 18—25, en-to-KOTTos, Cf. Ez. xxxiv. IL Hitherto they hadb^nthe other 
sheep, not of this fold (John x. 16). 
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(4) But a word was also necessary on the subject of social as well as 
political submission. ' Christian wives married to beathen husbands 
might be led to treat them as inferior to themselves. The elevation of 
their whole sex by the principles of the new revelation might tempt 
them to extravagances of ornament or demeanour. To them therefore 
St. Peter extends his exhortations, that^ even if (to suppose the worst) 
any of them be married to heathens who obey not the Word {ie.^ the 
Gospel), they may without word^ (i.e., by the eloquent silence of deeds) 
be won by the chaste humility, the delicate, timorous grace,” of wives 
whose adornment should not consist in elaborately braided hair,^ golden 
jewels, or splendid robes, but in the inner soul,® in ‘‘ the incorruptible- 
ness of the meek and quiet spirit, which is in God’s sight very precious.” 
It was thus that the holy women of old, hoping Godwards, adorned 
themselves, submissive to their husbands as Sarah was,^ whose spiritual 
children they would prove themselves to be by calm and equable well- 
domg, and by not living in a state of nervous scare.® Christian Ivas- 
hands too are to be gentle and considerate to their fellow-heirs of 
salvation, that no jarring discords might cut short their prayers,® What 
we have said in the first chapter will throw into relief the beauty and 
wisdom of these exhortations. By the flagrancy of immorality, the 
frequency of divorce, and the disgust for marriage which prevailed in 
Borne, we may measure the blessedness of Christian matrimony. The 
meanest Christian slave who was imprisoned in an ergastulum^ and 
wmuld be buried in a catacomb, had no need to envy the splendid misery 
of a Nero or the pathetic tragedy of an Octavia’s life. The life of 
many a Christian couple in the squalor of a humble slave-cell was 
unspeakably more desirable than that of the Boman profligates in their 
terror-haunted palaces. 

“ Oh if they knew how pressed those splendid chains, 

How little would they mourn their humbler pains ! ** 

(5) Finally, it was the duty of all to be united, sympathising, fra- 
ternal, compassionate, humble-minded,^ requiting good for evil and 

1 An interesting antmobcUms or intentional variation of meaning, in the use of Ao-yos 
which the E. Y. has missed. The Christian woman was not to be a preacher in her own 
house. 

2 1 Tim. ii 9. Coins and allusions show how elaborate in this period was the adorn- 
ment of the hair among women of the world ; how many were their jewels, and how 
extravagant their robes. See swpm, p. 5. 

3 ‘‘The hidden man of the heart ” — a striking expression independently borrowed in 
a different sense (for St. Peter never alludes to “the Christ within us,” Gal. iv. 19) 
from Rom. ii 29, vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Eph. iii 16. For classical analogies see Pint. 
Con^ug. Fraecept. 26 j and see Clem. Alex. Paedag. iii, 4. 

^ Gen. xviii 12. 

6 On Sarah’s spiritual race see Rum. iv. 11; Gal. iii 7. The word Trr6y)<rL^, “scare,” ii^ 
probably borrowed from Prov. iii 25 (LXX.). St. Peter was evidently familiar with the 
Proverbs. 

3 1 Pet. iii. 1 — 7* For eKKO7rTe<r0at (Rom. xi 22, etc.), A, B, read ey/coTTreo-eat, “be 
hindered.” Cf. 1 Cor. vii 5. 

7 Leg. TaveLvo^poyes, A, B. 0. 
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blessing for abuse, as being heirs of blessing. This lesson is enforced 
by a free citation of David’s eulogy of government of the tongue, and 
of a peaceful disposition as the secret of a blessed life, as well as by 
the tiTith that, whether just or evildoers, we live under the eye of God.^ 
Who then could harm them if they proved themselves zealots of the 
good '2^ Let them fear nothing, for there is a beatitude in persecution 
for the sake of righteousness if the will of God should so decree. 
Inward holiness,® outward readiness to vindicate to every one their 
grounds of hope with meekness and fear/ together with a good con- 
science, would in the long run make the heathen blush at their insulting 
and threatening calumnies against the holiness which they accused of 
criminality. Dor, contrary to the common opinion of men, it is better 
to suffer (if such be God’s will) unjnMly than to suffer when we deserve 
to do so. If we suffer for sins which we have not committed, so did our 
^eat Example. ® “ Because Christ also, once for all, suffered for sin, 

just for unjust, that He may lead you to God ; slain in the flesh, but 
quickened to life in the spirit, wherein also He went and preached® to 
the spirits in prison^ who once were disobedient when the long-suffering 
of God awaited® m the days of Hoah while the Ai*k was a-preparing ; 
by entering wherein, few, that is, eight souls,® were sav^ through 
water. which (water, leg, g) also as an antitype now saveth you — 
namely, baptism — (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but 
the entreaty for a good conscience towards God)^^ — by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of God, having gone into 
Heaven,^- angels and authorities and powers being made subject unto 
Him.”^ 

The general meaning of this passage — Christ’s descent into Hades to 

1 Ps. xxxiii. 12 — 16, LXX. 

2 1 Pet. iii. 13, leg, ^TjXwTal, A, B, C On the thought, see a magnificent passage 
m Chrysostom [Ep, ^ Cynacwm ) : “ Should the Empress determme to banish me, let 
her banish me. The earth is the Lord’s. If she should cast me mto the sea, let her cast 
me mto the sea I will remember Jonah,” etc. 

3 1 Pet. ill. 15, leg. tov Xpttrrbv, A, B, C. “ But sanctify the Christ in your he^s 
as Lord.” 

4 1 Pet. iii. 15, The notion that legal trials are mtended by an-oAoyta, and with it the 
inference that the days of Trajan are sSluded to, are excluded by the words to every- 
am that asketh,” etc. 

5 1 Pet. iii. 8—17. 

6 €Jojpu^ev=:ein 7 yye\t(raTo, “ preached the GuspeL” 

7 t. e., in Hades. Jude 6 ; 2 Pet. li 4. 

3 1 Pet lii. 20. ar€fe5€X€To, A, B, C, K, &c. The reading “once for all ” of 
Erasmus and the E. Y. is quite untenable 

9 This indicates the motive of Christ’s Descent mto Hades. It was because few only 
had been saved from perishing. And this is the view of such Fathers as Clem. Alex. 
{Strom vl. 6), Ongen, Athanasius, Jerome, and even, in his milder moods, Augustme 
{Ep. ad Evod, chdv,) 

Perhaps this means “by water as an instrument,” because the water floated 
the Ark. 

11 See supra, p. 75, note 3. 

12 Cf. 1 Thm. iii. 16 Perhaps, as Dr.' Plumptre says, the precious fragment of an 
early baptismal profession. 

13 1 Pet. iii. 8—22. Cf. CoL ii. 10—15. 
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proclaim the Gospel to the once disobedient dead — ^is to every unobscured 
and unsophisticated mind as clear as words can make it. Theologians 
have attempted to get rid of this obvious reference by explaining it of 
Christ preaching in the person of Noah ; or by making “ He preached” 
mean He announced cortdemnatim ; ” or by limiting “ the spirits in 
prison” to Adam and the Old Testament saints; or by rendering 
eV <pvKaKy ^^071 the watcht(yweT o£ expectation” (!) ; or by supposing that 
Christ only preached to those spirits who repented while they were being 
di-owned ! These attempts arise from that spirit of system which would 
fain be more orthodox than Scripture itself, and would exclude eveiy 
ground of future hope from the revelation of a love too loving for hearts 
ti-ained in bitter theologies. What was the effect of Christ’s preaching 
we ai^e not told. Some, perhaps, may like to assume that the preaching 
of Christ in the Unseen World was unanimously rejected by the once 
disobedient dead, though the mention of their former disobedience seems 
to imply the inference that they did hearken now. Others can, if they 
choose, assert that this proclamation of the Gospel to disembodied 
spiiits was confined to antediluvian sinners. With such inferences we are 
unconcerned. It is ours,” says Alford, ‘‘ to deal with the plain words 
of Scripture, and to accept its revelations as far as vouchsafed to us. 
And they are vouchsafed to us to the utmost limit of legitimate inference 
from revealed facts. The inference every intelligent reader will^ di-aw 
from the fact here announced : U is not purgatory ; it is not universal 
restitution ; hut it is one which throws blessed light on one of the darkest 
enigmas of divine ^itstice : the cases where the final doom seems infinitely 
out of propoi*tion to the lapse which has incurred it.” On the other hand, 
we do not press the inference of Hermas and St. Clement of Alexandria 
by teaching that this passage implies also other missions of Apostles and 
Saints to the world of spirits. We accept the words of* Scripture, and 
leave the matter there in thankful hope. 

Thus — continues the Apostle — as a preliminary to His exaltation, did 
Christ suffer for us, and we should therefore gird on the armour of the 
same resolve. Suffering (of course Christian suffering is implied) is a 
deathblow to concupiscence. In past times they had perpetrated the 
will of the Gentiles in wme-s\v£lmgs and roysterings,” ^ in lives of 
wanton excess, and idolatries that violated the eternal law of heaven ; 
and now the Gentiles reviled them in astonishment that they would no 
longer run with them into ‘Hhe same slough of dissoluteness.”^ But 
these Gentile opponents shall give an account to Him that is ready to 
judge the living and the dead. Bor to this end, even to the dead was the 
Gospel pleached, that, ns regards men, they may be judged in the 
flesh, but may live as regards God in the spirit.” 

In the last verse we again encounter the ruthlessness of coinmen-^ 
tators. “ The dead ” to whom the Gospel was preached are taken to 

1 1 Pet, iv. 3, olvo^kvytai^, KUfioif, 

* 1 Pet. iv, &Viarias 
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mean something quite different from “ the dead who are to give an 
accoimt. The dead to whom the Gospel is preached are explained away 
into “sinners” or “the Gentiles,” or “some who are now dead.” 
Augustme, as might have been expected, leads the way in one wTong 
direction, and Calvin in another. Another view — which makes this 
verse mean that “ Christ will judge even the dead as well as the living, 
because the dead too will not have been without an opportunity to 
receive His Gospel” — is indeed tenable. To me, however, judging of 
the feelings of the Apostle, from his boundless gratitude for the oppor- 
tunities of obtaining forgiveness, and from the love which he inculcates 
towards all mankind, the connexion seems to be, “ The heathen, in all 
their countless myriads, who seem to be hopelessly perishing around you, 
will be judged but the very reason why the Gospel was preached by 
Christ to the dead was in order that this judgment may be founded on 
principles of justice, that they may be judged {Kpteacn) in their human 
capacity as sinners, and yet may live to God as regards the 

diviner part of their natures ; ” — ^if, that is, they accept this offer of the 
Gospel to them even beyond the grave ^ 

(6) “ But the end of all things ” — and therefore of calumny and 
suffering and heathen persecution in this transitory life — “is at hand. 
Be sound-minded, therefore, and be sober unto prayers, before all things 
having intense love towards one another, because love covereth a multi- 
tude of sins.” ^ Then come fresh exhortations to unmurmuiing hospi- 
tality (so necessary for poor and wandering Christian teachers), and to a 
right stewardship of God’s various gifts for the common benefit to the 
glory of God through Jesus Christ. They were not to regard the confla- 
gration ® which was burning among them to serve as their test, as though 
it were something strange. They ought rather to rejoice because a 
fellowship in Christ’s sufferings would in the same proportion involve a 
fellowship in His glory. Beproach in the name of Christ is a beatitude. 
Let none of them suffer as a murderer, thief, malefactor, or intrusive 
meddler ; but punishment for refusing to disown the name of Christian * 
is not a thing for which to blush, but rather to glorify God. It showed 
them to be, as it were, under the very shadow of the wings of the 
Shechinah. The time for judgment had come. If it began from the 
house of God, what would be the end of those who disobeyed the Gospel 
of God And if the righteous be saved with difficulty, the impious and 

1 Analogous elements of thought as to the disciplinary intent of even the severest 
punishments may be seen in 1 Cor. v. 5 ; 3 d- 31, 32. 

- Prov. X. 12 (cf. xvii 9), where it is “all sins.** James v. 20 quotes the same 
words, but perhaps in a different sense ; not, as here, of love throwing a covering over 
the sins of otket's by forbearance (cf. 1 Cor. xm. 5, 6), but of love hiding our own sms 
from view. 

3 TTvpwo-et Were it not that this word occurs in the TiXX. of Proverbs (xxvii 21), & 
book with which St. Peter shows himself so familiar, we might suppose that he and St. 
John (Eev. xviii. 9, 18) were reminded of it by the bummg of Home. 

4 Perhaps we should read the ignorant heathen distortion, Chrestvm (see I/ife and 
Work of St, Baud, L 301) with «. 
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sinner — where shall he appear?^ So then let even those that suffer 
commit their lives unto God, as to a faithful Creator, in well-doing.^ 

The remainder of the Epistle is more specific. It is addressed to the 
elders by St. Peter — as a fellow-elder and witness of the sufferings of the 
Christ, and therefore also a partaker of the glory about to be revealed. 
He exhoiiis them to tend the flock of God ® among them with willing and 
self-denying oversight, not as lording it over their allotted charge,^ but 
proving themselves examples of the flock ; then, at the manifestation of 
the chief Shepherd, they should carry off as their prize ‘‘the amaranthine 
chaplet ” of the conqueror’s glory.® The younger, too, were to be sub- 
missive to the elders, “ yea, all of you, being submissive to one another, 
tie on humility like a knotted dress,® because God arrays Himself against 
the overweening, but to the humble He giveth grace J Be humbled, 
then, under the strong hand of God, that He may exalt you in season, 
casting, once for all, all your anxiety upon Him, because he careth for 
you. Be sober ! watch 1 because your adversary,® the De\dl, like a 
roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may swallow up. Against 
whom take your stand, firm in the faith, knowing that the very same 
sufferings are mnning their full course for your band of brethren in the 
world. But the God of all grace, Who called you unto His eternal 
glory in Christ Jesus, sifter you have suffered a little, Himself shall 
perfect, establish, strengthen, place you on a sure foundation. To Him 
be dominion for the ages of ages. Amen.® 

“ By SHvanus, your faithful brother, as I esteem him,^® I write to you 


J Prov. ix. 31. The words “ upon earth ” of the original Hebrew, show that temporal 
judgments (as in Matt. xxiv. 22) were prominent in the writer’s mind (of. Jer. xxv, 29). 
Christians were suffering under the Neronian persecution, but the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the disintegration of the Roman Empire were not far off. 

2 1 Pet. iv. 7 — 19. The latter verses (12 — ^17) are not a repetition of iii. 13, iv. 6, 

because there the afflictions were spoken of in relation to their persecutors, and here in 
relation to their own feelings (cf. Matt. v. 11). The is equivalent to “ make 

yourself at home in,” ‘‘regard as perfectly natural.” In ver. 15, St. Peter seems to have 
coined the picturesque word aAXoTptoeTrtVKowot, “other people’s bishops.” (The nearest 
approach to the word is Plato’s aWorpLoirpayfiocruvr], “meddlesomeness.”) The attempt 
(Hilgenfeld, JSiTildt. 630) to render this “ informers ” {delaUyi'), because informers were 
legally punishable in the days of Trajan (Plin. Faneg. 34, 35), has nothing in its favour. 
The word is a needful warning against the temptation to a prying religiosity. The 
ap^ao-Oat of ver. 17, proving as it does that Jerusalem was not yet destroyed, is another 
death-blow to all hypotheses as to the late date of the Epistle. 

3 irot/xaii'e ra Trpd^ara p.ou, Jo hn XXI . 16. 

4 i,e.f their “parishes,” not “the clergy.” 

3 a.p.apdvTLvov, not ap.apai^rd?, aS in i. 4 : — 

“ Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold, 

Immortal amaranth. . . . ” — ^Milton. 

not like fading Nemean parsley, or Isthmian pine. 

’EyKop^uxTaa-ee, Col. iii. 12, ’BvSva-aa-ee. Kdp,|3w/xa— “an apron ” wom by slaves. 

7 “Humility is a vessel of graces,” Aug. Frov, iii. 34. 

^ Matt. v. 25, dvTiSiKos 

9 1 Pet. V. 1—11. 

Fronmiiller (in Lange’s Commentary) strangely supposes that this can mean, “I 
conjecture that you will receive this Epistle by the hands of Silvanus ! ” » 
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in few words, exhorting, and confirming by my testimony, that this is 
the true grace of God.^ In this take your stand P 

She, who is co-elect in Babylon, saluteth you,^ and Marcus, my 
son. Salute one another with a Mss of love. Peace to you all in Christ 
Jesus. Amen.” 


CHAPTEE IX. 

PECULIAEITIES OP THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETEE. 

'‘Petrus magis magisque opus esse statuit admonitione propter ingruentem 
comiptionem malorum hominimi. — ^B exgel.” 

In reading the First Epistle of St. Peter, we are reading a book which 
even a critic so advanced as M. Henan admits to be “ one of the 
writings of the New Testament which is the most anciently and the 
most unanimously cited as authentic.”^ In turning to the Second 
Epistle we are met by problems of acknowledged difficulty, and have 
to consider the claims of a document which the same writer pronounces 
to be certainly apocryphal,” and of which he says that “ among true 
critics he does not think it has a single defender.” Such a remark 
is easy to make ; but critics like Schmid, Guericke, Windischmann, 
Thiersch, Alford, and Bruckner, are in learning, if not in genius, 
as much entitled to decide such a point ex cathedrd as M. Henan, and 
they, after deliberate examination, do accept the Epistle as genuine, and 
offer in its defence not a contemptuous dictum, but a serious argument. 
On the other hand, although it is discourteous and unwarrantable to 
pronounce the Epistle to be so certainly spurious that nothing but 
prejudice or ignorance could maintain its genuineness, neither ought its 
defenders to argue as though any hesitation as to its genuineness 
was an impious arrangement of the Spirit of God. To say that “ there 
is scarcely a single writing of aU antiquity, sacred or profane, which 
must not be given up as spurious if the Second Epistle of St. Peter 
be not received as a genuine writing of the Apostle, and as a part 

1 This which I have written to you. It is very doubtful whether there is any inten- 
tion here to ratify the orthodoxy of St. Paul’s teachings, though all the Epistle shows 
how deeply the true St. Peter (so unlike the fictitious Peter of the Cl&nfientmes) 
reverenced them. 

1 Pet. V. 12, oTTjTe, A, B. 

3 trwe>c\eKTrj. Some take this to mean “the co-elect lady Peter’s wife (cf. 

1 Cor. xiv. 5). , But surely a Jew would hardly have sent a greeting from^ his wife— a 
poor Galilean woman — to all these Churches, or have described her as simply i? ^ Ba^uXwj/i. 
It is much more natural to understand eKK^rja-La, meaning the Church ^ of Borne. It is 
true that St. Peter has not used that word, even in his salutation, but it might none the 
less be in his thoughts, just as St. Luke (in Acts xxvii. 14) says a/m; of the ship, though 
he has been using the word TrXotov. On Marcus and Babylon, see p. 62. 

^ L^AnUchristj p. vi. 
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of Holy Writ;” — to assert that we receive it on ‘‘the testimony of 
the Universal Church/’ which is “the Spouse and Body of Christ 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost;” — and that if it be “not the Word of 
Gody but the work of an impostor, then, with reverence be it said, 
Christ’s promise to His Church has failed, and the Holy Spirit has not 
been given to guide her into all truth,” — is to use a style, I cannot say 
of “argument,” but of dogmatising traditionalism, which perilously 
confuses a thousand separate issues. Such assertions, if listened to, 
would end in making all criticism impossible, and in reducing all 
inquiry to mediseval torpor. ’ They can serve no purpose but to damage 
in many minds the cause of religion. They confound the eternal 
truths of Christianity with uncertain details. They imperil the 
impregnable fortress of Bevelation by identifying its defence with 
that of its weakest and most uncertain outposts. To talk of the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter — if, indeed, it was not the work of that 
Apostle — as “ a shameless forgery,” and of its writer as “ an impostor,” 
and of his motives as showing “intentional fraud” and “cimning 
fabrication,”^ is to use language which only tends to obscure the critical 
faculty. Such a style of statement is an anachronism. It cannot 
be said too strongly that it is “ inexpedient to encumber the discussion 
by an attempted reductio ad horribile of one of the alternatives.”^ 

The question of the genuineness of this Epistle must be regarded as 
unsettled until the arguments adduced against it by a serious criticism 
can be met by counter-arguments of a criticism equally serious. Its 
acceptance cannot be founded upon assertions to which criticism, as 
such, can pay no heed. That the writing known as the Second Epistle 
of St. Peter is canonical — that for fourteen centuries it has been 
accepted, and rightly accepted, by the Church as a part of the Canon of 
Holy Scripture — is not denied. I say rightly accepted, because the 
Church would not have so received it if she had not felt that it was 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” But to say that in its present form it is absolutely 
the work of St. Peter — and that, if not genuine, the Church has “ been 
imposed upon by what must, in that case, be regarded’ as a Satanic 
device'^ (!), is to claim a monopoly of the critical faculty which is 
refuted by every page of the history of exegesis. On all such questions 
Churches have erred, and may err. The Second Epistle is accepted 
as St. Peter’s mainly on the authority of the Church of the fourth 
century f but the Church of the fourth century had not the least 
pretence to greater authority, and had a far smaller amount of critical 
knowledge, than the Church of the nineteentL The guidance of the 
Holy Spirit of God was promised not to one age only, but to the 
Church of all ages, even to the end of the world; but the lessons of 

1 "Wordsworth, Irvtrod. ; FronmiiUer, § 3. 

Bp. lEUicott’s CoMmmtary, iii- 437. 

^ It was admitted into the Canon by the Oonncil of liaodicea A.I). 363. 
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century after century ought to have taught us that guidance into 
all miecessary sjnritual truth is a very different thing from critical 
infallibility. Theologians who usurp the right to speak 'with inspired 
positiveness on questions which are still unsettled, not only i*ender 
their own pretensions liable to defeat, but seriously endamage a sacred 
cause. Noth in g has gone farther to shake my conviction of the 
genuineness of the Epistle than the dangerous plausibility of many 
of the arguments adduced by its defenders. They have so obviously 
approached the question with their minds made up beforehand ; they 
have sho'wn themselves so eager to establish a case at all costs ; they 
have treated as so unimportant the absence of that e\idence to which 
in other cases they attach such extreme importance ; they have been 
tempted to use arguments so painfully inconclusive, and to make light 
of counter-considerations so imdeniably strong, that any one who takes 
the same side with them may well fear lest he too should sink into the 
advocate, and forget the love of simple trutL The supporters of the 
Epistle have done far more than its assailants to deepen my own 
uncertainty whether it can be regarded as the direct work of the 
Apostle. 

For what are the facts with which we must start in considering 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter? Surely common honesty compels 
us to acknowl^ge that of all the books of the New Testament it is the 
one for which we can produce the smallest amount of external evidence, 
and which at the same time offers the greatest number of internal 
difficulties. 

As regards the extenfial evidence, the Epistle is not quoted, and is 
not certainly referred to, by a single writer in the first or second 
century. Neither Poly carp, nor Ignatius, nor Barnabas, nor Clement 
of Borne, nor Justin Mai-tyr, nor Theophilus of Antioch, nor Irenmus, 
nor Tertullian, nor Cyprian, can be proved even to allude to it It 
is not found in the Peshito Syriac, nor in the Yetus Itala. It is 
unknown to the Muratoiian Canon, During the first two centuries the 
only traces of it, if traces they can be called, are to be found in the 
Pastor of Hermas,\and in a recently discovered passage of Melito of 
Sardis; but even these are of so distant and general a nature that 
it is impossible to determine whether we should regard them as 
reminiscences of the language of the Epistle, or accidental approxi- 
mations to it. But even we grant all the parallels adduced by 
Dietlein, the concession would be unfavourable rather than otherwise to 
the genuineness of the Epistle ; he ruins his o'wn case by proving too 
much. For if the writers of the first and second centuries did indeed 
know the Epistle, it is inconceivable that not one of them should have 
hinted at the authority which it derived from the name of its authoi\ 
When we come down to later writers, we find that, in all his learned 


* Hernias, ffi. 2 ; 2 Pet. iL 2 ^, 
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works, it is not once alluded to by St. Clement of Alexandiia, who 
even seems to exclude it by the expression, “ Peter in the Epistle.”^ 
Origen knew of it, but, since he uses the same expression as 
St. Clement, seems — when writing accurately — to question its genuine- 
ness f although, if we may tmst the loose Latin translation of Rufinus, 
he refers to it as St. Peter’s when he alludes to it popularly in a casual 
quotation. Firmilian (t 270), a friend of Origen, is the jGLrst person 
who, in a letter to Cyprian, extant only in a Latin version, refers 
to it * but neither is this letter beyond suspicion, nor is the reference 
decisive.^ Didymus, in a Latin translation of his commentary, calls 
the Epistle ^^falsata” and says that “it is not in the Canon. 
Eusebius knew of it, but only recognised one genuine Epistle.® It was 
rejected by Theodore of Mopsuestia, and was still regarded as uncertain 
in the times of St. Gregory of Nazianzus.® It must, therefore, be 
admitted that the evidence in its favour is exceptionally weak. The 
First Epistle was almost universally recognised by the ancient Church ; 
the Second was partly controverted, partly ignored — and among those 
who ignored or rejected it were some Fathers of the greatest learning, 
and of the keenest critical acumen. 

These doubts were so far silenced, that it was on the whole passively 
accepted by men like Athanasius, Basil, Jerome, and Augustine, and 
towards the close of the fourth century was declared to be canonical by 
the Councils of Laodicea (a.d. 363), Hippo (a.d. 393), and Carthage 
(a.d. 396). But surely this tardy recognition is a suspicious circum- 
^ance. If the repeated references to most of the other books of the 
Hew Testament Canon by Fathers of the first three centuries be rightly 
regarded as proofs of their genuineness, then the absence or uncertainty 
of any reference during the same period must so far be unfavourable. 
Importance is sometimes attached to fourth century decisions by saying 
that evidence was then extant which has not come down to us. The 
proposition might be disputed ; but whatever such evidence may have 
been, it did not remove the doubts which prevailed in the great schools 
of Alexandria and Antioch, as represented by such eminent scholars as 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. The 
intrinsic value of the Epistle, and the growing habit of loosely referring 
to it as “ St. Peter’s,” would lead to its gradual admission without any 
further debate, at a period when competent critics were few and far be- 
tween. St. Jerome did more than any man to hasten the acceptance of 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. p. 562, ed. Potter. Eusebius {S', E. vi. 14) says that 
Clement, in Ms Sypotyposesy commented both bn the acknowledged and the uncertain 
bocks of the N. T., not even passing by “The Apocalypse of Peter : ’’ but that can hardly 
mean this Epistle. 

2 “Peter has left only one generally acknowledged Epistle — perhaps also a second, 
for this is considered doubtful (eorw 6e Kal SevTcpai^, d/x^t^oAAerat yap).’’ Orig. op. Euseb. 
S, E, vi. 25.) 

* Epp. Cypr. 75. 

4 The word which he used was probably vtvoQirevraiy “has been accounted spurious.** 

® Euseb. S. j&. iii. 25. ® Greg. Naz, (7am, 33, vs. 35. 
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the Epistle by admitting it into the Vulgate. Yet he was too able not 
to observe, and too candid not to admit, that it differs from the Eirst 
Epistle in style, character, and structure of words.^ Eurther than this, 
he tells us that “ most men ” in his day denied that St. Peter wrote it, 
‘‘ on account of the dissonance of its style with the former.'^ He is the 
only person in the first four centuries who offers any intelligible theor^^ 
of that striking divergence. This he does by saying that “from the 
necessity of things he made use of different interpreters.” This is 
indeed to accept the Epistle as genuine, but with the important modifi- 
cation that it is either a translation from an Aramaic original, or that 
the thoiights only are St. Peter’s, while the words belong to some 
one else. If this be admitted, what becomes of recent attempts to 
show that the style and phraseology are exactly what we should 
expect % 

It is idle to lay much stress on the fact that no further doubt as to 
the authorship of the Epistle was expressed during long centuries of 
critical torpor. , During those centuries there was no criticism worth 
speaking of, because criticism could only register the dictated con- 
clusions of a Church which punished original inquiry as presumptuous 
and heretical If any one expressed an independent opinion, however 
tn^e, the Church and the world combined against him, But the moment 
that “ the deep slumber of decided opinions ” was broken by the Defor- 
mation — the moment that criticism ceased to be confronted by “the 
syllogism of violence ” — ^thence the doubts as to the genuineness of the 
Epistle began to revive. Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin freely express 
them, and they were shared by Cajetan, Grotius, Scaliger, and Salmasius. 
In modem times, since the days of Semler, an increasing number of 
critics have decided against the genuineness of the Epistle, including 
not only Baur, Schwegler, Hllgenfeld, Mayerhoff, Bleek, Davidson, 
Messner, Beuss, but even such conservative theologians as Neander, 
Weiss, and Huther, while Bertholdt, Tillman, Bunsen,^ and even 
Lange ^ hold that, though genuine in part, it has been largely inter- 
polated. 

The last supposition, which might remove many difficulties, can 
hardly be accepted. The body of the Epistle must stand or fall as 
a whole, for it is singularly compact and homogeneous.^ The writer 
has stated his twofold object in the last two verses. One of these 
objects was warning : it was that, by being put upon their guard, 
the readers might not fall away from their firm position through 
being misled by the error of the lawless. The other object was &Xr 
Jiortation .* “ But grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” These objects are kept stea(^y in view, and 

1 Jer. ATp. ad Hedih. ii. Compare JDe Virr. Ulustr. 1. 

2 Ignatius, p. 175. ^ Apostol. Zeit. i. 152. 

4 MayerTiofrs remark, tkat the Epistle is clumsy and illogical, is quite false. See 
Bruckner, Einl, { 1 ; Hofmann, p. 121 ; Huther, p. 306, 
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the structure of the letter is more distinctly articulated than that of the 
First. 

The outline of the letter is as follows : — ^After the greeting (i. 1, 2) 
the writer enforces his hortatory object by urging the attainment of full 
knowledge^ which is the consummation of Christian growth, and the 
essential of final salvation (3 — 11). Hence it is his wish to utilise the 
brief time which remains to him for reminding them of this truth 
(12 — 15), a truth of which they might be convinced, because Peter, 
with others, had been, as it were, an initiated eye-wdtness of the 
Ti*ansfiguration, and had heard the voice* which was then home from 
heaven (16 — 18) ; and because they all possessed the word of prophecy 
as a surer witness, to which they would do well to listen as to the voice 
of inspiration (19 — 21). 

He thus passes quite naturally to the topic of warning. False 
teachers would bring in “sects of perdition, and he describes these 
false teachers in their successful blasphemies and their certain punish- 
ment, like that which fell on the world at the time of the Flood and on 
the inhabitants of the Cities of the Plain (ii. 1 — 9) ; though, as in all 
such instances, the pious should be delivered (5, 7, 9). ISTone, however, 
were more deserving of God’s vengeance than these impure, disdainful, 
self-corrupting railers — ^fools who rushed in where angels feared to tread 
(10 — 12), whose vileness and perniciousness are described (13, 14), and 
whose apostasy resembles that of Balaam (16, 16). After using various 
indignant images (17), to illustrate their insolence, wantonness, and 
cunning — ^which, while it promised liberty, only involved a deadly ser- 
vitude (18, 19) — he says that their previous knowledge of Christ is the 
worst aggravation of their horrible apostasy (20, 22). 

He is therefore writing once more to remind his readers of pre- 
vious lessons (iii. 1, 2), and especially to warn them against those 
scofiers who sneered at the promised coming of Christ (3, 4), and 
ignored the fact, that as the world had perished by water, so should 
it hereafter perish by_&e (5 — 7), Let the brethren remember that 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and that His delays 
are due to His mercy. But the dreadful day of dissolution should 
come (8, 9). On this thought he bases the exhortation to them to^be 
blafneless, as those who look for new heavens and a new earth, and to 
make a right use of God’s longsuffering, in accordance with the teaching 
of St. Paul — whose writings they must be careful not to wrest into a 
wrong sense (10- -16). Then into two final verses he compresses his 
recapitulation of the two chief topics of the letter, together with the 
final doxology (17, 18). 

■ Such, then — so marked by unity and coherence — is this remarkable 
letter, which the Church could ill afford to lose, and which is full of im- 
passioned warning and eloquent exhortation. W e have seen how weak is 
the external evidence in its favour ; are there any decisive phenomena 
to which we can appeal by way of internal evidence of its authenticity % 
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That it resembles the First Epistle in the use of some peculiar 
expressions is certain. The word for “conversation/’ general mode 
of life the remarkable word for an eye-witness, which is also the -word 
for one initiated into the mysteries;® the expressions “to carry off as a 
prize,” ^ “ spotless and blameless,”^ and “to walk in lusts,”® are common 
to both Epistles, and are almost unknown to the rest of the Kew 
Testament.® If the general style were the same, these would have 
weight. Their weight is small when we remember (1) that the writer 
of the Second Epistle must, on any supposition, have been well 
acquainted with the First, ^ and when we find (ii.) that the Second 
Epistle abounds in expressions pecuhar to itself, and (iii) that it is 
confessedly written in a style of marked difference. 

The peculiarity of many expressions, of which the majority are 
unique,® must strike the most careless reader of the original. “To 
acquire faith by lot , “to give things which tend to life and piety ; 

“ to bring in all haste ; “to furnish an abundant supply of virtue ; 
“to receive oblhion , “to furnish an abundant entrance “the 
present truth ; “to bring in factions of perdition ; “ the judgment 

is not idle, the destruction is not drowsily nodding “to walk in 
desire of pollution;”^® “to walk hehind the flesh “to esteem 
luxurious wantonness in the daytime as a pleasure ; “ eyes full of an 

adulteress; “insatiable of sin;”®® “a heart trained in covetous- 
ness ; ”®® “ the mirk of the darkness ;”®^ “treasured with fire ; “to 
fall from their own steadfastness ; “ chains of darkness ; ” “to calcine 

to ashes;” “to hurl to Tartarus;” “to blaspheme glories;” “the 
heavens shall pass away hurtlingly ;”®^ “ the elements being consumed 

1 ai'acrTpo<f>7jt dvaarpe^ea^ou (1 Pet. L 15, 18, etc. ; 2 Pet. ii. 7, lii. U)* 

2 cfl-oimj?, eTroirTevew (1 Pet. ii. 3, iiL 2 ; 2 Pet, i. 16). 

3 KOfjLL^eireai (1 Pet. i. 9, V. 4 ; 2 Pet. ii. 13).^ 

^ aoTTcAot jcol ajuiwjLiijTOt (1 Pet. 1 . 19 ^ 2 Pet. uL 14). 

3 ffopevecrSat o' €irt0vjnwiis (2 Pet. ii, 10), 

® To these may be added aTro^eo-i? (1 Pet. iii. 21 ; 2 Pet. i. 14) ; irhraxraj. ofiofnias 
(1 Pet iv. 1 ; 2 Pet. ii. 12) ; SSeo-fioc (1 Pet. iv. 3, 2 Pet. iL 7, iii. 17). 

7 2 Pet. iii. 1. ^ There are twenty hapax legomena in this brief epistle, 

^ XaxovcTL Trtariv, LI. rairp^ koI eutre^eiov &€^prqfieyri (act.), L 3. 

(rTTovSrjv Tracay tretpeiO’ev^/eaJ'Te?, L 5. ^ , , , 

^ €TrL\oprfYiq<raTc ev Ty ttccttci vfi^v ttjv apcTijv, 2 !P©'fc* 1* 5* ^ 1* 9* 

l'* eutxopTjyij^VeTftfc i/ftiv ^ eicroSo?, L 11. ^ ^ irapov<ra a^ta, L 12. 

irapetvd^ovcnv cupeoret? aTrwXetas, U. 7. 

To KpLjxa ovK apyet, rj amaXgia. ov wcrra^eij iL 3. 

ev emOviJLiq, ftiacrp-ov -rropevoptivov^y ii. 10, . , . 

19 hirL<rto, the Only passage of the N. T., except Jnde 7, where ottiW is not used 
of a person. It has a ^p^iaZ meaning, and is niilike TrepLirareZv Kara <rapKa in Rom. 
viii, k 

XI riSov^if ^yovfxevoL Ttjv hf ijp-fpa rpv<fnjvf iL 13. 

21 b<f)daXfjLOvs /teoTOvs fi. 14. 

23 oxaTairavoTov^ ofiapTias, ii. 14. Some MSS. (A. R.) have the yet stranger reading 

ateairarraarovi. , ••nr 

23 yeyvp.va<riJi4vriv tr\eov€^CaL^, ^ 14, ^ o tov ctkotov?, 11. 17. 

25 re^<Tavpi(rfx.evoi Trvpt, iiL 7. CKTreoTTTe tov IBCov cmjpty/iou, iii 17. 

27 poL^rjSov, m. 10. The strange English expression exactly corresponds to the Greek, 
The only form like it occurs in the LXX. in Cant, iv. 5. 
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melt aTvay.”^ Such, are a few of the striking and even startling phrases 
which in the course of three short chapters stamp the style with an 
intense peculiarity. Nothing analogous to these phrases is found in 
the First Epistle. It may be pleaded that, as in the case of the Epistle 
to the Oolossians, some of these words are due to the new subjects 
with which the Apostle has here to deal. That answer might be suffi- 
cient for three or four of them, but most are of a kind which do not 
rise from speciality of subject. They show a peculiarity of structure 
rather than of topic. Some of them are eccentricities of language 
adopted to clothe conceptions which would have been capable of a 
perfectly simple and commonplace expression. 

Independently of this distinctiveness of verbiage, there is a wide 
difference between the two Epistles in the general form of thought.- 
This is a fact too obvious to be denied. Obvious as it is to us — for 
besides minor differences, there is a ruggedness and tautology in the 
Greek of the Second Epistle very different from the smoothness of the 

— this difference of style must have been far more obvious to 
those to whom Greek was a spoken language, and who were therefore 
more sensitive than we can be to its delicate refinements. It was 
pointed out by St. Jerome, and he assigns it as one of the causes which 
had led to the general rejection of the Epistle. 

But it is answered, and again with perfect truth, that the style of 
a writer differs under differing circumstances. The style of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is not the same as that to the Galatians, and both 
differ from the Pastoral Epistles. The style of St. John’s Gospel is 
very unlike that of the Apocalypse. I gi'ant this to the utmost. I 
have even insisted upon it, and illustmted it in other instances.® But 
differences of style must not be so wide as to show a difference of 
idiosyncrasy. They must be accompanied with resemblances of struc- 
ture ; and they must be pai-tially accounted for by a long interspace of 
years. The difference between the styles of the First and the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter does not admit of these modifying circumstances : 
it is deeper than can be accounted for by a difference of mood and 
object. The Apocalypse and the Gospel of St. John were separated by 
an interval of perhaps thirty years spent in the most polished cities of 
Asia. The earlier and later Epistles of St. Paul were divided from 
each other by many years subjected to the intense influence of ever- 
varying conditions. But the two Epistles of St. Peter, if both are 
genuine, must have been written, so far as we can learn, under iden- 
tical external conditions, and written within a very short time of each 
other. 

For this reason I set aside as irrelevant the instances adduced by 
the industry of critics to prove that the same writer may adopt different 
styles. It is true that the style of Plato’s Epinomis is inferior to that 

1 KtwaovfjLeva t^kstox, 2 This is admitted even by Schott, 

3 See my Life and Work of St. PaitZ, ii 610. 
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of the Phaedriis ; that Virgil’s Ciris is Tinworthy of the author of the 
^'Pneid ; that the De Oratoribus of Tacitus is marvellously unlike his 
Annals ; that the Paradise Lost is in a loftier key than the Paradise 
Kegained ; that the style of Twelfth Xight is widely separated from 
that of Hamlet ; that the Kaeine of the Alexandre is much below the 
Kacine of the PhMre and Athalie^ that Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful is incomparably tamer than Bui-ke’s Orations ; and that there 
are marked distinctions between the first and the second part of 
Goethe’s Paust. But these analogies, which might easily be multiplied, 
do not touch the problem before us. There is not one among them 
wliich ofiers a parallel to the phenomenon of total difference, not only 
in language, but in thought, presented by two works of the same writ(ir 
dealing in great measure with the same subjects, and written from the 
same place, within a very short time of one another. And the difier- 
ences between the two Epistles go further than this. Many are 
adduced which I pass over as unimportant. But it is not easy to 
explain why there should be such and so many variations as those 
which follow. Thus — (1) In the first the writer calls himself Peter, 
and in the second Symeon Peter. (2) In the first he vuites “ to the 
elect’ sojourners of the Dispersion;” in the second to those who 
“obtained like precious faith with us.” (3) In the fii'st Chiist’s 
descent into Hades is a point of capital importance ; in the second, 
where there would seem to be every reason for such an allusion, no 
reference is made to it. (4) In the first the writer’s mind is full of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, and the Epistle of St. James; 
in the second, though he makes a special reference to St. Paul, there is 
scarcely a single thought, and barely two expressions, ^ which can with 
any plausibility be referred to those two Epistles, and there is only 
one word^ which can be derived from St. James. (5) Again, in the 
first he constantly enweaves without quotation the words of Isaiah, the 
Psalms, and especially the Book of Proverbs in the second there is 
not a single certain quotation, and if ii. 22, iii 8 be meant for quota- 
tions, they are introduced in a wholly different way.* (6) Of the first 
the keynote is Hope; of the second, though also written in days of 
persecution, the leading conception is the totally different one of full 
knowledge”^ (7) In the first our Lord is usually called Christ, or “the 
Christ,” or “Jesus Christ;” in the second the simple title is never 
used, but He is always called “ our Lord,” or “ our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Chidst.” (8) In the first («) the Coming of Christ is called “ a 
Revelation;” in the second the “Presence” or “Day of the Lord;” 

^ 2 Pet. i. 2, etc., ’Ertyvuxri? (Rom. i. 28, etc.) ; iii. 15, iiaxpoBvfxia (Rom. ii. 4). 

2 2 Pet. ii. 14 ; SeAea^oirrey, James i. 14. ^ i p^t. i. 7, ii. 17, iy. 8, 18. 

It has been supposed that i. 19, “as a lamp shining in a squalid place,” is borrowed 
from 2 Esdr. xii. 42, “ Of all the prophets thou only art left xis . . . as a candle in a 
dark place.” But so obvious a comparison need not have been borrowed. 

° This iirCyvucrii is made to consist in the knowledge of the Power and Parousia of 
Christ. See Huther, p. 306. 
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(3) in tlie fii'st this Advent is expected as near at hand, while in the 
second we are warned that it may he indefinitely distant ^ ( 7 ) in the 
first Christ's coming is regarded as the glorification of the saints ,* in the 
second as the destruction of the world. (9) In the first the sutferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord are prominent; in tlie 
second no allusion is made to them. (10) In the first there is a pie- 
vailing tone of sweetness, mildness, and fatherly dignity , the second is, 
as a whole, denunciatory and severe. Further difficulties have been 
caused to some minds (11) by the manner in which the writer of the 
Second Epistle, unhke the author of the First, seems anxious to thrust 
into prominence his own personality ; (12) by the expression the com- 
mand of your Apostles,” in lii 2 ; (13) by the manner in which the 
false teachers seem to be treated of sometimes as future (Ha-oyrai, ii. 1 — 3), 
sometimes as present (ii. 10, 12, 13, 15, 17, &c.)/ (14) by the growth 
of a feeling which they consider to be later than the Apostolic age in 
the allusion to Mount Hermon as “the Holy Mount;” (15) by the 
unparalleled reference to St. Paul and the apparent placing of his letters 
on a level with the Scriptures of the Old Testament;^ and (16) by the 
curious allusion to “ the world standing out of water and amidst 
water.” • 

(17) But we have not even yet exhausted the list of serious diffi- 
culties. An entirely new and very formidable one has just been brought 
to light by Dr. Abbott. It is nothing more or less than the certainty 
that either the author of the Second Epistle had read Josephus — in 
which case, of course, he could not have been St. Peter, since the 
earliest of Josephus’s writings were not published till A.D. 75, and the 
Antiquities not earlier than A.D. 93; or (an alternative which Dr. 
Abbott does not discuss) that Josephus had read the Second Epistle, 
which, it must be confessed, is a difficult supposition. One thmg is 
indisputable — namely, that the resemblances between the writer and the 
Jewish historian cannot he accidental * 

a. The proof rests partly on single words and phrases, such as 
“tardiness ” applied to the Divine retribution (lii. 9) ; “to which ye do 
well if ye take heed” (i. 19); “assuming oblivion ” (L 9) ; “ bringing 
in besides all ddigence ” (i 5) ; “ condemned with an overthrow ” (ii. 6); 
“equally precious”; epangelma'^ for “promise” (i. 4); sesopliis- 
Toenos” for “cunningly elaborated” (i. 16) ; and “from of old” (ii 3). 
These are not found elsewhere, either in the New Testament or in the 
Septuagint, or not in the same senses ; but they occur in Josephus, 
often in very similar allusions. 

But the proof becomes far more striking when we consider groicps 
Of words, cases in which several unusual words occur together in similar 
passages. 

^ The same stiange phenomenon meets ns in the third chapter (iii 3, kXevcovTdL ; m. 

5, A.ai'5avei) 

2 These differences might be greatly multiphed. See Davidson, Int? od i 492 — 494 
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Of these there are two most marked instances : — 

In the Preface to the Antiquities (§§ 3, 4) Josephus tells us that 
Moses thought it necessary to consider ^Hhe Divine nature (©eos <p{,(ns\ 
without which he would be unable to promote the virtue'^ of his 
readers; that other legislators followed after mytlisf but Moses, 
having shown that God wm possessed of perfect mrtue^'' thought that 
men should strive after virtue; and that his laws contain nothing 
derogatory to the “ greatness ” of God. 

In this single sectio^ then, there are several very striking expres- 
sions, but they occur quite naturally, and betray no deviation from the 
historian's usual style. It is, however, surprising that we find them 
occurring as absolutely isolated expressions — hapax legomena as far as 
the New Testament is concerned — in this Epistle. Thus we have 
that ye may become packers of the Divine nature ” (i 4), where 
both the "phrase and its context strongly recall Josephus ; we have the 
“greatness” (megaleiotes) of Christ (i. 16), and in the very same verse 
following after cunningly elaborated myths.” This would alone be 
sufficient to attract notice ; but how much more amazing is the word 
applied to God 1 The word “virtue” in this sense is itself 
very rare in the New Testament, which uplifts the higher standard of 
holiness. But no one can read that God called us “by His own glory 
and virtue ” (for such is the true reading) without something like a 
start of surprise. "We should be struck with the singularity of the 
expression in any writer ; but in Josephus it is at once explamed and 
justified by the context in which it occurs. Eor Josephus is not making 
an abstract allusion, but expressly contrasting the Ideal of Virtue in 
God’s revelation of Himself to Moses with the shameful vices which 
degi'aded the heathen ideal of their false deities.^ 

But this is not the only group of words. 

j3. In the last words of Moses (as recorded by Josephus in Antt 
iv. 8, § 2) there occur no less than eight or nine phrases, some of which 
either do not occur, or scarcely ever occur, in the New Testament, and 
some of which are not found even in the Septuagint, but every one of 
which occurs in this brief Epistle, and some of them in similar colloca- 
tions.^ 

To me I confess that the evidential force of this fact — and Dr. 
Abbott informs me that further evidence is forthcoming — seems to be 
very strong.® If, then, the Epistle be genuine, it cannot be questioned 

1 ’ApeTTj only occurs in 2 Pet. i. 3, 5 ; Phil. iv. 8. In 1 Pet. h. 9 the plural upcral is 
indeed applied to God, hut in a very different sense. It there means “ excellencies.” 

^ They are, Totacr5€ (i. 17) ; KOLvoivoX (i. 4) ; “ but I think it ]ust ” (i. 13) ; 

“ so long as ” [id.) ; “ in the pt'esent truth ” (i. 12) ; “ mention ” or “memorial ” (i. 15) ; 
“ departiire ” for “ death ’’ (id.) ; “ recognising that ” (i. 20 ; iii. 3), and others. Besides 
these groups of words, we have phrases in 2 Pet. i. 19 and ii. 10, which occur in Jos. 
A7iU. xi. 6, § 12, and JB. J. iii. 9, § 3, but not elsewhere in the N. 1\ or LXX. 

3 Since these pages have been in the press, Dr. Abbott has published his very inter- 
esting discovery in the Expositor for January, 1882. Some parts of his second paper are 
so similar to my own remarks, that I think it right to say that these pages were in print 
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that it was known to Josephus. Here, however, we are met by the 
difficulty that the same argument does not apply to the First Epistle, so 
that once more we have a marked distinction between the two. 

(18) Once again, if the Second Epistle of St. Peter be genuine, it 
was written within a short time of the Apocalypse ; yet how different 
is the tone of the two writings with respect to the Coming of Christ ! 
In the Apocalypse the belief in its immediate imminence “ blazes out 
in its brightest flame, and takes its most concrete form in the idea of 
the Millennium : ” on the other hand, in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
we hear of scoffers, who are already beginning to point out that in their 
opinion the nearness of the Parousia is a mere delusion, and to ask, 
“ Where is the promise of this coming?” Now, how does the writer 
meet their objections ? Not by thundering forth with yet deeper con- 
Auction Maranatha, but by showing that, as far as human calculations 
of time were concerned, the coming might be still indeflnitely delayed, 
because with the Lord a thousand years are as one day. There is not 
another passage in the whole New Testament which implies that the 
Parousia — for which the early Christians looked with such intense 
earnestness — so far from being manifested in that very generation, 
might not take place for even a millennium hence. However we explain 
the phrase, Since the fathers fell asleep,” the point of view seems to 
mark an age later than that of the true St. Peter. ^ It seems to point 
to an epoch in which those who, like the Montanists, still expected the 
instant close of the age (in another sense than that in which it had 
already been accompKshed by the fail of Jerusalem) %vere few in 
number.^ 

The last chapter of the Epistle is devoted to the correction of two 
errors — namely, (i.) the acceptance of the scoff about the delay in 
Christ’s Second Coming, and (ii.) the misuse of the Epistles of Sb. Paul. 
The first error is dealt with at some length (iii. 1 — 13) ; the second is 
dismissed in a few words (15 — 16). It cannot be said that either of 
tliese topics necessarily indicates an age later than that of St. Peter. 
They would, however, have been very suitable to the second century, 
when even the Fall of J erusalem — in which men failed to recognise a 
true Coming of Christ — had not been followed by the expected Advent 
in flaming fire ; and when, as we know, some Gnostic sects, like that of 
Marcion, were beginning to make a dangerous use of the arguments of 
St. Paul. 

No doubt as regards every one of these difficulties something more or 

before I had read it. Besides the coincidences of j)hrase, he points out that tlie allusions 
to Noah and Balaam in 2 Pet. ii. 5, 8, point to JSagaddth found in Jos. A7itt. i. 3, § 1 ; 
iv. 6, § 3. 

1 Even in Justin Martyr’s time there was still the expectation of an immediate 
r.irousia {Dial. c. Ti^ph, 80). 

2 See Baur, Dirst ^ree Centuries^ i. 247, ii. 45 (E. Tr.). The Montanist view was no 
doubt that of the primitive Church. See Mr. De Soyre’s excellent Essay on Montanism, 
and Bonwelsch, Die Ndhe des Weltendes, p. 76, 
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Igss possibls, probablG, or plausiblsj may bo urged. It niav be said, for 
instance, that after St. Peter had written the Fii'st Epistle the letter of 
St. Jude was brought to him, and threw him into such a state of indig- 
nant alarm as to alter his whole frame of mind, and to account for many 
of the differences above mentioned. The non-allusion to Chiist’s preach- 
ing in Hades maybe referred to this indignation of mind, and it may be 
pointed out that St. Peter, if the Second Epistle be genuine, shows the 
same interest as before in events to which other A.postles have ma<^le 
little or no allusion. The absence or presence of certain mai-ked influ- 
ences, and modes of quoting Sciipture, may be regarded as ha'V’ing in it 
nothing decisive. The expression your Apostles ” may merelv mean 
“ St. Paul and those who preached to you.*" The Holy Mount, ’’“'though 
not a phrase which we should have expected, may be defended on old 
Testament analogies,^ and may hardly involve its modem connotations. 
The allusion to St. Paul’s Epistles may not be to all of them which we 
possess, but only to those, whether lost or extant, which may have been 
made known to St. Peter by Silvanus or Mark i and doubtless the power 
of the Holy Spirit was recognised in them from the earliest age. 
Whether these answers be regarded as sufficient to support the cause in 
which they are urged, must depend on the feelings of the reader. They 
mitigate some of the difficulties ; few, I think, would pretend to say that 
they are adequate to remove them all. It must be remembered that ob- 
jections which might be overruled if they stood alone, may acquire from 
their number and variety a cumulative force. Hor are all these objec- 
tions easy to meet. The mixture, for instance, of presents and futures 
in the description of the False Teachers, is a difficulty which has been 
met by untenable remarks about the “ Prophetic style.” That St. Jude’s 
Epistle was prior to that of St. Peter seems to me an irrefragable con- 
clusion ; and if so, it is an unsolved — ^though I will not say insoluble — 
difficulty that St. Peter should have described in prophetic futures the 
teachers whom St. Jude had already denounced as active workers. There 
is no known reason why he should have mingled predictions of their ap- 
pearance with traits of their existing physiognomy. If it be urged that 
St. Peter merely prophesies the worst development of contemporaiy 
germs of evil, the answer is that it would be impossible to imagine any- 
thing more pernicious than the apostates whom St. Jude had scathed 
with his terrible invective.® Before we can acquiesce in these methods 
of defence let us ask ourselves whether they would have had the least 
weight with us if no predisposition to side with the popular opinion were 

1 Is. xxvil 13. 

2 Dean Alford and otters point ont resemblances in this Epistle to the style and 
phraseology of St. Peter’s speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, such as the word “ piety ” 
(evere/ieta) (Acts iii. 12), “the Day of the Lord” (iii. 10 ; Acts ii. 20), and a few others. 
But they seem to me too few and too shadowy for their purpose : nor can we observe in 
the Second Epistle (with one marked exception, vide infra, p. 114) that influence of events 
narrated in the Gospels tlie character and views of St. Peter, which may be so strikingly 
traced in the First Epistle {supro,, p. 69, fg,). 
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involved. Would they have been held sufficient to prove the genuineness 
of a classic treatise, or even of a tract of any of the Fathers? 

(19.) But we have not even now exhausted the peculiarities of this 
weakly-authenticated letter. We have still to consider the extraordinary 
phenomenon which it presents in its relationship to the short Epistle of 
Jude. On the facts of this relationship each successive writer comes to 
a different conclusion ; but, after careful consideration and comparison 
of the two documents, it seems to my own mind impossible to dovht that 
Jude was the earlier of the two writers.^ If so, the fact that such an 
Apostle as St. Peter should, without even referring to him by name, have 
incorporated successively so many of the thoughts and expressions of one 
who, Hke St. Jude, was not an Apostle, is yet another extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. To talk of “ plagiarism would be to import modem notions 
into the inquiry ; and if St. Peter were the borrower, we shall see that 
he deals with his materials in a wise and independent manner. But as 
to any further questions which may arise from the relationship of the 
two writers, we must be content to say that we have no data on which 
to furnish an answer. 

The closeness of the relationship will be seen at a glance by com- 
paring the parallel passages side by side. The characteristics of the 
‘‘impious persons ” of Jude and that of the “false teachers of St. Peter 
are identical Both are marked by those insidious and subterranean 
methods which seem to be inseparable from the character of religious 
partisans (Jud. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 1 — 3); by impious wantonness (id,^ and 
Jud. 8 ; 2 Pet. ii, 10) ; by denial of Christ (id ,) ; by slander of dignities 
(Jud. 8; 2 Pet. il lO); by corruption of natural instincts (Jud. 10,* 
2 Pet. ii. 12); by greed (Jud. 11; 2 Pet. il 14, 15); by pompous 
assertions and scoffing mockery (Jud. 16 — 18; 2 Pet. ii. 18, iii. 3). 
Both are doomed to swift judgment; are described by very similar 
metaphors ; are threatened with the same punishments ; are compared 
to Balaam ; and are warned by the example of the Cities of the Plain. 
But if the two passages are read side by side, it can hardly be deniexl 
that the language of St. Jude is the more eloquent and impetuous, while 
that of St. Peter is the more elaborate and restrained. The burning 
lava of St. Jude^s indignation has evidently poured itself through the 
secondary channels of a temperament which would probably have been 
more congenial to its reception at an earlier period. St. Peter, if it be 
he, catches something of the Judaic fire and heat of his contemporary, 
but he modifies, softens, and corrects his vehement phrases. His 
language is but an echo of the thunder. He throws the description, 

1 The notion of Luther, Wolf, etc., that 2 Peter was the earlier, though still suppoited 
by Thiersch, Dietlein, Fronmiiller, Hofmann, Wordsworth, &c., is being more and more 
abandoned. The priority of St. Jude is accepted by Herder, Hug, Eichhorn, Credner, 
Neandcr, De Wette, Mayerhoff, Guerike, Reuss, Bleek, Weiss, Wiesinger, Bruckner, 
Huther, Ewald, AJford, Plumptre* Dr. S. Davidson, &o. 

2 Bsrtholdt and Leuge luppo^e that thi)» ohapteif wwi iubaaquently iaterpolatad into 

the iBJpiaile osf St* 
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in part at least, into the future, as though to indicate that those against 
whom he warns his readers have not yet hurst into the full blossom of 
their iniquity. 

Travelling through Christian communities as one of the brethren of 
the Lord,” ^ St. J ude seems to have come into peraonal contact with 
bodies of corrupt, greedy, and subtle Antinomians closely resembling 
those “ Gnostics before Gnosticism ” whose appearance had been noted 
by the prescient eye of St. Paul. Having actually witnessed their 
baleful influence, he can depict them with startling power and clearness, 
and he rolls over them peal after peal of Apocalyptic denunciation. St. 
Peter, now perhaps awaiting his death at Pome, has not personally seen 
them — not, at any rate, in their worst and most undisguised de\'elop- 
ments. Startled by the language of St. Jude — such is a perhaps 
admissible hypothesis — finding that the very words and thoughts and 
sentences of that brief but strange and powerful letter keep ringing with 
ominous sound in his memory — in his heart too the fire burns and he 
speaks with his tongue. The mystery of iniquity, he implies, is already 
working, but he cannot bring himself to believe that it has invaded all 
the Churches to which he writes, and therefore he predicts even while 
he is describing, and describes while he predicts. The language of his 
second chapter seems to show that the author was writing from vivid 
and even verbal memory of St. Jude’s letter, but not with its words, 
lying actually before him. In some cases he presents the curious but 
familiar phenomenon of the memory being inagnetked rather hj the 
sojinds of the words than by the wor^ themselves.^ Thus from external 
similarity St. Jude’s “ sunken reefs” (spUades) become ‘‘spots ” (spiloi),^ 
and St. Jude’s “ love-feasts ” (agapm) become “ deceits ” {apatai). Put, 
besides this, it is evident that both in greater and sm^er matters a 
spirit of conscious modification is at work, both in the way of addition 
and omission. Where St. Jude speaks of “ clouds without water,” St. 
Peter, to avoid any scientific cavil — since a cloud without water is a 
thing not conceivable — speaks of wells without water.” Where St. 
Jude refers to the profanation of the Agapse St. Peter’s allusion is more 
distant and general. St. J ude in three successive clauses speaks of the 
fall of the angels through fleshly lusts ; of Sodom and Gomorrha as 
“undergoing a judgment of seonian firej” of a peculiar form of 
ceremonial pollution familiar to all who were trained in the Levitic law ; 
of the dispute between Michael the Archangel and the Devil about the 
body of Moses j and of the corruption of natural and instinctive know- 
ledge. He then proceeds to compare these evildoers to Cain, to Balaam, 
and to Korah, and after an impassioned outburst of metaphors applies 

1 1 Cor. ix. 6. 

* Wei^ ssLjB that “St. Peter” has here been influenced by the “ vx/rthlang. 

® I am aware that some take cTrtXaSes to mean the same as <r7rtXot, and it is so under- 
stood in the ancient versions. See Bishop ligbtfoot on Revision^ p. 137. Dr, Abbott 
points out Feb. 18^ p. 145) that a group of words in this paragraph is also 

found in Is. Ivi 7 — ^Ivii. 5L 
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to them a prophecy from the apociyphal Book of Enoch. It is instruc- 
tive to see ho-w the vrriter of this later Epistle deals with the burning 
material thus before him. To the fall of the angels he only alludes in 
the most general manner, excluding all reference to the Babbinic 
tradition, which sprung out of inferences from Gen. vL 2. Omitting St, 
Jude’s allusion to the Israelites in the wilderness, he substitutes a 
reference to the Deluge. Omitting, perhaps as liable to be misunder- 
stood, the seonian fire of Sodom and Gomorrha, he only says that these 
cities were reduced to ashes, while he is careful to add, by Way of 
encouragement to the faithful, that Lot was saved. He omits as painful, 
and to Hellenic readers hardly intelligible, both of St. J ude’s allusions to 
cei'tain forms of Levitic pollutions.^ He omits, as being derived from 
the apocryphal Ascemsion of Moses, all allusion to the legend about the 
dispute of Michael and Satan, and even the name of the Archangel, and, 
in a passage which, apart from the parallel in St. Jude, would be 
extremely obscure, he gives to the reference a general turn, which, if it 
conveyed to the readers any distinct conception, would remind them 
rather of the accuser of the Brethren in the Book of Zechariah. St. 
Jude, speaking throughout rather of vicious livers than of false teach ei*s, 
describes them with great clearness as blaspheming in subjects about 
which they know nothing, and corrupting the knowledge which comes 
to them instinctively, as it does to animals without reason. The later 
writer remembers the words as the animals without reason,” bub by 
an ingenious figure of speech, in which the same word serves a double 
purpose,^ applies it to compare the hopeless end of the false teachei*s to 
that of animals. Omitting the instances of Cain and of Korah, but 
amplifying that of Balaam, which was more germane to his purpose, he 
tones down the exuberance of St. Jude’s rhetoric. Perhaps because he 
is only writing from impressions without the original manuscript before 
him, while substituting “ wells without water” for ^‘clouds without 
water,” he adds the clause “ clouds chased by the hurricane,” He 
omits St. Jude’s “wandering stars,” and yet applies directly to the 
teachers the powerful metaphor “for whom the gloom of darkness has 
been reserved for ever.” Again, he omits the prophecy of Enoch, 
probably because it is taken from an apocryphal book ; and lastly, he 
mentions — as a specific instance of the scoffs to which St. Jude only 
alludes — the mocking questions wliich were suggested by the delay of 
Christ’s return. I must confess my inability to see how any one who 

1 Lev. XV. 16, 17 ; Jude 8, 23. 

2 This -figure of speech is called antanacUsis, and consists in the use of the same word 

twice in diiferent senses in the same passage (see p. 92, the note on 1 Pet. iii. 1). 

Here <^0opa is first “ destruction,” and then “ corruption.” Compare 2 Pet. ii. 12, ‘‘But 
these, as reasonless animals, creatures of nature {^va-iKa), born for capture and destruction 
{(peopav), blaspheming in things of which they are ignorant (dyvooOo-ti/), shall be destroyed 
in their own corruption {ev rfj airwv <^6opa /caTtu#) 0 api 7 croi/Tai.),” with Jude 10, “ These, in all 
things which they know not {ovk olSaxnv), blaspheme ; but all the things which, like the 
reasonless animals, they know naturally (<#)V(riKa)s), in these they corrupt themselves 

(^detpoiTot),” 
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approaches the enquii-y with no ready-made theories can fail to come to 
the conclusion that the priority in this instance belongs to St. Jude. It 
would have been impossible for such a burning and withering blast of 
dehance and invective as his brief letter to have been composed on 
principles of modification and addition.^ All the marks which indicate 
the reflective treatment of an existing document are to be seen in the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter. In every instance of variation we see the 
reasons which influenced the later writer. The instances of Cain and 
Korah did not suit his purpose, which dealt rather with secret corruption 
than flagrant violence, and with errors of theory than with undisguised 
revolt. But, had St. Peter written fii*st, there is no reason why St. 
J udc should have omitted so striking and apposite an example as was 
furnished by the Deluge. It is inconceivable that St. Jude should 
simply have taken a paragraph of a longer Epistle, have added apocry- 
phal illustrations to it, and flashed lightning into it by a process of 
reflective treatment. All literary probability decisively shows that the 
more guarded, more d i g uifl ed, more exclusively authoritative composi- 
tion — the one less liable to excite offence and cavil — would be the later 
of the two. There is nothing absurd in the supposition that a later 
^\Triter, powerfully moved by the state of things revealed in the letter of 
St. Jude, should, in a longer and in some respects weightier epistle, have 
utilised, while yet he modified, that powerful utterance, abandoning its 
triplicity of structure,* and omitting those Hebraic references which 
would have been a stumbling-block to a wider cii*cle of readers. The 
notion that St. Jude endeavoured to “ improve upon ” St. Peter is, I 
say, a literary impossibility ; and if in some instances the phrases of St. 
J ude seem more antithetical and striking, and his description clearer, I 
have sufliciently accounted for the inferiority — ^if it be inferiority — of 
St. Peter by the supposition that he was a man of more restrained 
temperament ; that he wrote under the inffuence of reminiscences and 
impressions ; and that he was warning against forms of evil with which 
he had not come into so personal a contact. 

Having now examined — ^fairly, I trust, and as fully as my limits 
will allow — the peculiarities of the Epistle before us, and the serious 
ditflculties which lie in the way of our regarding it as the work of 
Rt. Peter, I will state one or two of the reasons why, in spite of 
those difficulties, I cannot regard it as ceHairdy spurious. They are 
mainly three : — 

1. First, we must not whoUy ignore the similarity in expression and 
tone of thought between this Epistle and the First/ nor the slight re- 

1 Tlie genius and fine literary instinct of Herder saw this at once : — “ Siehe welch ein 
gauzer kraftiger, wie ein Feuerrad in sich selbst zuriicklaufender Brief : man nehme 
das Schreiben Petrus dazu, wie es einleitet, mildert^ au&lasst, &:c.” So, too, Weiss, 
Huther, &c. 

2 See infra, p. 236. 

3 Words common to both Epistles are “ precious ” (Tifxtos). “ abundantly furnish ” 

{littxoprrf^), “brotherly love ” “eye-witnesses” (cTroirrcu), “wantonnesa” 

5 
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semblances which it offers to St. Peter’s speeches recorded in the Acts,^ 
The resemblance of the writer to St. Peter in tone of mind^ — as, for 
instance, in his largeheartedness to the Gentiles,® in his fondness for the 
less trodden paths of Biblical illustration and enquiry, and in his ten- 
dency to soften instances of doom by the parallel of instances of 
deliverance — must also be allowed their due weight. Under this head 
I may refer to the subtle reminiscences of the Transfiguration. Of the 
appeal to the Transfiguration as a source of the writer’s conviction, it 
may of course be said that it would naturally occur to any one 
assuming the name of St. Peter ; but the casual subsequent introduc- 
tion of the word “ tabernacle,” * and of the most unusual word for 
“ decease,” ® not in any formal connexion with the appeal, but by an 
inimitably natural association of ideas, has always seemed to me an 
important item of evidence. To this must be added the little-noticed 
indication that the Transfigumtion probably took place at night, though 
it is not so stated in the Gospels. This would at once account for the 
following comparison of the word of prophecy to a light shining in a 
squalid place.” 

2. Another important consideration is the cmdentness of this 
Epistla It we cannot infer this from the vague resemblances to it 
adduced from passages in the Apostolic Fathers, we may infer it from 
three circumstances — ^namely, the want of all specific features of later 
Gnosticism in the heretics here described ; the absence of allusions to 
ecclesiastical organisations ; and the absence of any traces of the fall of 
Jerusalem. As to the first point, is it not certain that a later writer 
would have aimed his remonstrances at something more distinctly and 
definitely resembling the heresies of Cerinthus or Ebion, or, later still, 
of Carpocrates and Valentinus ? As to the second point, it is probably 
better known to us than it was even to many writers in the second 
century, that there had been a rapid tendency to desynonymize the 
words “bishop” and “presbyter,” and that the consequent develop- 
ment of “ episcopal ” power was due to the growth of heresy, against 
which it was designed to be a bulwark.® If, then, the writer of this 
Epistle was a falsarius^ writing late in the second century, it is difficult 


(tto-cAveta), “spotless” (acnrtAo?). In botli there is a prommence of the Deluge and of 
Prophecy. See Plumptre, Introd,, p. 75. I have pointed out that in both occurs a 
specimen of the figure called (“word” in 1 Pet. iii. 1, “corruption” in 2 

Pet. ii. 12). This has, I believe, escaped the notice of previour inquirers. See supra. 
pp. 92, 112. 

1 This is fully worked out by Prof. Lumby in the Expositor^ iv. 372 — 399 and 446 — 
469. But in any case the writer of the Second Epistle would be very famiHar with the 
language of the First. Differences, in a question of this kind, furnish a far more serious 
consideration than identities and resemblances. 

2 Compare 2 Pet. L 17, 21 ; ii. 1, 13 ; with Acts iiL 12 ; ii. 2 j iv. 24 ; ii 15. 

® 2 Pet. LI. * iTKijviafia. Matt, xvii, 4. 

5 e^o5o5, “ departure,” ie., death, as in Jos. Antt. iv. 812. Wisd. iii. 2. 

® Li the First Epistle the word episjcopos only occurs once, and that in its general 
sense of “ guardian ” (1 Pet. ii. 25), and each Church has only its “presbyters,” with 
whom the Apostle rank* himself (1 Pet. ▼. 1). 
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to imagine that he would not have adopted the same tone in reference 
to this subject as the other writers of his age. As regards the fall of 
Jerusalem, it may, of course, be said that any reference to it would 
have betrayed the pseudonymous character of the writer ; but I am 
now only arguing that there are no traces of the state of mind pro- 
duced by the J ewish catastrophe. Is it not probable that a falsarivs 
of the ability pre-supposed by this Epistle would have seized the grand 
opportunity of introducing as a 'prediction, an illustration whicli w'ould 
have been in all respects so overwhelmingly apposite 1 But in any 
case the end of the Jewish polity was an event so stupendous that 
no writer dealing with such subjects as those before us could have 
succeeded in excluding every trace of an occurrence which so radically 
modified the tone of Christian thought. 

3. One more consideration remains, which seems to me of capital 
importance. It is the superiority of this Epistle to every one of 
the uncanonical writings of the first and second centuries. If we 
are to accept the theories of modem critics, that the Epistles of the 
Captivity, and the Pastoral Epistles, and the Gospel of St. John, and 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, are the works of “forgers,” then — 
seeing the indescribable superiority of these writings to all others 
which saw the light during the epoch at which they are supposed to 
have been written — ^we are driven to the extraordinary conclusion that 
the best strength and brilliancy and spiritual insight of the second cen- 
tury is to be found in its pseudonymous writings I Who will venture 
to assert that any Apostolic Father — ^that Clement of Borne, or 
Ignatius, or Poly carp, or Hermas, or Justin Martyr, could have 
written so much as twenty consecutive verses so eloquent and so 
powerful as those of the Second Epistle of St. Peter ^ No known 
member of the Church in that age could have been the writer ; not 
even the author of the Epistle to jDiognetus. Would a writer so much 
more powerful than any of these have remained uninfluential and un- 
known 1 Would one who could wield his pen with so inspired a power 
have failed to write a line in his own name, and for the immediate 
benefit of his own contemporaries ? 

In the face, then, of these counter-difficulties, I see no solution of 
the problem but the one which St Jerome indicated fourteen centuries 
ago.^ I believe that we may perhaps recognise in this Epistle the 
opinions, the influence, the impress, direct or indirect, of the great 
Apostle of the Circumcision. If we cannot find his individual style, if 
we are faced by many peculiarities, if we miss characteiistic expressions, 
if we recognise a different mode of workmanship, some of these difficul- 
ties would be removed by the supposition of a literary amanuensis. 
The supposition of an Aramaic original, as supported by Mr. King, 

^ “Stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraqiie verbonim. Ex quo Intel- 
ligimua pro nocessitftte reruin diversis eum uaum interpretibus.” — Up. ad Eedib. 

mix. 
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seems to me untenable.^ This Epistle is addressed quite as much to 
Gentiles as to Jews ; and even if the Jews of the Dispersion understood 
Aramaic, the Gentiles did not. This suggestion, moreover, does not 
remove the most serious difficulties. The Epistle, though it does not 
show the mastery of Hellenistic Greek possessed by some of the New 
Testament writers, has yet an energy of its own which excludes the 
possibility of its being a translation.^ I believe there is much to sup- 
port the conclusion — at which I had arrived before I became aware of 
the resemblances to Josephus — that we have not here the words and 
style of the great Apostle, but that he lent to this Epistle the sanction 
of his name and the assistance of his advice. If this be so, it is still in 
its main essence genuine as well as canonical, and there is a reason both 
for its peculiarities and for its tardy reception. On this hypothesis we 
may rejoice that we have preserved to us both the encouragements 
addressed to the Church by St. Peter, and his warnings against anti- 
Christian heresies. These heresies, as we see from the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, had also occupied a large space in the last thoughts of 
St. Paul St. Peter speaks of them mainly in the future, as St. Paul 
had done, in his farewell to the Ephesian elders at Miletus. It is said 
that when Charlemagne first saw the ships of the pirate Norsemen he 
burst into tears, not because he feared that they would give him any 
trouble, but because he foresaw the miseries which they would inflict 
upon his subjects in the future. So it was with the Apostles. The 
errors of which others only saw the germ, loomed large on the 
horizon of their prophetic insight, although it was not until after 
their death that they assumed their full proportions as the perilous 
heresies of Gnostic speculation. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE OP ST. PETER. 

’Ej/ oIs icrn dviTvSiird rivcu — 2 Pet. iii. 16. 

Instead of following the plan which I have hitherto adopted, of 
endeavouring to take the reader through each Epistle by explaining 
and epitomising its general purpose in language which may counteract 
the deadening effect of over-familiarity, I have thought it best to 

1 A translation would not have such a figure as that involved in the use of (f>0opa. 
(first destruction,” then “ corruption ”) in iL 12, or such an alliteration as 7rpo(f)^Tov 
irapa<^povCcLV in ii. 16. 

- “ Diese ist fast ohne alle Ausnahme sehr fein Griechisch, voll der freiesten acht 
Griechischen IVortstellungen und Satzhildungen,” &c. — Ewald, Sendschr. ii. 110. It 
may, however, be best described as the poetic Greek of one who had partly learned the 
language from the tragedians. The repetitions of words are due to the same sparse but, 
sonorous vocabulary of the amanuensis.. 
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re-translate the whole of tliis Epistle. I have done so for several 
reasons. In previous instances I have given a literal version of every 
passage which was obscure, or specially remarkable, or in which the 
English Version seemed incorrect, or dijBQcult of apprehension, or 
dependent on inferior readings. This Epistle has given rise to so 
many controversies, it is so remarkably compact in its structure, its 
expressions are so unusual, and sometimes even so astonishing, that I 
have thought it best to re-translate the whole of it as closely as I 
could, appending in the briefest form such notes as seemed most 
necessary. I know that the reader may feel inclined to leave the 
translation unread, under the notion that he is already familiar with 
a version not only infinitely more dear to him, but also more 
euphonious, more smooth, more literary, and (as it will perhaps seem to 
him) more easy to understand. I would, however, ask him to follow 
me in this version, because our English Bible, with all its splendid 
merits, constantly misses the peculiarities of the writer^s diction 
through its besetting fondness for needless variations. My translation, 
made, I ought to say, before the Be vised Version appeared, and with a 
different object, is meant throughout to be not only a iitei*al version, 
but also a running commentary.^ 

(Symeon"* Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus Christ, to those who have obtained^ 
a like precious faith with us, in the righteousness of our G-od and of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,'* grace to you and peace he mnltiplied in the full knowledge* 
of God and of Jesus our Lord, Seeing that His Divine power hath given us 
all things ttiat pertain to life and piety,® by means of the full knowledge of 
Him Who called us by His own glory and virtue;’' by means of which He hath 
given us His greatest and precious promises,® that by their means ye may become 
partakers of Divine nature, having escaped from the corruption which is in 
the world in lust. And on this very account, adding all earnestness,® abundantly 
furnish^® in your faith virtue, and in your virtue knowledge, and in your 
knowledge self-control, and in your self-control endurance, and in your endurance 
piety, and in your piety brotherly afiection, and in your brotherly affection love. ^ 

I I may perhaps be allowed to remark: that, though this book, no less than my Life of Christ 
and Life of St. Paid, has been written without the aid which I should have derived from the Re- 
vised Version, I find that there is scarcdy a single instance in which the corrections I had ven- 
tured to make, and the readings which I had selected, were not in accordance with those of the 
Revisers. The fact that the renderings which I have given are often those which the Revisers 
place in the margin, may serve to illustrate the exact reproduction of the peculiarities of the 
original, at which I have always aimed. 

® The adoption of this form at once marks a Hebraist. 

* AaYouo-t, Acts i. 17 (St. Peter). 

* “ Of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ*' would also be grammatical, but see on Tit. ii. 13, 
Life and Work of St. Paul, ii. 533; and the next verse seems to show that the Father and the 
Son are here meant. 

® ’Ewtywdcrt?, ** full knowledge,” is the leading word of this Epistle (as “ hope ** is of 1 Pek). 

® Eua-epeta. The word only occurs elsewhere in Acts iii. 12 and the pastoral Epistles. 

” divine ” is i)eculiar to this Epistle. (Cf. Acts xvii. 29.) 

7 'Aperij, here alone of Ood. In 1 Pet. ii. 9 the word is aprra?, which is quite different. Leg., 
ISia 6. Kal ap., A, C. The writer is fond of using the emphatic tSios (2 Pet. ii. 22 ; id. 3, 16, 17 ; 
1 Pet. iii 15). 

* ^ in 2 Pet. iii. 13. 

V elcr<f>epeiv cnrovSrjv. Jos. Antt. XX, 9, § 2. 

10 eirixoprjyrjtrare. The E. V., Add to your faith virtue, &c.” is quite untenable. 

II For these virtues see the first Epistle, where every one^ of them is mentioned, even the 
less common words apenj (1 Pet. ii 9, plur.), ^t\a5eA^ta (1 Pet. i. 22), and yvw(ns (1 Pet. iii. 7). 
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Por these things, when they exist and abound, render you neither idle nor unfruit- 
ful unto the full knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ^ For he in whom they pe 
not IS blind, wilfully closing his eyes,- assuming oblndon® of his purification 
from his olden sins.* Wherefore the rathei, brethren, give diligence to make 
sure vour calling and election, for by so doing ye shall never stumble ® For there 
shallhe nchly furnished to you the entrance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ (i 1 — 11).® 

Wherefore I will not neglect to remind you ilways about these things, though 
ve know them, and have been firmly fixed in the present truth.^ But I consider 
it right, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to arouse you by way of reminder, 
knovmg that swiftly shall come the laying aside of this my tahernacle,® as 
even our Lord Jesus Chiist showed me.® But I will be diligent, that you may 
he able^^ eAen on every occasion, after my departure, to make mention of these 
things For it was not by following in the track of elaborated myths that 
we made known to yon the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Ghnst, but 
by ha^ung been initiated, as eye-witnesses, into His Majesty. For living 
received honour and glory from God the Father when a voice such as this was 
boi ne to Him i* from the magnifi cent glory ‘ ‘ My Son, my Beloved is this,^® in whom 
I ara well pleased — And this voice toe heard borne from Heaven, when we were 
with Him m the Holy Mount. stiU stronger is the surety we have iu the 
prophetic word,^® whereunto ye do well if ye take heed^® as to a lamp shining 
in a squahd place,^! until the day dawn, and the morning star arise in your 
hearts, 22 knowing this first, that no prophecy of Scripture proves to he of 


* Comp. CoL 1 . 10 

^ one of the ntimerous Tiapo* Ugcmima of this Epistle, There is a gloss 

** funib.mg his way.*' If the meaning short-sighted '* (Arist. Probl xxn. § 16) be adopted (as 
in E V ), it may mean “ blind to the fax-off heavenly things, able only to see the near earthly 
things ** 

® Comp Jos Antt li 6, | 9. 

* I.e fhj Baptism.— Chiysost., 4?c. 

® Ja. u 10, in 2 

« “ Euxmsh knowledge, self-control, &c. (ver. 5), and you shall be rewarded in kind j for so 
tJie entrance mto Christ’s etem^ kingdom shall be furmshed nchly to you.” 

^ Ver 12, €v rj} Tcapov<rp a\ri$eCq. Cf Jade 5 , Horn. xv. 14 , 1 Pet. v. 12 

** A mixture of the metaphors of a robe and a buildmg, as m 2 Cor. t 1 (Be Wette) 

* John XXI. 17, 18 (but of course that was written long afterwards, if the Epistle be genuine). 

10 exeiv — SvvaxrBat, as m Bake vu. 42 ^ 

^ This IS the ordinary meaning of /junjfujv irouiZ<r0cu, I have already noticed the interesting 
use of (TKrjvu/xa, and iiodos (vide supra, p, 144). 

12 |XD0oi?. See on 1 Tim i 4, iv. 7, Zi/e of Si* Paul, li 517 ; but each commentator guesses 
diffeiently as to the kind of myths alluded to. The best comment is Jos Antt. Proem § 4 
“ All other lawgivers /oZlounny on the track of thetr myths, transferred to the gods the shame of 
their human sms ” 

15 eTTOTTrat, a technical word of the Eleusinian mysteries (used in 2 Macc. in. 39) 
evexOeCcrt}^, a most unusual expression, found also m 1 Pet 1 . 13^^ Perhaps it may be ex- 
plained of the rushmg wind accompanymg the Bath Eol Cf. Acts ii. 2 It is analogous to 

(Is, IX, 8) The Evangelists use yCyperat., (liuke ix. 35; John xu. 30) 

The glory is “ the Shechmah*’ wluch uttered the voice (un-o). 

16 0 vl6^ fjiov, 6 ayaiTTiTo? fiov, A, C, K, L, The variations from the Gospel narrative are in 
favour of the genuineness of the Epistle “ In whom," lit “ tmto whom.** 

17 The sentence is unfinished in the origmial (Anakoluthon). 

18 The inference from this expression, as showing a post- Apostolic date, is not unreasonable, 
but the epithet may be fairly explained by Jewish conceptions (Ex lii. 5 , Josh v 15) 

19 Ver 19, jSe^atoTepov. "Why more sure? ’* Because wider in its range, and more varied, 
and coming from many, and bringing a more mtense personal conviction than the testimony to 
a single fact. The reference to prophecy is prominent in both Epistles (1 Pet. i. 11, seq.). 
Perhaps, too, we may trace the early tendency to underrate the force of individual visions, 
which we tmd existing m St. Paul’s day (see Life of St Paul, i. 193), and which is so strongly 
mai'kedinthe Clementmes (Horn xvu. 13) The prophetic word ’* may surely include New 
Testament as well as Old Testament prophecies (Acts xxu 10, 1 Cor. xu, 10. 1 Thess. v. 20 ; 
1 Tim 1 . 18) 

Jos. Antt xi. 6, § 12, ots Trot^frere koAS? /xrj irpo<r«xovT<s, 

21 avxprjpcp. 

“es The meaning seems to be that the lamp of prophecy will become needless in the full noon 
day blaze of perfect conviction. 
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private interpretation.^ For prophecy was never home along hy will of man, 
but being borne along by the Holy Spirit, men spoke from God (i. 12—21). 

But there rose false prophets also among the people, as also among you 
shall be false teachers, of a Idnd^ who shall secretly introduce factions of 
perdition,® denying even the master that bought them,^ bringing upon themselves 
swift perdition. And many shall follow in the track® of their wantonness,® on 
whose account the way of the truth shall be railed at.^ And in covetousness, 
with fictitious speeches, shall they make trade of you, for whom, since long 
ago, their doom idleth not, and their destruction drowseth not.** For if God 
spared not angels who sinn^,* but, hurling them to Tartarus,^® committed them 
to dens^^ of darkness, as reserved for judgment — and spared not the ancient world, 
but preserved Koah, a herald of righteousness,^® with seven others, bringing a 
sudden flood on the world of the impious; and calcining the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, condemned them with overthrow, having made them a warning 
for those who should hereafter be impious ; and righteous Lot, utterly distressed 
by the wanton Hfe of these offenders,^® He rescued — for by sight and hearing 
the righteous man, dwelling among them day after day, was torturing his 
righteous soul with their lawless deeds — ^the Lord knoweth how to rescue the 
pious from trial, hut to reserve the unrighteous, under punishment, for the 
day of judgment; and especially those who walk after the flesh in the lust of 
pollution, and despise dominion. Baring, self-willed, they tremble not when 
they rail at glories,^* in cases wherein angels, greater though they are in strength 
and might, do not bring against them^® hSore the Lord a railing judgment. 

1 Of the many possible explanations of these words, I accept that which makes them mean. 
** that the prophete did not speak by spontaneous knowledge, and spoke more thn.-n they could 
themselves interpret," as where Philo sajs, the prophet utters nothing of his own,’* If his 
utterance is not his own, his interpretation may also weU be inadequate. The remark then re- 
sembles 1 Pet. i. 10 — ^12. The yCvcrat. would then mean that history proves the truth of tbia 
remark. *E7nXu<rts only occurs in Aqnila’s version of Gren. ad. 8, and entXvtu means “ I explain" 
in Mark iv. 34. The verb eircAvto occurs in Gen. xL 8, xll 12, and the explanation of the thought 
must he looked for in Gen. adL 16, 16 {comp. Jer. acadiL 26). [Since writing this note I see that 
Dr. Abbott i>oints out that several words are here borrowed from the passage in Philo, Qais Ber, 
IHv. Raer,, p. 52, viz. : 0eo<i>6prjTos, 4>*^arf>6porf hfareXkei. This seems to he decisive as to the 
meaning.] 

2 OLTcues. The transition from the true to the false prophets, and so to existing false 
teachers, is very natural. 

3 aipeVet?. The meaning “ heresies" is later (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19, GaL v. 20, Tit. iii, 10). 

♦ Peter’s mere momentary denial” at a moment of strong temptation differs wholly from 
this persistent negation and apostasy. ’Ayopaoroyra— notice the clear expression of Christ's 
death for aU. In the participial constructions of this chapter (which I have faithfully repro- 
duced) the sentences sometinies have an unfinished look. 

* iicucoXovOijcrova’ty. ® Leg. a<reAyetats, j.?. A, B, C, K, L, ** Lecheides," Widyf. 

7 This furnishes ns with an important historic^ hint. The atrange and odious calumnies 
which were rife from the earliest days against the Christians, originated in the antmomian 
heresies of Gnostic and other sects in which perverted doctrine 1^ to impure life. See Jer. 
Adv. Znoif., p. 53 ; Epiphan. Raer, 23. 

8 TO Kpt/xo, the sentence of judgment; xpurifj the act. Nvoro^et, lit. “nods," **dormitat** 

(Matt- XXV- 5). ® Gen. vi 2. 

Ver. 4, Toprapweras ; a strange dassio Tiapax Ugomenon. Tartarus is the Hebrew Gehinnom, 
St. Peter does not follow St. Jude m spedfying the traditional sin of the angels ; still his 
allusion is to Jewish tradition, Cf- Book of Enoch v. 16; x. 6; xiv. 4, etc. On such aUusious 
see Life of St. Paul, L 68, ii. 48—51, etc. 

11 Leg.f cretpots, A, B, C. Here again St. Peter substitutes a word of similar sound for 
o-eipats, “chaias,” whidimayhave he«a a variation of memory for Jude's 6«rp,ots. There is, 
however, an epic dariug in the expression “ chains of darkness ; ” fetter of darkness ” is found in 
Wisd. xvii. 17. 

1* That Noah was a preacher was a natural Jewish inference (Jos. Antt, i. 3, § 1), 

1* aOecTfitov^ implying that they violated the most sacred and natural laws. 

1* Glories, that is, at “ glorious beings.” 

1* “Pools rush in, where angels fear to tread." 

i« This cfln only mean “ against glories ” — i.e., against angelic dignities even after their fall— 
and the verse would he perfectly inexplicable without the allusion of Jude to Michael refraining 
to rail at Satan. He and the fallen angels were 56|at once, just as they may still be called 
“ angels.” Compare Milton's— 

“ Less than Archangel ruined, or excess 
Of glory obscured.'' 
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But these as mere irrational animals, bom for capture and destruction,^ railing 
in things 'which they know not, in their own corruption shall he utterly destroyed,- 
suhering wrong as the hire of ^oing* wong ^ Thinking that ItSxuriousness in 
the day^ is pleasure, spots® and blemishes, luxuriating in their o'wn deceits^* 
while they banquet with you, having eyes full of an adulteress,^ and insatiablo 
of sin, luring with a bait unstable souls, having a heart trained in covetousness, 
children of malediction 1 Abandoning the straight path they wandered, following 
in the path of Balaam the son of Bosor,® who loved the hire of -wrongdoing, 
but received a rebuke for his cwn transgression: a dumb beast of burden^ 
uttering a human voice checked the prophet’s infatuation. These are waterless 
springs, and mists driven by a hurricane, for whom the mirk of darkness 
has been reserved. For uttering inflations of foolishness they lure with a bait 
in the lusts of the flesh, in wantonness, those who were scarcely escaping them 
who spend their lives in error, — ^promising them liberty, though being themselves 
slaves, of corruption .^2 -by 'whatever any one has been worsted, by that 

has he also been enslaved. For if, after ha-ving escaped the pollutions of the 
world by full knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are 
worsted by being again entangled in them, Uie last things have become worse 
to them than the first. it had been better for them not to have fully known 

the w’^ay of righteousness, than, after fully knowing it, to swerve aside from 
the holy commandment delivered to them. But there has happened to them 
the fact of the true proverb, “ The dog turning to his ewn vomit,*' and “ A 
sow that had bathed to its wallo wing-place of mire ’*^^ (ii. 1 — 22). 

This is now, beloved, the Second Epistle I am writing to you, in both of 
which I am trying to arouse your sincere understanding, by reminding you, — 
that you may remember the words spoken before by the holy prophets, ^ and 
the command of the Lord and Saviour, through your Apostles:^® recog-nising 
this first, that there 'shall come at the end of the days scoffers in their scoffing, 
walking according to their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of 
His coming ? for from the day when the fathers fell asleep all things are 


TJiiwillingr to adduce Jude’s reference to the dispute between Michael and Satan about the body 
of Moses, which was only recorded by apocryphal writings from Jewish tradition, the writer 
maJfces the reference general, so that the reader who was familiar with the Old Testament 
would rather be reminded of Zech, iii. 1, 2. 

1 A sacrificial calf ran to Eabbi Judah and wept in his bosom. But “go," he said, “you 
were created for this purpose " (Babha Metsia, /. 85 a}. 

* The acceptance of Jude’s words, and their application in a totally different sense, is verv 
remarkable. St. Jude’s language reads like a keen epigram ; on the other hand, we have in Sb. 
Peter a remarkable play on the two senses of the word tpOopa, viz., “ corrux>tion " and 
** destruction ’’ {v. supra, p. 112). 

» Leg. aSLtcovfievoL, B. The common test has KOfttov/xevoi, “ about to carry off,” A, C. 

* 1.6 , for life’s brief day. “ Voluptatem aestimantes diei delicias ” (V ulg.). 

* cm-tAoc, where Jude has owtAaSe?, “ sunken reefs.'* 

« aTraroi?, A, C, etc., for Jude's ayaTrat?, “ love feasts ” (ct 2 Thess. iL 10). 

7 fioixa^tSo^ (cf. Rev. ii. 20). But if the reading be right (for jicixoAias, A) the allusion is 
uncertain. 

8 St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 8), St. Peter, and St. John (Rev. ii. 14, &c.) alike allude to this false 
prophet as a type of false teachers in their own day. Bosor, perhaps a Galilean corruption of 
Beor (nivi), with an intentional assonance (in the Jewish fashion, as in Jerubbesketli, Kir Eeres, 
Baal Zehub, &c., see Life of Christ, i. 456) to Bashajr, “flesh.” 

* The New Testament writers, like the LXX., seem to avoid Ivoq (ass), which led to Gentile 
jeers, and use the more euphemistic v-rto^vyiov. 

SeAeafovertv, as in ver. 14 ; only found in Ja. i. 14. 

^ Leg. oAtywy, A, B, &c. 

John viii. 34 ; Rom. viii. 21 ; 1 Pet. ii. 16 ; Gal. v. 13 (Iren. Haer. xxi. 3). An old way with 
false teachers (Gen. lii. 5). Their argument was, that the Spirit was so supreme and ethereal 
that indulgence of the flesh could not harm it. 

w Matt. xii. 45. 

Ver 22, to -nis ir<tpot/xia?, cf. rh rfjg crviaj^. Matt. xri. 21. The language differs so much from 
Prov. xxvi 11 that probably ibis is merely a current proverb (leg. Kv\iar/j.a, ii. A, K, L). 

15 “ yoifr Apostles ”— 1 . 6 ., those who first preached to you. Cf, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 

18 Cf. Mai. li. 17 ; Ps. slii. 4. The exact reference to “ the fathers ” is difficult to determine. 
It may mean those well-known Christian teadiers and others (1 Thess. iv. 15) who, like Sc. 
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continuing’ as they now are, from the beginning of creation. For this they 
wilfully choose to forget— that there were heavens from of old, and earth 
composed out of water, and hy means of water,^ by the word of God, by 
means of which (water) - the then world being overwhelmed with water perished ; 
but the present heavens and earth by this same word have been stored with 
^easuries of fire,^ being reserved for the day of judgment and destruction of 
impious men. But do not ye forget this one thing, beloved, that one day with 
the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day."* The Lord 
is not tardy concerning His promise as some reckon tardiness, but is long- 
suffering towards you, not wishing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.* But the day of the Lord shall be upon us as a" thief, in 
which the heavens shall pass hurtlingly away,® and orbs of Heaven, being 
scorched,^ shall be dissolved, and the earth and the works in it shall be burnt 
up.® Since, then, all these things are in course of being dissolved,® what kind 
of men ought ye to he in holy ways of life and piety, awaiting and hastening^® 
the coming of the day of the Lord, because of whrch the heavens being set 
on fira shall be dissolved, and the scorching orbs of Heaven shall be melted 
But, according to His promise, we expect new heavens and a new earth, in 
which righteousness dwelleth.^® Wherefore, beloved, since ye expect these 
things, give diligence, to he found spotless and blameless for Him in peace, 
and account as salvation the long-suffering of our Lord, even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given to him,^® wrote to you,^’* as also 
in all his epistles, speaking in them about these things; — ^in wMch are some 
difficulties which the unlearned and unstable distort, as also the rest of the 
Scriptures,^* to their own perdition. Ye, then, beloved, knowing these things 


James the elder, had died between a.d. 33 and a.d 68. Bat it may nataxally include the 
patriaxch-s and prophets to whom the promise came (Eom, ix. 6). St. Peter refutes this taunt 
about “ the statics quo of the world (i)hy the deluge of water, which shall be followed by the 
deluse of fire (5--7) j and (/3) by -fehe difference between God's conception of time and man’s 

^ 1 The allusion seems to he to water, as ■the vXij, -the matter out of which the world w as made 
(as in Clem. Horn. xi. 24) — ^themutmol cause of -the world, as Thales also thought, — and to 
water as also the in^iramanfal cause (SutTcAucos) of the world, Gten. i, 6- Cf. Pap. xxiT. 2 ; 
cxxxvi. 6. 

2 Gen. vii. IL 

8 Lit., “treasured with fire," allnding to the sabterraneau fires. But it may be “ treasured 
up (i.6., reserved) for fire." We find the same conception in -the Book of Enoch L 6. See Clem, 
.^ex. Strom, v. 9 ; ffippol. Eef. Saer. ix. 28. 

* The of "the ages — ^tiie aeoniologium — differs from the horologe of time." — Bengel, Ps. 

ic. 4. 

5 His seeming delay is not delay, but mercy and forbearance (Aufgeschohen nxcM aufgehohen ) : 
“ PaHms qicia aetemus " (Aug.). See Habbak. ii. 3 j Ezek. xviu. 23, xxxiil 11 ; Ecclus. xxxv. 
22; Heb. x. 37; 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

« pot^TjSor, one of the JBschyleau expressions (reippioa-a^y Taprapcjcrafy vrrepoyKO, AatAaj|r, 

<reipo 5 , ) of -this Epistle. 

7 aroLxela may mean the heavenly bodies, as in Justin Martyr, ApoL ii. 5 (Matt, xxiv, 29). 
Kav<rovfiac is fij’st fonnd in Dioscorides, in "the sense of feverish, 

8 N, B, K read eupe^Yjo-eroi, “ shall be found," This makes very dubious sense, unless the 
claxise be interrogative- It had occurred to me, before I saw it remarked elsewhere, "that it 
might be some accidental confusion with the Latin wrentur, 

® This is the praesens futurascensy the grand prophetic present which assumes the progressive 

10 Just as the Jews believed that hy faithful obedience to the Law they would speed the 
Advent of -the Messiah (see Life of St. Pauly L 65, 66). 

11 Is. xxxiv. 4; Mic. i. 4 i* Is. xxxiL 16 ; Ixv. 25. “1 Cor. ui. 10. 

1* Even if it is assumed that this can only refer to letters addressed to Asia, we can still 
refer it to Eom. ii 4, ix, 2 (“ not knowing -that "the goodness of God is leading thee to repent- 
ance ”), for it is nearly certain that the Epistle to ’the Eomans was address d, among other 
Churches, to Ephesus (see Life of St. Pauly ii 170). The ^lusion to this Epistle would at once 
account for the remark that some things in St. Paul’s writings were 


‘ hard to be understood." 


The doctrines of Freedom and Justification by Faith were peculiarly liable to igno^t and 
dangerous perversion, as St. Paul himself was well aware (Eom. iii. 8, v. 20; 1 Cor. vi 12—20; 
Ghil. V. 13—26). Others explain the reference by 1 Thess. iv. 13— v. 11, &c. 

15 The writings of Christian Prophets, Apostles, and Evangelists would soon acquire a posi- 
tion on the same level as the Old Testament Scriptures. See Eev. ixii, 18, 19. 

6 ^ 
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beforehand, be on your guard, lest, being carried away by the error of the 
lawless, ye fall away from your own steadfastness. But increase in the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to Whom be the glory 
both now and unto the day of eternity.^ 

So — abruptly — the Epistle ends. There are no salutations, there 
is no benediction. The absence of the former is easily understood, 
because the letter was obviously intended to be (Ecumenical in character ; 
and perhaps this, or the indignant agitation -which was shaking the 
heart of the writer, or even that share in the composition which I have 
supposed to belong to another, may also account for the absence of 
the blessing. 'No conclusion, it seems to me, can be drawn from this 
circumstance, either for or against the genuineness of the letter. But 
whether it be genuine or not, or genuine only in a partial and secondary 
sense, no one can read it without a recognition of its power, or without 
a conviction that the grace of superintendency ’’ was at work when, 
in the fourth century, it was finally admitted into the Canon of the 
Church.^ We do not possess in it a letter of the intense and touching 
personal interest which attaches to the Second Epistle of St. Paul 
to Timothy, because it gives us far less insight into the writer’s personal 
feelings, and because its absolute genuineness is not above suspicion ; 
but if we do not hear in this Epistle, but rather in its predecessor, 
the last words of the great Apostle of the Circumcision, there is at least 
a reasonable probability that we hear the echo of some of his latest 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE, 

*Io^5ay ^yffarj/ty iirKTroX-liP oXLy6(rrixoy fihu TreirXirjpafi^PTjy dw rrjs ovpopiou 
\6y(ev . — OsiGEN (in Matt. xiii. 55). 

The authenticity of the brief but interesting Epistle of St. Jude is 
more strongly supported by external evidence than that of St. Peter. 
This circumstance alone tends to establish its priority of origin. It was 
indeed ranked by Eusebius, .as were five of the Catholic Epistles, among 
the disputed^’ books; but it was accepted by TeHullian,® Clemens 
of Alexandria, Origen, Jerome, and Ephraem Syrus, and though 
absent from the Peshi-to, is recognised in the Muratorian Canon. This 
acceptance is the more remarkable, because in the brief space of twenty- 
five verses it presents so many peculiarities. It startled many Christian 

1 “AllEterni^in one Day.” (Estius.) 

3 I entirely disagree -with Dr. Abbott in his very slighting estimate of the value of 
the Epistle. *‘In omnibus Epistolae partibus,” says Calvin, “apiritus Chriati majestas 
seexserit.” 

8 He is the earliest who mentions it. Ve habit, mvl. 3. 
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readers even in the first three centuries alike by its allusions to strange 
Jewish legends unauthorised by Scripture, and by its quotation from 
a book which was acknowledged to be apocryphal. On these grounds, 
as St. Jerome tells us, most men in his day rejected it, and the triumph 
of its canonicity over such prejudices can only have been due to the 
strong reasons for its acceptance One of those reasons is the absence 
of any motive for a pseudonym so little known as that of Jude, and 
one which even in the early Church furnished no certainty as to the 
identity of the writer. Apocryphal literature was busy from the first 
with the name of St. Peter and any one who wished to secure 
recognition for his own opinions by introducing them under the shadow 
of a mighty name, would also have had every temptation to give them 
the weight of authority which they would derive from the name of 
James, the Bishop of Jerusalem. But there existed no such reason 
for adopting the name of Jude. The Jude who was believed to have 
written this Epistle was not one of the Twelve Apostles. He is never 
expressly spoken of as an Apostle, even in the wider sense. His name 
is barely mentioned in the Kew Testament, and only mentioned at 
all in .connexion with the unbelief which he shared with his three 
brothers during the years of our Lord’s ministry, previous to that 
conversion which, as we may conclude from various indications, was 
effected by the overwhelming evidence for the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. So little, indeed, is known of St Jude, that even 
tradition, which delights to furnish particulars respecting the Apostles 
and leaders of the early Church, is silent about him. Apart from a few 
uncertain inferences, no Christian legend, no pious martyrologist, no 
learned enquirer, can tell us one single particular about the life, the 
labours, or the death of Jude. The only story in which his name 
occurs is the one told us by Hegesippus, and preserved in Eusebius. 
He says that Domitian’s jealousy was excited by rumours that some 
of the earthly family of Him Whom Christians adored as the King 
of the Universe were still hving in Palestme. Prophecies about the 
advent of the great kingdom which was to take its rise in the East had 
been prevalent in the days of Kero, and were not entirely set at rest by 
the elevation of Yespasian to the Empire from the command of the 
army in Syria. Timid from the sense of his own manifold crimes, 
Domitian determined to enquire into the matter, and ordered some 
of these “relations of the LK)rd,” or Desposyni, as they were called, 
to be brought into his presence They were grandsons of the “Jude 
the brother of James” who wrote this Epistle, and when Domitian 
ascertained that they only possessed a few acres of land, and saw 
that they filled no higher rank than that of peasants of Palestme, 
whose hands were homy with daily labour, be dismissed them to their 

1 SerapioU — ’■a 6e hvofian auTuv xffevSewiypaxfta . . . ffopotTW/xefla (Routh. ScUiT, I 
470). Euseb. .H*. J?, iiL ^ "We know that there was^ a Gospel 8 nd an “ Apocalypse 
of Peter. 
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homes unharmed and with disdain^ — content with their assurance that 
the kingdom of Christ was neither earthly nor of this world, but 
heavenly and angelical.^ 

I have here assumed that the author of this short Epistle was 
the person whom he describes himself as being — ‘‘Jude the brother 
of James.” That Jude was not one of the Twelve may be regarded 
as certain. He does not profess to be an Apostle, and speaks of 
the Apostles as of a class to which he did not belong.^ The only 
Apostle besides Judas Iscariot who bore that very common name was 
J udas (the son) of J ames,^ sumamed Lebbaeus or Thaddseus, But early 
tradition says that this Apostle laboured in Syria, and died at Edossa ; 
and if he had been the author, it would be impossible to account for 
that non-acceptance of his Epistle in the early Syrian Church which 
is proved by its absence from the Peshito Version.^ But, besides this, 
when the 'writer calls himself “the brother of James,” it is unanimously 
admitted that he can only mean one James — the James who, after 
the mai*tyrdom of the son of Zebedee, was universally known through- 
out the Church — that “pillar” of the Church of Jerusalem who was 
the undisputed head of Judaic Christianity, and was distinguished 
as “the brother of the Lord.” 

I shall not here enter into the disputed question as to who were 
“ the brethren of the Lord,” at which I must again glance in speaking 
of the Epistle of St. James. 

All that need here be said is, that Jude, though not an Apostle, was 
a brother of J ames, and therefore a brother — or, at least, a brother in 
common parlance — of the Lord, If it be asked why he does not give 
himself this title, the simplest answer is that neither does James. 
Tliose who had a right to it would be the least likely to employ it. 
None were so well aware as they that from the moment when Christ 
began His irunistr7 His whole relations to them and to His Mother had 
been essentially altered. On more than one occasion, when they aspired 
to control BKs actions and direct His movements. He had tried to make 
clear to them that they must henceforth recognise the Divine mystery 
of His Being. He had even classed them as children of the world, 
whom it was therefore impossible for the world to hate as it hated 
Him.® And if this was the case during His earthly ministry, how 
infinitely more was it the case after His Eesurrection, and when He had 

^ Hegesipp. ap. Euseb. iii. 20. They told Domitian that they only had between them 
about seven acres of land, which they fanned themselves, 

^ See Routh, Itel. Sacr, 196, and Notes ; Eleury, SisL Eccl. ii. § 52. 

^Ver.17,18. ^ vi. 16. 

s The “Jude of James,” who was one of the Twelve (Luke vi. 16; Actsi. 13), is 
called a son of James in Tyndale’s, Oranmer’s, and Luther’s versions, and in the text 
of the Revised Version. 

® John ii. 4 (I have shown, however, in the l/ife of Chi'istf i. 165, that neither these 
words, nor the address “ Woman !” involved any of the harshness or want of the most 
delicate reverence which the English translation seems to imply), vii. 7 ; Luke xi. 28 : 
Matt. xii. 50. 
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ascended to the right hand of the Majesty on High I It was natural 
that the early Church should speak of those holy men — ^who, if they 
were not the sons of the Mother of Jesus, had at any rate been trained 
under the same roof with Him — as the brethren of the Lord.’' It 
was still more natural that, knowing Him at last, and believing on Him 
after He had risen from the dead, they should themselves shrink from 
the adoption of a title which pointed to a partial and earthly relation- 
ship, of which they could not but feel themselves transcendently 
unworthy As for the later term adelphotheos^ or “brother of God,” 
w'hich arose to describe this relationship,^ I believe that Si James and 
St. Jude would have repudiated it with indignant energy, as arising 
from a reckless confusion of earthly relationships and Divine mysteries. 
They could not prevent their feliow-Christians from speaking of them as 
the “ brethren of the Lord,” but scarcely even for purposes of identifi- 
cation would they have been willing to use such a title of themselves. 
Like St. Paul, they must have felt that, though they had known “ Christ 
after the flesh,” yet henceforth they knew Him “ after the flesh ” no 
more. To have been, in any sense, brothers of Jesus of Hazareth in 
the humiliation of Bus earthly life gave them no right to speak of them- 
selves authoritatively as brothers of the Eternal Son of God now sitting 
on the right hand of the Majesty on BIgh. 

On the other hand, nothing was more natural than that Jude should 
describe himself as “the brother of James.” His object was to tell 
his readers who he was, and how they might distmguish him from 
thousands of other Jews who bore hi name. He was personally 
unknown to all but a few. If he called himself “the brother of 
J ames,” his identity would be recognised by alL He would have some 
influence as a brother of the great “Bishop” of Jerusalem, whose fame 
had spread through every community of the Christian Church, and 
whose authority, as a sort of Christian EQgh-Priest, was recognised by 
the myriads of Jewish Christians' who still went up to the Holy City at 
the great yearly feasts. 

Eurther t han this, we only know the single fact that St. Jude was 
married. This we learn from the curious anecdote of Hegesippus which 
I have quoted on a previous page. It gives us an interesting glimpse of 
the simplicity and poverty which continued to the last to be the earthly 
lot of those who were connected with the Holy Eamily of Nazareth ; 
and it is the more interesting because it is the last glimpse of them 
aflbrded to us by either secular or sacred history. Hegesippus says they 
lived till the days of Trajan, and perhaps implies that the i-ace of 
the Desposyni ended with them.® This anecdote also accords with 


1 It is found in tlie superscription of the cursive Manuscript /, *'AX\o5 r6& 

’lovSas eu£r<^€e<rtv, "wMch also has ypafJLfia irpos *Ej3pcuous loxwjSov aSek<po9eov as B, superscription 

to the Epistle of St. James. 

2 Acts xxi- 20 ; irocrat p.vptaS €5 « • . *lwBauov twf weirtoTeuJcoTwy, 

» Euseb. JS, E, iii. 20. 
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the incidental allusion of St. Paul, which, in contradiction to Ebionite 
traditions, speaks of the brethren of the Lord as being not only married 
men, but even as travelling about with their wives or Christian sisters 
on various missions.^ 

In the latter allusion we can see the possibility of circumstances 
which may have called forth the Epistle of St. J ude. If he travelled 
as one of the early preachers of Christianity, many years could not 
have elapsed before he learnt by paiaful experience 'that it was possible 
to accept the profession of Christianity without any participation in the 
holiness which it requiredT; The imaginative sentiment which dwells 
with rapture on the supposed perfection of the early Christian Church is 
one which is cherished in defiance of history and Scriptura Hegesipp as- 
says that till the days when Symeon, son of Clopas,^ was Bishop of 
Jerusalem, the Church was a virgin, and that then “ Thebuthis” began 
to introduce heresies because he had not been elected bishop. He is, 
however, probably taking a Hebrew word for a person. True Christians 
did indeed preach a standard of ideal holiness, and approached that 
standard in lives more noble and more innocent than any which the 
world had ever seen. But from the first the drag-net of the Church 
contained fish both bad and good, and from the first the tares sown 
by the enemy began to spring up thickly among the growing wheat. 
Many of the converts had barely extricated themselves from the vices 
of the heathendom by which they were surrounded.^ Some openly 
relaxed into pagan practices.^ ^thers, as time went on, betrayed a 
Satanic ingenuity in making their spiritual freedom a cloak for their 
carnal lusts^ The Epistle to the Corinthians exhibits to us a Church 
of which the discipline was inchoate and the morality deplorable. The 
Epistle to the Colossians proves that there had been an influx of 
gnosticising heresies, which illustrated the fatal affinity of religious 
error to moral degradation- The Pastoral Epistles show that these 
germs of sinful practice and erroneous theory had blossomed with fatal 
rapidity. In the Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter we see perhaps still later developments of these tendencies. The 
former denounces the atrocities of conduct, the latter the audacities of 
opinion, which displayed themselves in men who, in the still tentative 
organisation of Christian discipline, and before the Church had perfected 
the bulwark of her episcopate, were by the outer world identified with 
Christians, and had crept in unawares among the faithful If Jude in 

1 1 Oor. ix. 5. ** A sister, a wife,” appears to mean, as it is rendered in the Revised 

"Version, “ a wife who is a believer.” 

* Ap, Euseb. Jff. E. iv. 22. Eor “Thebuthis,” Rnfinns has “Theobutes quidam ; 
see Routh, i. 237. It may be connected with and may mean “ tilth.” 

3 Rutinus has Cleopas. 

^ This is even more apparent in the original of such passages as 1 Thess. iv. 6 and 
Eph. v. 3, than it is in the English version, where it is happily obscured by the rendering 
of irkeove^Lo. by “ covetousness. ” 

6 See 1 Cor. v. 1-11 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21. 

»lPet. iil6; GaL v. 13. 
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one o£ his mission journeys came into personal contact with of these 
deadly hypocrites, and was brought face to face with their extending 
iDjduence, we can well imagine that one who had lived from childhood 
in a home of spotless |!)urity, would have sat down in a flame of zeal to 
wrap such infamous offenders in the whirlwind of his wrath. The 
anger of a pure-hearted J ew might sometimes bum against the heathen 
who knew not God ; but here were Christians — Christians who claimed 
yet loftier privileges than Israel of old, Christians who had received a 
grander law and a diviner spirit, Christians who had been admitted into 
a holier sanctuary only to become guilty of a more heinous sacrilege ! 
They were doing the deeds of darkness while they stood in the noon- 
day. They claimed higher prerogatives than the Jew, yet they lived in 
\iler practices than the Gentile. The fulness of their knowledge aggra- 
vated the perversity of their ignorance; the depth of the abyss into 
which they had sunk was only measurable by the glory of the height 
from which they had fallen. 

Oh, deeper dole, 

That so august a spirit, shriaed so fair, 

Should, from the starry session of its peers, 

Beeline to quench so bright a brilliancy 
in Hell’s sick spume ! Ah jpe, the deeper dole ! ’* 

Filled with the burning indignation which was inspired alike by the Law 
and by the Gospel, Jude determined to warn the infant Church against 
their perilous influence. It was his object to expose and to denounce 
them ; — and he did not spare. 

But though the intention of the Epistle, as he himself tells us, is thus 
distinct, we know nothing of the date at which it was written, or of the 
place from which it was sent, or of the Churches to which it was ad- 
dressed. That it was written in Palestine, and addressed to Corinth or 
to Alexandria, are conjectures, which may be correct, but which rest on no 
adequate foundation. St. Jude merely-addi*esses his warnings to faithful 
Christians. The notion that his letter was dictated by animosity towards 
Sc. Paul or his followers, may he mentioned as a curiosity of criticism. It 
is obvious that bad men, whether Paulinists or Judaists, might fall into 
grievous aberrations. Truths can always be distorted by headstrong 
partisans. There may have been nominal Paulinists — ^indeed, we know 
that there were' — ^who wrested St. Paul’s language into the wicked in- 
ferences that we may sin in order that grace may abound ; and that, 
since we are justified by faith, works are superfluous ; or even, as we are 
told in modern reviv^dist hymns, that ‘‘ works are deadly.” But that 

; 1 Renan, wbo accepts many of the theories of the Tubingen School in the fullest 

development which they have received at the hands of Schwegler and Yolkmar, sees 
in the Epistle of St. Jude one of those venomous compositions, full^ of deadly hatred, 
which he supposes to have been circulated through the Judseo-Christian communities by 
emissaries of St. James, to counteract the growing influence of St. Paul I See these views 
^ly criticised by Ritschl, Studien £rit. 1861, p. 108 Jf. 

- Kom- iii. 8; 2 Pei. bL Ihu ^ 
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Judaists were capable of heresies no less disastrous is proved by the way 
in which they and their adherents are addressed in St. Paul’s Epistles.^ 
There is no reason for asserting that the one class are here denounced 
more than the other ; and how little St. Jude was likely to think of St. 
Paul with bitter feelings is happily, though most incidentally, revealed, 
not only by the analogous tone of St. Paul’s own warnings, but also by 
the impress of the Epistle to the Pomans on the form which St. Jude 
adopts for his final benediction. We reject the theories of M. Penan 
and the more extravagant followers of the school of Tubingen, not from 
any d, priori views — for we know that in that epochs as in all others, 
theological differences were wide and deep, and theological controversies, 
even between men of the Apostolic age, could be bitter and impassioned^ 
— ^but we reject them because they rest on no foundation, and because 
they are contradicted by facts of which all can judge. 

Eor purposes of exact comparison with the cognate paragraphs of the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, it may be well to translate this letter also in 
a style more literal than that of our English Version, and then to consider 
the main problems which it presents. It is only by the aid of a literal 
translation that the English reader can really estimate the wide diver- 
gence of St. Jude’s style from the ordinary style of the iN’ew Testament 
wi'iters. In order that all may take in at a glance the afhnity between 
this Epistle and the Second of St. Peter, I have here printed in italics those 
identical or closely analogous words and phrases which occur in both. 

Jude, a slave of Jesus Christy and a brother of James, to them that are beloved in 
God the Father and have been kept for J esus Christ, ^ being elect, mercy to you, and 
peace, and love he multiplied.^ 

Beloved,^ in giving all diligence to write to you respecting our common salvation,® 
T felt a necessity to write at once^ exhorting you to fight in protection^ of the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. For there slank in^ certain persons^® who have 
long-ago been fore-described (in prophecy) as doomed for this sentence, impious men, 
changing the gmee of oui* God into wantonness and denying the only Master, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ. But I desire to remind you, though ye know all things, once 
for all,^^ that Jesus,^** after saving a people from the land of Egypt, destroyed 

such as believed not.^® 

1 Gal. i. 9, V. 12, vi. 12 ; 2 Cor. li. 20, &c. 

* Acts XV. 2, troAATj crvt^rrjcn^. 8 gee John xvii. U. * Compare Eph. vi. 23. 

* Only as an opening address in 3 John 2. 

8 Cf. KTOTLfxov TTicmv, 2 Pet. i. 1. Even where the words of the two writers are not identical 
there is often a close analogy between the meanings which the words express. 

7 ypdij/ai. The word previously used is ypaffteiv. The sudden change of tense certainly seems 

to imply that St. Jude had intended to write a more general letter, hut felt compelled by the 
present necessity to write this immediate warning. 8 lirayojvL^ea-Oai, super-certare. 

8 TrapCLa-dSv(rav ; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1, Trapeto'afoucrtv Gal ii. 4; TropeicrcucTOvs, irapeLO-ijXOov. 

10 and dv6p(orroL are both depreciative (Gal li. 12). 

u How prevalent was tins dangerous possibility we see from 1 Cor. vi. 9 — ^18; 1 John iii. 
7—10 ; 2 Pet. iL 

^ Or, “ our onlv Lord and Master.” A, B, C omit 6e6u; hut probably (as in Luke ii. 29 ; 
Acts iv. 24 ] Rev. vi 10, &c.) SeenrorY}^ refers to God, though it is used of Christ in 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

18 J.e., though ye have once for all received all necessary instruction in matters pertaining to 
salvation. 

1* “Jesus” is the more difficult, and therefore more prolahle, reading of A, B. It is 
explained by 1 Cor. x. 4, and the identification of the Messian with the “Angel of the Lord” 
(Ex. XIV. 19, xxiii. 20, &c ), and with the PiUax of Eire in Philo, 

is “ Whose carcases fell in the wildeineBB (Heb. iii. 17). 
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.^d angels, those who kept not their own dignity,^ but abandoned their proper 
habitation, he hath kepi^ for ike judgment oi. the great day in everlasting chains under 
mirhy gloom.^ Even as and Gomorrlia, and the cities around them, gi\ing 

themselves to fornication in like manner with these, and going after strange 
are set forth as an example, undergoing a penalty of eternal fire”^ Yet, notwith- 
standing, in like manner, these persons also in their dreamings defile the flesh, and 
set lordship at naught, and rail at glomes? But !ilichael the archangel,^ when con- 
tending with the de\dl. he disputed about the body of !Moses,^ dared not bring against 
him a railing judgment but said, “llieLord rebuke thee these rail about 

such matters as they know notf^ and such things as they understands^ naturally, like 
the irrational animals, in these they corrupt themselves.^*® Woe to them, because tbey 

1 Vulg , priTLcipatum, 

* reri^ptiKei'- ^ I cannot see any intentional play of words here, though it is in contrast with 
tlie tou? fjLTi rrjpija-ou'Ta^. 

^ 0 (^ 0 ? is the^ word nsed hy Hesiod of the imprisoned Titans iTheogon. 723) ’Afcio^ is 
stronger than in “^e conception of permasuence, yet, as we see here, it is used for a 

limited period, viz , el? KpCcrtv p.. and in Enoch, to winch Jude is refernng, we find “ Bind 
them Jor seventy generations under the earth nntd the day of judgment.” (See Enoch sni 4, 
xiv. 5, sv. 3, xxi. 10, &c ), I do not think it needful to enter into curious enquiries huw these 
ralleu angels, if kept in chains, dwell in the air and go about tempting men {Ex>h. li. 2, vi. 12), 
or whether the tempting spirits are a different class trom the fallen angels. See Excursus on 
the Book of Enoch and Eabhinic allusions of St Jude. 

* Clearly “ with these angels ” To refer it to Sodom and Gromorrha as though it were “ Even 
as Admah and Zeboim like Sodom and Gomorrha/* or Even as Sodom and (lomorrha, in like 
manner with these ungodly Christians,*’ is to introduce impossible explanations in order to get 
nd of St. Jude’s plain intimation that he, like the Jews ot his day, attributed the fall of the 
angels to sensuality. 

5 See 3 Macc. ii. 5, where the words are closely parallel ; so, too, virexeiv, unknown to the 
N. T., IS found in 2 Macc. iv. 48. The fire of rctnhution which destroyed the Cities of the Plam 
burnt hut for a day ; but it is called csonian, or eternal, because the smokmg ruin of it remains 
(comp. Wisd. x. 7), and because it is the fire of God’s retributive wrath which hums eternally 
against unrepent^ sin. “jEonictn” expresses guality, not duration. Libanius uses the same 
expression, in the same meaning, of the fire which burnt Troy. 

6 See Is. Ivi. 10 (XXX.). They are dreamers because they take the substance for the shadow 
and the shadow for the substance, and their dreamy speculations are mixed up with immoral 
Xiractices. 

7 What glories ” are meant is very uncertain. Wiesinger and Hnther explain it of evil 
angels, as the context seems to imply. There is no trace of nny early sect of heretics (whether 
in conduct, as those spoken of by St, Jude, or in teaching, as those spoken of by St. Peter) railing 
at angels, but rather the reverse (Col. ii. 18), In Enoch vi. 4 we read, “Ye calumniate [God’s] 
greatness ; ” and in xli. 1, “ The sinners who denied the Lord of glory ; ” and in xlv. 2, Who deny 
the Name of the Lord of Spirits ; ” and in i. 8, “ The splendour of the Godhead shall illuminate 
them.” But we can hardly imagine that any who lla^hemed God wotdd he suffered to remain 
even nominal members of the Christian community. Immorality, however flagrant, would not 
necessarily exclude them from Churches of which the disciphne was lax or we^ as we see not 
only from 1 Cor. v. 2, hut also from the warnings which St. Paul finds it necessary to utter to 
eveu faithful communities. We see, howevear, from 1 Cor. xiL 3 that in the wild abuses of the 

Tongues ” some even dared to say “ Anathema be Jesus I ” See my Life of St. Paul, ii. 56. 

« “ Archangel ” only in 3 Thess. iv. 16 (Dan. xii. 1, LXX.). ISIichael— ** the merciful, the 
patient, the holy Michael ” (Enoch xL 8) — only in Dan. x. 13; Eev. xii. 7. Origen says that the 
allusion is taken from an apocryphal book c^ed The Ascension of Moses {Be Princ. iii. 2). See 
Eampf, Der Brief Juda. In Targ. Jonath. on Dent, xxxiv. 6 he is the guardian of the grave of Moses. 

» The Scriptural account of the death of Moses is very siuiple,but the Jews bad many legends 
about it ; especially how he — 

** Died of the kisses of the lips of God.*' 

The Angel of Death dared not take his life, and so God drew away his soul with a Mss. One 
legend was that Satan claimed his body as “ lord of matter ” (wc uXtj^ SetTiro^avri) . CEcumenius 
says he claimed the body because Moses had murdered the Egyptian. 

10 WTij “ darad not ? ” The entire reasoning shows that the answer is Because of Satan’s 
former greatness.” It can hardly be because the language of stem denunciation should never 
be used, seeing that Jude himseli is here using it in the most impassioned form. ^ In t' e Catena 
is a strange story that Satan, seeing Moses at the TransfiguratioB, taunted lilicliael with the 
violation of God’s oath that Moses should not enter Canaan. 

Literally, “ dared not bring against him a judgment of railing.” 

1* The very wor^ nsed by the Angel to the Accuser in Zech. iii. 1 — 3. 

13 This shows that tfie “ railing ” of these .impious men was employed against spiritual o® 
celestial beii^ of some kind. We have no materials for entering into further details, 

1* The Kv . does not keep up the dt«itmction between olSatrt and htLKrraintLu 

15 See on 2 Pet. ii. 12 supra, pp. Ill, 120. 
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went intibie way ej/’Cain,^ poured themselves forth in tie error of Balaam for hire, 
and perished in the gainsaying of Korah ^ These are the sunken reef^ in your 
love feasts,^ banqueting with you fearlessly,® pasturing themselves;® waterless clouds^* 
swept hither and thither by winds, ^ autumn- withering trees,® fruitless, twice dead,^® 
deracinated wild waves of the sea, foaming out their own shames wandering stars, 
for which the mirk of darkness has been reserved for ever. Yea, and with reference 
to them did Enoch, the seventh from Adam,^^ prophesy, saying, “ Lo, the Lord 
came, among his saintly myriads, to execute judgment against all, and to convict all 
the impious about all the deeds of their impiety which they impiously did, and about 
all the hard things which they spake against Him, impious sinners as they are. 
These are murmurers, blamera of their destiny,^® walking according to their lusts ; and 
their mouth utters inflated things, admiring persons for the sake of advantage. 

But ye, beloved, remember the things spoken before by the Apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that they used to tell you, that, in the last time there shall be scoffers, 
walking according to their own lusts of impieties.^^ These are the separatists,^^ ego- 
tistical,^® not ha-vdng the spirit. But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most 

1 The allusion to Gain is obviously to the Cain of Jewish hagadoth, for St. Jude can hardly be 
char^^ thetse teachers with murder (see Excursus). 

* “ Gainsaying,” Heh., Menbah ; Numb. xx. 13, ** the water of strife” (LXX, avrtXoiyias). 

* (jTTiAafies, OA iiipakoL TreVpat, Etijm. Magn. In 2 Pet. ii. 13, <rn-tA.ot, “ spots.” 

* Agapae are mentioned under that name in this place alone. 

5 Perhaps truvevwxoviJ.evoi, refers to some such insolent selfish greed as that of the rich Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. XL 21) ; not fearing either the rebate of Presbyters (who are themselves 

afraid in poor communities to do their duty) or the consequences which they may bring upon 
thems jives (1 Cor. xi. 30). 

« Ez. xxxiv. 1, Woe to the shepherds that feed themselves.” 

’’ Prov. XXV. 14 j “ earned about by every wind of doctrine,” Epb. iv. 14. 

® Here St. Peter’s “being driven by a hurncane’^ is the more energetic phrase. The 
metaphors and expressions are here as JEschylean as St. Peter’s, e.g., kirau^piCovra ; cf. ^Esch. 
Ag. 10G7. 

3 “ Spatherbstliche.” Grot, frugiperdae. 

10 “ Ticice dead,” merely a proverbial expression for “utterly dead,” as in “ Bis qui cito,” and 
“ Pro qno bis patiar men.” 

€>cpt^cutfeW«. I take the unique equivalent from Shakespeare — 

“ Rend and deracinate 
The unity and wedded calm of states.” 

11 Is. Ivii. 20. 

i* Or, ” to these also ” (as well as to others). 

!•* We should say the sixth, hut the Jews counted inclusively. The only object in mentioning 
this is the mystic significance of the nnmber seven. Thus the Jews {-poke of Moses as the 
seventh from Abraham; of Phinehas as the seventh, from Jacob, &c. In Enoch xii. — xvi. the 
prophet is sent on a mission to the Fallen Angels. Thev fell from Heaven to earth, he was 
exalted from earth to Heaven (Iren. Haer. iv. 2, 16). See Excursus, “ The Book of Enoch.” 

is ^efixlfLfioipoL, “blamers of their own lot.” Philo, Vit. Mos. i. S3, Kal vaXiv rip^avTo 
pepipipoipely, “and they began again to blame their lot.” Theophrastus, Eth. Char, xvii., irept 
fjLefjLxl/ifjLOLpCas,, “ discontent following in the wake of self-indulgence.” 

davfxd^etv TrpoawTro, a Hebrew pbrasc : comp. irpoo-wwoA.rjTr'n}?, Acts x. 34. In Gen. xix, 21, 
“ Lo ! I have accepted thee,” the LYX. render l5ov, i$avp.a<rd cov to vpoa-ioTrou. The best com- 
ment is in the words of Shakespeare — 

“ And not a mom for being simply man 
Hath any honour, but honour for those honours 
Which are without him, as place, riches, favour. 

Prizes of accident as oft as merit.” 

And as to the cause which St. Jude assigns for this partiality — 

“ Plate sin with gold 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks.” 

17 ’Ep.iratKTat, Is. hi. 4 (LXX.). Warnings against such apostates, blasphemers, and ungodly 
men must have occurred often in the teachings of the Apostles (see Acts xx. 29 ; 1, 2 Thess. ; 
C'd. L h. : Tim. ; Tit. ; Rev., passim). It seems a most idle argument to refer this prophecy to 
2 Pet. iii. 1, 2, and thence to assume the priority of that Epistle ! 

18 The word is only found in Arist. PoUt. iv. 4, § 13. Separatists=Pharlsees. But here the 
Pharisaism is Antinomian and apostate (Hooker, Serm. v. 11). 

13 “egotistical” If this rendering be not accepted, there is nothing for it but to 

naturahse the word “ psychical as a translation of this word. Tt expresses those who live in 
accordance with the mere natural views of a limited and selfish life. They are not necessarily 
“carnal” — t.e, devoted to the basest fleshly impulses (trapKiKoC ) — nor have they become 
spiritual ” (wevpiaTucot)* They live the common Bfe of men in simple worldliness, and the 
idightly e:q;mnded egotism of domestic selflshnesa 
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holy faith, praying in the Holy Spint, keep yourselves in the love of God, awaiting 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto life eternal. And some, mdeed, trj^ to con- 
vict of error when they dispute with you and try to save some, snatching them 
from the fire and pity some in fear,® hating even the tonic that has been spotted^ 
hy the Jiesh. 

Now to Him that is able to guard you® unstumhhng, and to set you before His 
glory blamele&s in exultation, to the only God® our Saviour through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, be glory, majesty^ might, and poicer before all the aeon,^ and now, and to all 
the aeons. Amen 

L The style of the Greek — which was no doubt the language in 
which this letter was originally written — ^is exactly such as we should 
expect from one to whom Greek was not so familiar as his native 
Aramaic, but who still writes with a passion which gives force and 
eloquence to his words. It is the language of an Oriental who knows 
Greek, partly by reading and partly by having moved among Hellenistic 
communities, but whose vocabulary is far richer and more powerful 
than his grammar.® The words are Greek words, and sometimes rare, 
forcible, and poetic j but the whole colouring and tone of thought 
recall the manner of the Hebrew prophets, in whose writings St. 
Jude must have been trained during his youth in the humble and 
faithful house of Joseph at Nazareth. 

The most remarkable trace of this Hebraic structure is shown in 
the extraordinary fondness of the writer for triph arrangements. In 
pausing to tell us that Enoch was the seventh from Adam, he at once 
shows his interest in sacred numbers,, and throughout his Epistle he has 
scarcely omitted a single opportunity of throwing his statements into 
groups of three. Tlius those whom he addresses are sancti&ed, kept, 
elect,® and he wishes them mercy, love, peace the instances of Divine 
retribution are the Israelites in the wilderness, the fallen angels, and 
the cities of the Plain the dreamers whom he denounces are corrupt, 
rebeUioiis, and railing f they have walked in the way of Cain, Balaam, 


1 Read for eAeare or eXeelre (which Spoil the continaityof the stracture), ikiyx^re, A, C, which 
can ouly be fully rendered by “ try to convict of error Sccucpivofievov^, A, B, C, see ver 9 for 
the meaning of the word. Elsewhere it means “ doubting (Acts x 20, Ja. i 6, &c ) 

2 Zech. iii 2, “ Is not this a brand pinched from the burning? ” (Am. iv. 1). 

* Leg Se eXeare eu A, B. The omission of this clause by the E V. (following 

K, L) spoils the triple steucture. The first class of these impious men is to be refuted m 
argament , the second to be saved by vigorous personal influence and exertion , the third, which 
IS the most obstinate and degraded class, shun, for fear they should defile and corrupt you , yet 
pity them in Christian love. 

* eoTrtXaj/xwov (comp. Eev on, 4, ovk ifLoXway Ta liLtina avrUju). 

s auToi/f for u/ias is the difiicilior lectio^ but as it is only found m A, it may be a mere sup 
The doxology evidently recalls Rom xvi 25. 

* The word “ wise,” omitted in w, A, B, C, Ac , is probably interpolated from Eom xvi. 27 

7 I e.y "as it was in the begummg 

* The number of the hapax le>iomma is remarkable, and some of them are full of picturesque- 

ness and force — 6 g,, eTrayoiVi^scrSoj.^ Trapet(rc5v(r<ry, €/c7ropyev<rciur<u, OTrLtroi cropKoy, vire^ovcrai, ^vpLKOi^, 
e^eXv6^o-CLi', iyaTTotS, OTrtAoSes, <^5tvoira>ptvd, eira^ptfop-ra, vXayrjTou, yoyyvoTcu, /LtejLn//t/xotpot, npocTtiiTra, 
BLopC^oin-es, dirrcucrrou?, irpo TravTov ToC aluivos, besides others which are only found here and in 
2 Peter, or are exceedingly rare m the New Testament. The semi-poetic colouring of these 
words is a phenomenon often observable in writers who are using a foreign language “,The 
diction,’’ says Davidson, " is round and full, not neat or easy, but rather harsh It shows one 
acquainted with Greek, yet unable to express bis ideas in it with ease.”— Introduction to Neva 
Testament i- 4W. ^ ^ 

« Vtr 1. ‘ w Ver. a. » Teis. 5—7. V«r. fiL 
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and Elorah they are murmurers, discontented, self-willed ; they are 
boastful, partial, greedy of gain f they are separatists, egotistic, un- 
spiritual.® Lastly, they are to be dealt with iu three classes, of which 
one class is to be refuted in disputation, another saved by elfort, and 
the third pitied with detestation of their sins."^ But saints are to pray 
in the spirit, keep themselves in the love of God, and await the mercy 
of Christ f and glory is ascribed to God before the past, in uhe present, 
and unto the farthest future.® 

Some of these triplets — ^those, for instance, in the twenty-third and 
last verses — are missed, m consequence of the adoption by the English 
Version of inferior readings j but, as regards the rest, even if wemiglit 
otherwise suppose that some of them were accidental, the recurrence of 
this arrangement no less than eleven times in twenty-five verses is 
obviously mtentional, or, at any rate, characteristic of the writer’s mode 
of thought It could not be paralleled from any other passage of 
Scripture of equal length ^ It is unlike anythmg which we should find 
in classic Greek, and accords with the professed authorship by indi- 
cating the Hebraic tinge of the writer’s mmd. We shall notice here- 
after that a similar antithetic balance and rhythmic flow is characteiistic 
of the style of St. John. In both of these sacred writers it is the 
Jesuit of their Semitic origin and Jewish education. 

II. But a far more remarkable characteristic of the writer is his 
fondness for alluding to remote and imrecorded incidents of Jeudsh 
tradition. In the brief space of nine verses he introduces current 
Eabbinic views in a manner to which, in the Hew Testament, there 
is scarcely a parallel He accepts, for instance, the strange notion 
respecting the fate and fall of the angels through fleshly lustsr^ Alone 
of the Hew Testament writers, except St. John in ;^e^Apocalypse, he 
mentions and names an archangel® He introduces, from the 

apocryphal ABCemion of Moses^^ a personal eonteh^^Plbetween this 
Archangel and the Devil about the body of Moses, to which there is 
not in Scripture the remotest allusion.^^ He tells us that Michael “ did 
not dare” to bring a “judgment of railing’’ against the Evil Spirit. 
He refers to Cain in a manner which seems to imply something more 
than the murder of Abel. He makes a quotation, which has since Been 

1 Ver. 11. * Ver, 16. » Yer. 19. ^ Yers. 22, 23. 

5 Yer 20. ® Yer. 25. 

7 There is something which partially resembles it m the half-rhythmic triplets of 
Eph. V. 14 

^ In the Apocryphal books and the Talmud we read of seven. Archangels — Michael, 
Gabriel, Kaiihael, XJnel, Sealthiel Jeremeel, and Sammael. 

^ Mwvo-ecas. See Hilgenfcld, Mess Jud. Lxxu. He may, however, be 

meiely mtroducmg the Jewish legend in his own way. (See Lieffert in Herzog. 
R Bnc.y s V ) ' 

Schottgen, Meuschen, and others adduce in exact parallel to this, that in the Jalkut 
Heubeni (f. 43, 3) there is a contest between Michael and Satan about Isaac and the ram. 
In Hdgenfeld’s Mess^as Judaeorumi p. 461, various fragments are quoted of the 
Ascension of MoseSj from which the reference was taken. (Ong. JDe Princij^, m. 2, § 1 ; 
see, too, Q^umemus ad loc, ; Cramer’s Catenaj p. 160.) 
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discovered in a book confessedly apocryphald Sow are we to explain 
these peculiarities ? Do they need any apologetic treatment 1 

There are two ways of treating them, which I slall content myself 
with stating, leaving every reader of unbiassed mijkd and fearless sin- 
cerity to choose between them. Ilf 

i. There are many writers who endeavour by various explanations to 
minimise whatever contradicts their theories of ‘‘ verbal dictation,” and 
who insist that every allusion which cannot be explained out of the 
Old Testament must be accepted as a literal fact di\dnely revealed to 
St. Jude himself. '^It would, indeed, be a matter of no small difficulty 
to accept the J ewish legend that angels fell from their heavenly dignity 
by sensual impurities with mortal women Hence these writers interpret 
the “ sons of God ” in Gen vi. 2 to mean men of the righteous race, 
and they suppose that the “ giants ” in that passage were the offspring 
of inter-marriages between the race of Seth and the race of Cain." 
They therefore explain St. J ude’s allusion as a reference to the expulsion 
of Satan’s angels from Heaven because of their revolt, — a notion very 
familiar to us from Milton’s Epic, but of which there are in Scripture 
only the dimmest and most disputable traces. They take it as a divinely 
revealed fact that the body of Moses was really an object of personal 
contention between the Archangel Michael and the Devil, and they 
boldly conjecture that Satan desired to sei^e the body that he might 
induce the Jews to treat it as a relic to be worshipped.® Lastly, 
although the prophecy attributed to Enoch really does occur in almost 
the same words in the apocryphal book of that name — and although it 
is certain that the book in whole or in part existed in St. Jude’s time — 
they refuse to admit that St. Jude could have used a quotation from a 
book confessedly apocryphal, but assume either that he received this 
particular passage “ by independent revelation ” f or that it was a 
genuine prophecy of the antediluvian prophet correctly handed down 
by tradition for two thousand five hundred years or, lastly, that the 
writer or interpreter of the Book of Enoch borrowed it from St. Jude, 
and not St. Jude from him. 

in To others the rare phenomena of the Epistle present no difficulty 
which requires such a congeries of harsh suppositions — suppositions 
which, in their opinion, need no refutation, because they rest on no 
basis. They do not think it necessary to support the authority of this 
certainly candpcal, but as certainly non-apostolic, writer by hypotheses 
so extraordinaW. They know that at this epoch apocryphal hterature 

1 Jnde 14. '' ||| ^ ^ „ „ 

- Ai 5 was done men hy St. Augnstine. See, too, Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. o80, seq. 

3 Philippi snppo|l4s that the fact was revealed to the disciples, to account for the 
appearance of Mosesij on the Mount of Transfiguration. Of what use are such con 
jectures? ' 

“ Apostolum H 
Decas, iv. § 8. 

^ See “Enoch Ke 
quoted by St. Jude,” 


eioochi verba ex singulari divina revelatione habuisse.” — ^Pfeiffer, 

sIBlliitus : An attempt to separate from the Books of Enoch the book 
WRev. E. Murray, 1838. 
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was widely current among tlie Jews, and that a dense multitude of 
Rabbinic legends had sprung^ up around their early literature and 
history. Many of these are of an absurd and objectionable character, 
and they see a superintending guidance in the wisdom which excludes 
all trace of these from the sacred page. Every Jewish Christian, 
trained in the lore of Palestine, would be familiar with many such 
Hagadoth ; and it was perfectly natural that in writing to his country- 
men St. Jude should refer to such beliefs by way of passing illustration, 
just as St. Paul refers to the traditional names of the Egyptian 
magicians/ and to the legend of the wandering rock.^ 

St Jude's quotation from the apocryphal Book of Enoch ^ no more 
stamps the book of Enoch, or the passage quoted from it, as a Divine 
revelation than do St. J ames’s references to the Wisdom of Solomon, or 
St. Paul's quotations from Epimenides, Aratus, or Menander. From 
those pagan writers, and even from the last — deeply dyed as he was 
with the vicious morality of a decadent age — St Paul quotes without 
hesitation a religious truth, or moral aphorism, or historical allusion 
which happens to illustrate his general purpose. It is in no wise strange 
that St. Jude should make analogous use of the Book of Enoch and the 
Ascension of Moses, which were current among the Hebraists whom he 
was addressing, and whose views he shared. Some have supposed that 
he used them because they were accepted by those against whom he is 
writing, and because any consideration derived from these would have 
the force of an argumentum ad liominem. It seems to be a more natural 
supposition that he aUuded to current conceptions for a particular object, 
just as all writers do in all ages, without entering into any discussion as 
to their literal truth. 

Such are the conflicting opinions of difierent commentators. They 
afiect questions which lie in that neutral region of uncertainty where all 
true Christians should respect their common freedom. They touch on 
questions of literature and criticism. They hinge upon definitions of 
inspiration which the Scriptures themselves do not furnish, and which 
the Church has in consequence withheld, "^hey may be safely left to 
the influence of time, and the widening thoughts of mankinds All that 
we need say respecting them is, “ Let there be in things necessary 
unity ; in things doubtful Kberty ; in all things charity.” 

in. If we ask, lastly, who were the evil-doers against whom the 
parallel denunciations of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. Peter 

1 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

3 1 Cor. X. 4. See lAfe and Work of St, Paul, i. 48, 638. 

3 The direct quotation is in Jude 14, 16, but there are several other traces of St. Jude’s 
acquaintance with the book ; for instance, the pseudo-Enoch, no less than Jude, refers 
to “ wandering stars ” (xviii. 14, 16 ; xxi. 3), and comes near the very remarkable 
expression “chains of darkness ” (Jude 6 ; 2 Pet. ii. 4, 5 ; “ Bind Azazel . . . cast him 
into darkness ” (xii. 5 — 7); “Fetters of iron without weight” (liu. 3). Hofmann and 
Philippi try to prove that the Book of Enoch was written by a Jewish Christian. Locke, 
Ewald, Weiszacker, Dillmann, Kostlin, &c., only admit later interpolations of a Jewish 
book. 
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were hurled — St. Jude exposing their unnatural wickedness and blas- 
pheming presumption, the Second Epistle dwelling mainly on their 
corrupting influence and specific faithlessness — the answer is that neither 
of the sacred writers is dealing with a definite sect, but that the en’ors 
and malpractices which they denounce afterwards came tg a head in the 
mysteries ^ iniquity which characterised many sects. These errors 
contained the germ of the systems which were subsequently known els 
Antinoraian Gnosticism. Yery shortly after the period with which w'e 
are dealing, the Xicolaitans drew^ on themselyes the indignant an athenni^ 
of St. John. The second century saw the rise of other defilers of the 
Christian name and profession. Such were the Ophites, who lauded the 
Serpent of Paradise as their benefactor; ^ the blasphemous Cainites, who 
made their heroes out of all the vilest characters mentioned in the Old 
Testament ; ^ the Carpocratians, who taught licentious communism ; the 
Antitactae, who regarded it as a duty to the Supreme God to violate all 
the commandments, on the ground that they had been promulgated by 
His enemy the Demiurgus ; ^ the Adamites, who taught men to live like 
brutes.® None of these sects as yet existed a$ sectBy but in the wild 
opinions attributed to Nicolas and Cerinthus we see the seething 
elements of reckless speculation which sprang from a common fountain, 
but under the subsequent name of Gnosticism split into the two opposite 
streams of a reckless immorality and an extravagant asceticism.® 

1 Iren. Saer, i. 30, § 5. 2 Epiplian. Eaer, xxxviii 2. 

3 Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 2 ; Theodoret, H<ier, i 6. 

^ Clem. AJex, Strom, iii. 4. ^ Epiphan. Eaer. lii. 

® ^ yap TOC afiioi4>op«? Stioa-Kovoxv ^ rb w^proroy ayovorcu eyKpdretay (Clem. Adex. Strom, 
iii. 5, § 40). 
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CHAPTER XIL 

JTJDAISM, THE SEPTUAGINT, AND ALEXANDRIAN INFLUENCES. 

“ Alexandria . . . vertex omnium civitatum.” 

Amm, Marcell. xxii. 16 . 

The Christian Faith does not centre in a Dogma, or in a Book, but in a 
Person, and this is the cause and pledge of its essential unity. Its one 
answer to all who, with the Philippian jailer, ask, “ Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved 1 ” is the answer of Paul and Silas, Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” That truth was 
clearly seen by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, when he began 
his magnificent sketch of Chiistian theology with the pregnant words, 
‘‘ God, Who fragmentarily and multifariously of old spake to our fathers 
by the Prophets, at the end of these days spake unto us by Has Son.” 

But unity does not exclude diversity — nay, more, without divei*sity 
there can be no true and perfect unity. Where there is no unity there 
is distraction, but where there is no diversity there is death. Where 
the spirits of the prophets are not subject to the prophets — ^where every 
man is conscious only of his own invisible consecration — where, as in the 
Church of Corinth, every one in his fanatical egotism is anxious to shout 
down the truths revealed to others, that he may absorb the attention of 
all by his own “ tongue,” however barbarous, however dissonant, how- 
ever unintelligible — ^where it is ignored that amid the diversities of gifts 
and ministrations there is yet the translucent energy of one and the 
same Spmt — there is confusion, and railing, and irreligious strife. And 
where, on the other hand, aU lips mechanically repeat the same shib- 
boleth for centuries after its significance has been worn away — where 
the diilness of a self-styled “ orthodoxy ” has obliterated the many hues 
of the wisdom of God — ^where enquiry is crushed under the heel of 
authority — where, in fact, there can be no independent enquiry because 
all conclusions are dictated beforehand by the tyranny of an usurped 
infallibility — there is uniformity indeed, but therewith corruption and 
decay. When it is persecution to alter the perspective of a doctrine, 
and death to leave the cart-rut of a system — when th^ ^o question 
the misinterpretations of Scripture which have been pressed into the 
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service of popular errors, must face tlie anger of startled ignorance — 
when there is no life left save the spark which glows in the ashes of the 
Martyr, or the lamp which flickers in the Reformer’s cell — then the 
caste which has seized the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven may V)oast 
indeed of unity, but it is the unity produced by selfishness in the few, 
and serfdom in the many. The unity so secured is but the stagnancy of 
the unrippled water, the monotony of the barren sands. It is the unity 
of the dead plain, “ where every molehill is a mountain, and every 
thistle a forest tree.” In this latter condition there is a deadlier peril 
than in the former. Even discords can be inwrought into the vast 
sequences of some mighty harmony, but what great music can he 
achieved with but a single note? Unbroken imanimity may be the 
boast of a deadening Buddhism, a withered Confucianism, a mechanical 
Islam ; it cannot exist in a free and living Christianity* If it exist at 
all, it can only be as a uniformity of indifference and ignorance — a 
uniformity of winter and of night. The uniformity of the noonday is 
only for the Infinite. For finite beings, if there be any light at all, 
there must be the colours of the sunset, and the sevenfold lustre of the 
rainbow, which is only seen when there is rain as well as sun. 

“ Only the prism’s obstruction shows aright 
The secret of a sunbeam, breaks its light 
Into the Jewelled bow from blankest white; 

So may a glory from defect arise. 

Hence, as we have seen again and again in the books of the Old 
Testament, the truth which they reveal comes to us tinged with the 
individuality of the writers. It comes to us unchanged, indeed, in 
its essence, because that essence is unchangeable, but still reflected and 
refracted by the medium through which it has inevitably passed. The 
Light of Heaven, like the light of day, can only reach us through 
eartlily media. The sunlight — ^iest it should blind us with its bright- 
ness — must pass through the atmosphere with its layers of vapour 
visible and invisible ; it must glance from a myriad surfaces ; it must 
fire the mountain tops and blaze upon the sea, and be coloured by 
the evening clouds. And yet wherever it falls, however it is modified, 
it is always beneficent — and even more beneficent from the changes 
to which it is subjected — because it is the sunlight still. And in 
the same way, to suit our finite capacities, the Light of Heaven also 
mnst pass through human subjectivities. It must display blessed 
varieties of hue, and graduated intensities of radiance, according as 
it comes to us through the mind of a Moses or of an Isaiah, of a St. James 
or a St. Paul. But of itself it can never lead astray, because it is light 
from Heaven. The mystic light which, as Jewish legend tells us, 
gleamed over the oracular gems of Aaron’s breastplate, was ardent now 
with the azure of the sapphire, now with the deep green of the emerald, 


^ Browning. 
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now with the softer lustre of the amethyst. Even so does the light 
of inspiration alternately blaze or glow in the fiery heart of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, in the loving tenderness of St. John the Divine, in the 
stern and lofty morality of St. J ames, the brother of the Lord. 

Nor is it otherwise with the truths proclaimed by different com- 
munities Churches, too, have their modifying subjectivity. The 
Spirit of God that spake of old in the prophets is the Spirit of Christ 
which speaks in his prophets now, “ Vox quidem dissona^ sed una 
relligio^ The voices are many, the utterance is one. Churches difier 
as individuals differ. There were differences of view, differences of 
perspective, differences of characteristic expression in the Churches 
of Africa and of Palestine, in the schools of Alexandria and Antioch, 
in the Churches of the East and of the West. Christianity in all 
Churches was, and ever must be, in its essence Catholic — one and 
indivisible; yet Christians shared in all minor matters the varying 
views of the bodies to which they belonged There is but one Jiock 
of Christ, but there are many folds. The Christians of Egypt were not 
absolutely identical in the colour of their theology with those of 
Ephesus, nor the Christians of Ephesus with those of Pome. 

Dniquely great and memorable was the work of the Church of 
Alexandria The Christian School of Alexandria was deeply influenced 
by the views and traditions of the Jewish schools from which it sprang. 
To those schools it was affiliated by an unbroken course of historical 
events, I will endeavour, therefore, to furnish here a swift and sum- 
mary view of the origin and chai’acter of Alexandrian Christianity, 
which may at least serve to render more distinct the special character of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


The Jews, tenaciously as they have always clung to their national 
peculiarities, have yet shown a remarkable power of adapting themselves, 
within certam limits, to the civilisation and tone of thought of the age 
and country in which their lot has been cast. But there has never 
been any modification of Judaism so remarkable as that which arose 
in Alexandria when Jewish religion first came into contact with Greek 
philosophy. Thus did the House of Bondage of their fathers become 
for the later Jews a School of Wisdom.^ 

If the bringing of East and West into closer contact with each other 
Was one of the main works of Alexander the Great, the deepest 
mark which he left on the history of the world was his founding 
of Alexandria. Jewish Hellenism — the utterance of Oriental thought 
in Greek language, and the interchange of Asiatic and Greek con- 
ceptions — ^was the result of Alexander’s conquests, and of the policy 
which directed them ; and this fusion went on more rapidly in Alex- 
andria than in anv other part of the Macedonian Empire. 


1 Gratz, Gesch d. Juden^ iii 26. 
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Alexandria was a city which had the most splendid advantages. 
The fleets of Asia and Europe met in a commodious harbour, whose 
entrance was lighted by the Pharos, -which has given its name to every 
lighthouse in the world.^ Unlike the majority of ancient citie.s, 
it w'as built upon a regular plan, and was magnificently adoined wuth 
public buildings and works of ai-t. Its climate was healthy; it was 
well supplied with pure water by noble aqueducts; its market was 
a meeting-place for trafiSckers from every region of the civilised globe. 
The mixture of various nationalities in an important city always tends 
to quicken the thoughts of men. Onental theosophy, Greek culture, 
philosophic speculations, found their w'ay among the citizens as surely 
as the sailors of the ships which came to anchor behind the Pharos. 
Even Theodorus the Atheist was welcomed at the Court of the 
Ptolemies.^ Alexandria seethed with intellectual excitement.^ There 
was an incessant conflict and rivalry between the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Jewish elements of the populace, which in later times could barely 
be kept in order by the rough authority of Roman Proconsuls. But 
besides the natural sharpening of the intellect which resulted from 
the contact of opposite religions, the Ptolemies had made it their object 
to be patrons of literature, and tbe royal library of Alexandria 
furnished an unique opportunity for earnest students. 

A circumstance which exercised no small influence over the deve- 
lopment of Alexandria was the equality of civil rights which the Jews 
had from the first enjoyed. Alexander the Great had been most 
favourably impressed by bis interview with the high-priest Jaddua.^ 
Whatever may be thought of the legendary details of that interview, it 
is certain that he had spared the Jews from any exactions, and had 
accorded to them exceptional privileges. BSs policy was followed by 
the astute dynasty of the Lagidse, the famous Ptolemies who ruled at 
Alexandria for nearly three centuries. Under the fostering care of 
some of these kings, who understood them better and treated them 
more wisely than the rival dynasty of Syrian Seleucids, the Jews grew 
and multiplied in prosperity, as they had multiplied in adversity in the 
old days of their Egyptian bondage. Before the dawn of the Christian 
era they had increased to a million, and not only occupied two of the 
five quarters of Alexandria as their exclusive Ghetto, but were also in 
possession of the best localities for business in the rest of the city. 
Their synagogue — ^the famous Diapleuston, with its seventy gilded 
chairs, and its size so vast that the signal for the “ A mens ” of the con- 

1 M«yt<r7t>K e^xiropetov Trjt otxov/a^t^ (Strabo). 

2 Diog. Laert. ii- 102. 

® Eis ijv jcot 7] travrax^fy avvep^T veorrj? tu>»» vtpl ^iXo<ro4>uu> iomvSaxSrwv (Greg. Nyss. 
Vit, Or eg- Thavmat.')- 

4 It is an interesting fact — a link between tbe farther and nearer epochs of antiquity 
— that Jaddua, B.c. 333, is the latest person (chronologically) who is mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Nehem. ad. 22 ; Jos. Antt, xL 8, § 5. 
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gregatioH liad to be given by a flag — was the grandest in the world.^ 
The management of the harbour-shipping, and of the all-important 
export of corn, on which Rome depended for its daily bread, was mainly 
in their hands.^ Their Sanhedrin was almost as venerable as that of 
Jerusalem. Their Alabarch was one of the principal persons in the city, 
and occupied a position of splendid dignity. The Temple of Onias at 
Leontopolis, while it did not alienate their ajSTections from the Temple at 
Jerusalem, was a continual source of pride and gratification.^ So great 
was the skill of the Alexandrian handicraftsmen that, if any of the 
finest work was required for the adornment of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, the Rabbis sent for workmen to Alexandria, as Solomon had 
done to the Phoenicians in the days of old."* The privileges of the J ews 
had been secured to them under the Roman Empii*e by the generous 
edicts of Julius Ca3sar and other emperors.'^ 

The Jews had been able on more than one occasion to render 
valuable assistance to the Ptolemies, and especially to Ptolemy 
Philometor in his struggles against his brother Physkon. It was 
natural that the Egypto- Grecian kings should desire to know something 
of the vaunted lore of these remarkable subjects. The Greek Version 
of the Bible, so famous under the name of the Septuagint, was under- 
taken for the gratification of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who wished to 
have a specimen of the Bible in the great library f or, perhaps, as a 
result of the amicable relations between Ptolemy Philometor and the 
Jewish philosopher Aristohulus. The House of Lagos must have some 
of the credit for its production. Whatever may have been the history 
of this version — which is much obscured by the fictions of Ajristeas as 
to its miraculous origin — the effects which it produced were deep and 
lasting. The Septuagint was, as the modern J ewish historian quaintly 
observes, the fet Apostle of the Gentiles." For the first time the 
heathen of every land were enabled to read and judge for themselves of 
all that “Moses delivered in his mystic volume.”^ The translators of 
the Greek Bible, whose names are for the most part unknown, rendered 
two immense, but unconscious, services to the Christianity which was 
soon to shine upon the world. They disseminated the monotheistic con- 
viction, with the historic revelation on which it was based ; and they 
created the peculiar dialect in which the New Testament was written. 

1 See a description of the Diapleuston or Great Synagogue of Alexandria (of which it 
was said that “ whoever had not seen it, had not seen the glory of Israel ”) in Snccah. f. 
61, h. There is the usual monstrous hyperbole — that each of the 71 gilded chairs 
for the Sanhedrin was worth 21 myriad talents of gold ! See Gratz, Gesdi. d, Judetiy 
iv. 128. 

2 Philo, c. Mac, ii. 526 (ed. Mangey). 

® It seems to have been huilt about A.D. 150. 

** Yoma, 38, 1 ; Gratz, iii. 28. * Jos. Antt. xlv. 10, § § 1 — 10. 

® It is said that his attention was called to the subject by the eminent librarian, 
Demetrius Phalereus. 

^ Juv. Sat. xiv. 102. The epithet “ arcano ” seems to be due to the talk of allegorists, 
who denied that the literal sense was the real sense. 
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The task of the Apostles and Evangelists would have been far more 
difficult than it was, if they had not found ready to their hands a 
dialect which was even more dexibie than the pure Greek of the 
Classics, and a religious phraseology for technical conceptions which had 
already begun to be widely understood. 

The appearance of the Septuagint Tersion ailected the Jews in very 
different ways. To the Alexandrian Jews, and generally to the Jews 
of the Dispersion, it furmshed an occasion for unmitigated joy. They 
could now point with pride to the writings of Moses and the Prophets 
in proof that they too were in possession of a priceless Kterature. They 
could show the Greeks that there were Hebrew writers even greater 
than Pythagoras and Plato, who were the boast of Heathendom. The 
tenets of their religion became better knovui, and therefore more 
respected, wherever Greek was understood. Though Hebrew wns now 
a dead language, and the Jews of Europe and Asia had for the most 
paiii forgotten their native Aramaic, they were kept faithful to the laws 
and institutions of their fathers. Thanks to the labours of “ the 
Seventy,^' Moses was read in the Synagogues every Sabbath day, and 
interpreted into a tongue understanded of the people.^ We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that the Aexandrian Jews kept the day of the publi- 
cation of the Septuagint as an annual feast-day, on which they visited, 
■with every sign of rejoicing, the ceils on the island of the Pharos in 
which tradition said that the version had been finished by supernatural 
aid. 

Ear different were the views of the stem old Hebraisers — the 
Hebrews of Hebrews — ^who taught in the schools of Palestine and 
Jerusalem. Pejectiog the fiction of Aristeas, that the interpreters had 
been sent to Ptolemy Philadelphus from Jerusalem by the express 
sanction of the high-priest Eleazar, and scornfully denying that God had 
shown His approval by granting inspiration to the Translators, they 
regarded the rendering of their sacred tenets into a profane language as 
an irreparable misfortune. It had long been forbidden to write the 
words of the Torah on the skins of unclean animals; surely, they 
argued, it was a far greater profanation to express them in the 
accents of a pagan dialect. Was it even possible so to express them % 
Was it possible to place them in the crucible of an unhallowed language 
and not to evaporate some of their subtlest elements of truth ] How 
could the God of Shem speak in the unblessed accents of Japhet? Was 
it not certain that, apart from the impossibility of making one tongue 
express the exact sentiments of another, there would be large room for 
unfaithful concessions to Greek and heathen- prejudices on the part of 

1 In the Life of St. Paul, i. 369, I have mentioned the interesting fact that from the 
Alidrask, or expository sermon delivered by the Apostle, we are enabled to tell ■with 
certainty what Parashah and HaphtaraJi, or First and Second Lessons, had been read 
from the T.ITX:. in the Synagogue of Antioch, in Fisidia, on a certain Sabbath more than 
eighteen centuries ago. 
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the Translators? As a counter-manifesto to the exultation of the 
Alexandrian Jews/ they kept the day of the publication of the Greek 
Bible as a JBast, and a day of evil omen as deadly as that on which 
Israel had danced around the golden calf.^ 

And from their point of view the Babbis of Jerusalem were more 
than half right. They had good grounds for being suspicious of what 
they called the “wisdom of the lonians/^® The publication of the Bible 
in Greek did tend to alter the conceptions of the Jews ; to wideh their 
tribalism; to prepare the way for Christianity; to throw down tho 
middle wall of partition between them and other nations ; to show"the 
absurdity of many of the legends, precedents, and inferential systems 
which they had based on the isolation of their favourite “ texts.” But, 
further than this, there can be little doubt that Judaism, when denuded 
of the ism wherein resided its intense exclusiveness, lost also much of its 
distinctive character. When the Jews began to recognise that they were 
not the monopolists of truth, they developed the tendency to underrate 
the preciousness of the truth which was their special heritage. It was 
by no means easy to fulfd the aspiration of the learned Babbi J ochanan 
Ben ITapuchah, who had desired to unite the pallium of Japhet with the 
tallith of Shem.'* When in the troubles which burst upon the Alexan- 
drian Jews in the Proconsulship of Placcus many of them purchased 
exemption from torture and massacre by apostasy, the religious conser- 
vatives of Palestine were strengthened in their conviction that the J ews 
could never study without peril the literature of the Gentiles. When 
an old Babbi was asked at what hour Grecian hterature might be studied, 
he replied that it could only be studied at an hour which belonged neither 
to the day nor to the night ; for God’s Law, and that only, ought to be 
man’s meditation both day and night.® 

Even the Seventy had shown that they either did not sufficiently 
understand the duty of absolute faithfulness in translators, or that in 
some instances their sense of the literal meaning of the Sacred Text had 
been biassed by the spirit of the age in which they moved. Certain it 
is that they had left traceable indications of their private opinions, and 
of the tone of thought by which they were surrounded. 

In some particulars their variations from the original had been com- 
paratively harmless. If in reading the lists of clean and unclean animals 
the reader came upon the Greek word dampous, or “ rough-footed,” when 

1 Philo, ViL Mos, ii. 140. 

2 See Frankel, Yorstudim, i. 61. In later times Justin Martyr complained that the 
Jews had falsified the Septuagint by cutting out passages which told in favour of the 
Christians, such as “Tell it out among the heathen, the Lord reigned /roni the tree'^ 
(aTTo IvAov), Ps. xcvi. 10. See Just. Mart. Dial. pp. 169, 170. Tert. Adv. Marc. iii. 19. 
Aug. JEnarratt. in JPs. p. 714. But the words were probably a Christian gloss. 

3 “ Chokmath Javanith.*^ See Derenbourg, JPal^t. p. 36L 

See Life of Christ, ii 461 ; Dife of St. Paul, i. 37. (Midrash Rabbah on Gen. 
xxxvi., &c.) 

3 Babbi Ishmael, arguing from Joa. i 8. Menachoth, f, 99, 2 (Derenbourg, Palest, 
861). 
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he knew that the animal mentioned in the Hebrew was the hare {'ime- 
heih\ he soon remembered with a smile that, if the courtly translator had 
rendered the word literally by Lagos^ the Ptolemies might have seen 
with disgust that the founder of their dynasty bore the name of an 
animal which the J ews regarded as nnclean I Again, if he found the 
homely ass (onos), on which Moses and the sons of Jair rode, dignified 
into a prancing steed (poZos), this might seem to him a simple way of 
avoiding the scorn which a Greek unfamiliar wdth the value attached to 
the ass in Eastern countries would have felt when he read of any emi- 
nent person bestriding an animal so humble and so despised-^ He would 
have been further amused by finding Keren Happuk, the daughter of 
Job (Job xlii. 14), whose name means ^‘hom of stibium,” turned into 
“ Amalthea’s horn ; ” and by the substitution of Greek for Hebrew 
proverbs in 1 Kings xx. 11 and Prov. xxiii. 27.® Again, the Seventy, 
in not a few instances, had introduced or implied the legends (Hagadoth) 
and precedents for inferential rules (Halachoth) which were not only 
sanctioned in the Rabbinic schools of Jerusalem, but which it was their 
main occupation to discover and to record. Thus in Deut. xxxii. 8 they 
had, “ He set b^otmds to the people according to the number of the Angels 
of God ; ” in J osh. xxi v. 30 they insert that the flmt" knives used for 
circumcision in the wilderness had been buried in Joshua’s grave ; in 
Ex. xiii. 18 they rendered ‘‘harnessed” by abreast in Gen. iv. 4 
they added that God “ kindled by fire ” the sacrifice of Abel ; in Josh, 
xiii. 22 they follow the legend which made Balaam, like Simon Magus, 
fly in the air, until he was dashed down by Phinehas \ in 1 Sam. 

XX. 30 they imply that Jonathan’s mother was one of the maidens seized 
at Shiloh ] in Num. xxxii 12 they introduce the belief that Caleb was of 
Gentile origin. 

These were pardonable eccentricities. But there was one important 
matter of dogma in which the Seventy had shown that they were the 
children of their own epoch and had deeply imbibed the opinions of the 
Greek philosophers. The Supreme Being of the Greek philosophers had 
been a Being infinitely exalted above human imperfections, and there- 
fore a Being absolutely unlimited by human peculiarities. This view of 
“the Divine” had impressed itself on the philosophising Hellenists of 
Alexandria They disliked the simple anthropomorphism^^ of the 
earlier Sacred books, and did not wish to represent the God of Israel to 
the Gentiles as one who was pictured with a body, or who appeared in 
human form to the eyes of men. Still less was it consonant with Alex- 
andrian prejudice to give literal renderings to those expressions which 
spoke of God by what is called ^ anthropopathy ^' — that is, as subject to 
wrath, repentance, or other human emotions. Yet the “ anthropomor- 

1 The LXX. were fond of euphemisms, as in their rendering of Gen. xlii. 10; Dent, 
xdii. 14 ; Nah. iii. 5 ; Is. in. 17 ; Job xxxi. 10. They show a little national vanity in 
small matters in Ex. u. 1 ; iv. 6 ; vi. 12, 15 ; 1 Sam. xv. 12. 

3 Franhi^ VorttAJid. i. 203. 
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phism ” and “ antliropopatliy ” of the early Scriptural books could only 
be modified by imperfect or unfaithful renderings ; — and of these the 
translators did not hesitate to be guilty.^ In Gen. vi. 6 the expression 

it repented the Lord/^ and similar phrases elsewhere, quietly disappear 
from the Greek Yersion. In Ex. xxiv. 10 the Elders of Israel are not 
allowed to see “God,” but only place where God stood”^ The 
falsification of the following words is still more startling. Instead of 
“Upon the nobles .... He laid not His hand; also they saw God,” 
we have the daring change “ Of the elders of Israel not even one perished 
(diephonesen), and they were seen in the place of Godr Well might the 
Talmudist^ charge the Seventy with intentional perversion of the text in 
this place. In Ex. iv. 16, “Thou shalt be to him for God (c^b) ” be- 
comes “ Thou shalt he to him the things that relate to God (ra rhv 
In Hum. xii. 8 the Epiphany to Moses is softened into a vision of the 
Shechmahj or glory. In Num. xiv. 14 it is not Jehovah, but the She- 
chinah, which is seen face to face. In Job xxix. 25, in Ps. xlii. 3, and 
in many other places, the direct ex})ression “ J ehovah ” is softened into 
phrases of which the intention always is to place as many intermediates 
as possible between the Supreme and man. In Job xix. 26, 27, for 
“Yet in my fiesh I shall see God, Whom I shall see for myself and my 
eyes shall behold, and not another,” we have, “ For these things happened 
to me from the Lord^ vdiich I understand for myself, which my eye has 
seen, and not another f In Job xxxv. 14 “ Although thou sayest thou 
shalt not see Him, yet judgment is before Him, trust thou in Him,” be- 
comes For the Almighty sees those who do ‘wickedness, and shall save 
me; he judged before HimF In Ps. xvii. 15 the Seventy give us, “/ 
shall he seen before Him in Righteousness, 1 shall he satisfied in His 
glory being seenJ^ In Hezekiah’s prayer (Is. xxxviii. 11) “I shall not 
see the Lord, the Lord in the land of the living” is turned into “ I shall 
not see the salvation of God in the land of the living, I shall not see the 
salvation of Israel on the earthr"^ In Is. ix. 6, “ the mighty God ” be- 
comes “ an Angel of great counsels 

2. This and other tendencies find their illustration in the writings 
of the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus and in the Wisdom of SolomonI 
Aristobulus, a man of priestly descent, is said to have been tlie first Jew 
who studied Greek philosophy, and he was an avowed Peifipatetic. 
Living in the court of Ptolemy Philometor (b.c. 160), be stood in close 
terms of intimacy with the I’oyal liouse, and presented the Pentateuch 

1 See their versions of Ex. iii. 1 ; iv. 24 ; xvii. 16 ; xxv. 8. They are specially 
audacious in Ex. xix. 3. 

^ Ex. xxiv. 9 — 11. Kal elSov Toy tottov ov eta^-njK€t 6 0eb?« 

^ Megillah, f. 9, a. 

^ If there is no change in such passages as Amos ix. 1, etc., it is because these are 
understood as visions only. For a full treatment of the subject see Frankel, Varsiudien 
zu der Sejptuaginta, 

^ The avoidance of anthro^oTtwrjpKwm,'*' and anthropojpathy ” in the Targums is no 
less marked. Dr. Deutsch has supplied many instances in his Literary Itemains, 
pp. 348—356. 
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to tiie Ki^, with a commentaiy and prolegomena. A fragment of this 
work, which is sometimes called a Syngramma and sometimes Frope- 
phonemena^ is preserved for us hy the indefatigable labours of Eusebius,^ 
and in this fragment Aiistobulus expressly warns the King against a 
literal understanding of anthropomorphic expressions. If God is spoken 
of as having hands, arms, feet, and so on, those, he says, must be simply 
looked upon as pictorial phrases. Where it is said that “ God stands,'' 
the reference is to the fixed order of the universe. The speech of God 
is only to be understood of ultimate causation, for “ God spake and it 
was done.'" This philosopher appears to have translated the Book of 
Exodus in the Septuagint Version. 

3. The author of the Wisdom of Solomon availed himself of the 
personification of “Wisdom” in the Book of Proverbs as the inter- 
mediate agency between God and man which the Alexandrian theosophy 
required. In this book “ Wisdom ” plays the part which is assigned to 
the Logos in the writings of Philo. The dualism — the existence of 
matter as the source of evil apart from God — of which there is a trace 
in the avoidance of the term “ Creator ” by Aristobulus, finds a distinct 
expression in the Wisdom of Solomon when the writer says that God’s 
Almighty hand made the world out of matter without form.® In the 
opinion of the Alexandrians the world was not created out of nothing, 
but out of the foimless chaos, the TkokH va-hohu of the second verse of 
the Book of Genesis. We see, too, in the Book of Wisdom the dislike 
of the body — that view of it as the fetter and prison rather than the 
home and temple of the soul — which was afterwards so strongly felt by 
the ITeoplatonists that the philosopher Plotinus is said “ to have blushed 
that he had a body.” “ The corruptible body,” said this eloquent writer, 
“ presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the 
mind that museth upon many things.”^ 

4. The epoch of the Septuagint was characterised by an outburst of 
Jewish literature of a semi-ethnic character. A poet named Ezekiel 
dramatised the Exodus ; another named Philo wrote an epic on Jeru- 
salem ; a third — ^Theodotus — chose his theme from the story of Dinah 
and Shechem. Demetrius and Eupolemos wrote history ; and the Story 
of Susanna is one of several specimens of Jewish romance. But the 
name of all the other Alexandrian writers is eclipsed by that of the 
great Philo, who reproduced Jewish theology for the benefit of Greek 
and Hellenist philosophers, just as Josephus reproduced Jewish history 
for the benefit of cultivate Eomans. But there is this difference 
between Philo and Josephus. The astute historian well knew what he 
was about. He falsifies and colours, and omits and modifies with con- 
summate skill and coolness whenever it suits him, and feels as little 
scruple in assimilating the Pharisees to the Stoics as he feels in describ- 
ing the Angel who appeared to the mother of Samson as a handsome 

1 Euseb. Praep. 3vang, viii. 10, xi5i. 12. ^ Wlsd, xi. 17. * Wisd ix. 15, 

fi 
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yolitii who kindled the jealousy of Manoah. Philo, on the other hand, 
wrote with far greater unconscionsness. Unable to read Hebrew^ — ■ 
knowing the Sacred books chiefly, if not exclnsively, in the Greek 
Version — having breathed from childhood the atmosphere of Alexandrian 
speculation — he no doubt considered that he had really grasped the key 
to the inner meaning of the Scriptures, and that his method of exegesis 
was the only way to rescue them from philosophic contempt. But it is 
a great mistake to suppose that he inveTvted the philosophic system which 
is generally known by his name. The main beliefs of that system were 
— that matter is impure ; that God cannot appear under material form, 
and is therefore invisible ; that He chose the Jewish people to receive 
His revelations ; that those revelations can only be interpreted by 
allegoric methods ; that He deals with men solely through the Logos or 
Word, and the hgoi or Divine forces; that tlm body is the source of 
evil ; that the soul is preexistent ; that to gain God’s mercy the flesh 
must fle slain, and we must attain to the virtues of resignation, un- 
worldliness, simplicity, faith, hope, and love. But none of these views 
was absolutely original. He does not announce them as such. He 
writes as though he were addressing readers who would at once recognise 
the truth of what he says. His thoughts, apart from m any new illus- 
trations, are not peculiar to him, but are found throughout the whole 
circle of Alexandrian literature.^ The grounds for this statement will 
be found in the sketch of the life and writings of Philo, which oc<Jupies 
the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

PHILO, AND THE DOCTRINE OP THE LOGOS. 

3x^50*^ 7a/> Ti irivra 1j ri vKcttrra rijs vofioBcaias kKKnyope7rau 

Philo, De Josepho, 

Among the J ews of Alexandria the family of the Alabarch Alexander 
had risen to a pre-eminent position. They were of priestly origin, and,- 
of wealth so immense that on one occasion Alexander, out of regard^ 
Queen Cypros, found no difficulty in lending to Agrippa L the great 
sum of 200,000 drachmae.® At Jerusalem the family was favourably 
known from the splendid generosity with which the Alabarch had 
enriched nine gates of the Temple with silver and gold.^ At Rome 
they were so much honoured for their integrity that Antonia, the 

^ This is clear from his mistakes in explaining simple Hebrew names. See Frankel, 
Vorstvdient ii 28 — 41. 

2 To prove this is the object of the second volume of Gfrorer’s learned book on Philo, 
to which I have been much indebted. The author has pointed out that there are in 
Josephus many traces of similar views. 

3 Jos. ATiM. xviii. 6, § 3, 
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mother of Claudius, made Alexander her steward, and Claudius showed 
him marked favour. Ris son, Tiberius AJexander, at the terrible price 
of apostasy from his religion, rase so high in the Roman service as to be 
appointed Procurator of Palestine, and, afterwards, Prsefect of Alex- 
andria. Of the other two sons, one married Berenice, and died early, 
the other succeeded his father in the office of Alaharch.^ 

Philo was the brother of this Jewish Croesus,® and therefore the 
uncle of the three Alexandrian Jews who played so considerable a part 
in the history of their day. He seems to have passed his life in unbroken 
prosperity, troubled only by that “inexorable weariness” which is 
experienced by most men at some period of their lives. He complains 
somewhat querulously of burdens which might have been lightly borne 
by those who had been called upon to face severer troubles.® He \vas 
married, and his wife had so profound an admiration for him that, when 
asked why she wore no jewels, she answered, in the spirit of the mother 
of the Gracchi, that “her husband's virtue was her sufficient jewellery.”^ 
In Philo's single visit to Jerusalem, which fell during the lifetime of 
J esus, his priestly birth secured him the privilege of offering sacrifices 
in the Temple.® In the troubles which arose in Alexandria from the 
bimtality of the Greek and Egyptian mob, and the ill-humour of the 
Prsefect Elaccus, he was chosen one of the ambassadors to the Emperor 
Gaius, and was an eye-witness of the strange scenes of which he has 
left so vivid a picture in his description of the insane and odious tyrant.® 
He employed his peaceful days in acquiring the knowledge, superficial 
in character, but encyclopsedic in range, which was the fashion of his 
time ; and he threw himself with enthusiasm into the pious task of 
allegorising Scripture in such a way as to make it speak the language of 
Greek philosophy, and especially of “ the holy Plato ” and “ the holy 
community of the Pythagoreans.”^ He was one of those who, under 
God's Providence, helped to pave the way for Christianity, but that he 
was not himself a Christian, as early legends assert, is ^own by the 
absence from his writings of every distinctively Christian truth. 
Judaism sufficed him. In one eloquent passage he argues for the 
Divine Mission of Moses from the immutability of his legislation amid 
the numberless vicissitudes of J ewish life, while the works of all other 
lawgivers had been incessantly modified, abrogated, and swept away.® 
All the numerous works of Philo may be grouped round four 

1 Jos. Antt. xis. 5, § 1 ; aac. 5, § 2. 

* Ibid, xviii. 8, § 1 ; Gfrorer, PhUo^ L 1—7* 

* De Legg, ^pec, iL, oA init. tntvav 5* ofuas {Mangey, il 299.) My references 

to Philo wSi be made to the folio edition of Mangey (1742), but I gener^y add the 
section also. 

* JPragm, (Mang. ii. 673.) 

® See Euseb. Praep. Evan. viiL 12 ; Jer. Cai. Script. Some think that Alexander in 
Acts It. 6 was his brother. 

® In his Legatio ad Gaium^ the most popular of his writings. 

7 De ProvCd. ii 42 : *'^Qmod ommsproh. liber,''* ad init. Tw llv9ayoptuoy Uptarvroy eCwrw. 

* De Vita Mosie, ii. § 3 (Mangey, ii, 136). 
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treatises ; namely, those on the Creation of the world ; on Abraham j 
on Joseph ; and on the life of Moses.^ 

L The first of these — the book on the Creation — and the tracts 
which touch upon cognate subjects — are an endeavour to bring 
the Mosaic cosmogony into harmony with the views of Plato in his 
Timcms^ Philo keeps in sight two elements of creation: on the 
one hand a formless chaos; on the other a Being better than all 
goodness, holier than all holiness, more beautiful than all beauty, 
of Whom man may know indeed that He is, but hardly what He 
is.® But how was it possible to bridge over the vast abyss between the 
two^ How, in the words of Plato, could the mortal he woven into 
the immortal Philo meets the difficulty partly by the conception 
of the Logos, “the Word*^ by Whom God created all things; and 
partly by the yet lower agencies of “intermediate words” — spiritual 
entities — angels of all kinds, “thrones, dominations, virtues, prmcedoms, 
powers ” — who had their share in the work of creation, and by whose 
existence Philo accounts for the plural “Let us make man.” The 
visible world was not created at once, hut there existed in the Divine 
understanding an eternal determination not to leave Chaos in its 
formlessness. This determination constituted a spiritual world, which 
was the archetype and exemplar of the visible. It was the Perfect 
Idea, of which material existences are the transient and imperfect 
copy. 

IL In the treatises on Abraham and on Joseph, Philo gives the 
reins to his imagination. The simple narratives of Scripture become, 
as narratives, almost valueless. They lose their historical beauty 
and human interest. They become elaborate allegories, through which 
move a crowd of vapid abstractions. Abraham leavii^ his country 
and his kindred and his father's house, is lowered into a sort of 
typical Stoic departing from the Chaldsea of the sensual understanding 
to seek the land of pure reason, and turning his back upon desire, 
and fear, and ambition. He is, in fact, not an Oriental Emir called 
to inaugurate the era of the chosen people, but a symbol of the soul 
seeking God. The Chaldees worshipped stars, and therefore the call 
to Haran was an indication that he was to look, not at the universe, 
but at himself. Haran means “ Holes,” and is a symbol tW 
five senses. Abraham’s further wanderings mean that attains 

to the knowledge of God. Abram means, according^ Philo, “ aspiring 

1 See Zeller, liL 2,603; Hausratli, JH^eutest ^eitgesch Die 2eit <?. Apost* 152. Gfrorer 
divides his 'wrikngs into four general classes : — (1) Philosopiiic (De mundi tncorrupi?- 
hihtate ; Quod omrm prdbus Uber ; De vita, coTiiemplativa] ; (2) Historical {De mundi 
opifido , De vita Mom , De Decalogo , De Monarchid , De Oircumcmone , De legihm 
speciaXilus ; De pvaemiis et poeniSy &c ) ; (3) AUegonsing [Liber Legis allegm'vMum, , De 
sommis, &c.) ; (4) Pohtical [LeQatio ad Gamm , Contra Maccum) ; Philo i. 7—37. 

2 Hence the oft-quoted proverb, “Either Philo platonises, or Plato philonises.” 
(Suidas, &c.) 

3 St. John, on the other hand, says (i. 3), “ Without Him was not even one thing 
made that hath been made.” 
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father,^* with, an allusion to his star-worship, but Abraham means 

father of sound.” Sound is like speech, but “ father of sound ” 
is like spirit which utters sound.^ Similarly he says that Sarai means 
‘‘my rule,” and Sarra (= Sarah) “princess;” and that the first name 
allegorically signifies particular virtue, which is transient; and the 
second, generic virtue, which is eternal and incorrup tibia’ Thus 
the grand old patriarch becomes a cold cypher, indicative of mental 
earnestness ; Sarah, the beautiful and passionate Eastern woman, fades 
iniw an unsatisfactory symbol for an abstraction. The laughter from 
which the name of Isaac was derived becomes the joy of the 
philosopher who has conquered every evil impulse, and entered into 
the rest of the Eternally Real And whereas Sarah is Virtue and 
abstract Wisdom, Hagar represents only the general sciences of 
gi-ammar, music, geometry, dialectics, and rhetoric! If Jacob comes 
to a certain place when the sun sets, the statement in the Philonian 
system is explained by the remarks that the sun is the perceptive 
faculty, the place is the Divine Word, and Jacob is wisdom attained 
by training. Hence the only value which that pathetic and deeply 
instructive story possesses for Philo is the somewhat dreary platitude 
that man can only grasp the Divine when his natural understanding 
has set like the sun.^ 

HL In the Life of Moses, Philo is anxious to prove the absurd 
hypothesis that the Gentiles have learnt their wisdom and philosophy 
from the Jews, and that Moses was practically the master of Hesiod 
and Heraclitus, of Plato and Zeno.^ Here, as everywhere, Philo cares 
almost nothing for the letter of the Law. He is indeed a faithful 
Jew, and thinks that the Law should be rigidly observed. Just as 
we cherish the body as the dweUing-place of the soul, so (he says) 
ought we to keep the letter of the Law, although its real meaning 
lies exclusively in the Esoteric senses which can be tortured out of 
it.® Circumcision, and the Sabbath, and all the other Mosaic institu- 
tions, are but allegories.® Even as to the plainest details of juris- 
prudence, which, in their homely realism, seemed too coarse to form 
any part of a Divine revelation — such, for instance, as that which 
punished the immodest interference of women in quarrels — an 
explanation was forthcoming. The passage is made to mean that 
every soul has male and female elements, of which the male elements 
reach forth to the heavenly and the female to the earthly, and that 
our natural tendency towards the transitory must be flung off.^ So 
sincere was Philo in his belief that truth could only be found in 

1 Uar^p ejcXfjcTos nx®''* Cherubim, i. § 2 (Mang. i. 139), 

2 De nom. mviat. § 8, etc. (I^fang. i. 591, etc.). 

* “ Quod a Deo mittantur somnia,” § xxiL sq. (Mang. i. 638, sq. ; Gratz, iii, 295). 

^ Quis rer. div, haeres (L 503, and other passages). See Gratz, iiL 295. 

* De Chervibvm, ad iniL and passim, 

* Leg, dUegg., ad init. (Mang. i. 43) ; De Josepho, § 6 (Mang. ii 46). 

7 De spec, legg, (ii 329) ; De circumc, (ii 211) ; Gratz, iii 2^. 
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these strange paths of exegesis, that he thanked God for having 
allowed him to be the interpreter who rendered clear the meaning 
of that which to the mass of men had hitherto been unintelligible.^ 
He even tells us that he occasionally fell into ecstasies, in which he 
was prophetically made aware of profound meanings, which otherwise 
would have escaped him.^ Yet, though he thus allegorises everything, 
his views wholly differ from those of the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Anything like disrespect for the letter of the Law struck him as 
impious. He delights to point out instances of retribution which 
fell on the enemies of Israel. He tells of an Alexandrian who, having 
made himself merry on “the splendid present which the Lord of 
the world had made to the patriarch Abraham and his wife Sarah, 
by presenting the one (in Greek) with the letter alpha and the other 
with the letter rAo,” became afterwards mad, as a punishment inflicted 
on him by Heaven.^ 

The Philonian method is of all styles of exegesis the most arbitrary. 
But Philo unquestionably did not invent it. Both among . Babbis 
and Alexandrians it was already in the air. It sprang from the spirit 
of the times. It was the inevitable result of two beliefs, which would 
otherwise have come into dangerous collision — the belief in Biblical 
inspiration, and the belief in Greek philosophy. Alexandrian jJews 
had to reconcile the letter of the Bible with convictions which could 
only be deduced from it by allegorising processes. When they had 
come to believe in Platonic idealism and Pythagorean mysteries — 
to look on matter as impure, to regard the Divine Being as incog- 
nisable, to contemn the body as the source of all evil — ^they saw no 
way out of their difficulties except by inventing a Logos as High-priest 
of the world, and subordinating to him all kinds of powers and 
spirits, until they had taken the golden reins of external nature out 
of the hands of God, and transferr^ them to the charge of intermediate 
beings.^ 

It may help the reader to understand the method in virtue of which 
this J udaic philosophy claimed its sole right to exist, if I furnish one or 
two more specimens of the allegorising inferences which enabled the 
Alexandrians to make Moses express the thoughts of Plato, and to turn 
“ a religious philosophy” into something which they took for “ a philo- 
sophic religion” But for these I must refer to the Excursus on 
“ Specimens of Philonian Allegory ” at the end of the book. 

The doctrine most closely identified with the name of Philo is that 
of the Logos ; and it is sometimes asserted that St. John, and, to a 
certain extent, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews — ^who, however, 

z De spec. Jegg. (ii. 300). / 

2 De Chervhim^ § 10 (i. 143) : “ I once also heard something of still deeper significance 
from my sonl, wHch is frequently accustomed to be filled with inspiration (eeokrjTrrela-dau), 
and to exercise divination {iJLavrevear6at) concerning things which it does not know.’* 

3 De nomin. mutat. § 8 (Mang. L 687)* 

< Gfrorer, DMLo, L 73. 
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seems to avoid the nse of the actnal 'w^ord — borrowed it from him. It 
is easy to show that this is far from being an accurate statement of the 
case. 

The word Logos, has two meanings. Reason and Speech. Phiio uses 
it sometimes in one and sometimes in the other of these senses, but pre- 
dominantly in the former. When he wishes to distinguish between 
them, he calls Speech “uttered Reason” Q^ogos prophoTiko$)y and 
E.eason “immanent Speech” {logos endiatlietos). The Reason, he 
says, is like a fountain, and the utterance flows from it The seat 
of the reason is the ruling and spiritual sphere of human nature; 
the seat of speech is in the vocal organa^ Hence “the Divine 
Logos ” is the manifestation of God ; and “ the Sacred logos ” is 
used for the Scriptures ; and the “ true logos ” is the rule of life, 
namely, to live in accordance with the highest nature. He uses 
the plural, “the divine Zoyoi,” for “the powers of nature.” It re- 
quires but one step in advance to personify these logo% and identify 
them with angels. On the other hand, angels are sometimes volatilised 
into ideas. Hence, in the weakest of its aspects, the philosophy of 
Phiio might be represented by those who dishke it as one of the 
systems in which “naught is everything, and everything is naught.”^ 

But, besides all this, the Logos Himself is again and again directly 
personified. 

(a) He is above ail the High Priest. Those who fled to a city of 
refuge could only return when the High-priest died : which means that 
as long as the Logos abides in the soul no accidental fault ever can enter 
into it ; but if the Logos dies, i.c., is separated from the soul, a return 
of the soul to Him is possible even after willing sins. Let us then 
pray that the stainless High-priest may live in the soul as our judge and 
conv ncer.® 

(^) In another passage he compares this high-priestly Logos to a 
cup-bearer. Commenting on Gen. xi., he says grapes and vineyards 
sometimes symbolise the joyous absorption of the soul in God, some- 
times drunkenness and wickedness. The cup-bearer of Pharaoh is 
he who feeds his godless master with sensuality ; for Pharaoh, who 
says, “I know not Gnd,”^ is a type of the godless mind. But the 
cup-bearer of Gk>d is the Sacriflcer, the true High Priest, Who re- 
ceives and distributes the etem^ gifts of grace, and pours out the 
holy vials full of pure wine — ^that is, Himself.® And as the High- 
priest Aaron was father of Eleazar and Ithamar, so the Logos High 
Priest is Father of the heavenly logoi and powers, 

1 Be Vit. Mosisy iiL § 13 (Mang. ii, 154). 

^ Additional illustration of Philo’s -views about the Logos will he found in Excui'sus 
VIL 

3 Be Profugis (Mang. i. 563). The allegory is more than usually clumsy. 

^ Philo here seems to confuse the Pharaoh of Joseph with the Pharaoh of Moses 
(Ex. V. 2). 

^ Be somniiSf ii. (Mang. i. 635 sg.) 
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(7) In other passages the Logos is the image of God, the shadow of 
God, the instinment of all creation, the likeness of God, Who is the 
archetype of all other things He is also spoken of as the eldest and 
the firstborn Son of God , ^ and as an Archangel, and the eldest Axch- 
an^^el, who stands as an intermediate between the Creator and the 
created. Again, he is the angel that appeared to Hagar ; the angel 
that punished Sodom ; the God Who appeared to J acob at Bethel, and 
wrestled with him at Peniel ; the angel that appeared to Moses in the 
bush ; the pillar of fire which led the Israelites out of Egypt ; the angel 
which appeared to Balaam ; the leader of Israel through the wilderness 
Melchizedek is a symbol of Him,® and so are Koah, and Bezaleel, and 
Aaron, and Moses. 

(S) By this time the reader will have seen how va^e is Philo's con- 
ception ; how it floats in the air ; how the outlines of it are perpetually 
confused together or melt away. He will see that whether any of the 
New Testament writers were familiar with Philo, or only with the 
circle of conceptions in which he moved, the amount to which they are 
indebted to those conceptions is as nothing compared to the new and 
immortal life which they breathe into them. In Philo they are, and they 
would ever have remained, dead philosophic generalisations, founded on 
loose allegoric methods, and abounding in irreconcilable contradictions. 
In the New Testament they breathe and stand on their feet as clear, 
living, and redemptive truths. Philo's misty and ever-changing Logos 
is an intellectual possession for Judaising philosophers, but is almost in- 
conceivably removed from the Divine Bedeemer, the Saviour of all the 
world. Between the doctrine and method of Philo and that of the 
Apostles the difference is as wide as that between the living and the 
dead. 

The four words of St. John, Tlie Word hecame created 

an epoch. They tell us more, and are of infinitely more value to 
us than aU the pages and volumes on the subject which Philo and 
his contemporaries ever wrote. They summarise and concentrate the 
inmost meaning of the Old Testament revelation and of post-canonical 
thoughts.^ They are as a flash of the sword of that Word which cleaves 
even to the dividing asunder of sword and spirit ; a flash which dispels 
a thousand distorting mists, a sword to cleave the knot of a thousand 
diihculties, which the Alexandrian philosophy vainly endeavoured to 
cleave or to unloose. 

1 De ling, confus. §§ xi, xxviiL (Mang. i. 413, 419). 

2 Zeg. aUegg m. § 25 (Mang. 1 . 102). 

3 Dr AVestcott — who thinks that St. John borrowed the eoc/jpresswn (not, of course, 
the doctrine) horn the Palestinian Memra (which always means “word” only), not the 
Alexandrian Logos (which predominantly means Intelligence) — says that St. John’s 
evangehc message is the complete fulfilment: of three distinct lines of preparatory revela- 
tion — namely, (i.) “the Angel of the Presence” (Gen. xxxii. 24, &c.), (ii.) the “Word,” 
(Gen. i. 1, &c ), and (iii) “ Wisdom” (Prov. viii. 22, Ac,), 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

PHILONISM, ALLEGORICAL EXEGESIS, AND THE CATECHETICAL SCHOOL OP 

ALEXANDRIA. 

“ AU things are double one against another.”— E colus. xlii. 24. 

“ Two worlds are ours ; ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 

Plain as the sea and sky.” — Keble. 

'We Lav© alroady seen that St. Paul was acquainted with some of 
the writings of Philo, or, at any rate, with the ideas which filled 
the Alexandrian literature of that epoch, and of which Philo was an 
exponent.^ We shall leam, farther on, that the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was deeply imbued not only with the phraseology of 
the great Alexandrian, but also with the general principles of his 
theology.^ But we shall see also how entirely free he is from the 
defects and weakness, the unreality and the affectations of the Philonian 
philosophy. There is perhaps no more striking proof of the spiritual 
gifts of the Sacred writers than the fact that even when they show 
to the most marked degree the influence of the various forms of 
lifelong training to which they had been subjected, they rise superior 
to the errors and limitations of the very systems to which they are 
indebted. 

And yet this “Sapiential literature of Alexandria” — the literature 
which is represented by the books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom and in 
the writings of Philo — had a great part to play in the development 
of Bevelation. It worthily filled up the interspace between Malachi 
and the earliest Epistles of St. Paul. The Septuagint created the 
dialect and phraseology in which the Gospel was to be proclaimed, and 
tbe Alexandrian writers, not without heavenly guidance, helped to 
smooth the path which the early Christian thinkers were to tread. 
Alexandrianism was too vague, too receptive, too little conscious of the 
width and depth of the chasm which separates Sacred from Jewish 
literature ; but in its successful endeavour to break dovna the exclusive- 
ness of Judaism it prepared the way for Christianity as the universal 
revelation, in which there should be neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
circumcision nor uncircumeision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. 

But, with all its merits, Philonism had obvious defects. The 
orthodox Babbis showed their shrewdness when they looked on it with 
jealousy and suspicion. It was a system of syncretism, and it swarmed 

1 See Zife of St, Pavl, i. 642, 643. 

2 It was the observation of this influence that led to the Church legends that Philo 
for a time embraced Christianity (Photins, Cod. cv.), in consequence of having met 
St. Peter at Rome (Euseb. H, M. ii. 17). 

6 * 
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yriih contradictions. It attempted to weld together two dissimilar, 
if not antagonistic, elements — the letter of Scripture and the Platonic 
philosophy. The attempt was as unsatisfactory as that of the School- 
men to form systems which combined Aristotle with the New Testa- 
ment. Sometimes the philosophic conception was sacrified to'the letter; 
more frequently the letter was set aside to make room for the philo- 
sophy. The allegorical distortion of literal narratives — if it be taken 
for exegesis — is almost ludicrous. But the Judaisers saw clearly that 
the method might be so extended as to explain away the whole 
ceremonial law ; and, in point of fact, it was so extended. The pride of 
fancied initiation made some of the Alexandrians despise Levitism just 
as some of the Gnostics advanced so far in their falsely-caUed know- 
ledge as at last to despise even the moral law. It is a startling 
comment on the tendency of Philo’s speculations when we find that 
his nephew was an avowed renegade. 


But the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews was not the only 
Christian writer who had been influenced by the Philonian philosophy. 
Alexandria became from the earliest days of Christianity the home 
of a Christian school of thought.^ The Alexandrian converts were 
confronted from the first by the same problems, and surrounded 
by the same influences as their Jewish predecessors. The fact that 
their teaching was carried on in the midst of Pagans and philosophers — 
men of wide training and cultivated intellect — rendered it indispensable 
for them to present Christianity in such a manner as should neither 
repel their opponents, nor give them an easy victory over ignorant 
assertions and futile anathemas. Prom this necessity arose the great 
catechetical School of Alexandria, which claimed as its founder the 
Evangelist St. Mark. Its earliest teacher of any fame was the 
venerable Pantsenus, who is always spoken of by his successors with 
affection and respect He was followed by St. Clement of Alexandria, 
many of whose invaluable writings are still preserved to us. Clement 
was followed by the greatest of all the Fathers, the most Apostolic 
man since the days of the Apostles, the Father who in every branch of 
study rendered to the Church the deepest and widest services — the 
immortal Origen. Origen was succeeded by his pupils Heraclas and 
Dionysius, to whom succeeded Pierius, Theognosfcus, Peter Martyr, 
Arius, and Didymus. This brings us to the fourth century, after 
which the glory of the school completely died away. 

It was the successful effort of these thinkers to prove to th« 
Gentiles that Christianity in no wise shunned the light of reason, 
hut was always ready to come forth into the noon-day, and to meet 
opponents with a culture equal to their own. They also aimed at 
checking the Gnostic vanity, which looked down with contempt on 


1 cf apxawu Euseb. ff. V, 
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the faith of the ignorant, and prided itself on the possession of coterie 
mysteries. These were high and worthy ends. JBut it was no less 
necessary to show to the zealots of a presumptnoua religionism that 
if God has no need of human knowledge, He has still less need of 
human ignorance j that a chastened speculation and a Divine philosophy 
were not only permissible, but necessary in the field of Chiistian 
learning } that there was such a thing as an Ethnic as well as a 
Christian inspiration ; and that so far from looking askance on the 
light which shone outside the Sacred Tabernacle, all Christians should 
learn to love and welcome it as being a ray from the same inexhaustible 
orb of glory. ^ The Christian scholars of Alexandria chose as the motto 
of their school the Greek version of Is. vii. 9, “ ^ ye believe not, ye 
shall 'never u'nderstand'' The words, indeed, are not accurately trans- 
lated, and are torn from their context. This, however, has been the 
fate of nine-tenths of the “ texts ” which have been distorted into 
the watchwords of party dogmatism ; and a misapplication of Scripture 
is at least pardonable when it is applied to noble purposes, and not 
(as is so often the case) to burn incense to pride or add fuel to hatred. 
The saintly Catechists of Alexandria used their motto to imply a twofold 
truth — namely, that no one could understand the inmost meaning 
of Judaism who did not accept the Christian revelation; and that 
no one could advance to the mysteries of the Gospel who did not possess 
an unsophisticated faith in its initial principles.^ 

In the then stage of Scriptural knowledge the Alexandrian teachers 
would have found it difficult to defend many parts of the Old Testament 
without the use of allegory. It was only by alhgory that Philo 
had been able to educe from the Pentateuch the secrets of Greek 
philosophy. His genius had deepened the conviction that the Scripture 
was a profound enigma, in which the simple narrative and the obvious 
moral were all but valueless. But this conviction was not the growth 
of a day. If the Alexandrian Fathers derived it in part from the 
influence of Philo,® Philo had himself derived it from predecessor 
who had invented that mystic exegesis which, in its turn, was developed 
into the system of the Kabbala. 

Taking the word Pardes, or “ Paradise, as their watchword of 
interpretation, the Kabbalists had declared that every passage of 
Scriptdre was capable of a fourfold interpretation, indicated by the 
letters P R D S. These letters represented the words — 

Peshat, or ‘‘explanation.^' 

Remez, or “hint." 

DariUsh, or “homily.” 

Sod, or “mystery.” 

^ See Neander, CA. Hut, ii, 264, etc. 

- See Bacon, Nov, Organ, i. 68, “ut non alius fere sit aditus ad regnum hominis quod 
fundatur in scientiis, quani ad regnum coelorum, in quod nisi sub persona inf antis intrare 
non daturf^ ^ Philo is frequently quoted by Clement and Origen, as also by Eusebius. 
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In these ways the Rabbis said that the Law could be explained in 
forty-nine different manners.^ 

Pant-ENUS was the earliest Catechist who gave his adhesion to the 
allegoric method,^ and we are told that he applied to the Church what is 
written of Paradise. Clement vehemently condemns carnal interpreta- 
tion (<rapKiKas)j and says that nothing should be deduced from Scripture 
but what is perfectly accordant with the Divine nature.^ He held that 
all Scriptures, alike of the Old and Hew Testaments, demanded an alle- 
goric, as well as a literal, interpretation, and he applied to them the 
passage in the Psalms, ‘‘ I will open my mouth in parables.”^ He said 
that the literal sense sufficed for an elementary faith, but that allegory 
was required for more illustrious knowledge.® Thus he explains the 
furniture of the Tabernacle, and the story of Agar and Sarah, and many 
other passages, in a way which might have delighted Philo. It was, 
however, Origen who laid down the express rule that Scripture con- 
sisted of the visible and invisible, as man consists of the body and the 
soul, and that all Scripture, in order to discover the inner soul and 
spirit, should be interpreted in a threefold sense — historic, moral, and 
mystic.® But he did not quite fling away the literal sense. In proof of 
its usefulness he appealed to the faith of simple Christians. Hor did 
he ever proceed to allegory till he had first ascertained, by all the 
critical aids in his power, the grammatical meaning of the passage on 
which he was commenting. Dionysius, while still continuing the alle- 
gorical method, leaned with greater favour to moral interpretation. 
PiERius followed more closely the guidance of Origen. It was not till 
the close of the third century that allegory was gradually abandoned by 
Peter Martyr, and still later by Didymus, in consequence of the 
growing influence of the great School of Antioch.^ 

The system continued, however, to be used not only in the Eastern 
but even in the Western Church. Sh Jerome said that to be content 
with the literal sense of Scripture was “to eat dust like the serpent.” 
The writings of St. Hilary are full of allegorical fancies. He declared 
ii irreligious to take literally the natural objects so exquisitely described 
in Psalm cxlvi. By the “ fowls of the air ” in Matt, vi he understands 
the devils, and by the “ cities ” the angels. The “ two sparrows ” which 
“ are sold for one fai-thing ” are sinners whose souls being made to fly 
upwards sell themselves for trifles. More than one of the Fathers has 
explained the Mosaic distinction between clean and unclean animals by 
saying that those which divide the hoof represent those who believe in 

1 See my paper on “ Rabbinic Exegesis ” in the Expositor, v. 362. 

3 Athenagoras, who, perhaps, succeeded Pantsenns, was not remarkable in any way as 
an exegete, and he accepted Scripture literally. He paid chief attention to the j^ophets, 
and strangely neglected the New Testament. 

* Strom, ii. 16. ^ Ps. Ixxviii 2. Compare 1 Cor. ii 6 ; Strom, v. 4 ; vi. 15. 

* Strom, vi. 15. ® Mom. F., xn Levit. § 1 ; Moprirndp. iv. 11. 

7 See Guerike, Me Schold Alex,, and Yacherot, Mist. Crit. de VEcole d' Alexandrie, 
i 100-303, 
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tlie Father and the Son, and those which chew the end represent those 
who meditate on God’s Law ; whereas the unclean animals, which 
neither divide the hoof nor chew the cud, imply those who neither have 
faith in God nor study His law. Ho modem writer can attach the 
smallest value to such inferences as these. But though the day has 
come when the allegorical method must he limited to rigid conditions — 
though it is now regarded as useless for purposes of proof, and only 
valuable by way of illusti'ation — we must not forget that it once played 
an important part in the development of doctrine, and that even the 
Sacred writers have furnished splendid instances of the method in which 
it may be applied.^ 


CHAPTEB XY. 

AUTHORSHIP AKD STYLE OP THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

“ Be Beo homo dbdt et quidem inspiratus a Beo, sed tamen homo .... non 
totum quod est dixit; sed quod potuit homo dixit.*’ — A ug. Tract, in Joh. i. 1 . 

Such being, in outline, a history of the great School of Christian 
philosophy and Christian criticism in Alexandria, we may well be thank- 
ful that one of the Sacred Books — awhile it is the only book of the 
Canon which emanated from the School of St. Paul — bears the stamp of 
Alexandrian thought. It thus furnishes one more link of solid gold in 
the continuity which binds us to the Church of the Jewish Path era 
That is a truly Catholic philosophy which seeks to combine all that is 
precious and permanent in the wisdom of patriarchs and philosophers, of 
Hellenists and Hebraists. There ought to be a common sympathy 
among those who in all nations have loved the Lord, even when they 
knew Him not : among all who have — ^by ffis holy inspiration — thought 
worthy thoughts respecting the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

For all true wisdom is, in its essence. Divine wisdom. There is a 
light which lighteth every man who is bom into the world. Even amid 
the moral aberrations of heathenism it was granted to some — granted, 
let us trust, to many — to keep that light unquenched. I know not 
whether any are still so narrow as to refuse all recognition of inspira- 
tion outside the limits of Scripture — any who would still be shocked by 
the discovery that a Philo, with all his tedious aUegorisings and cold 
abstractions, was yet an appointed minister in influencing the thoughts 
of an Apollos^ and a St. John. But if there be any such, let them 

1 On modem allegorical systems, as exemplified in Swedenborg, see Mbhler, Symholtkf^ 
p. 589 (ed. 1864). 

- It wiU be seen farther on that there are very strong reasons for believing that 
Apollos wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. I venture therefore to ash permission to use 
his name by anticipation, at least hypothetically, in order to avoid cumbrous periphrases. 
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remember that “ JSvery good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of lights, with Whom is no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning. A Socrates, a Plato, a Sakya Monni — 
these, too, had reared their altars to the nnknown God ; ” these, too, 
were enabled to shed some light on the darkness of sin and sorrow, 
because they had kindled their torches at the Sun of Eighteousness, and 
drawn some sparks of light from the nnemptiable fountain of Divine 
wisdom.^ K it be a fatal error to cut ourselves adrift from any age in 
the past history of Christianity — ^if we shall one day suffer for having 
disowned our brotherhood with the Church of the Middle Ages, or the 
Church of the Reformers — so is it also an error to dissever ourselves 
from any in the redeemed brotherhood of man who have taught truth, 
even if it has been mingled with error, or who have served God, even if 
it has not been with the service of the Sanctuary. Truth is truth, and 
it comes from God, whether the speaker he a Balaam or an Elijah, a 
Caiaphas or a St. John. In the multiplicity of parts and diversity of 
methods which have characterised the deliverance of the one great 
Hevelation, even the heathen have borne their share. Verses quoted 
from the Greek poets are to be read on the Sacred page. Philo was 
deeply influenced by Plato, and Philo in his turn has left on Christian 
Apostles his own vivid impress. St. Paul did not think it necessary 
to apologise when he alluded to a homely Latin fable ; the risen Lord 
of Glory did not disdain to address a Greek proverb to His enung 
saint 

In speaking thus of Ethnic inspiration, I am but reviving — as I 
have tried to do in other instances — a truth which was firmly held 
by the greatest thinkers of the Primitive Church, but which, since 
the days of St. Augustine, has been forgotten or concealed. The 
primitive doctrine of Inspiration — as held by Justin Martyr, and by 
the School of Alexandria, who freely appeal to the inspired testimony 
of “ minds naturally Christian ” — only resembles the popular doctrine 
in the use of similar terms, but not in the significance which the 
terms really bear. The Apologists of the second century, and the 
philosophic Greek Christians of the third, never hesitated to recognise 
the truth that the influences of the Spirit are as the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth, and that the poets and philosophers of the 
heathen are often the conscious and unconscious exponents of His 
inward voice. They held with the much injured and much calumniated 
Montanus, whom Wesley regarded as the best man of his age, that 
the ’soul of man is like a lyre, and that it breaks forth into music 
when its strings are swept bj ‘Hhe plectrum of the Paraclete.” 

1 TYisd. vii. 25, 26 : “ For she (Wisdom) is the breath of the power of God, and a 
pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty ; therefore can no defiled thing 
fall into her. For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, tho unspotted mirror of 
the power of God and the image of His goodness. And deinff hut one, she can do all 
things, and remaining in. herself, she maketh all things new ; and, in all ages, emJUrinig 
into holy soyls, alie maketh them friends of God and prophet®. 
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In these remarks it may be thought that I have begged the 
question by assuming that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not written 
by St. Paul. This, however, is not the case. Even in the recognised 
writings of the gi'eat Apostle there are traces of thoughts whicli 
emanated from Alexandria.^ St. Paul, after his conversion, certainly 
belonged to that Hagadistic school of Jewish exegesis® without which 
there would hardly have been any room for Philo or for any Hellenist 
within the narrow limits of Jewish orthodoxy. Philo did something 
towards breaking down that bristling hedge of technicalities, in the 
construction of which so many of the Pabbis intensified their 
Pharisaism, and wasted their unprofitable toil Paul had been in 
his early years a student, and perhaps remained a student to the 
last. There is, therefore, no improbability in the conjecture that 
he was acquainted with Philo’s writings.® But even if St. Paul had 
found room in his large heart for such truths as God had revealed 
to his philosophic contemporary, not one of his Epistles is coloured 
vrith Alexandrian conceptions to anyt hin g like the same extent as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Compai*ative criticism has made it 
little short of certain that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not 
written by St. Paul. That science has made gigantic strides since 
the days of the Fathers. Even if the conclusion had been arrived 
at in spite of patristic authoiity, it is established on grounds too sure 
to be shaken. But in point of fact it is in strict accordance with 
the tenor of ancient evidenca The continued assertion of the Pauline 
authorship shows but too plainly to what an extent the manliness 
of criticism can be benumbed by the paralysis of custom. ^'Adhesion 
to prejudice is too often mistaken for love of truths 

I shall not stop to show how often, or by what partisans, the 
external evidence has been mis-stated. One of the most recent 
commentators, for instance, has prefixed to the Epistle the clause 
of OrigeA that “ It is not by haphazard that ancient authorities have 
handed it down as St. Paul’s.” He omits to inform us that Origen 
in the very next word says that “God only knows the truth as to 
who wrote it,” and that though some of his predecessors had held 

1 Even Philo appeals to older writings (cnr) 7 p^/ju 2 Ta av5p«j/), as did also the 

Therapentae. (Tholuck, 79.) 

2 See Life and Woi'k of St. Paul, L 639 — 642; and Delitzsch, OommeMar. Zum 
Brief e an die Rehrder, xxvi., xxvii 

The following passages of St. Paul show familiarity with the Alexandrian author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon : — 

2. Cor. V. 1, “The earthly house of our Wisd. ix. 15, “The earthly tahemacle.” 
tabernacle.''’ 

Rom. i. 20, “The invisible things of Him "Wisd. xiii. 1, “’Who are ignorant of God, 

- . . are clearly seen, being perceived amd could not out of the good things 

by the things that are made.” that are seen know Him that is.” 

Rom: xiii. T— 7, “ There is no power but - -^Wisd. vi.. 1 — 4, “ Tor power is given unto 

of God; the powers that be are ordained you (Kings, &c.) from the Lord, and 

of God.” sovereignty from the highest,” 

See Hilgenfeld, JEinleiL 223. 
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it to be St. Paul’s, yet the historical tradition {Iffropid) which had come 
to him asserted it to be the work of St. Clement or St. Luke. It 
may be worth wliile, then, once more to summarise, and to put in its 
true pei-spective the evidence of the Fathers.^ 

This evidence may be placed in the Excursus. But we may here 
most briefly summarise it by saying that in spite of the antiquity 
and authority of the Epistle no writer of the Western Church in 
the first, second, or third century, quotes it as St. Paul’s ; that the first 
Latin writer who attributes it to St. Paul is Hilary, late in the fourth 
century; and that in the fifth century both St. Jerome and St, 
Augustine, though loosely quoting it as St. Paul’s, had serious mis- 
givings about its direct genuineness. In the Eastern Church, 
Pantoenus and Clement of Alexandria seem to have set the fashion 
of accepting the Pauline authorship f but on this subject even Origen 
felt grave doubts. Eusebius wavered about it, and admitted that 
the Epistle was accounted spurious by many, but thought that it might 
perhaps be a translation from an Aramaic original Even in the 
Eastern Church it did not meet with unhesitating acceptance as a 
work of St. Paul. 

A Jewish rule, which has found unconscious acceptance in all ages, 
says that Custom is Law.”^ But if the Epistle to the Hebrews 
owes its recognition among the Epistles of St. Paul far more to an 
unthinking custom than to careful ai*gument, how is it that such a 
custom arose ? The answer is simple. It arose mainly in the Eastern 
Church from the initiative of Pantaenus, and it was only accepted in the 
Western Church, after considerable hesitation, by the force of example. 
In both Churches it originated not from trustworthy tradition, but from 
the superficial acceptance of prima fade phenomena. The general 
theology of the Epistle was Pauline, and the finer differences escaped 
notice. Many characteristic phrases coincided with those in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and were current in his school of thought. The allusions 
at the close of the Epistle led to the careless assumption that they were 
penned by St. Paul The observation of similarities is easy to any 
one ; the detection of differences, which, however deep, are yet to 
some extent latent, is only possible to students who do not rely 
upon authority and tradition except so far as they are elements 
in the sacred search for truth. Nothing can more decisively prove 
the incompetence of a mechanical consensus than the fact that 
millions of readers have failed to perceive, even in the original, the 
dissimilarity of style, of method, and of theologic thought, which proves 
that the same pen could not have written, nor the same mind have 
originated, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistles of St. Paul. 

^ See Excursus IS. on the “ Patristic Evidence as to the Authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.” 

- See Routh, Bel. Sacr. i. 472, 48a 
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Luther showed his usual insight and robust sense when he saw that 
Heh. ii 3 could not have been written hy the author of Gal. i. 12, 
Again, though the author does not fall into any demonstrable error 
in his allusion to the details of Temple woi*ship in viL 27, ix. 3, 4, 
A. 11 — yet he goes to the verge of apparent inaccuracies, against which 
St. Paul, who was familiar with the Temple service, would surely 
have guarded himself. In reading the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
are in contact with the mind of a great and original writer of the 
Apostolic age, whose name escaped discovery till modem times. 

it is hardly worth while to quote later authorities. They can have 
iio effect but to impose upon the ignorant. They simply float with the 
stream. They are uncritical, and therefore valueless. When such 
writers as Clement of Alexandria and Origen in the Eastern Church, 
and Jerome and Augustine in the Western Church, had made timid 
concessions to the custom of popularly quoting the Epistle as St. Paul’s, 
it was natural that later writers should follow their example. Gradually, 
by the aid of conciliar decrees,^ prevalent assumption hardened into 
ecclesiastical conviction. The result of the evidence may be summed 
up by saying that, as far as the evidence of antiquity is concerned, loose 
conjecture tended in one direction and genuine criticism in the other. 
It is astonishing that any one should attach importance to the conven- 
tional allusions of writers who neither discussed nor considered the 
question. That this or that Father of the fourth or fifth century intro- 
duces a quotation from the Epistle with the words “ St. Paul says ” is 
of no more consequence than when this or that clergyman announces a 
lesson or a sermon from ^Hhe Epistle of St, Paul to the Hebrews.’^ 
Such patristic authorities are, for any critical purpose, not worth the 
paper ou which they are written. The acceptance of a current view by 
a writer who has not examined the question has no evidential weight, 
even if that author he an Athanasius or a Theodoret. 

But among thoughtful writers who really turned their attention to 
the matter the old doubts on the subject were hy no means extinguished, 
in the Western Church the Epistle was not publicly read to the same 
extent or on the same footing as the others, even at the close of the 
fourth century. The assertion that it was written by St. Paul was 
sometimes accompanied with modifications, in the fifth century. It had 
never been commented on hy any Latin writer as late as the sixth. 
In the seventh, Isidore of Seville records that many still attributed it, 
at least in part, to Barnabas or Clement “because of the discrepancy of 
style.’’ Even in the ninth it is entirely omitted hy the Codex Boer- 
nerianus (G), and only appears in a Latia translation in the celebrated 

1 The first Synod which used the Epistle to the Hebrews as Pauline was that of 
Antioch, A.D. 264, which was snminoned to correct the errors of Paul of Samosata. It 
is placed tenth among St. PauTs Epistles by the Councd of Laodicea, n. 364 {Can, 
60). This canon appears to be genuine CWieseler, i, 23), though not above suspici »• 
(Credner, (?escA. d. Kanon^ 21 fg,i 
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F, tlie Codex Augiensis. But long before tbe ninth century, and for 
centuries afterwards, the science of criticism was forgotten. St. Thomas 
of Aquinum, in the thirteenth century, repeats the old objections in 
order to refute them by the old arguments ; but all doubt on the subject 
was lulled to sleep by the spell of ecclesiastical infallibility. Then 
came the reviving dawn of the sixteenth century, when “ Greece rose 
from the dead with the New Testament in her hand.” At that epoch 
even Bom an Catholic writers like Ludovicus Yives and Cardinal Cajetan 
ventured to point out the uncertainty which had been felt by Origen, 
Jerome, and even Augustine. Erasmus, while confessing his willingness 
to accept any certain definition of the Church on the subject, yet quotes 
some of the Fathers to show the absurdity of the pseudo-orthodoxy 
which condemned a man as “ plusquam heretical ” if he doubted about 
the authorship of this Epistle. His own opinion was that St. Paul did 
not write it.^ Luther calls attention to its style, and quotes various 
passages- to show that it could not have been written by St. Paul or by 
any Apostle. While speaking of it with admiration as a strong, 
mighty, and lofty Epistle,” he considers that its Scriptural method in- 
dicates the authorship of Apollos, and says that at any rate it is the 
work of ‘‘an excellent apostolic man.”^ Calvin, again — while, like 
some of the Fathei*s, he popularly quotes it as “ the Apostle^s ” — says 
that he cannot be induced to recognise it as St. Paul’s because it differs 
from him in its style and method of teaching, and because the writer 
speaks of himself as a pupil of the Apostles,'^ a thing very alien from 
St. Paul’s custom.® Melancthon never quotes it as St. Paul’s. The 
Magdeburg Centuriators denied that it was his. Grotius and Limborch 
and Le Olerc supposed it to have been written by St. Luke, Apollos, or 
some companion of St. Paul. 

Then for a time the tyranny of indolent custom began once more to 
reassert itself. During the seventeenth century, and long afterwards, 
especially in England, no one, without incurring dislike or suspicion, 
could hint, even apologetically, at any doubt as to whether the translators 
of the English Bible were in the right when they headed the Epistle 
with the superscription, “ The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Hebrews.”.® But since the time of Semler (1763) many eminent writers 

1 “ Quod ad sensum meum attinet, non videtur illius esse, ob causas quas Me reticuisse 
praestiterit.” — Erasm. 0pp. vi. 1024. 

- ii. 3 ; vi. 4, seq. ; x. 26, seq. ; xii. 17. 

3 He only gives it precedence over tbe Epistles of Janies and Jude. “Lutberus earn 
■simpliciter rejicit atqueita fere sentiunt Lutberani.” — Gerbard (t 1637), Comment, p. 10. 

Heb. ii. 3. 

^ Gal. L 11—15 ; ii 6 ; 1 Cor. ix. 1 ; xi. 23 ; Epb. iii. 2, &c. See Calvin, ad. Eeh. 
ii 3 ; xii. 13. 

® “St. Paul saitb in the twelfth chapter of the Hebrews ” (Office /<??' the Visitation of 
the Sick). “ Marriage is commended of St. Paul to be honourable of all men ” (Heb. 
xiii. 4), (Office. Peum /or the Solemnisation of Matrimony). Such accidental allusions are 
in no sense authoritative. TMs is exactly a question on wMch Councils and Chiuches aro 
very fallible, and have no authority beyond that which they derive from the study and 
lesearch of their individual members. These oMter dicta have no more weight in proving 
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have practically set the question at rest by furnishing the results 
of that close examination, which prove, not only that St. Paul 
was not the actual wr^er of the Epistle— a fact which had been 
patent even in the days of Origen — but that it is not even indirectly 
due to his authorship. The phraseology has been passed through a 
fresh mint, and the thoughts have been subjected to the crucible of 
another indi\nduality. 

It will, therefore, serve no purpose to heap up words and phrases 
which are common to the author and to St. Paul.^ Many, indeed, of 
those which have been adduced belong to the current coin of Christian 
theology. Those that o/re distinctively Pauline only prove a point which 
every one is ready to concede, that the writer had adopted much of the 
Apostle’s teaching, and had been deeply influenced by his companionship. 
It is this very fact which throws into relief the poktive dissimilarities. 
The more we read such books as hir. Forster’s Apostolical Authority of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews^ “ the closer,” says Alford, “ becomes the 
connexion in faith and feeling of the writer of the Epistle and St. Pa\il, 
but the more absolutely incompatible the personal identity ; the more 
we perceive all that region of thought and feeling to have been in 
common between them which mere living together, talking together, 
praying together would naturally range in ; but all that region wherein 
individual peculiarity is wont to put itself forth, to have been entirely 
distinct. 

Again, it is vain to talk about difference of subject or difference of 
aim as furnishing any explanation of these dissimilarities. We have 
witings of St. Paul on all kinds of topics, and at all ages of his mature 
life j and though the stjde of a writer may vary in different moods, as 
the style of St. Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians differs from that in 
the Pastoral Epistles, yet every style retains a certain stamp of indi- 
viduality. Kow, the differences between the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Epistles of St. Paul are differences which go down to the roots 
of the being. That the same pen should have been engaged on both is 
a psychological impossibiKty. The Greek is far better than the Greek 


the Pauline authorship than the insertion of 1 John v. 7 in the English Version has 
weight in deciding on the authenticity of that passage. On such matters the Church of the 
seventeenth century was less qualified to decide than the Church of the nineteenth ; 
and if the learned divines of the Church were now called upon for an opinion, the pre- 
ponderance against the Pauline authorship would be overwhelming. To use such casual 
allusions as though they were decisive, in this and similar discussions, is one of the most 
unworthy — and therefore, alas I one of the commonest — forms of the rediictio ad homhile 
and the mentum ad invidiam, 

1 Some of these may be seen collected by Tholuck and Bishop "Wordsworth in their 
introductions to the Epistle, as also in the editions of Stuart and Forster. Any one will 
see at a glance the large sifting they require. I subjoin some of the most striking — 
Thess. i. 3, “ unceasingly matog mention of your work of faith and labour of love ; ” 
Heb. vi. 10, “ God is not itnjmt to forgd> your work and lom ; ” Eom. xii. 18, “if possible, 
being at peace with all men ; ” Heb. xii. 14, Follow •peace with alL'^ Compare also Heb. 
xiii. IS with 2 Cor- iv. 2 ; Heb. x. 30 with Rom. xii. 19 ; Heb, ii. 10 with Rom. xi. 36 ; 
and Heb* xiii.. 20 with R^, xv. 33. 
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of St. Paul.^ St. Paul is often stately and often rhetorical, and some- 
times writes more in the style of a treatise than of a letter ; but the 
stateliness and rhetoric and systematic treatment of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in no way resemble his. The form and rhythm of its 
sentences are wholly different. Paul is often impassioned and often 
argumentative, and so is the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
but the passion and the dialectics of the latter furnish the most striking 
contrast to those of the former. The writer cites differently from 
St. Paul he writes differently ; he argues differently ; he thinks 
differently ; he declaims differently ; he constructs and connects his 
sentences differently f he builds up his paragraphs on a wholly dif- 
ferent model. St. Paul is constantly mingling two constructions, leaving 
sentences unfinished, breaking into personal allusions, substituting the 
syllogism of passion for the syllogism of logic. This writer is never un- 
grammatical ; he is never irregular ; he is never personal ; he never 
struggles for expression ; he never loses himself in a parenthesis ; he is 
never hurried into an anacoluthon.'^ His style is the style of a man of 
genius who thinks as well as writes in Greek : whereas St. Paul wrote 
in Greek, but thought in Syriac. The writings of both have the inde- 
finable stamp of distinction ; but the distinction of Apollos is marked 
by a less burning passion, and a more absolute self-control. The notion 
that the Epistle is a translation may be set aside. It only arose from a 
desire to save the Pauline authorship while accounting for the glaring 
differences of style. The fact of its acceptance by writer after writer® 
shows that criticism had little to do with deciding on the peculiarities of 
the letter. The quotations from the Septuagint even where it differs from 
the Hebrew, the structure of the sentences, and even the use of the tioo 

1 Tins does not exclude Hebraisms, because lexical Hebraisms (such as fcXTjpowjjuto?, 

axKQV}i^n jut€XAou(ra, ayta^eiv, crap^ kox alfjt-a, k.t.X.) were inwoven into the theological language 
of Christianity ; but the majority of the grammatical “ Hebraisms ” in Prof. Stuart’s 
list are not Hebraisms at aU, or are reminiscences of Old Testament expressions (see 
Tholuck, Kommmt. 26—30). Bleek and Tholuck select six special peculiarities _ of 
style — 1. The constant use of u-a?, “all;” 2. The intransitive use of “sit” 

(i. 3, viii. 1, etc.); 3. The use of idvirep, “even though,” where St. Paul always uses 
elye, “ if at least 4. in the sense of “wherefore 5. eU to StrjveKes, “ to perpetmty 
and elg TO Trai/reAe? (Heb. vii. 3, 10, 25, etc.) for St. Paul’s Travrore, “always,” which is not 
a good Greek word ; 6. The use of rrapd and vjrep after comparatives. 

2 He follows the LXX., and usually the Alexaindrian form of it, even where it differs 
from the Hebrew (i.,8, 9, ii. 7, x. 5 — 7, 30, 37 — 38, xi. 21, xiiL 5); whereas St. Paul 
often reverts to the Hebrew, and his citations agree with the Vatican MS. of the LXX, 
See this demonstrated by Bleek, JJer Brief an d. Behr. 338, seq.; Tholuck, Komment. 55. 
And he introduces his quotations all but invariably, not by “as it is written,” “the 
Scripture saith,” or “David so saith,” but by “He saith,” or “the Holy Spirit or God 
saith or beareth witness,” etc. (i. 5, 6, iii. 7, 15, iv. 3, 4, v. 5, vi. 14, vii. 14, 21, viii. 
5, 8, etc.). 

3 rdp, Totyopovv, (cal yap, roiwv, 5td, dAAa ov (ii. 16 and iii. 16) ; elra (xii. 9) ; Srjirov (ii. 16), 
See Bleek, i. 330. 

^ How totally unlike St. Paul’s rugged impetuosity is the calm and masterly grasp 
over the grammar in the splendid paragmph of xii. 18 — 24, in spite of its double 
parentheses 1 St. Paul would have made shipwreck of the grammar in such a sentence. 

^ Eusebius, Jerome, Theodoret, Euthahus, CEcumenius, Theophylact, etc., and down 
to Thomas Aquinas. 
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senses of the word diaih^ke, are sufficient to prove that the letter was 
written in Greek. A translation may he very able, but it can never 
bear upon its surface such marks of originality as we in this Epistle. 
Its eloquence belongs to the language in which it is composed,^ It is as 
unlike the eloquence of the LXX. translators when they are rendering 
into Greek the promises and denunciations of the Hebrew prophets as it 
is possible to conceive. It is full of paronomasise and plays of words 
which could have had no meaning or parallel in Hebrew.® It abounds 
in words which, while they have not .the startling life of St. Paul’s — 
while they are neither half-battles nor “ creatures with hands and feet ” 
— are yet terse, beautiful, and essentially Greek.® It could not have 
been a version from an Aramaic origin^. If then the Greek be the 
Greek of the original author, it is wholly unlilce St. Paul’s Greek. It 
was not in St. Paul’s nature to be, as this writer is, “ elaborately and 
faultlessly rhetorical,” St. Paul, as I have showm elsewhere, has liis own 
style of rhetoric, breathless, impetuous, bursting out like a lava stream 
of spontaneous passion. But never under any circumstances does St. 
Paul use rhetoric for its own sake. Xever does he look out for expres- 
sions which shall merely please by their own sonorous majesty. Never 
does he indulge in the balanced equilibrium of euphonious clauses. His 
expressions are never leisurely. The movement of this author is that 
of an Oriental sheikh with his robes of honour wrapped around him ; 
the movement of St. Paul is that of an athlete girded for the race. 
The rhetoric of this writer, even when it is at its most majestic 
volume, is like the smooth fiow of a river amid green fields; the 
rhetoric of St. Paul is like the rush of a mountain torrent amid opposing 
rocks. 

The idiosyncrasy of the writer is seen in his fondness for amplitude 
and rotundity of expression. Where St. Paul uses “ reward ” (misthos) 
his ear requires “ recompense of reward ” {misihapodosia) ; where St. 
Paul would have been content with the word “ blood ” (haima) he re- 
quires ‘‘ shedding of blood ” (haiTnatecchiosid) ; where St. Paul has “ oath ” 
{horkos) he uses the fuller and rounder horkomosia. St. Paul thrice em- 
ploys the expression “ sitting at the right hand of God ; ” this writer, 
perhaps also with a touch of the Alexandrian dislike of anthropomor- 

1 Thus Philastrius (Haer, 89) says of some, “In eft (epistolft) qrda rhetorice scripdt, 
sermone plausibili, inde non putant esse ejusdem apostolL” The emphatic and sounding 
uses of the hyperbaton in viL 4 (the position of 6 jrarptdp)^^) could not be paralleled in St. 
Paul ; nor the strikingly effective collocation of words in the very first sentence, in xii. 
1, 2, ix. 11, 12, etc. 

3 i. 1, TTokuttepta^ KcH vo?o)Tp6mas ; li. 5 — 8, vveraiw . . • awir<5ToucToy . . • W0T€TayM.eVa ; 
V. 8, eiJLodev a4>* Siv en-aflev ; V. 14, koXov re kouL jctucov j ix. 8, errl ^pw/icurtv leal TTOp-atriv ; xiu. 14, 
fievovtxav . . . fieAAovo-oy j ix, 15, SiadijKT} (in two senses, “a covenant” and “a will”); 
vii. 39, fieTe<rxnKev . . < -rpoa-eoTciKev ; X. J 23, 9, TraptaicTjtrey . . . 

icaToiK^<ras ; xiii. 2, hriXav6dve(r9e . . . eXoBov ; and many instances of plays on compound 
words (ii. 8, viL 23, 24, viii. 7, 8, ix. 28), besides numerous rhetorical assonances (vii. 19, 
22, X. 29, 34, 38, 39, etc.). 

3 L 3, ttTravyoa’/JMt ; xii. 1, wvepuxraros $ T. 2, fierpicrraSeiw. 
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phism, tlirice amplifies it into sat^ on the right hand of the Majesty in 
the hifjhestj^ or ‘‘on the right hand of the throne of Godj^ or “on the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens, St Paul speaks 
of Christ as “ the image of God,” this writer as “ the effulgence of the 
glory and impress of the hypostasis of God.”* All this arises from his 
love for “ musical euphony.” On the other hand, St. Paul rarely speaks, 
as this writer usually does, of our Lord as “Jesus,” or “the Lord,” or 
“ Christ,” but rather of “ our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “ Christ Jesus our 
Lord-”^ The variation is remarkable, but is due to the fact that as time 
went on the names “Christ” and “Jesus” became to all Christians so 
connotative of the supremest exaltation as no longer to need that 
addition or description which had become familiar to the earlier 
converts. 


CHAPTEK. XYT. 

THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

Oh, that I knew how aU Thy lights combine, 

And the configurations of their glorie, 

Seeing not only how each verse doth shine. 

But all the constellations of the storie.” 

G. Herbert. 

But the importance of all these differences, great as it is, sinks into 
insignificance when we consider the deep distinctions which exist 
between the theological conceptions of St. Paul and those of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. There is, it need scarcely be said, 
no contradiction, any more than there is a contradiction betw^een 
the theology of St. Paul and St. John ; but there is a dissimilarity 
so marked that, as St. Paul could not have written the Epistle to 
the Hebrews without a radical change of style and individuality, so 
neither could he have written it without completely shifting the 
perspective and the inter-relations of the truths which he habitually 
taught. These facts are so interesting, so convincing, so intrinsically 
important, and so frequently overlooked, that they deserve the reader's 
most careful consideration. 

(1.) That the writer was of the School of St. Paul we have said 
already, and accordingly we find him dwelling on three cardinal topics 
of the Pauline theology, namely (1) the contrast between Judaism 
and Christianity, (2) the saving efficacy of faith, and (3) the re- 

1 “ to sit,” is intransitive in Heb. i. 3, viu, 1, x. 12, xii. 2. In St. Paul it 13 
always transitive, “to seat.” 

2 See Alford, IV. i. p. 79. 

3 These compound forms occur sixty-eight times in St. Paul, and even “ our Lord 
Jesus ” only once in the Hebrews. 
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demptive work of Christ. But the fourth great topic of St. Paul’s 
teaching — namely, the Universality of the Gospel as oliered to all men, 
and to the Gentile in no less de,gree than to the Jew — is conspicuously 
absent in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

“ The people is to our author repeatedly, and, so far as this 
Epistle is concerned, exclusively, the Chosen Peopled The Gentiles 
are ignored. The word '^Gentiles” does not occur in the Epistle; 
and the writer speaks as though there were no such thing as a 
pagan in the world.^ No one, surely, can refuse to recognise this 
phenomenon, or will think that it is sufficiently explained by saying 
that the Epistle is “ addressed to the Hebrews.” That might account 
for the absence of any disctcssion of the relations between the two un- 
fused, and even half-discordant, elements of the Christian Church j but 
St. Paul, with whom the offer of salvation to the Gentiles was the most 
essential element of “his Gospel,”® could not have excluded every 
allusion to them, however remote. Had he done so by way of defer- 
ence to Jewish prejudices, it would have been a concession altogether 
unworthy. That this writer accepted the call of the Gentiles we do 
not dispute ; had he not done so he could not have been, as he so 
evidently was, a friend and adherent of the great Apostle. But it was 
not a topic of which his thoughts w’ere full to overflowing, as were the 
thoughts of St Paul. It was not a truth for the sake of which he had 
spent, amid combat, calumny, and persecution, the best years of his life. 
His thoughts were so exclusively occupied with the Hebrews, that he 
even speaks of the Incarnation as a taking hold not of humanity, but of 
Abraham^s seed.^ It is, perhaps, this circumstance which has robbed us 
of that enquiry into the position of Heathenism in the Divine economy, 
which would not only have had an intense interest, but would have 
completed for us the now imperfect scheme of what may be called the 
philosophy of historic religion. 

But while the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews had evidently 
embraced the views of St Paul, how differently does he handle the 
three great themes which he has in common with his predecessor 1 
His whole Epistle deals with the relations between Christianity and 
Judaism, but it is doubtful whether, at earlier stages of the controversy, 
St. Paul would have thought it expedient to adopt Ms line of argument. 
It is one which was in itself admirably suited to pacify the furious 
indignation of his Jewish opponents; but rougher and sterner work 
had to be done before it could be profitably employed. Jewish ex- 

1 *0 Xaos, V. 3 ; vii- 5, 11, 27 ; viii. 10 ; ix. 7, 19 ; x. 30 ; xL 25. See especially ii. 17 ; 
iv. 9 ; xiii. 12. In this sense the writer (as we should have supposed, d ‘priori) is a 
Jewish Christian ; but he is a Jewish Christian of a large and liberal t^e, and he does 
not utter one word which is antagonistic to the great spiritual conceptions of St. Paul. 
He dwells emphatically on the imperfection of Judaison . - ava>4>€Aes) ; places 

Abraham below Melchizedek; does not dwell on Christ, either as the Jewish Messiah, or 
as the Son of David ; and places the attainment of salvation in faithful endurance, not 
in obedience to the Law. - See Keuss, Theol, Chrei* ii. 2S9. 

3 Eph. iii. 4—8. ** See ii. 16. 
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elusiveness bad taken refuge in what they regarded as the impregnable 
fortress of Levitism ; and it was necessary to batter down that 
fortress with many a rude shock of argument before the Apostle 
could pause to show the beauty and past usefulness of its walls and 
towers. Similarly there can be no question that the Papacy had in 
its day rendered magnificent services to the cause of civilisation; 
but it is scarcely fi’om the Peformers that we should have expected 
a demonstration that it did so. It was their appointed task to show 
the dangerous elements which, in the sixteenth century, had rendered 
it necessary to emancipate mankind from its oppressive sway. There 
is force and truth in the arguments of De Maistre, but it was not a 
Luther who could be expected to originate them. 

The specific character of the argument cannot be more briefly de- 
scribed than by saying, as we have said already, that it is Alexan- 
drian. It is not only Alexandrian in its learning and culture,^ but 
has its bases in the Alexandrian theosophy, and appeals for support 
to the allegoric method of Alexandrian exegesis.^ St. Paul was no 
stranger to that method ; but his approaches to it are distant and 
external. They are of the nature of literary reminiscences. They 
tinge the phraseology rather than sway the entire conception. They 
are such as had flowed from Alexandria into the field of Palestinian 
thought. On the other hand, the Alexandrianism of the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is that of one who had been trained in 
the system, and whose whole theology is influenced by the conceptions 
which he has thence acquit-ed. 

I will try to make this clear. 

a. We have already touched upon the exclusive regard paid to the 
Chosen People, The writer's thoughts are absorbed in the Hebrews. 
It is the same with Philo. His cosmopolitan interests and encyclo- 
psedic training had made him familiar with JEloman institutions and 
Greek culture ; yet everything appears to him in the light of Hebraism. 
Moses is to him the ultimate source of all wisdom. Philo was as 
ardently convinced as the fiercest of the Zealots that Israel is the 
leader of the Gentiles, and that to Israel belongs the future of the 
world. Israel is to the nations as the Pillar of Eire, wherein the Logos, 
or some other Divine minister, led their fathers in the wilderness, 
Israel, with his Temple and his laws, is the priest to pray and inter- 
cede for the seventy nations of mankind. The souls of the Israelites 
are of a higher order than those of the heathen. To Philo the 
Messianic kingdom means mainly the assembling of the Dispersion 
by some new and personal manifestation of the Logos.® To him 

1 InstanceB mil be frequently found in the notes to the following pages. See also 
Exenrsus X., “The Epistle to the Hebrews and the writings of Philo.” 

* iv. 1—10 ; vii. I— 17 ; ix. 1 — ^10 ; x. 1 — ^10. 

3 For these allusions see Philo, Vita Mosis, Opp, ii. 104, 107, 124, 126, 165 
(ed. Mangey) ; and Hansrath, Die Zeit d. Ajpost 181. 
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Judaism means Pliilosoplay, but be still regards it as tbe absolute 
religion. Similarly, to the writer of this Epistle Christianity is but the 
fulfilment of J udaism. He sees in all mankind the undeveloped germs 
of the ideal Hebrew. 

)8. Another marked trace of the writers Adexandrianism is hia 
method of treating Scripture. To him, as to Philo, it is pregnant with 
lat 67 it meanings. Its silence is divinely significant, and is indeed as 
important for instruction as are its utterances. On two passing 
and isolated allusions to Melchizedek, allusions separated from each 
other by an interval of nine centuries, he builds a theological system of 
unequalled grandeur. That system receives strong support from the 
import and omen of names. It is partly built on the fact that certain 
circumstances are Tiot mentioned in the Sacred narrative. Similarly, 
from the absence of any reference to the death of Cain, Philo infers the 
deathlessness of evil in mortal life. He calls Sarah “ without mother 
because the name of her mother is not recorded. So, to the writer 
of this Epistle, the mystic splendour of Melchizedek is enhanced by the 
circumstance that he is “ without father, without mother, without re- 
corded genealogy.^ 

y. But again and again, in peculiar phrases and pregnant hints, 
we see how much the writer has benefited from the study of Philo. If 
his main argument turns on the Priesthood of Christ, and EQs sinlesB 
Priesthood, we cannot forget that Philo too has called the Logos a High 
Priest, an^ “image of God,” and “first-bom of God,” and has spoken 
of his having “ no participation in sin.”^ Philo as well as St, Paul has 
contrasted the milk and the solid food of religious instructioiL If 
Apollos speaks of Christ’s sitting on the right hand of God to make 
intercession for us, Philo too has spoken of the Logos as “ a Priest 
of the Father of the Universe ; ” as “an Advocate to obtain both 
forgiveness of sins and a supply of all good;” as “tbe boundary 
between created things and the Creator ; ” as “ an intercessor for 
mortality in its longings after the incorruptible, and an ambassador from 
the Lord of all to that which is His subject.” These are hut some 
of the memorable ways iu which, by God’s gradual education of 
mankind, Alexandrian Judaism was enlightened to create forms of 
thought of which Christianity could make use in proclaiming the 
Gospel of the Incarnation, and in basing it upon the utterances of the 
Old Testament Scriptures.® But we must again be reminded how 
vast is the superiority of the Ohr^tian faith to the Philonian philo- 

^ De. pTVfugis, 20 : • • • ifuipnifiAnov 

2 Among phrases common to the -writer and -fco Philo, but nnkno-vm -bo St. Paul, we 
may mention. — Sqxrov, too-ovto . . 6a-ov, the interchange of meanings between “covenant” 
and * ‘testament” in diatkeke, 4>tarC^et.Vy ■y€u<rour^<u, fterptovaSelvy ajjLrjTiop, There is a remark- 
able parallel between Heb. x. 29 and Philo, Deprofug,, “ For if those who abuse mortal 
parents are led -to death, of whcLt punishinent must we think them worthy who venture to 
bl^heme the Father and Maker of aU things?” Such striking terms as “to sin 
wiUmgly” and “prayers and supplications ” are also common to both. 
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Sophy, The Logos of Philo has to be removed from any direct contact 
with matter by an endless number of intervening Powers; the forms 
in which He is represented are so self-contradictory, that we never 
know whether he is to be regarded as a Person or an Idea. And 
Philo is still so far entangled in Jewish particularism that he is 
unable to understand the universal prophecies of the Old Testament. 
His Logos is at the best a Jewish deliverer, and is infinitely far 
fmm being the Saviour of the World. 

d. But the still closer comparison of a few of the most memorable 
passages of the Epistle with the words and thoughts of Philo will 
show that the author is indebted to him to an extent to which 
St. Paul’s writings furnish no parallel. 

(i) Take, for instance, the memorable opening passage. He speaks 
of Christ as the effulgence of God^s glory,^^ Philo had spoken 
of God as the archetypal brightness,” and of the Logos as a “ sunlike 
brightness,” and the Book of Wisdom had spoken of Wisdom as ‘‘ the 
effulgence of everlasting light.” — He calls the son ^Hhe stamp and 
impress of GodJs svhstance.^^ Philo speaks of the word of man as 
‘‘the stamp of divine power,” and of the Logos as “the stamp 
of the seal of God.” — He says that the Son upholds all things iy the 
utterance of His power. Philo speaks of the Logos as “bearing 
all things that are.” — He says, By whom also He made the worlds. 
Philo says that “ the instrument {organon) of creation was the W ord, 
by Whom it was set in order,” and that “the Word is the image {eihon) 
of God, by Whom the whole universe was fashioned.”’ 

(ii.) Again, take Heb. iv. 12, 13 : For living is the Word of God^ 
and active^ and more cutting than any two-edged sword, and piercing 
even to the division both of soul and spi/rit, both of joints and marrow, 
and quick to discern the thoughts and intends of the heart In this 
passage the writer evidently has in his mind the thoughts of Philo 
and of the Book of Wisdom. Philo compares the Word to the flaming 
sword of Paradise ; he speaks of the “ fire and knife ” of Abraham as 
being used “to cut off and consume his still adherent mortality.” He 
calls the Word “the cutter of all things,” and says that “when 
whetted to the utmost shai-pness it is incessantly dividing all sensuous 
things.” He compares it to the midmost branch of the golden candle- 
stick, as being the cutter or divider of the six faculties of the human 
soul. Similarly the author of Wisdom compares God’s Almighty word 
to a sharp sword leaping down from earth to Heaven.® 

(iii.) Again, this Epistle is remarkable for several passages which 
express with uncompromising sternness the hopeless condition of willing 
and determined apostates. Those passages (vi. 4 — 8 ; x. 26 — 29 ; 
xii. 16, 17) are in some respects unique in Scripture, and they furnished 
a stronghold to the heretics of the religiosity which delights in hatred. 

1 J)e monorchia, ii. § 5 (Mang. i. 47, 106—162, etc.). 

2 See Exctirsufl X rer. div, haer. (Mang. L 491, 503, 506). 
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That they do not sanction such perversions we shall see further on ; but 
we find something very analogous to them in a passage of Philo^ which 
is almost apostolic in its solemnity, where he describes the iiTeparable 
loss sustained by that soul which refuses to submit itself to the 
discipline of the Logos and w’hich overpasses the limits of fitting 
hu m ility. “Such a soul,” he says, “will not only be widowed in 
respect to all true knowledge, but will also be cast out. Once unyoked 
and separated from the Logos, she will be cast away for ever, without 
possibility of returning to her ancient home.”- 

After instances so stinking, it will be needless to do more than 
to point to two of the most fundamental conceptions in the entire 
Epistle, 

1. One of them is the Melchizedek Priesthood of Christ In 
his whole treatment of the subject, the writer adopts the method 
and the thoughts of Philo. Philo speaks of the “Just King,” as 
holding “ a seK-acquired, self-taught priesthood,” which — building 
solely on the silence of Scripture — he describes as having been bestowed 
on him without merit or work. He directly compares him to the Logos 
in the words, “The Logos, who is shadowed forth hy Melchizedek f 
is “priest of God the Most high.” Philo also speaks of the Logos 
as “ the great High Priest.”® 

But here again, as throughout the Epistle, the writer shows himself 
superior to PMlo. With Philo allegory is everything, and the literal 
narrative almost nothing. With ApoUos the literal narrative is 
accepted, and the iTpology is confined within rational limits, not pushed 
into absurd details. He does not say, as Philo does, that Melchizedek 
brought forth the nourishment for the soul which the Ammonites and 
Moabites would not do, because the Ammonites are the children only of 
perception, and the Moabites of mind.'* 

2. But there is a yet more fundamental Alexandrianism in his 
mode of thought, and one which requires a fuller examination. 

It had been a main object of St. Paul to dissuade the Jewfe from 
clinging to Judaic observances as a means of salvation ; to prevent their 
enforcement upon the Gentiles ; and to convince the Gentiles that they 
were abrogated and null. He does this by a dialectic method, in which 
he proves to the J ews that Mosaism was but a transient, imperfect, 
relative dispensation, having no absolute value, but only intended to 
lead men by an unsatisfied yearning, or rather to drive them with the 
scourge of an awakened conscience, to a diviner and an eternal faith. 

1 Legg. alleg. iiL (Mang. L 119; Sva‘e)arinTLaP fiera. iroXAaJ? avtay KTOLTat JC.T.X.)* 

“ Dclitzsch, on Heb. vi. 4. On the resemblance between this Epistle and Philo, 
see Excursus X., and consult Carpzov, Sacr, Exerc. in Ep. ad Bebr, ex Pkilone, 
1750; Losner, Observ, in If. T. ex PhUone; Bleek, L 399, ‘ 1 9; Tholuck, 78, f. 9; 
Gfrdrer, Lc. ; Dahne, Alea:. BdigionspMLos. i 
3 De SoTiin. § 38 (IVIang. i 653). 

■* Tholuck points out that in the Hagadoth about tbe infancy of Moses the writer is 
nearer to J osephus {Antt. xT. 563}' than to Philo. 
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To him the Law is neither Promise nor Fulfilment, but a stem though 
necessary discipline which had been interposed between the two. 
Moses, in the Apostle^s view, was by no means the supreme chief of the 
Hebrew race, but a personage of secondary importance in comparison 
with Abraham. The fiery Law of Sinai, so far from being, as the 
Rabbis said, the one thing for the sake of which the universe had been 
created,^ was deposed into complete subordination. St. Paul placed it 
immeasurably lower than the promise to Abraham, and showed that it 
sank into insignificance before the Gospel of Christ. Hence the con- 
trast between the Law and the Gospel is, for St. Paul, a contrast 
between Command and Promise, between Sin and Mercy, between 
Works and Faith, between Curse and Blessing, between the threat of 
inevitable Death and the gift of Eternal Life. ApoUos, on the other 
hand, treats of the contrast only as a contrast between Type and 
Reality. The polemical aspect of the question has disappeared. The 
Circumcision controveisy, the question about meats, ^ the proofs that the 
Gentiles were not to be under Levitic bondage, are matters that have no 
existence in his pages. He does not say one word about that opposition 
of Faith and works which occupy so many chapters of St. Paul 
Election, Regeneration, the Rejection of Israel, the difference between 
the physical and the spiritual seed of Israel, are absent from his treatise. 
He only alludes even to Repentance and to the Resurrection to class 
them among the “elements” which he may safely pass by.® To St. 
Paul Judaism was represented by a Law which enforced, by one 
universal menace, its impossible exactions ; it was a dispensation of 
wrath which revealed to man that he was naturally under the curse of 
God. Christianity, on the other hand, was represented by a Deliverance, 
a Reconciliation, a Free Grace, which men were forced to seek as a refuge 
from a doom which their troubled consciences declared to be deserved. 
This Epistle views the two religions under an aspect entirely different. 
It sees in Judaism not so much a Law as a System of Worship, of which 
Christianity was the antitype and fulfilment Both writers arrive at 
the same conclusion, but they do so by different routes, and from different 
premisses. St Paul represents Mosaism as a cancelled servitude; 
this writer as an incomplete satisfaction. To St Paul the Levitic 
system was a discipline which had been rendered superfluous ; to this 
writer — ^to whom by anticipation I will again ask permission to give the 
name of Apollos — ^it was a symbol which had become nugatory. To St. 
Paul the Law was a bond, of which Christ had nailed the torn frag-, 
ments to His Cross ; to Apollos Judaism was a scaffolding within which 

1 See the Intro<h to Delitzschs Commentary on the Epistle, and Kitzur Sh’lh, /. 7, 2 
(Herahon’s Talm, Miscdi, p. 331). Avoda Zara, /. 8, 1. Shabbath, /. 89, 1. Pesachim, 
i 54, 1, etc. 

2 There is a passing allusion to the distinction of meats in xiii. 9, but only as it 
affected the Jews, and with no reference to its nresent obligatoriness or non-obl^atori- 
ness either for them or for the Gentiles. 
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the true Temple had been built, a chrysalis from which the winged life 
had departed. St. Paul looked on Mosaism as a broken fetter, his 
follower regarded it as a vanished shadow. To St. Paul the Law w-as 
abrogated because it consisted of “ beggarly elements ; ” to Apollos it 
was annulled because the Priesthood on which it depended had become 
weak and profitless. Both regarded Christianity as far more ancient 
than Judaism — but it was so to St Paul because he saw in it the fulfil- 
ment of a Promise, and to Apollos because he saw in it the realisation 
or an archetype. St. Paul’s proof hinges on the threat which lay by 
implication in the words : ITe that doeth them shall live by them; the 
argument of Apollos rests on the command to Moses : See that thou 
make all things after the 'pattern showed thee in the Mount.^^ St Paul 
proves the independence of Christianity by referring to Abraham ; 
Apollos by referri^ to Melchizedek. The Jewish ritual was to Apollos 
a material something between the Divine Idea and its partial realisation 
by Christians on earth until they passed to its absolute realisation in 
Heaven. Hence, “the Epistle to the Hebrews is a thoroughly original 
attempt to establish the main results of Paulinism upon new pre- 
suppositions and in an entirely independent way.”^ We may add that 
this way, being more comprehensible, was of the extremest importance. 
It was clearer to the Gentiles because it did not involve the transcen- 
dental heights of St. Paul’s fervid mysticism. It was more easily 
accepted by Jews because it gave a less violent shock to their prejudices. 
It soothed the wounded pride of Levitism, by recognising it as part of 
an unbroken continuity.^ The Jew was less likely to cling with frantic 
patriotism to the traditions of his fathers if he could be persuaded that 
Christianity was not in opposition to them, but might be regarded as a 
progress beyond them, an evolution out of them, a nearer approximation 
to the Eternal Substance of which they were the acknowledged but 
evanescent shadow.^ 

And yet how effective the argument was I The Temple seems 
to rise before us in all the splendour of its most imposing ceremonial. 
We see the Ark and the Cherubim and Aaron’s budding rod, and the 

1 Pfleiderer, JPavZinism. ii. 53. 

3 This may be illnstrated from the writer’s treatment of Eevelation. Here again we 
find the argumentum a minori ad majus. The Revelation to the Jews (waXat) was in all 
respects a genuine revelation (i 1 ; iL 2 ; iii. 9 ; iv. 12 ; xii. 19, etc.), but the Instrument 
of the Christian Revelation was higher and greater (L 1 ; iL 3) — One far above angels, 
far above Moses, far above Aaron ; and he sfwke not in t^or, as on Sinai, but in mercy, 
as by the Galilean Lake (xii. 18 — ^21 ; iii. 7 ; iv. 1, etc.) 

3 The whole subject has been well treated by Baur {Church History^ L, pp. 114 — 122, 
E.T.) and by Pfleiderer, Faulinismus, Rap. ix.), to whom I am mnch indebted. Baur 
says (p. 118) — “The distinction between the two views may be said to be that the 
tendency of St. Paul’s is ethical, that of this Epistle inetaphysicaV^ There is nothing in 
this Epistle so startling to the Jew as St. Paul’s remark that the Law was given “ for the 
sake of transgressions ” (Gal. iii. 19) ; bnt what Apollos sees in the Law is mainly its 
negative relation to Christianity. The Friesthood, not the Law, is with him the essential 
thing, and as to the Law, he merely says that when there is a change in ihe one there 
must bo a change in the other (viL 12). 
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golden pot of manna, and the curling wreaths of incense. We hear 
the trumpets blow, and see the Levites in their white tunics on the 
marble steps, and the High Priest in his golden and jewelled robes. 
And while the Jew is exulting in all this gorgeous and significant 
ritual, it is hj one wave of a wand reduced to a shadow, a picture, 
a transient symbol of that by which it is aU to be done away ! 

Por the main section of the Epistle is occupied with the proof 
that Christ is the true Priest, who continues indeed the Aaronic 
priesthood, but supersedes it by reverting to a higher type ; that 
Judaism is but an inchoate and impeifect Christianity. The difference 
between the two systems is quantitative rather than qualitative, though 
quantitative in an almost infinite degree. The ancient novice, when 
initiated into the mysteries, used to exclaim, ^vyov KaK6v, cvpov Hfx^ivov, 
“ I fled the bad, I found the better.” But to revert from Christianity 
to Judaism was the worst kind of apostasy — it was to fling away 
the better from a deliberate preference for the worse. ^ 

The author (as we have seen) found his fruitful thought of a 
pre-existent Ideal in the Alexandrian philosophy. That philosophy 
had sprung up from seed which Plato had sown in the rich soil of 
Semitic monotheism. To the school of Philo, as to that of Plato, 
earth was — 

^ But the shadow of Heaven, and things therein, 

Each to the other like more than on earth is thought.*’^ 

To them — and they found sanction for their views in Holy Writ — ^the 
world of 'phenomena was but the shadow of a world of noumena. The 
things seen and temporal were dim copies of things unseen and eternal. 
The visible universe is a faint adumbration of the archetypal, and it 
is only Divine in so far as it answers to the Great Idea of ite Creator. 
The Jews had begun to study Greek philosophy, and to see that 

All knowledge is not couched in Moses’ Law, 

The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote: 

The Gentiles al^ know, and write, and teach 

To admiration, led hy Nature’s light.” 

The spirit of Judaism had been kindled afresh by a breath of secular 
inspiration. They had begun to recognise in the nobler tones of 
heathen literature the voice of that eternal Sibyl who ‘‘in all ages 
entering into holy souls makes them sons of God and prophets, and 
speaking things simple and unperfumed and unadorned, reaches through 
ten thousand years by the aid of God.”® Familiar with the Timaeus^ 
Philo made his entire system depend on the existence of a yoTjrhs, 

1 Hence the constant recurrence of KpeCrroiv KpeCmov SicuBt^kt] (vii. 19, 22); 

Sta^opurepa XetTOvpyta (viii. 6) J fJLet^tov kcu reAetorepa iTKtp^ (ix. 11) ; K(ieirTOve<s 9v(rCaL, errayyekCac 
(ix. ^). It might almost be said that irocrw / uSaAoj^, “how much more,” is the key-note 
of the argument (ii. 14 ; x. 29)— the argumentum a minoi'i ad maj%ts. 

2 “Der Sinnenwelt ein Schatte ist der Geistwelt” (Mahomed, a Persian poet, quoted 
by Tholuck, 135), 

* Heraolitos, 
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or World of Ideas, of which the Mosaic system was a copy. He learnt 
from Scripture that the worlds were made by the Word of God, 
and he regarded the ideal world as being the sum total of the concrete 
developments of this Infinite Logos. As St. John identifies the Logos 
with Christ, so the author of this Epistle identifies the Ideal 
World with the kingdom of Heaven, and the kingdom of Heaven 
with perfected salvation. And thus the conception — transplanted from 
the atmosphere of philosophy into that of religion — acquires new life. 
It is no longer a transcendental abstraction : it gives form and 
expression to a living hope. 

We might, perhaps, suppose that there is a trace of the same 
conception in the language of St. Paul about the heavenlies ” in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians but St Paul merely uses the expression 
as a moral appeal, and not as the basis of a theological system. In 
the Epistle before us the whole argument is made to turn upon it 
Levitism is but a sketch in outline, a rough copy, a quivering shadow 
of the things in Heaven, which are supersensuous, invisible, immaterial, 
immovable, eternal^ This seon is but an imperfect realisation of 
the future seon.® The Tabernacle was made after the pattern of a 
Divine Temple,^ and Christianity is that Temple. The superiority of 
Christianity to Judaism is shown to consist in this, that Judaism 
is earthy and sensuous, Chnstianity supersensuous and ideal But 
the Christianity of this world is itself but a closer copy, a truer 
realisation of the perfect kingdom beyond the grave. Hence the 
kingdom of Heaven is both present and future. It is a salvation 
subjectively enjoyed, not yet objectively realised.® 

(1.) From this different way of handling the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism there arises incidentally a remarkable difference between 
the aspect presented by the Christian Hope in this writer and in 
St. Paul St. Paul says, “We were saved by our Hope.”® The 
salvation is secured, yet Hope is necessary, because here we groan 
in the mortal body. There is in us a “psychological dualism” — a 
disintegrated individuality — flesh struggling against spirit, and spirit 
against flesh, although the spirit is winning a progressive victory, and 
gradually asserting its sole pre-eminence. The Christian receives 
the Sonship, but he still awaits its perfect fruition.^ He looks forward 

1 Eph. i. passim ; and Heb. viiL 5 ; ii. 23. 

2 vTToSetyfia, viiL 5 ; O-Ktay, ix. Ij ix. 23; xL 1, 3 ; xiL 18, 27 ; ix. 9 ; avrtTVTra, 

ix. 24 ; as opposed to 6 tuxos, or t^) riXeiov, or Ta or aim} 7} elK<M>v. Tbe world of 

pbenomena (aimj ^ ktCo-l^) is described as visible (to pKeirofievov, xi. 3), capable of being 
shaken (xi traXeuojxeva, xii. 27), tangible (xii. 18), but the archetypal world is the 
“House of God” (x. 21) ; “the genuine Tabemade” (viii. 2) ; “the city which has the 
foundations” (xi. 10) ; our true “fatherland” (xi. 14) ; the unshakeable kingdom” (xiL 
28) ; “ the heavenly Jerusalem ” (xii. 22). ® Heb. it 5 ; vi. 5. 

4 Thus the Jews said that “An Ark of fire, and a Table and Lampstand of fire, came 
down from Heaven to Moses as patterns, and that Glahriel, clothed as a workman, 
showed Moses how to make them.” — (Menachoth, f. 29, 1.) 

5 Heb. xiL 28 ; vL 4, 5. 

** Bom* vjii. 24 : yap lAartSt itrutOrifteif. 


7 Xb. viodefTtay aTreicSex^p.KVOi, 
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to the resurrection as his final deliverance from the assaults of the 
fleshly principle, after which he will be in possession of a spiritual 
body. In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read nothing of this fierce 
struggle. Constantly as the author speaks of the future life, he 
says nothing about the Hesurrection, except to mention it among 
the elementary subjects which he does not mean to discuss. But 
Hope is necessary, because the state in which we live is but a 
shadow of the state wherein we shall be. In this view we can only 
realise the future by exultant anticipation and inward evidenca^ Hope 
is not fruition. Here the ship still tosses on the turbid waves, but 
yet it is held by a sure and steadfast anchor, of which the golden 
chain passes out of our sight in that aerial ocean beyond the veil ; — and 
the unseen links of that chain are held by the hand of- Christ, Who 
has gone before us there.^ It remained for St. John to say and to 
show still more clearly and comfortingly that he that hath the Son 
hath life — that this is eternal life. In him Hope melts into actual 
fniition. The future becomes one with the present. The chasm 
between the two is bridged over by the highest utterance of revelation, 
that “ the Word became flesh.’’ 

(2.) So far, then, we have seen that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
difiers theologically from the writings of St. Paul by its marked Alex- 
andrianism. But this is not the only difference. Eaith is prominent 
alike in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in St. Paul, but it is presented 
under a changed aspect. The terminology is in part identical, the 
accentuation of meaning is not the same. The writer uses St. Paul’s 
phrases, but he applies them to truths seen under a difierent light. To 
St. Paul Faith meant the essence of the Christian life. Ultimately it 
meant the unity of the spirit of man with the Spirit of God — the life in 
Christ — ^the identity of the life of Christ with the life of the Christian. 
The life of faith in St. Paul is the realised immanence of Christianity, 
“ Christ in me.” This is the form of faith in his writings, and its object 
is the life, the death, the resurrection of his Lord. How, often as faith 
is spoken of in this Epistle, the form and the object of it are different. 
Its is “ the substance of things hoped for, the conviction of things 
invisible.”^ The object of it is neither the Person of Christ,^ nor the 
death of Christ,® nor the resurrection of Christ,® but it is trust in the 
wo^d qf^Gp^, and the entrance into that unseen world wheremto Sirist 
has preceded us.^ Hot that the faith of this writer sinks into a Chili- 
astic expectation. It is the present approximation to future perfectness. 

1 Heb. vi. 4, 5 ; sii. 28. 2 19 ^ 

2 xi. 1. On the meaning of xnrtcrraiTi^ and <Aeyxo?> see infra, on Heb. xi. 1. “Der 

Begriif der fftorts ein anderer ist, namlich nicht so wohl die fides specialis in Christum als 
die;?dea gmeroLis in das unsichtbare (Ideale) HeiL” Immer, Theol. p. 403. 

^ Rom. iii. 22 ; GaL iL 20 ; Eph. L 15 ; OoL L 4, etc. 

* Rom. iiL 25 j GaJ. ii. 20. 

® Eph. passim; 1 Oor. xv. etc. Christas resurrection is only once alluded to by 
ApoUos, Heb. xiii. 20, and that but passingly. 

^vi. l;3d.l,4,2, etc. He does not speak of viam IijoroO XptoTov or <v Xpio-roi lijcrcnJ. 
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It is confidence in the promised rest, founded on approach to God,^ — 
analogous to the belief of the old heroes and Patriarchs, but more perfect 
and less distant,- and e^dnced by endurance.^ Faith in St Paul is one- 
ness with Christ ; in this writer it has Christ for its example. It is not 
the instrument of justification, but the condition of access. It is used 
in a sense more easily intelligible, and therefore more likely to be widely 
accepted. It is '‘Christ for us” rather than "Christ in us.” Hence 
faith, as treated in this Epistle, becomes very closely allied with " endu- 
rance to the end.”'* 

(2) There is a similar difference observable in the use of the word 
PiGHTEOUSNESS. St. Paul’s use of the word is peculiar. The main dog- 
matic thesis of the Epistle to the Pomans — “justification by faith ” — is 
an illustration of the method whereby the subjective righteousness of 
God can become the objective righteousness (or justification) of man. 
To this dogma the letter before us does not allude, and Dikaiosniie is 
confined to its original meaning of simple “righteousness.” For that 
state which St. Paul calls “justification” this writer has a different 
word. The words “ imputed righteousiiess ” nowhere occur in him. 
Kighteousness with him is not a condition bestowed on man by God as 
a result of the work of Christ, but, as in James, it is faith manifested by 
obedience, and so earning the witness of God.^ Thus the word Dikaio- 
sune is stripped of judicial accessories,® and the results of a life of 
obedience based on faith are expressed by the terms “purification,” 
“sanctification,” “perfectionment.”’’ In other words, “righteousness” 
is not to tins writer “the Divine gift which faith receives ” — the wbit^ 
robe put into the outstretched bands ; but it is “ the human condition 
which faith produces,”® the inheritance which man acquires.® 

Here, again, there is no conti'adiction of St. Paul, who carefully 
guards himself against Antinomian misconceptions, and who shows that 
where faith is there works must be, just as where sunlight is there warmth 
and light must be. But though there is no contradiction, there is 
marked divergence. The identity of phraseology does but serve to bring 
into prominence the underlying differences. Even when the author 
quotes the famous verse of BEabakkuk, “ The just shall live by faith,” 
or, as he more probably wrote, “ My just man shall live by faith,” he 
applies it in a manner which is not the same as that of St. Paul. Each 
of the three words of the text has a different shade of meaning. By 

1 xi. 10. 2 X. 34 ; 3d. 40 ; xii. 22, 28. 

3 X. 35—39. 

^ xi. 1 j Tii- 1, Totydpovv . . . 5l vTrofjiov^s So Philo dofines Taitfi as “a 

bettering in all things of the soul which has cast itself for support on the Author ot all 
things ” {JDe Ahrahamo, ii. 39). 

5 IfuxpTvprjBri Aval Sixatos, xi. 4, 5. 

6 Ai/ccudca occurs tweuty-eight times in ot, Paul ; not once in this Epistle. 

7 apLoCeiv, aytiz^ea^iu, ii. 11 ; X. 10, 14, 29 ; 3dii. 12. Compare pavrgety, ptuniOTio^, 3C. 22, 

; xiL 24 (1 Pet. L 2).^ 

^ xi. 33, Sid. irtcrreoj? €ipya.(TavTO SiKaioavvriv. 

9 xi. 7, 5tJccuo<n?»ajs eyevero KXrjpovofio^. See Pfleiderer, ii. 86, 

7 
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“ the jtist ” St. Paul means be who has been justified ; ” bj faith ” he 
means “ union with Christ , ” by “ shall hve ” he means ''enter into the 
spiritual life.” The use of the text by ApoUos comes nearer to its 
original significance in the old Jewish prophet, which was that "the up- 
right man should be preserved from ruin by his fidelity.”^ How any 
careful reader with such facts before him can persist in maintaining that 
St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, must remain one of the 
strangest problems of theological criticism. 

(3 ) Once more, without the smallest contradiction between the 
Christology of St. Paul and that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we can 
trace in the latter the speciality of Alexandrian influences. The con- 
ception of the Eternal Christ, as One Who was far above all angels, is 
the same as in the Epistle to the Colossians, but the expressions used of 
Him are even stronger. In the Epistle to the Hebrews Christ is not 
only the Image of God, as He is in St Paul,^ but also, as in the Book 
of Wisdom,^ “ the effulgence of His glory, and the impress of His sub- 
stance ; ” and is not only, as in St Paul, the Instrument of creation, but 
also the upholder of all things by the word of His power. In this 
respect Apollos stands midway between St. Paul and St. John. The 
word Logos^ as directly applied to Christ, seems constantly to be in his 
mind, but he does not actually use it And yet in his first chapter,^ and 
elsewhere,® he transfers directly to Christ the attributes of the Logos of 
Philo.® And by so domg he produced a deep eflect. In the Apocalypse, 
also, Christ appears as the Logos and the High Priest In its exalted 
conception of our Lord's Divinity, and in the development of His high- 
priestly functions,^ the Epistle to the Hebrews exercised an influence 
upon the Church which perpetuated its value long after any proof of the 
superiority of Christianity to Judaism had been rendered needless by 
the inexorable demonstrations of History 

(4.) And the redemptive work of Christ is also looked at from a 
slightly different standpoint, both in its nature and its results. In St. 
Paul the decree of God and the passivity of Christ are mainly dwelt 

1 Hab ii 4 , Rom. 1 . 17 ; Heb. x. 38 See my Jjife and Worh of St. Pavl, ii. 181 ; 
Pfleiderer, Faulinism. il 89 j Weiss, Petnn. Lehrhegr. 527. 

- iiKitiv TOv 0eou TOv aopdrov, Col. L 15 J 111 . 12 ^ 2 Cor. IV 4. 

3 Wisd. vii. 25, 26. Noack suggested an ingemous theory, that the Book of Wisdom 
w^as written by Apollos before his conversion. This theory has been worked out by Dean 
Plnmptre in the JSxposttor, i. 327, 348, 409 — 435. He Educes the words common to 
Wisdom and the Epistle, such as TroKvp.€pm, dtravyaa-iJia, {nroo-Tao-c^, GepaTTiiiv, TOTTO? [xeravoLas, 

e/c^acrt?, and many more ; shows the connection of both books with Philo ; points 
to parallel passages like Heb iv. 12 and Wisd. xvui 22 ; shows that Clement of Romo 
used both books ; illustrates the sonorous style of both, the fondness for compoimds, for 
unusual words, and for an accumulation of epithets ; and calls attention to the fact that 
tie two books are mentioned m juxtaposition by Irensens (Euseb. PC. E. v. 26), and 
nearly so in the Muratonan Canon. 

4 Heb. i 1 -hL 

5 iv. 12, 13. 

® Pe SoTfin. (Mang i. 633, to yap irapoSety/xa 6 7rXT7pe<rraTO? dvrov Aoyoc 

7 It is reproduced m Clem. Rom. ad Born. 36, 58, and referred to in the Martyrdom 
of Pc^ycarjp, and the Testament of the Twelve PairioTchs. 
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iqjon, and His death xs regarded from its most mysterious aspect a.s 
being an expiatory saciifice to redeem mankind from the curse of tlie 
Law , but in the Epistle to the Hebrews Christ is not only the passive 
\dctim, but the sacrificing priest.^ The result of His willing sacnfice of 
Himself is the purification of man’s conscience from the sense of guilt, ^ 
and the sanctification of man’s life by a new relation towards Gocl. 
Guilt had rendered us impure before God. The Jews of old were 
replaced in a condition of Levitical purity, partly by sacrifices, partly 
by a sprinkling of blood. 'W e are rendered spiritually pure from the 
defilement of a tormenting conscience by the death of Christ for us 
once for all, and by tbe sprinkling of our consciences with His Blood. 
The point of view from which Christ’s death is here regarded is not the 
identity of the Christian with Christ, but the passing through the veil 
into the Holiest — the approach to Christ, and through Clirist to God. 
Even when he is dwelling directly on the death of Christ, the author 
scarcely ever uses any phrase which can be interpreted as intimating 
that it was an expiation which was necessary to manifest that God was 
righteous although He forgave sin.^ The reason -which he assigns for 
the abstract necessity of Christ’s death is that a testament can only 
come into force after the death of the testator.'* This reason, taken 
alone, explains so small a part of the matter, and so completely leaves 
out of sight the sacrificial death of Christ, and bears so slightly on the 
analogy of the ancient sacnfices on which he has so long been dwelling, 
that we are almost driven to infer that the writer supposed his readers 
to be aware of the explanation of this mystery furnished by St. Paul, 
and therefore deemed it needless to develop it further. This is the 
more remarkable, because whereas the author speaks even more strongly 
than St. Paul of the majesty of the Eternal and Pre-existent Christ, he 
yet dwells more distinctly than St. Paul on the moral and human side of 
the life of Christ — His prayers and tears, His anguish, His holy fear, His 
perfectionment through sufiering.^ He contents himself with the general 
expression that there was a moral fitness in its being thus ordained.® 
But while we can have no doubt that he accepted the truth which St. 
Paul had taught,^ we can see how natural it was for one who had been 


^ Geiger has argued that this conception came from the Saddncees, and therefore 
that the writer must have once been a Saddncee. There is nothmg to he said in favour 
of this view, and much against it. See Matt. xzii. 23, and Acts xnii 8, compared with 
Heb. vn 2 ; an. 35 ; i. li passim. 

2 The two words most frequently used are KaBapuTfioiy as inix. 13, 14 ; x, 2, 

22, &c, ; and ayuS^ew, ii. 11 ; x. 10, 14. ^ ^ ^ 

® As in Rom. iii. 25 ; G^. iii 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 21. ^ Heb. ix. 15 — 22, 

5 ii. 10 ; iv. 15 ; V. 8 ; vl 20 ; viL 2, 10 ; xii. 2, 

* (TTpeTrev rjfuv, vii. 26. 

7 That he does so is clear from such expressions as iffoAvTp««n?, ix. 15 ; at/xaTe<cxv<rca, 
IX. 22 ; lkd<TK€crOaL^ iu 17 I oirtiJ? inrep Travrb? yevayjrat flotraTOv, ii. 9. But these expressions 
make it only the more remarkable that he nowhere touches on the reason for these 
necessities — the rationale of this reconciliation He says that Christ was offered and 
man was cleansed, but he nowhere develops any theory of vicaiioiis satisfaction to 
explain the fact. (Kostlin, Johann Lehihegr, 435.) 
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trained in Alexandrian notions to accept it without being led to dwell 
upon it ; to leave it as an insoluble mystery ; to feel a difficulty in 
speahing of reconciliatioUj” or of any apparent contrast between Grods 
retributive wratli and His reconciling love. That which only co 2 cld be 
expressed in anthropomorphicy and therefore in imperfect metaphors, 
was least calculated to attract the genius of Alexandrian elucidation. 
We are not suip)rised that an Alexandrian should reverently leave this 
on one side, as being the mysterious element in Christas sacrifice which 
is to us incomprehensible. He does not therefore touch on the satis- 
faction of God’s justice, but on another aspect of Christ’s death — namely, 
the annihilation of the power of the Bevil.^ He is content to declare, 
without farther discussion, that Christ’s death is man’s purification He 
“ leaves a gap between the means and the end.”^ He dwells more on 
Christ the Sanctifier than on God the Justffier.® He speaks of Christ’s 
suffeiings as the appointed pathway of His perfection, and of the 
following of His example as the appointed means of our being peifected.^ 
Scarcely touching on St. Paul’s words "^ransom,” “reconciliation,” 
“justification,” he teaches that Christ, by His suffering and death, 
performed once for all the work of an Eternal High Priest — offered that 
sacrifice of Himself which purges the consciousness of man from its 
sense of guilt, and, as our forerunner and standard-bearer, flung ojDen 
the heaverdy sanctuary, the archetypal world, wherein man, purified 
from guilt, can enter into the Presence of God — in hope and humble 
access now, in beatific vision hereafter behind the veil® 

(5.) In seizing upon Priesthood and Sacrifice, rather than on the 


1 Compare Col. ii. 14, 15. Both writers use the word “ransom,” because as regards 
man Christ’s death has the effect of a ransom paid. But neither of them touch on the 
question, “ To whom is the ransom paid? ” And with good reason : because that question 
is an invasion of the secrets of the Deity. When men insist on trying to answer it, they 
(1) either draw out a doctrine of the Atonement which represents God in a light which 
utterly shocks the moral sense, or (2) infer, as was taught by theolo^ans for a thousand 
years, that the person to whom the ransom was paid was — the De^ ! Such a notion 
would have been abhorrent to the Alexandrian monotheism ; and that the notion of a 
“warfare or lawsuit” between Christ and Satan should for so many hundred years 
have formed a constant element of Church teaching respecting the mystery of the 
Atonement, from Augustine to Anselm, is one of the many historic facts which should 
abate the towering pretensions of an inferential theology. 

^ X. 14. 

3 See Davidson, Introd. ii. 245. 

** ii. 9, 10; xii. 6 — 11; v. 9; reAetWt?, “perfectionraent,” is a characteristic word 
of this Epistle, and it seems to include both “justification,” “sanctification,” and 
“glorification.” 

^ vi. 20 ; X. 20. It will be seen, then, that points in which the writer is not dis- 
tinctively Pauline are, (1) the prominence of reA€ioj<7-ts rather than of StKatwo-is ; (2) the 
conception of Christ less as the Cmcified and Kisen than as the sympathetic High 
Priest ; (3) the conception of approach to Hun (Trpocrepxeor^ou. Trpo?) rather than of mystic 
union with Him (Immer, Neu-Test. Theol. p. 403). (4) St. Paul’s quotations are in- 
troduced by Y^pairrat yap or Kaflus yeypairraf-, etc. (2 Cor. vi. 16, 17 ; Bom. ix. 15 ; 2 Cor. 
yi. 2 ; GaL iii. 16), those of this Epistle axe introduced by “ God ” or “ the Holy Ghost ” 
(iii. 7 ; X. 15) “ saith ” or “ witnesseth ” (Heb. ii. 6 ; vii 17 ; x. 15). (5) He holds more 
closely to the LXX. and the readings now found in Cod* Alexandrinus^ whereas St. Paul, 
follows those now found in Cod, Vaticanus (Bleek), 
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Law, as the central point of ids treatment, the writer showed his deep 
knowledge of J ewish feeling. Not only do the regulations respecting 
worship occupy the greater part of the Book of Leviticus, but, as we 
shall see further, the imagination of the people had almost concentrated 
itself upon priestly functions, and especially upon the Great Day of 
Atonement. A glance at the Talmud will show how large a part 
Priesthood occupied in the thoughts of every Jew. Thus we are told of 
the priests that their descent from Aaron was the badge of exclusive 
privilege / that in the faithful days of the first Temple each High Priest 
enjoyed an average of 23 years of office f that when he was admitted 
to service he was inspected by the Sanhedrin, and if there was so much 
as a mole on his body he was dressed in black and dismissed f that even 
if priests were unworthy, no one was to think evil of them that if a 
priest was found to be Levitically unclean while performing the Temple 
service, his juniors might at once drag him out of the Temple and brain 
him with clubs.® The very garments of the priests were not only used 
to make wicks for the great candlestick,® but were regarded as so holy 
that they had the faculty of atoning for sin — the tunic for murder, the 
ephod for idolatry, the girdle for evil thoughts ^ One passage will still 
further show their estimation “ So long,” says the tract Gittin,® com- 
menting on Ezek. xxi. 26, as there is a diadem on the head of a pnest, 
there is a crown on the head of every man. Remove the diadem from 
the head of the high-priest, and you take away the crown from the head 
of all the people.” 

(6.) There is yet another point on which we may seize as marking 
the differ ence between the writer and Sh PauL It is perhaps an accident 
that he uses a phrase — to Him that made Him ” (iii 2)® — which, 
though capable of perfectly simple explanation, yet lent itself with so 
much facility to the misiuterpretations of heresy that it acted as one of 
the causes which delayed the general acceptance of the Epistle by the 
Church. But it is no accident that the writer in three passages (vL 4 
— 8 ; X. 26 — 31 ; xiL 16, 17) uses language of such unconditional 
sternness that it was seized upon with avidity by those who held the 
uncompromising tenets of the Montan ists and Novatians. No such 
passages are to be found in St. Paul’s Epistles. The fulness of almost 
universal hope which marks the outbursts of emotional eloquence in his 
epistles, shows that such language could hardly have been used by him 
without large quaHfication, It is true, as I have shown in dealing with 
those passages, that they lend no real sanction to the conclusions which 
have been built upon them ; and that, if they did, they would stand in 


1 Berackotli, f. 29, a. 

3 Yoma, f. 19, a. 

5 Sanhedrin, f . 81, 5. 

7 Zevachim, f. 88, 6. 

3 Fol. 7, a. These and other passages 
Miscellany^ p. 107. 

^ See the note on this passage. 


3 Toma, £. 9, a. 

^ Eliddushm, f. 70, 6. 

® Shahbath, f, 21, a. 

are quoted in Mr. Hershon’s Talmudic 
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flagrant contradiction to other passages of Scripture. I believe that the 
real thou^-hts of the writer would have coincided with those of St. Paul ; 
but the use of language which lends itself to perversion with so much 
facility is yet another mark that his idiosyncrasy differs from that of 
the great Apostle. 

if, then, there be these marked differences betAveen the aspect of the 
same great Christian verities as viewed from the stP^ndpoint of St. Paul’s 
individuality and that of the writer of this Epistle, it is idle to pretend 
any longer that St. Paul was the author. The differences are there, hlo 
one can any longer overlook them. And if the differences are there, it 
is clear that the ancient guesses about an amanuensis who used the 
thoughts of St. Paul, but expressed them in his own language, fad to 
the ground.^ We are, therefore, studying the work of another wniter 
of the Apostolic age, who thought for himself, and who wi'ote in his 
own maimer. The inspiration of the Holy Spirit was not a mechanical 
dictation, which makes a man the pen rather than the penman of sacred 
utterance, and obliterates the plainest landmarks of human idiosyncrasy. 
It is a positive gain to ns that we have kere the treatise of a great 
follower of the Pauline school of thought — a school which was so com- 
pletely overshadowed by the mighty genius of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles that it scarcely produced a single other wziter of remarkable 
eminence.® 


O HAP TER XYII. 

WHO WROTE THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS ? 

Auctor Epistolae ad Hebraeos quisquis est, sive Paulus sive ut ego arhxtror 
Apoixo.” — Lvthea, ad Gen. 20. 

‘‘Q,uis porro earn composuerit non magnopere curandum est. . . Sed ipsa 
dicendi ratio et stilus alium quam Paulum esse satis testantur.*’ — Calvin, 

If the author — and by author I do not mean merely the amanuensis, but 
the actual originator of this Epistle — were not St. Paul, who was it 
I have already indicated my belief that it was Apollos, and it is now 
necessary to furnish the grounds, both positive and negative, for that all 
but certain conclusion. 

The author does not adopt the invariable practice of St Paul by 

1 Schwegler supposes that the writer tried to pass for Paul {Nachap. Zeit. ii. 304), 
and was amply refuted by Kostlin, Theol. Jahrh. 1853, p. 420 ; 1854, p. 437. 

2 The notion of Hase, that the Epistle is by a Nazarene heretic and addressed to 
Nazarenes, though partially favoured by Ritschl {AUkathol. Kircke (second edition), 
j). 159), needs no further notice (see Hilgenfeld, Einleit. 359). Every sober enquirer now 
acquiesces in the opinion that the Epistle represents Pauline views, but coloux*ed by 
Alexandrian influences, and leaning to the Jewish-Christian standpoint, so far as this 
was possible to any follower of St, Paul (See Baur, Three ChrUtian Cent, L 115, 
seqq.) 
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begi nnin g Ms Epistle with, a greeting in Ms own name, althongh it is 
clear that he meant his readers to know, both from the Epistle itself and 
tlirougli the bearer of it, who he was ; nor is his treatise full of that i*ich 
element of personality which lends to St. Pauls Epistles so indefinable 
a charm. But yet, horn the Epistle itseK we see certain broad facts. 

(1.) The writer was a Jew, for he writes as though Heathendom 
w^ere practically non-existent 

(2.) He was a Hellenist, for he exclusively quotes the Septuagint 
version, even where it diverges from the originM Hebrew.^ 

(3.) He had been subjected to Alexandrian training, for he shows a 
deep impress of Alexandrian thought, and quotes from Alexandrian 
manuscripts of the Septuagint, without pausing to question the accuracy 
of the renderings.- 

(4.) He was a man of great eloquence, of marked originality, of wfide 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and of remarkable gifts in the application 
of Scripture arguments. 

(5.) He was a friend of Timotheus, for he proposes to visit the J ewish 
Churches in Ms company. 

(6.) He was known to his readers, and writes to them in a tone of 
authority. 

(7.) He was not an Apostle, for he classes himself with those who 
had been taught by the Apostles.® 

(8.) The Apostle by whom he had been taught was St. Paul, for he 
largely, though independently, adopts Ms phraseology, and makes special 
use of the Epistle to the Eomans.'* 

(9.) He wrote before the destruction of Jerusalem, and while the 
Temple services were stiU continuing. 

(10.) It is doubtful whether he had ever been at Jerusalem, for Ms 
references to the Temple and its ritual seem to apply, not, indeed, to the 
Temple of Omas, at Leontopolis,® but mainly to the Tabernacle as 
described in the Septuagint version of the Pentateuch. 

Further than this we have no data ® on wMch to decide the question 


1 In one remarkable passage (x. 30) be follows St. Paul (Eom. xii 19) in a variant 
quotation of Dent, xxadl 35. 

- See Bleek, i. 357, and Heb. ii. 3 ; Kostlin, Thedl. Jahrh. 1853. 

Heb. il Any one wbo chooses to esqjlain away the obvious meaning of this verse 
in the interests of the Panline autborsbip, by talking of ^‘^anakoinosis ” or “ sunkatahasis,*^ 
must do so. But those technical words are bere inapplicable, and tbe supjwsed parallels 
too illusory to need refutation. Serious readers will see bow impossible it is that such 
a phrase should have been used (and that to Jewish readers !) by one wbo bad written 
such passages as Gal. i. 1, 12 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24, xii 12 ; Epb. iil 2, 3, etc. 

F. irffra, p. 190. 

^ See Wiesmer, UnterstichuTig uher d, Hebr. A great deal too much has been made 
of tbe suggestion. Philo only recognised one varpcxty lepov, and tbe Jews of Egypt never 
dreamt of looking on the Temple of Onias in tbe same light as the Samaritans looked on 
Mount Geri 2 dm, namely, as a rival shrine to the one Temple, to which they sent their 
yearly offerings. The conjeciure of Wieseler ought, therefore, to be finally dismissed. 
See the decisive remarks of Gratz, Gesch. d. Judm, iii. 31 — 34, 412. 

® The allusion in x. 34 has no bearing on the authorship. 
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of liis identity : but we may fairly assume that we should find in the 
New Testament the name of any friend and companion of St. Paul of 
sufficient authority, learning, and genius, to have been the author of so 
remarkable an Epistle. Now, the only known companions of St. Paul 
who would in any way fall under this description were Aquila, Silas, 
Titus, Barnabas, Clement, Mark, Luke, and ApoUos,^ and accordingly 
several of these were conjecturally designated as the authors, or part 
authors, in ancient days. Assuming, as we are entitled to do, that it 
was one of these, the only way to decide between them will be by a 
process of elimination. 

The claims of some of them may be dismissed at once. 

1. Aquila, for instance, coidd not have been the author ; for the 
fact that he is constantly mentioned with his wife, and even after her. 
shows that liis personality must have been somewhat insignificant,^ and 
that his wife was superior to him in energy. 

2. Titus could not have been the author, for he was a Gentile. 

3. There is nothing to be said in favour of the authorship of Silas,*'* 
especially as he seems to have been not a Hellenist, but a Jew of 
Jerusalem. 

4. Tertullian, in his usual oracular way, attributes the Epistle to 
Barnabas, but he seems to have done so by an unsupported conjecture.*^ 
The Epistle is incomparably superior to the Epistle of Barnabas, with 
its exaggerated Paulmism ; but that Epistle is not by the Barnabas of 
the New Testament, and is not earlier in date than a.d. 110.® The 

Apostle ” Barnabas, as a Levite, would more probably have described 
the Temple at Jerusalem as it then was, and if he had possessed the 
natural ability to compose such a treatise as this, he would not have 
been so immediately thrown into the shade by St. Paul from the very 
beginning of his first missionary journey.® His claims have received but 
little support, and he would have been indeed unfortunate if a false 

1 Timotheiis is, of coiirse, excluded by xiii. 23. 

2 Acts xviii. 18 ; Rom. xvd. 3 j 2 Tim. iv. 19. 

3 Only held by Bohme and Mynster. The former supposed that the Greek of 1 Peter 
was also by Silvanus, and that it resembled the Greek of this Epistle. 

^ Tert. Depudicit. 20: ‘‘Exstat enim et Bamabae titulus ad Hebraeos.” Perhaps 
he had heard of an “ Epistle of Barnabas,” and confused this letter with it. The claims 
of Barnabas axe maintained by Camerarius, Twesten, UHmann [Stud. u. Krit, 828), 
Thiersch {Comment. Hist, de Ep. ad Hehr. 1847) — ^who, however, thinks that the Epilogue 
was by St. Paul— and Wieseler {Chronol. p. 504 and Untersuchurig iiber dm Hebrderhi'iefy 
1801). Wieseler speaks of TertuUian’s assertion as the only authentic tradition on the 
subject. Bis arguments about the position of the Epistle in the Peshito, etc., seem 
to _me to be very inconclusive. Thiersch supposes that the Epilogue may have been 
written by St. Paul, and so too Delitzsch (arguing from xiiL 8). Renan also inclines 
in favour of Barnabas {H Antechrist, p. xvii.). In the Clementine Homilies (i. 9), 
Barnabas (and not St. Mark) appears as the founder of the Church of Alexandria. 

^ * See Hamack, in Herzog, s. v. Barnabas, and the article by Heberle in the old 
edition. Hefele also {Patr. Apost.) has shown how impossible it would have been for the 
Aj^stle Barnabas to see in the Jewish ceremonies mere foolish carnal mistakes about 
things which God had intended to be understood spiritually. 

® Bp. Wordsworth {Introd. p. 362) adds that il^iphanius, as a Cyprian Bishop, might 
have been supposed to know the work of a feUow-Cypriot. 
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Epistle was attributed to him, and his real Epistle, which was so far 
supeiior, assigned to another. 

5. St. CLEME^'T’s claims, though mentioned by several of the 
Fathers,^ tcia-y be set aside, because we have one genuine Epistle from 
his hands, and — independently of differences of view — that letter is 
sufficient to show that he had not the capacity to WTite the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Besides this he quotes from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as though it were of co-ordinate authority to the rest of Holy Scripture, 
which he cei’tainly could not have done in the case of any writing of 
his owm^ 

6. St. Mark has never been seriously suggested as the possible 
author, because his Gospel presents no points of analogy to this Epistle 
either in style or sentiment. Further than this, it is probable that he 
also was a Jew of Jerusalem, and his connexion with St. Peter was 
closer and more permanent than his connexion with St. PauL 

7. St. Luke, though often suggested as the scribe of the letter ^ — on 
the hypothesis that the thoughts came directly from St. Paul — could not 
possibly have been the author. It is true that in the Gospel and the 
Acts we frequently find words and idioms which occur in this Epistle.'* 
That is a phenomenon which is not difficult to explain in the case of two 
writers who had passed through the same kind of training, and had lived, 
perhaps, in each otheEs company, and certainly in close contact with the 
mind and teaching of St. Paul. But in spite of these resemblances the 
style and the tone of the Epistle to the Hebrews differ essentially from 
those of St. Luke. Balanced rhetoric and majestic periods are nowhere 
found in the writings of the Evangelist, and it is psychologically difficult 
to believe that a wHter whose prevailing tone of mind was tender and 
conciliatory should have written passages of such uncompromising stern- 
ness as those which occur in Hebrews vi. 4 — 8 ; x. 26 ; xii. 27. In 
these passages the sternest Montanists exulted, and they were used as 
bulwarks 'of the Hovatians in their refusal to re-admit the lapsed to 
Baptism or the ILord’s Supper ; but they have always raised a difficulty 

1 U.g., Origen {'O. infra, Excurs. IX.), Euthalius, Eusebius (jET. E". Hi. 18), and Jerome. 
The view is accepted as probable by Erasmus and Calvin. Almost the only modem 
writer who maintains this view is Kiethmayer [Einleit, p. 681). 

It is strange that Euthalius (A.D. 460) should say tow yap koI t6v xapcucrrjpa, 
though it is true enough that many of the sentiments resemble each other (pv Troppco 
Ttt iv sKarepotg to6s avyypdfjipajcrt vo^para KoSecrravat, Euseb. E. uL 38). Bnt the resemblance 
is merely due to direct plagiarism, while the difference in strength and originality is 
immeasurable. 

3 Clemens Alex., Origen, Orotius, Hng, Stier, Guerike, E. Delitzsch, Ebrard, 
Bisping, Wieseler, Kenan. 

Clemens Alex, observes on the general resemblance of style {r'ov odtrov between 
the Epistle and the Acts. The parallels are tabulated by Lunemann in his edition of the 
Epistle, and are constantly referred to by Delifczsch and Ebrard. Among them are 
tvAxt^eto^at, eit to iravreXe^, Tjyovpevo^^ apxny^ (used of Christ, Acts Hi. 15, V. 31 ; Heb. H. 10, 
XU. 2), papTvpovpevo^, irapc4v<Tp6^, /ulctoxo?. They are, however, of no decisive importance. 
See Eiehm, Lekrbegriff, p. 886, note. Moreover, St. Luke more closely followed St. 
Paulas theological views and expressions els xpio-Toi^ StKatovcrdat. ‘lijcrov, etc.. 

Acts xiii- 39 ; Luke xviii. 14) than this writOT does. See supra, cap, xvi. 

■ 7 * 
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in the minds of those who reject the ruthless dogma that there is no 
forgiveness for post-haptisraal sin.^ Apart from these considerations, it 
appears to be almost certain that St. Luke was a Gentile Christian,- anrl 
there is much ground for the tradition which describes him as a Pi’osel yte 
of Antioch. He could not, therefore, have written this Epistle. It may 
be regarded as an axiom that it could not have been written by any one 
of Gentile birtk 

8. If, then, the writer was neither St. Paul nor any of these, we are 
led by the exhaustive process to consider the claims of Apollos, and we 
at once find not only that none of those objections can be urged against 
him which are fatal to the claims of the others, but also that he meets 
in every one of the ten particulars the requirements of the problem. 
He was a Jew ; he was a Hellenist ; he was an Alexandrian ; he was a 
friend of St. Paul and had been deeply influenced by his teaching; 
he could not have been specially familiar with the Temple ritual ; he 
was remarkable for originality ; he was an attractive orator ; he was 
a powerful reasoner; he was a man of great personal authority ; he 
taught with so much independence, that St. Paul formally recognised 
his gift of maturing and preserving the germs of truth which he 
himself had sown.® Had St. Paul and St. Luke deliberately designed to 
point out a man capable of writing the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
they could not have chosen any words more suitable to such an object 
than those by which they actually describe him as a Jew, an 
Alexandrian by birth, an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, 
fervent in spirit, who, after having been carefully taught the way 
of the Lord, began fco teach accurately the things concerning the 
Lord,” and powerfully confuted the Jews out of the Scriptures.*^ Even 
in minor matters we trace the same congruence between Apollos and 
the writer of this Epistle. We are told that he was originally 
acquainted only with the baptism of J ohn, and this writer places the 
“ doctrine of baptisms ” among the rudiments of Christian teaching.® 
We are told that “ he began to speak with confident boldness in the 
Synagogue,” and this writer has a high estimate of confident boldness 
as a virtue which the Christian should always retain.® Lastly, we 
see in Apollos the rare combination of a dislike of prominence 
with a remarkable power of oratory. This is exemplified in his refusal 
of the invitation of the Corinthians, some of whom so greatly admired 
his culture and oratory that they preferred his teaching even to that 

^ Even the Kovatians did not exclude the hope that God would foi^ve post-baptismal 
sins. Acesius, a Novatian bishop, said that “those who had sinned a sin tinto death’’ 
could not be indeed admitted to the Christian mysteries, eXrrCBa Se rij^ a^yea-eo)^ . . . irapa tov 
©€ov €KS€xe(T6au (at the Council of Nice ; Socr, J?. JEJ, i, 10} . 

2 Col. iv. 11 — 15. See my Life of St. Paul, i. 480. 

3 Some of these peculiarities in the mind and manner of Apollos are illustrated by 
the allusions to the partisans who used his name in Corinth (1 Cor iii.). 

^ Acts xviii. 24 — 28, xix, 1 ; 1 Cor. iii. 4 — 6. 

5 Acts xviii. 26 ; Heb. vi. 2- 

® TToppijiTid^etreaL, Acts xviii, 26 ; t^v iroppijo-wv, X. 36 ; iii. 6. 
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of St. PauL In that generous refusal he displayed the verv feeling 
which would have induced him to suppress all personal references, e% en 
when his readers were perfectly well acquainted with the name and 
antecedents of him who was addressing them. 

It is stated as an insuperable objection to this theory that the 
Church of Alexandria retained no tradition that this Epistle was 
written by their brilliant fellow-countryman. But although Apollos 
was an Alex^drian by birth and by training, it does not follow 
that he had lived in his native and as he had left the city before 
he became a Christian, he may have been a stranger to the Alexandrian 
Christians. We do not hear a word about the Epistle in that Church 
until a century after it was written. At any rate, this difficulty is 
not so gi’eat as that which arises from the supposition that the Epistle 
was the work of St. Paul, and yet was not recognised as such for some 
centuries by the Western Church, and only partially and hesitatiugly by 
the Eastern Church.^ For there would be every temptation to attribute 
the work to the Apostle, and none to associate it with the name of 
Apollos, which, except in one or two Churches, seems to have been 
but little known.^ 

It is^ not a decisive objection to the Apollonian authorship that 
no one is known to have suggested it before Luther. We have seen 
that in the early centuries the Epistle was only assigned to this or that 
author by a process of tentative guesswork. Those who saw that 
St. Paul could not have been the actual author often adopted one of the 
arbitrary hypotheses, that it is a translation, or that the sentiments and 
the language were supplied by different persons. The self-suppression 
of Apollos resulted in the comparative obscurity of his work, and 
the Fathers, having nothing but conjecture to deal with, fixed upon 
names every one of which was more generally familiar than that of the 
eloquent Alexandrian. And if it be strange that the name of Apollos 
should not have been preserved by the Church to which the letter 
was despatched, we may account for this by the absence of super- 
scription, and by the f^t that it was only addressed to the Jewish 
section of that Church. This much may be said with certainty, that if 
it were not written by Apollos, at any rate the evidence which points to 
him as its author is more various and more conclusive than that which 
can be adduced to siipport the claims of any one else. It is a greater 

1 The reading of D (the Codex Bezae) in Acts xviii 24 (w rp varpiSi) may be a mere 
conjectnxe. 

^ The last paragraphs are more in the style of St. Paul than any of the rest ; and even 
in modem times this has led Thiersch and others into the opinion that, though the body 
of the Epistle was not written by him, yet he adopted it as his own, and wrote the last 
chapter with his own hand. The suggestion is untenable, but the superficial grounds on 
which it rests were sufficient to lead many, in uncritical days, to assume that the whole 
Epistle was written by the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

3 The passages on which we can alone depend for our knowledge of Apollos are 
Acts xviii. 24 — 28 ; 1 Cor. iii. 4—6 : xvi, V2 (comp. Rom. xvL 3:2 Tim. iv. 10) : 
Tit. iii. 13. ‘ 
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testimony in his favour that his name, when once suggested by a flash 
of happy intuition, should have been accepted, with more or less 
confidence, by an ever-increasing number of trained and careful critics 
of all schools,^ than that it should not have occurred to the less laborious 
and penetrating examination of writers in the early centuries. To 
suppose that even an Origen or a Jerome — much less an Augustine — 
subjected the Epistle to that minute comparative study, word by word 
and line by line, which it has since received from writers like Bleek and 
Tholuck, and in its theological aspect from Delitzsch, Eiehm, Ebrard, 
Eeuss, and Pfleiderer, is to ignore facts. The decision of the future will 
be that it was either written by Apollos or by some writer who is 
to us entirely unknown. 

As to the date of the Epistle, our only clue is furnished by the 
certainty that it was written before the destruction of Jenisalem 
in A.D. 70, and by the allusion to the liberation of Timotheus.^ Had 
it been written after the fall of Jerusalem, the arguments of the writer 
might have been stated with tenfold force. The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas, for instance (4, 16), is able to treat very differently a 
similar line of reasoning. The destruction of Jerusalem came like 
a Divine comment on all the truths which are here set forth. It is 
no answer to this difficulty that J osephus,® the Mishna, the Gemara, the 
Epistles of Barnabas,^ and Clement,® and Justin Martyr,® continue 
to speak of the Temple worship in the present tense after the City and 
Temple had been destroyed.^ In the Epistle to the Hebrews we are 
dealing not with a figure of speech,® but with the structure of an 
argument. A writer who could argue as in Heb. x. 2, without adding 
the tremendous corroboration which his views had received from the 
Divine sanction of History, could not have written the Epistle at all. 

The allusion to Timothy is too vague to admit of any certain 
conclusion being founded upon it. It is probable that Timothy 
obeyed the summons to come immediately to Borne which he had 
received from St. Paul,® and that in the then exacerbation of the 
imperial government against the Christians he so far shared in the peril 
of the great Apostle as to have been thrown into a prison. He may 
have been subsequently set free because of the harmlessness of his 
character and the lack of evidence against him. If so, this Epistle 
must have been written soon after the year of St. Paufs death, at 
the end of a.d. 67, or the beginning of a.d. 68. This date suits well 

1 Luther, Osiander, Le Clerc, Heumanu, L. Mailer, Semler, Ziegler, Dindorf, Bleek, 
Tholuck, Credner, !^uss, Rothe, Feilmoser, Lutterbeck, Guerike, DeWette, Liinemann, 
Alford, Kurz, Davidson, Plumptre, Moulton. A few writers — e.^., E. Eostlin, Moll, 
Ewald, Eiehm — think that the name of the author is undiscoverable. 

2 Heb. xiii. 23. 3 vii. 6, §§ 7 — 12; c. Apion, i. 7 ; ii. 8, 23. 

■* Bamah, 7. ® Clemens Eom. i. 40. ® Dial. c. Tryph. 107. 

7 This argument is used by Keim {Jem wn Nazara, i. 148, 636), who, with Yolkrr^ar 
{Beh Jem, 388) and Holtzmann (in Schenkefs Bibellexicon), tries to bring down the date 
of the Epistle to the persecution of pomitian. 

8 See Hilgenfeld, JEmleit. 381, 9 2 Tim. iv. 9, 21, 
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with the allusions which indicate that the firet generation of Christians 
had already passed, or was rapidly passing, away. 

It was addressed to Jewish Christians exclusively — ^to Jews by buth, 
who, though they had been converted,* were in imminent danger of 
apostasy, and who had been subjected to persecution, which was not, 
however, so severe as to have led to many martyrdoms." If we could 
assume that the last four verees were a special postscript to some par- 
ticular Church, it might be supposed that the letter was rather intended 
as a treatise in which Jews were addressed in the abstract f but even 
then it must have been sent in the first instance to at least one 
Church. 

L That this was not the CTurch of Jerusalem"* is all but certain. It 
is true that the Mother Church might have been specially interested by 
ali that the writer says ; but the saints of Jerusalem would have been 
hai'dly likely to welcome a letter from a Hellenist, which only quoted 
from the Septuagint, and which was written in Greek. Moreover, it 
cannot be said of them, in any ordinary sense, that ‘^they had not 
yet resisted unto blood nor were they in a position to minister to the 
saints,^^ being themselves overwhelmed in the deepest poverty; nor 
would it be likely that no allusion should have been made to the fact 
that some of them must have actually heard the words and witnessed 
the sufierings of Christ ; nor would any of St. Paul’s companions have 
been entitled to address them in the tone of authority* which the writer 
adopts ; nor were the Christians of Palestine specially interested in 
'Timothy. A Paulinist in the position of ApoUos could not have ven- 
tured to reproach the Church of the earliest saints in such words of 
severe and authoritative rebuke for their ignorance and childishness as 
occur in Heb. v. 11 — 14. This passage is alone sufficient to show the un- 
likelihood that the “ Hebrews ” addressed are the Palestinian Christians.® 

iL Corinth, which would otherwise be naturally conjectured, is 

1 Heb. iL 3, 4 ; iv. 14 ; v. 11 ; vL 1 ; viii. 1 ; x. 19, etc. Comp. Acts vi. L Hase 
supposes that it was addressed to a group of Palestinian Nazarites ; Stuart, that it was 
written by St. Paul to Csesarea ; Boehme, that it was sent to Antioch. 

- Wieseler {Untei'sitckung, ii. 3, seq.) has conclusively proved that the term 
“ Hebrews ” need not be confined to Palestinian Jews. (See 2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iiL 5.) 
Josephus originally wrote his ‘‘Jewish War” in Aramaic, yet he tells us it was 
meant for Jews all over Asia (see Tholuck, Jffebr, p. 97). Moreover, it is far from 
certain that the superscription rrpb? ‘E^potovs is genuine. Prom the Muratorian Canon we 
might suppose that in another inscription it was called “to the Alexandrians.” 

^ So Euthalins thought : vao-i rails jreptTojut^s vt<rTev(raj!rtv 'BPpaXoi.s. Delitzsch is there- 
fore mistaken when he says that it was the unanimous ancient opinion that it was 
addressed to Jndsea. 

TTOv Se ovcrtv €3re<TTeAA£»'; fftcH Sokcl ey *lapoa'oXvftOLS kol UaXau-arCvrif Chrysost. PtoO&JI in 
Hd)r. ; and so, too, Theodoret. This is the view of Bleek, De Wette, Tholuck, 
Thiersch, Delitzsch, Lunemann, Kiehm, Ebrard, Lange ; but the notion is being readily 
abandoned. It sprang from the Greek Fathers, and it is a mistake to suppose that it is 
necessitated by the title “ the saints ” (1 Cor. vi. 1 ; 2 Cor. L 1 ; viii. 4, &c,). 

'5 Heb. vi 10. 

® Ebrard supposes that it was meant for Christian neophytes at Jerusalem, who were 
rendered anxious by being excluded from the Temple worship. 
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excluded by tbe allusion (ii. 3) wMch points to a Church founded by 
one of the original Twelve Apostles. 

iii. Alexandria^ would have seemed probable, and has in its favour 
the dubious allusion of the Muratorian Canon; but Timothy had no 
relations with Alexandria, and (which is a far more serious objection) it 
is unlikely that a Church like that of Alexandria would have forgotten 
the authorship of a letter by one of their own countrymen, if‘ it had 
been in the first instance addressed to them.^ 

iv. If our conjecture about Timothy’s imprisonment be correct, it 
could not have been addressed to Rome, which otherwise has many con- 
siderations in its favour.^ It was well known to St. Clemens of Rome, 
and some of the allusions of the Epistle might suit the Heronian perse- 
cution, On the other hand, the tortures spoken of are somewhat distant 
in time (ras TpSr^poy Tjfiepas, X- 32), and the Roman Church more than 
any other Jiad resisted unto blood.^ We have no hint in the New 
Testament thafc ApoUos ever visited Rome ; and a writer addressing the 
Jews of that city, and familiar with the Epistle to the Romans,® would 
hardly have ignored the existence of the Gentiles. Again, although this 
hypothesis would indeed account for the conviction of the Roman 
Church that the Epistle was not written by St. Paul, it would be difficult 
to explain why Clement, who knew the Epistle — and who, if it had been 
sent to the Roman Church, must from the nature of the case have known 
the name of the writer — handed down no tradition on the subject. If 
we must single out one Church as the probable recipient of the letter, it 
would be the Jewish portion of the Church of Ephesus, where both 
ApoUos and Timotheus were well known, and in which they had both 
laboured. 

1 Heb. ii. 3. See Dean Plumptre’s argument in the Expositor^ i. 428 — 432, that it is 
addressed to Christian ascetics connected with Alexandria. The notion that it was 
addressed to Adexandria is adopted by Schmidt, Bleek, Credner, VoUnnar, Kdstlin, 
Bunsen {Hippolytus, i. 3G5), Hilgenfeld, Ullmann, Schleiermacher, and Wieseler {Chron. 
496). 

- Schlfeiermacher, EirHeit. 445 ; Ad. Maier, Hehr. 4. If w irarpCSi, the reading of 
D in Acts xviii. 25, is correct, ApoUos had been converted in Alexandria. Hilgenfeld 
{Einleit. 357) gets over the difficulty by supposing that it may have beeii addressed as a 
‘private letter to one section of the Church. 

3 It was suggested by Wetstein (iV. T. ii. 386), and supported at length by Hokmann 
(Bunsen’s Bihelw^k, viii. 432 ; Stud. u. Krit. 1859), Kurtz, Renan, and Alford (Introd. 
to Hebrews). It is the view of Eichhom, Schulz, Baur, Holtzmann, &c. Ewald thinks 
it may have been written to — Ravenna ! Wdibald Grimm fixes on Jamnia ; Hofmann 
on the Jewish section of the Church at Antioch. 

i This expression must surely refer to martyrdom (since alfia is used so often of the 
El(^ of Christ, Eph. ii. 13 ; Rev. vi, 10, &c.), as /iexp« Zavarov does. 2 Macc. xiii 14 ; 
Phil. ii. 8. The context also points to this meaning, and not to a pugilistic metaphor. 
It Cannot be r^arded as certain that cKfiao-iv in xiii. 7 means martyrdom. 

^ The following are some of the paraUels between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
that to the Romans : — 

Rom. xii. 1—21. Heb. xiii. 1 — 6 ; x. 30. 

xiv. 7. xiii. 9. 

XV. 33. xiii. 20, 

In Heb. x. 30 there is a quotation which agrees neither with the Hebrew nor the LXX. 
of Deut. xxxii 35, but is also found in Bom. xii. 19, ifioi iyii ayrearoSioc-ia, 
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The place from which the Epistle was written can only be a matter 
of guess, since there is nothing to indicate it, and least of ail the expres- 
sion ‘^thev of Italy” in xiii. 24. That clause, as we shall see, is quite 
vague. It may equally well imply that the Epistle was written in 
Italy, or in any Church in which there happened to be a few Italian 
Christians. 

We hear of Apollos for the last time in the Epistle to Titus (iii. 13), 
where we find that he was expected in Crete during the course of some 
missionary journey. At that point he disappears from Christian his- 
toiy^ ; but he will, as we believe, speak to the Church to the end of time 
in the eloquent teachings of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


CHAPTEE XYIIL 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

“ . . . Nihil interesse cnjus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri sit, et quotidie, eccle- 
siarum lectione celebretur.’’ — J ek. Bp. 129, ad Jjardanum. 

“Das ist eine atarke, machtige, uud hohe Epistcl.” — L uther. 

Of this ye see that the Epistle ought no more to be refused for a holy, godly, 
and catholic than the other authentic Scriptures.” — ^T ynuale. 

SECTION I. 

THE SUPEKIORITY OF CHRIST. 

“ Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Ghristus imperat .” — Inscription on OhelisT: at 
Home. 

Having now examined aH that can be ascertained respecting the author 
of the Epistle, and the circumstances in which it originated, we are 
more in a position to follow the outline of its teachings. The w-riter^s 
main object was to prevent the Jewish Christians from apostatising 
under the stress of persecution, by convincing them that they would 
find in the finality and transcendence of the Christian Faith a means of 
perfection and a path of blessedness which the shadow of their old cere- 
monial Judaism could never afford. This end he achieves by a com- 
parison between Christianity and Judaism under the double aspect of 
\l) ^t]xe Mediators hetween God and man, by whom' they were respec- 
tively represented, and (2) the rtatwre of the Uessiv^s which they were 
calculated to impart. 

Of those five familiar divisions — ^greeting, thanksgiving, didactic 
nucleus, resultant moral application, final salutations and benedictions 
— ^which constitute the normal structure of the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
first two are entirely wanting. The writer begins with the statement 
of his thesis, that God has given to the world by His Son the complete 
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and final revelation of His will. Christians were taunted by Jews as 
apostates from Jehovah and renegades from Moses, who had abandoned 
the liaw which had been delivered by the mediation of Angels, and had 
proved faithless to the Aaronic priesthood ; they were told that by 
accepting as their Messiah a crucified malefactor they had forfeited all 
the blessings and promises of the Old Covenant. It is the object of the 
writer, first, to convince them, with many an interwoven warning, 
that, on the contrary, Christ, as ihe Son of God, is above all mediators 
and all priests, and the sole means of perfect and confident access for 
all men to the Holy Sanctuary of God’s Presence. He therefore 
proves that Christ is above AngelsJ and that this supremacy was in no 
sense weakened by His earthly humiliation, which was the voluntary 
and predestined necessity whereby alone He could have effected His 
redeeming work ; that He is above Moses by His very nature ; above 
Joshua, because He leads His people into their true and final rest ; 
like Aaron in being called of God and in being able to sympathise with 
men, but above Aaron, first because Has Priesthood is eternal and not 
hereditary, and next because He is personally sinless, and thirdly 
because His Priesthood was established by an oath, and most of all 
because of the incomparable benefits resulting from it. He is only to 
be paralleled by the mysterious Melchizbdek, the kingly Prince of 
Peace, anteiior and superior to Aaron, springing from another tribe 
than that of Levi, and belonging to an earlier and loftier dispensation 
than that of Sinai. He is at once the unchangeable Priest and the sin- 
less sacrifice. And this change of Priesthood involves a change of the 
Law, and the introduction of a New Covenant, and an entrance into 
the true archetypal sanctuary which God made and not man. 

Ha\’ing thus in the first eight chapters shown the superiority of 
Christ to all those to whom was entrusted the dispensation of the 
Mosaic Covenant, he proceeds, secondly, in the ninth and tenth chap- 
ters, to show the vast superiority of this New Covenant as the fulfilling 
of the shadowy types and symbols of the Mosaic Tabernacle, and as 
having rendered possible — not by the impotence of repeated animal 
sacrifi-ces, but by the blood of Christ once offered — a perfect puiification 
from sin. Under the New Covenant as under the Old there is sin and 
the need of expiation, and therefore in the New Covenant as in the Old 
there is a Temple, a Sacrifice, and a High Priest — only that these are 
not temporary, but eternal ; not human, but Divine.^ 

On the basis of this double comparison of the two covenants as regards 
their agents and their he passes, (1) into exhortations to confidence 

and steadfastness in that faith of which he records the many memorable 
triumphs ; (2) into warnings against the awful peril of apostasy and 

1 “Messiali is greater tlian the Patriarchs, Moses and the Ministering Angels.’*— Talkut 
Chadash^ f. 144, h (SchOttgen). I am also referred to Talkut Sldmoni, pt. 2, f, 53, 3 : “ He shall 
he exalted above Abraham and shall be extolled above Moses, and shall be more sublime thau 
the Ministering Angels/’ 

* See Reuss, Tli&ol. Chr&i. H. 274. 
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willing sin ; and (^) into practical inculcations of duties both general 
and special, ending witli a few brief personal messages, and a single 
word of benediction. 


The keynotes of the Epistle are the phrases, By how much 

MORE (^u<T(p ixuXKov^^ and -A. BETTER OOTENANT {KpiltTuv BiuBtjkt}'^. 

In one grand sentence, eminently original in its expressions, and 
pregnant with thoughts which would be capable of almost iiidetinite 
expansion, the writer states the thesis on wliich he intends to base his 
warnings against the peril and folly of retrogression into an imperfect 
and abrogated dispensation. 

“ God, who in many portions ^ and in many manners^ of old^ spake to the 
fathers in the prophets * at the end of these days ® spake unto us in His Son, whom 
He appointed Heir of all things, by whom also He made the world;® who being the 
effulgence 7 of His glory, and the stamp of His substance,® and sustaining all 
things by the utterance of His power,^ after making purification of sins,^” sat 
on the right hand of the Majesty in high placesA^ having proved Himself ]>y so much 
better than the angels as He hath inherited a more excellent name than thej^’’^^ 

In this powerful Introduction, of which the opening words alone are 
a marvellously instructive summary of the religious history of the world 
before Christ,^" he declares the dawn of the last seon of God's earthly 
dispensations, by setting forth the supremacy of the Son of God over all 
created things, and the finality of His redemptive work. Apart from 
the stateliness and artistic balance of the language, we find in these 
three verses no less than six expressions which occur only in this 
Epistle, and at least nim constructions ^ which, even when not rare in 

1 Not giving at once a final and ^rfect revelation, ‘but revealing Himself part by part — 
lifting the veil fold by fold (1 Cor. xiii. 9, eic /lepows 7rpo<j>7jrevofLev) 

3 By promises, sacrifices, Urim, dreams, voices, simihtudes, prophets specially com- 

missioned, 

3 Malachi, the last of the Old Testament prophets, lived b.c. 320. 

* like the Hebrew i "ill. Cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 6 ; Matt. ix. 34. 

3 Compare ix 26. A recognised Messianic expression, Dan. viii. 17 ; lii. 13. The “ last days " 
date from Christ’s Advent. They are the Achanth Jiayamvm, the /catpb? and the 

OT/weAeia tS>v alavav. With them ends the former dispensation (the Olam Jiazzeh, the aim’ oBros), 
and begins the Olam habha, or the fj.4XXmv aliot^ The “ last days'* (Jas. v. 3) are to be ended by 
“ the last crisis ” (Koipo^ ttr^aros, 1 Pet. i. 5 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1), after which come “ the rest ” and 
“ the sabbatism ; ” but the “ last iiour ” has b^un (1 Jas ii. 18). 

* lAt , “The ages,” Hebr. Olamim; but in this Epistle it means “the Universe,” hein^ used 
in its Rabbinic and post-Biblical sense, as in li. 3, “ by faith we believe KaTypTicrSai tovs alojua? ; " 
V. infra ad loc. Gf. Tobit xiiL 6 : 1 Tim. i. 17 ; Col. i. 5 ; John i. 3 — 10. 

7 Cf. Wisd. viL 26. Philo, De Mand. Opi/. i. 35. “Light o/(e<) Li^t.” 

8 In Philo, De Monarch, ii. p. 219, the Logos is compart to a seal-ring. 

8 Col. 1 17 ; Eph. vi. 10. Similarly Philo calls the Logos Ster,ubs rwv avdvrfov. 

E, K, L, M, Syr., Copt., .Slthiop.^&c., add SI ccuutov, “ by Ptis own act.” This is in any case 
involved in the miadle Trotriaciftevo^. In “ purification ” there may be a glance at Tom Sahkip- 
purim, the Day of Atonement, yuepa tou KoBapiapov. (Ex. xxix. 36, LXX ) 

The old “ Ubiquitarian*' controversy, as to whether “ the right hand of God is everywhere " 
is now as dead as hundreds of other theological controversies once waged with much dogmatic 
bitterness. Namely, the title of “ Only-begotten Son,” 

13 The paronomasia of the first words, and the general style of the sentence, onght to have 
been sufilcient to prove, on the very threshold, that the Epistle is not a translation. 

1^ Hapax legometwLy as far as the New Testament is concerned. iroAv/xepai?, B-oAurpoffOK, 

aTTavyacrput^ ^apajcTrjp, jaryoAiotruKij, Stai^pwrepou. 

13 TToAat, AaATjtraS, eir icr^drov Tuy iipiepiay, rovnav, <f)4piav (in this sense), KaOaynapiiy nn' opofiTwyt 
iy toawT^ - . • oay, KptttTWf (in this sense), St4x4>optaTepoy wapd. 
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themselves, occur nowhere in St. Paul, together with others which occur 
hut once in all his thirteen Epistles. 

The manner in which the writer here introduces his subject is not 
only full of majesty, but it also goes straight to the point. In a tone 
which reminds us of the Ohristology of the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Ephesians he sets forth the supreme exaltation of Christ as Light of 
(i.e., from iK) Light and very God of very God^ — as the enthroned 
exalted Purifier from sin. He specifies particularly his superiority to 
Angels. The necessity for doing this points not so much to those 
seductive influences of Essene speculation against which St. Paul argues 
in his Epistle to the Colossians — for here there seems to be no danger of 
the worship of Angels — but rather to the Judaic boastings that their 
fiery Law was uttered by the mediation of Angels on Mount Sinai, and 
must therefore be superior to any teaching of man. The exaltation of 
Angels was, both at this period and long afterwards, a tendency of 
Jewish thought. In the fourth book of Esdi*as we find many specula- 
tions about the greatness of Gabriel, Uriel, Michael, Paguel, Paphael, 
the starry and the sleepless ones.® In the almost contemporary Epistle 
of Clemens of Borne ^ the argument is again expanded and enforced. It 
was necessary, therefore, to show that Christ was not a mere man whom 
it was idolatry to adore, but that he was above all the heavenly Princi- 
palities and Powers ; and even more than this — that men themselves, 
by virtue of Christ’s work, were more concerned than Angels in the 
teon of futme glory. That J esus was the Christ and the Son of God, 
he does not need to prove, because he is writing to those who had 
accepted Him as their Messiah ; but it was necessary to show that this 
Messiah was Divine, and that even the angelic heralds of Sinai‘S 
shrank into insignificance in comparison with His eternal and final 
work. 

This he proceeds to prove in the remainder of the chapter by that 
Scriptural method which was to the Jews more conclusive than any 
other, and with which the writings of St. Paul have ali-eady made us 
familiar. He does so in a mosaic of magnificent quotations from the 
second, the ninety-seventh, the forty-fifth, and the hundred-and-second 
Psalms, and from Deuteronomy and the Second Book of Samuel. 

For to which of the angels said He ever. My Son art thou ; to-day have I 
begotten thee ? ® And again, I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son ? 

1 It is strange tbat tbe great majority of clergymen, in reading tlie Nicene Creed, should 
still say, “ God. 6f God, Light 5f Light '—which is snrely quite meaningless— instead of “ God 
of God, Light of Light.” 

- See Supernat. ^lig. i. 93. 

® Clem, ad Cor. 36. 

* Ajjollos gdves no sanction to Philo’s distinction that the Ten Commandments were uttered 
by the immediate voice of God, and the rest of the Law by angels. 

5 Ps. ii. 7 j on its Messianic interpretation compare Rom. i. 4 ; Acts xiii. 3. Kimchi and 
Eashi testify to this bemg the ancient view. The whole clause must he taken together, for 
angels are willed sons in Job i. 6 ; Dan. iii. 25; and in LXX. (A) Ps. xxix. 1 ; Dent. xLv. 1, etc. 
** To-day a part of “God’s Eternal now.** 

^ 2 &im. vil, 14 ; Philo, Legg. AUegg. iii. 8» The allnsioil is perhaps to the Incarnation. 
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And when He, again, ^ bringeth the firstborn into the habitable world, Ho saith, 
And let aU the Angels of God worship HimA And of the Angels He saith. 
Who maketh His Angels winds, and His mini^^ters a dame of fire but to the Son, 
thy throne, O God,-* is for ever and ever. And the sceptre of rectitude is the 
sceptre of thy® kingdom. Thou lovedst righteousness, and hatedst lawlessness; 
therefore did God, thy God, anoint thee with the oil of exultation above thy fellows.^ 
And thou, 0 Hord, in the beginning didst found the earth, and the heavens fire the 
work of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou remain est. And they all shall 
wax old as doth a garment, and as a man tle shalt thou roll them up/ and* they shall 
he changed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.s But to which of 
the angels has He said at any time, Sit at Hy right hand until I make thine enemies 
a footstool of thy feet Are they not all ministrant spirits, sent forth for service 
for the sake of those who are about to inherit salvation ? ^ 

This mode of argument, by Scriptural quotation, has been made a 
needless stumbling-block, on the ground that some of the passages here 
adduced in proof of Christ’s exaltation were originally addressed to 
Da\dd and Solomon, and had a directly historical reference. That such 
passages did really have such a primary reference no fair reasoner is 
likely to deny ; but to assert that they had such a reference only is to 
repudiate an interpretation which they may obviously bear, and which 
had been attached to them by the nation among whom they originated 
for centuries before, as well as for centuries after, the coming of our 
Lord. Let us take these quotations in order. Xo one will question 
that the second Psalm was originally a song of trust and anticipated 
triumph in times of gathering war ; that the words of 2 Sam. viL 14 
were, in the first instance, addressed to Solomon ; that in Psalm xcvii. 7 
(if that be source of the quotation), or in Deuteronomy xxxii, 43 — the 
song of Moses — the “Elohim” are bidden to worship God; that the 
forty-fifth Psalm was an epithalamium for Solomon, or one of his 
successors; that in Ps. ciL 25 the “O Lord” does not exist in the 

1 If the “again " merely introduces a new quotation, as m i. 5, ii. 13, iv. 5, etc., there is no 
difficulty except the very strange misplacement (hyperhaton). But it seems better to apply it 
prophetically to the Final Advent, though I have left the translation ambiguous, as the 
original is. 

2 Ps. xcvii. 7 (cf . Deut. xxxii. 43). The LXX ,, the Syriac, and the Vulgate, render Elohim. by 
“ angels,’* as in Ps. viii. 6, etc. ; the Cb^dee, by “ all who worship idols.” 

® Ps. civ. 4. Both ayye'Aous and nveupuna. are dubious ; ayye'Aovs means either “ messengers ** 
or “ angels ” ; -jn/fVfjucTa either “ winds ” or “ spirits” The context shows that the latter meanings 
are intended here. In the original the conteait seems to demand an inversion, i.e., “ He mateth 
the winds His messengers, the flaming fire His ministers” — ^but grammatical considerations 
make this difficult to accept. See Perowne, The Psalms, ii. 229, 237. Further, the Eabbimc 
notion was that the angels could “clothe themselves with the changing garment of natural 
phenomena," and be changed into wind and flame (W etst and Schottgen, adloc). 

* Ps. xlv. 6, 7. ® Or “ His kingdom,” 

® Here all the ancient versions render Mohim as a vocative ; modems render it “ Thy Divine 
throne,” as 1 Cbxon. xxdx. 23. The Jews have never doubted its Messianic interpretation, and 
the Chald. Paraphrast on ver. 3 was, “ Thy beauty, O King Messiah, is greater than that of the 
Son of men ” (Schbttgen) . See Perowne, i. 357. 

7 D, read aAAa|eis, as in Hebrew and ^in the Alexandrian MS. of the IlXX, which 

this Epistle generaDy follows. 

® Ps. cii. 25. Although “ 0 Lord ” (Kupte) is not in the original, a Christian, writing to 
Christians who accepted Christ as the Messiah, might quote these verses m a Messianic appli- 
cation, especially as he has already said, “ By whom also He made the world.” 

® Ps. cxu 1. The fact that this Psalm was prominently used by our Lord without d^ute 
in a Messianic sense shows incontestably that in the Priest-King after the order of Melchizedcik 
all readers, Jewish as well as Christian, would at once accept a type of the Messiah. 

They render service (Aetroupywi) to God, and aid (SuucovCa) to men. 

u Heb. L 5—14. 
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Hebrew, and that the words are addressed to J ehovah ; that even the 
hundred-and-tenth Psalm must have had a contemporary and historic 
meaning. And this being so, if any one were to adduce these citations 
as a proof of the supremacy of J esus Christ over the angels to one who 
began by denying altogether the Messianic import of the Old Testament, 
the arguments could not have any weight until this method of applying 
the Oid Testament had been justified. But to pass through these preli- 
minary reasonings was in this case needless. ApoUos is arguing with 
the Hebrews, and arguing with them on admitted principles. Those 
Hebrews were Christians. He had no need to begin by proving to 
them that Jesus was the MessiaL That part of his work had been 
mightily accomplished many years before. It would have been neces- 
sary only for unconverted Jews, whom he is not addressing. But even 
Jews, if they were once convinced on this point, would have been com- 
])elled to accept liis further arguments. Their whole religion was ulti- 
mately resolvable into a Messianic hope, and their whole method of 
Scriptural study was Messianic application. It was an accepted rule of 
their interpretation that everything which the Prophets had spoken they 
had spoken of the Messiah. Calvin, in his great commentary, thinks it 
sufficient to say that the New Testament writers make a pious use of 
such passages by infusing into them a new meaning.^ But no J ewish 
scribe or Christian Apostle would have regarded himself as making a 
strained use of these quotations. To such readers the passages derived 
their chief importance from the prophetic meaning which had always 
been assigned to them. The Christological application cannot, and is 
not meant to, disturb the historical foundation of such passages ; but 
mystical extensions of the language, and inferential deductions from it, 
were in the inmost nature of things perfectly tenable, and constituted, 
indeed, the very essence of Jewish exegesis. 

But it may be said that, however conclusive this method of argu- 
ment and citation may have been to the Jews, it cannot be so to us. 
It would be useless and dishonest to ignore that such a remark is 
natural. The objection was felt so strongly even by Cardinal Cajetan 
that he says, “ It is not quite becoming that so great an Apostle should 
use an argument in a matter of so much importance.” ^ My reply is 
that the argument can and ought to be, if not logically conclusive, yet 
full of weight and instruction to us. It may be that the whole result 
of our training, and our entire method of criticism lead us to attach 
more exclusive import to the primary application of the Old Testament, 
and not to allow its full force to the Messianic presentiment which 
largely moulded the language of Scripture. Yet how is it possible for 
us to deny that the Jews had read these texts in a Messianic sense for 
ages before Christ was bom, and in many instances continue so to 

1 “ PiS. deflectione ad Chxisti personam accommodat ” (Calvin, in Eph. iv. 8). He calls tMs 
method of application erre^epyatrCa. 

2 “ Minus decet in tant& re tantom Apostolom ttti tali areumento.” Comment, (ap. Tho- 
liick,66). 
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accept them 1 Is it not further true that these utterances have received 
a fulfilment such as was attributed to them, and a fultilmenti more 
universal and magnificent than was ever anticipated by those who 
received or those who uttered tiiem \ Is it not true tliat Jewisli litera- 
ture is the embodiment of Jewish religion ; that the very heart and soul 
of Je^fish religion was the Messianic faith; and that in Christ that 
Messianic faith has found its most glorious acconipIisLment ? A pious 
Jewish interpreter might carry a modem critic with him when he said 
that much of the language of the Old Testament respecting the ideal 
Man — the ideal Jashar — the ideal Israel — the ideal seed of JDavid and 
of Abraham, could only find its true and full meaning in the promised 
Messiah. The very name Adam, said the Eabbis, involves the names 
Jdam, David, i/essiah ; so that the mystery of Adam is the mystery of 
the Messiah.^ The Eabbinic Midrash on Ps. civ. 1 is that God lent 
“glory ” to Moses, and “ honour” to Joshua ; but, according to Ps. xxi 
6, he meant to lend both to King Messiah. The New Testament quota- 
tions are all based on the principle, nowhere more powerfully expounded 
than in this Epistle, that the New Testament is latent in the Old, and 
the Old is laid open in the New — that both are but parts of one system 
of Divine ideas, moments in the course of one progressive revelation. 

With the extent to which the Old Testament writers themselves 
realised the force of their own utterances we are not immediately con- 
cerned. “Their words meant more than they.’’ The Spirit who, 
entering into their holy souls, made them Sons of God and Prophets, 
gave them the large utterance which has reached over three thousand 
years, and of which the fiual consummation is yet afar. The grandeur 
of prophecy did not consiA in mechanical predictions, but in the Faith 
which enabled the Chosen People to support with unfiinching allegiance 
the cause of right, and in the Hope -which burned -with imquenchable 
biightness even in the depths of universal gloom. 

But when we have given their fullest -weight to these considerations, 
we must still admit that the tendency of our exegesis is different from 
that of the Jews. We find in this and other Epistles a style of Scrip- 
tural application which comes home with less force to us than it did to 
its earlier readers. We must, however, remember that this mode of 
argument was once both necessary and convincing, although to us, with 
the widening knowledge of centuries, it is no longer iudispensable. The 
argument from some of the Messianic Psalms is undoubtedly to be taken 
into account among the other evidences of Christianity, If there are 
other Psalms which can be regarded as having no such evidential value, 
except to those who accept the ancient methods of interpretation — if 
the prophetic evidence appeals to us with less force than of old — the 
Historic evidences of Christianity have, on the other hand, been incom- 
parably strengthened. Different methods of argument appeal with 


1 yishmath Chajim, f. 152 b. 
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varying force to dilferent ages. Tiiis is nothing more than we should 
have expected from the fact that God never willed to reveal at once the 
whole mystery of His dispensations. His revelations (as we have just 
been tofd) come to us gradually like the dawn — fragmentarily and 
multifariously — in many portions, in many ways. 

SECTION n. 

A SOLEMN EXHORTATION. 

Having thus proved the superiority of Christ to Angels, the writer 
pauses for a word of warning. 

On this account we ought more abundantly to pay heed to the things heard, 
lest perchance we should drift away from them.^ For the word uttered by means 
of angels^ proved stedfast, and every transgression and neglect ^ received a just 
recompense of reward, how shall we'^ make good our escape* if we neglect so 
great a salvation ? which, having begun to he uttered through the Lord, was ratified to 
us by them that heard,® God attesting it with them by signs and portents, and various 
powers, and distributions of the Holy Spirit, according to His will ” (ii. 1 — 4). 

After this exhortation the thread of argument is resumed, and he 
proceeds to show that this destined supremacy of man over Angels was 
foretold in the Scriptures, and has been fulfilled in Jesus. He won 
supreme glory by willing suffering, in order to share the trials of those 
whom He is to sanctify and lead to glory as sons of God. This brother- 
hood of man with Christ is illustrated by passages from Ps. xxii. and 
Is. viiL, and the chapter concludes mth a pregnant summary of the 
reasons why it was — from the human point of view — ^necessary that 
Christ shoxdd condescend to incarnation and death. It was that he 
might bring to nought the lord of Death, and liberate men from the 
lifelong terror of death — it being His aim to aid men and not angels, 
and to be made like men that He might show the sympathy of the 
Infinite with the finite by actually sharing in fheir trials and their life. 

“For not to angels did He subject the age to he,^ respecting which we speak. 

1 7rapappv5)fi€v. 2nd aor. subj. pass, of Trapappelv. Cf. Prov. iii. 21, LXX., vie jarj Trapappvjj^ . . , 
eju.Tjt' ^ovXrjv. It IS the opposite of rripeiv. ** Lest per adventure we fleten away ” (W^chf). ** Let 
thesa slip ” first appears in the Genevan Bible of 1560. 

3 Acts vii. 53 ; GaL iii. 19 ; Dent, xxziii. 2 ; Ps. Ixviii. 17 ; Jos. Antt. xv. 5, 3. See on these 
Angels at Sinai my Life atid Work of St. Pawl, ii. 149. The prominence given to the angelic 
mediators of Law is still more observable in the Tahnnd, the Targnms, the Midrashim, etc. ; 
and in the tract ** Maccoth ” we are informed that the only words actually spoken hy God were 
the First Commandment. ® Tropa^acrts, sms of commission ; vapaxo^f of omission. 

* “The child owes a deeper debt than the servant.” ^ eK<f)ev^Qp.€da. 

« St. Paul would never have written thus. He always insists most strongly on the indepen- 
dence of his call, his revelation, and his gospel (Gal. i. 1, &c.). 

' Heh. vi. 5. In the Old Testament the “ Age to be ” is the Messianic Age. But when the 
Messianic Age had dawned— when this “ future age** (olam Tidbba) had become “ present ’* (olam 
Tiazzeli ) — then Christians were still led to look forward to yet another “ future age.’* The olam 
Tiabha is the Christian disi)ensation, in its present existence here, which involves its future per- 
fectionment. The olam Tiazzeli, or “ this ** (atwv otHtw), might be applied to the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, regarded in its Jewish, Heathen, and imperfect Christian aspect j 
and the “ present world.” in fTiis sense, teas subjected to angels (Deut. xxxii. 8, LXX., “ accord- 
ing to the number of the angels of God ; ** Dan. x. 13, 20, 21 ; Tobit xii. 15). In point of fact, the 
horizon of the “Age to be” is one which must ever fade before us until we reach the end gf 
this Age, and of all things. 
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But one somewhere^ What is man - that thou rememhen -t hin. 

or the &on of man, that thou loohest npor. him r Thou loweredst him a in 
companion to the angelh ; ^ with glory and honour thou crowne-Ibt him ; all thiiia’s 
didst thou subject beneath his feet. For in subjecting the universe to him, lb- loft 
nothing unsubjected to him; but now we see^’ not yet the universe siih^eeted to 
him. hut we look upon Him who has been for a little time made low in comparison 
of angels — even J esus — on account of the suffering of death, crowned with gh >ry 
and honour,'^ in order that hy the grace of God" He may taste death ^ on behalf of 
even" man. For it became Him, for whose sake are all things, and by whisn moans 
are all things— in bringing many sons to glory— to perfect by mectns of su£Pc'rinu-s 
the Captain ^ of their salvation. For the Sanctiher and *they who are being 
sanctified are all from one. for which cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren, saying, I will declare thy name to my brethren, in the midst of the 
Church will I sing praise to thee.^® And again, I will put my tru't in Him ; 
and agiiin, Lo, I and the children which God gave me.^^ h^ince th^n the ohildron 
ha%"e shared in blood and flesh,^- He Himself also similarly partook in the s'ime 
things, in order that hy means of death He may render impotent him that hath 
the power of death, that is the devil,^^ tho^se who hy fear of 

death through their whole life were subjects of slavery. For assuredly it is not 
angels whom He takes hy the hand, but it is the seed of Abraham whom He takes 
by the hand.^® Wherefore it behoved Him in all respects to be made like to His 
brethren, in order that He may prove Himself merciful, and a faithful high priest 


1 This vague method of quotation is found also in Philo and the Babhis. Generally, each 
quotation is referred to “God” or “the Holy Spirit, *\but that method could not be here 
adopted, because God is addressed. 

* — Tnfl,Ti in. hift humiliation and weakness. 

3 Heb. Elokim, * 6pS}(iev, * ^XeVojaev. 

6 On the connexion of the Crown with the Cross, compere Phil. ii. 5—11 (“ via crucis, via 
lucis”). 

7 The reading x“P« (‘* without God,” or “except God,” now only found in ifSS. 53 and 
67) was found by Ongen in some MSS. (ev rurtv a.vrtyp64>oi's), and by Jerome (** c^sqite Dee, m 
quibusdam exemplaribus ”). Theodore of Mopsu^tia spoke with contempt of the reading 

as meaningless ; but X“P^s seems to be either an accidental misreading of ^ margiiuil 

gloss on ra TTavra (“might taste death for everything except God”). (Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 27.) The 
Nestorians, however (and even St. Ambrose and Fulgentius), interpreted it, “ might, apart ft ovi 
His Hivinity (i.e., in human nature only), taste death.” If accepted, it can oiily mean ** that 
He may ta^e death for every being, God excepted” (1 Cor. xv. 27). Ihs. Westcott and Herb 
(Greek Test, in 129) regard it as a Western and Syrian reading which sprang from an accidental 
confusion of lettere. 

8 A common Semitic metaphor, from the notion that death gives a cup to drink. In the 
Arabian poem “ Antar ” we find, “ Death ^ve him a cup of absinth by my h^d.” 

9 apxvyov (Acts V. 31). In Acts id. 15 it means “ the Leader ” in the sense of “ the Author ” 
or “ Originator.” Comp, xii, 2, Herzog ihrer Sdigketi (Luther) . 

10 Ps. xxii., a typico-prophetic Psalm (Matt, xxvii, 46) It is headed in onr Hebrew Bibles, 
On the hind of the dawn,” which the Midrash Tehillm explains to mean, “ On him who leaps 

— as a stag— and brightens the world in the time of darkness ” (Mic. vii, 8). B. Gtija explained 
it of the gradual red^ptuyn of Israel. 

The verse continues, “ Behold I and the children which God gave me (vix., Mahershalal- 
hashbaz and Shearjashub), are for signs and for v:onders in Israd from the Lord of Hosts (Is. vui, 
18). The names of those two sons (“Speed-plunder-haste-spoil” and “A remnant shall re- 
main”) were symbolical, as also was their whole position. It indicated the relation of the 
chosen part of the people towards God, These texts are not (in our sense of the word) proo/s, 
but only symbols and ^lustrations. 

^ This (as in Eph. vL 12) is the order in A, B, C, D, E, ZiT. 

IS Compare PhiL ii. 9 : “ He humbled Himself, becoming subject to death, &c.** The Devil 
hnjt the power of death, not as Lord, but as executioner. (Cf. Jobn viiL 44, av^ptoTroKTovos an-' 
^X^ 5 ; Bev. xrL 10.) Wisd. ii- 24, “ By the envy of the Devil death entered into the world.” 
The Jews called Sammael the “ Angel of Death,” and he was the Devil (Eisenmenger, p. 821). 

A-girov (opinor) in Classic Greek has a semi-ironical tinge. It occurs nowhere else in the 
Hew Testament or LXK., but is common in Philo. . 

^ Sc., “to help and rescue” (Matt. xiv. 31, etc. ; ct viii. 9). Wisd, iv. 11, “Wisdom .... 
takes by the hand those that seek her.” By ihe “ seed of Abraham ” there can be no doubt 
that the writer means Jews, because throughout the whole Epistle he has them exdusiTely in 
dew ; hut of course he did not for a moment dream of excluding the spiritual Israd. 

The obligation is involved in the purpose of Christ’s assiTnilation to man. 
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in things that relate to God, to expiate the sins ^ of the people. For in that sphere 
whei ein He suSered hy being Himself tempted. He is able to succour them that 
are being tempted ” (ii. 5 — 18). 

Having tlius introduced the word “ High Priest/^ he might have 
proceeded at once to the proof of the nature and superiority of Chiist’s 
High Priesthood, which is the central idea of the Epistle. But he was 
arguing with Jews who raised Moses to a pedestal of almost Divine 
eminence, in their enthusiasm for his work as a mediator between God 
and their nation.^ It was desirable, therefore, to pause and show that 
Christ was superior not only to the angels by whose instrumentality^ but 
also to Moses by whose immediate agency^ the Law was delivered to 
Israel. In doing this he follows the lines of his previous demonstration. 
He has shown that the angels were but “ ministering spirits, and that 
the Son is, in His very nature, more exalted than they (i. 5 — 14) ; and 
then, after a few words of exhortation (ii 1 — 5), he has proved that in 
Christ our human nature is also to be elevated above the angels in the 
“future age^^ or true Messianic kingdom (ii. 6 — 16), since Christ as our 
High Priest took part in that nature (ii 17, 18). He now proceeds to 
show that Christ is higher than Moses, inasmuch as the Son is higher 
than the minister (iii. 1 — 6) ; and then, after another exhortation (iii 
7 — 19), that the future belongs to Christ, and not to Moses, because 
Christ achieved the work of bringing Israel into the promised rest, a 
work which Moses had left imperfect (iv. 1 — 13). The angels had come 
in the name of Gnd before Israel, and Moses had come in the name of 
Ismel before God ; the High Priest came in the name of God before 
Israel, wearing the name Jehovah on the golden yetalon upon his fore- 
head, and in the name of Israel before God, bearing the names of their 
tribes on the oracular gems upon his breast. Christ is above the Angels, 

1 iXduTKeordat, to ej^iate ” ot ** propitiate.^* It is never connected witii **God/* or “the 
wrath of Gkd,” either in the LXX. or N.T., because, as Delitzsch says, man must not regard 
sacrifice as an act hy which he mdnces G-od to show him grace ; just as it is nowhere said that 
Christ’s sacrifice propitiated God’s xorotTi, as though that sacrifice had in any way anticipated 
God’s own gracious purpose (see Rom. iii, 25 ; Eph. ii. 10). It represents the Hebrew Jfippeer, 
“ to cover.” Comp. Ecclus. ni. 3, whoso honoureth his father mdketh an atonement for his 
sins ; ” 30, “ Alms mdketh an atonement for sins j '* xx. 28 and xxxiv. 19, “Neither is he pacified 
for sin by the multitude of sacrifices.” 

2 The E.V. renders iv & “in that’* — i.e., “forasmuch as,” — ^like the Hebrew oa-asher; hut it 
is more simple to make it mean, “ in that particular wherein.’* Comp. vi. 17 ; Rom. viii. 3. 

* This will he seen at once hy a few extracts from the Talmud about Moses. They may he 
found in Hamhorger’s Wortcrb, and Mr. Hershon's Genesis : — 

“ Three things did Moses ask of God : (1) He asked that the Shechinah might rest upon 
Israel ; (2) That the Shechinah might rest upon none but Israel ; and (3) That God’s ways 
might be made known unto him. And all these requests were granted.** — (Beradboth, f. 7, a.) 

“ The soul of Moses, our Rabbi, embraced all the souls of Israel, as it is said, Moses was 
equivalent to all Israel ” (“ Moses our Rabbi " is in Hebrew, by Gematria, = 613, which is the 
nnmencal value also of the Hebrew words for “Lord God of Israel”). — (Kitzur sh’iu, p. 2.) 
Hershon, Miscellanvt p. 322. 

“ The Angels asked the Holy One, Blessed he He . Why did Moses and Aaron die, who 

fulfilled the whole Law ? He answered, “ There is one event to the righteous and the wicked.” 
— (Shahbath. f. 55, b.) 

“ Moses’ face was like the sun, Joshua’s like the face of the moon ” (Num. xxvii. 27).— (Bava 
Bathra, f. 75, a.) 

“All the Prophets saw through a dim glass, hut Moses saw through a clear glass.” — 
(Tevamoth, f. 49, h.) 

“ JFifty gates of understanding were created in the world j all but one were opeaed to 
Moses. ’’—(Rosh Hashanah, t 21, b.) 
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as Son of God and Lord of the future world, and is not only the mes- 
senger of God to men, but as High Priest is the propitiatory representa- 
tive of men before God. The distinctive exaltation of Christ above 
Angels and above Moses as regards His mediatorial work, rests in His 
High-Priestly office — a truth which is stated in that hortatory form 
which continually asserts itself throughout these two chapters.^ 

“ Whereforej^ holy hrethren,* partaJcers of a heavenly calling,^ contemplate the 
Apostle^ and High Priest of onr profession, Jesus, as faithful to Him that made Him 
(such,,® as also Hoses was faitbiul in all His house.^ For He hath been deemed 
worthy of more gloiy* than Moses, m proportion as He who established the house 
hath more honour th^ the house. For every house is established by some one. but 
He who established all things is God. And Moses indeed was faithful in all his 
house, as a servant, for a testimony to the things which were to be afterwards 
spoken ;8 but Christ as a Son over His (God’s) house, whose house are we'* if we 
hold fast the confidence and ground of boasting of our hope firm unto the end 
(iii. 1—6). 

Then follows a powerful appeal to faith and faithfulness,^ founded 
on the exhortation in the ninety-fifth Psalm, to hear God’s voice “ to- 
day,”^ and not to harden the heart against as the Israelites had 

1 TMs parallelism of structure between chapters iiL, iv. and i., ii., is well drawn out by 
Ebrard 

Z Christ higher than ministering spirits (L IL Christ i^ber than Moses, because the 

5 — 14.) Son is higher than the servant (m. 1—6). 

Exhortation (il 1 — 5). Exhortation (ui. 7—19). 

He raises humanity above angelhood (ii. In Him Israel has entered into rest (iv. 

6- 16). 1-lS). 

For He was our High Priest (ii. 17, 15). Thus He is also our High Priest (iv. 14 — 16). 

2 ’’Ofiev — i.e.. Since we have such a helper. *'O0ey (ii. 17 ; viii. 3) is never once used in the 
Epistles of St. Paul (though once in a speeda. Acts xxri. 19), and only elsewhere in 1 
John ii. 18. 

» A mode of address never once used by St. PaoL 

* “ Heavenly,” because /rom heaven and <aJling to heavCTL 

* *A7r6<rro\ovj because ‘‘sent from the Father** (airetrraXfUyov vapi Uarpoy), as the High 
Priest was sometimes regarded as a messenger [Sheliach) from God (John x. ; sent by God as 
an Apostle to us ; going from us as a High Priest to God ; and, therefore, most strictly a 
Mediator. The title is referred to by Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 12 and where he says that the 
Word of God is called an angd, because He announces (awayyeXAet), and an Apostle because He 
is sent (isrooTeAXeroi). 

* The expression “ To Him that made Him ** (t<S iroirjoavrL otuTw), which might be taken 
superficially to indicate that Christ was a created caused the genuineness of the Epistle 
to be suff^ted (Philastr. Haer. 89). But even if this sense were necessary, it would merely 
refer to Christ’s human birth (corporalis generaiio, Primasius), as Athanasius understood it. 
It cannot possibly refer (as Bleek and Lunemann suppose) to His Eternal generation, though 
they righidy urge that irot», with an accusative, usually means to create or make. It is simpler 
to understand it, “ Who made Him an Apostle and High Priest." Compare 1 Sam. xii. 6 
(6 iroiTjo-as To*^ Mwuot^) ; Mark iiL 14 ; Acts iu 36, “ God m^e Him Lord and Christ." So the 
Greek Fathers underwood it : rC iroiijcrayTt , ; avoarokov kox apxf^pia. (Chrys.) j irotJjcrtv . . . 
XeipoTOvCav KeKk-gKev (Theodoret) . 

7 An allusion to Num. xii. 7. Eis God’s) House, 

8 ** By Christ ” (Dent, xviil 16). 

® “ How we ought to walk in the Mouse of God, seeing that it is Church of the Living 

God ” (1 Tim, m. 15). “ Te are the temple of God *’ (1 Cor. iiL 16). 

The “ firm unto the end ” is omitt^ in B. 

11 The Sib of iii. 7 refers on to the fikivere of ver. 12, the intervening words being a long 
parenthesis. 

12 The Hebrew of Ps. xcv. 6 ra^ er is,“ O that ye would hear His voice ; ” but this ejaculatory 
wish is often rendered in the LXX. by cav (cf. Ps. cxxxviii. 19). 

13 Remarkable, as Bleek observe, because it is the only place where man is said to harden 
his own heart, which is usually ascribed immediately to God (Ex. vii. 3, and ^passim; Is. IxiiL 
17 ; Bom. ix. 16). Mon is usually said to stiffen his neck (Dent. x. 16, etc.) or back (2 Elings 
xvii. 14). But we have “ but since some hardened them^ves ” (»s Be rtves krKhjjpvyovro), A<^ 
xix^d. 
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done at Massah and at Meribali,^ which had restdted in God^s oath that 
they should not enter into His rest." The “to-day” of the Psalm, 
repeated by David five hundred years afterwards, showed that the “to- 
day ” of God’s offered mercy had not been exhausted in the wilderness,® 
God had offered “ a rest ” to His people, but through unbelief they had 
failed to enter into it (iii 7 — 19).^ “Let us then fear,” he says, “ lest 
haply, though a promise is still left us of entering into rest, any one 
of you should seem to have failed in attaining it.® For indeed we too, 
just as they, have had a Gospel preached to us, but the word of hearing 
benefited not them, since they had not been tempered in faith with them 
that heard it.”® 

“ For we who believed are entering into that rest.” This he proceeds 
to prove by the argument that God has long ago entered into rest 
after the worlds were made ; and it had been evidently intended that 
some men should enter that rest of God. Since, then, those who had 
first heard the glad tidings of promise had 7iot entered into God’s rest, as 
a punishment for their disobedience, the promise was repeated ages after- 
wards. For again, after so long a time, God had in the Psalm of David 
used the limiting term “ to-day.”’’ Clearly, therefore, J oshua® had not 
led Ismel into any real or final rest. If he had done so the promise of 
rest would not have needed to be renewed.® There still remains, then, 
a Sabbath-rest for the people of God. For any Christian who entered 
into his rest (by death) ceased from his laboims, as God ceased from His 
own labours. 


1 The writer follows the LXX in rendering it “ In the emhitterment,” as though the Seventy 
had here read “ Marah ” for “ Menbah.” In Ex. xvii. 1—7 they render- it Loidoresis, or 
“ Reproach.*' Massah and MeiibaJh were two different places (Num. xx. 1—13). 

3 Num. xiv. 28—^. . 

® ** Few things in the Epistle," says Dr. Moulton, “are more remarkable than the constant 
presentation of the thought that Scripture language is ‘permanent, and at all times present." As 
i-egards the forty years in the wilderness, it is remarkable that forty years was also the period 
})etween the Crucifixion and. the Fall of Jerusalem, and that according to Rabbi Akhiva the 
years of the Messiah were to be forty years (Tanchuma, t. 79, 4). So, too, R. Eliezer, referring 
expressly to Ps. xcv. 10 (Sanhedr. t. a) . The word “ always ’* m ver. 10 is not in the original, 
but is either due to loose citation (for, as Calvin says, “ Scimus apostolos in citandis testrmoniis 
magis attendere ad snmmnm rei quam de verbis esse solicitos*’), or to some slight difference or 
reading. The “if they shall enter** is a Hebraism for “they shall not enter ’* (of. ver. 18). It 
is really due to a suppressed apodosis (Mk. vin. 12). 

* In ver. 10 he says with this generation** (», A, B, D, M) for the “ that ** of the LJCA. — no 
donbt intentionally (compare Matt, xxiii. 36 ; xxiv. 34). In ver. 15 vTrocrrourtv is “confidence," 
as in Ps. xxxviiL 7, “ My sure hope (LXX. V7r6<rra(rcs) is in Thee.** 

5 The SoKp is used by a sort of litotes to suggest to the conscience of each a stronger term. 
Ehrard renders it “ lest any of yon think that he has come too late for it,” which is a perfectly 
tenable rendermg, but unsuitable here, because the object is warning against presumption, not 
encouragement against despair. 

« This is a sti^ge expression, and the reading avyKeKpufxevo^ in tne E. V. is certainly much 
simpler ; but it is for that very reason suspicious when we find avyKtuepua-ixhov^ in A, B, C, and 
cwKeicepaxrixhfOtig in M. The meaning will then be, as in the text, that the Word did not profit 
the rebellious Israelites because they were not blended wirii Joshua and Caleb in their faith. 
We^cott and^Hort suspect the possibility of the reading rot's ujcova^tlo-iv, or even of Noesselt’s 
conjecture rots a.Kov<Tpjx<TLv. 

7 iv. 4, ctprjjce, “He (God) hath said”— a method of citation not once used in St. Pam’s 
Epistles. 

8 iv. 8. The unfortunate rendermg “ Jesus” in this verse might seem as if it were expressly 
desired to perplex ignorant readers. 

* iv. 8, ovK av irepl oAArjs eXaXti, ** He would not have oeen speakmg of another day.” The 
imperfect is in accordance with -the writer's hahit of seeing things in their ideal continidty. 
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“ Let us, then, be earnest to enter into tuat rest, that no one fall into the Siime 
example of disobedience . For is the ’«rord of 0 - 04,2 and effectual, and keener 

than any tw'o-edged sword, and cleaving through even to the severance of soul and 
spirit, of joints and marrow, ^ and a discemer of the thoughts and conceptions of the 
heart. And there is not a created thing unseen in His presence, but all things are 
naked and laid prostrate* to Bds eyes. To who-m our account must be given.”® 

SECTIOX m. 

THE HIGH PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 

Then follows the transitional exhortation to the long proof and illus- 
tration of the following chapters. 

“Having, then, a great High Priest who has passed through the heavens — 
Jesus, the Son of G-od — let us hold fast our confession. For*^ we have not a High 
Priest who cannot sympathise with our -weaknesses, but one who has been tempted 
in all respects just as we are, apart from sin. Let us approach, then, 7 with con- 
fidence to the throne of grace, that we may receive mercy, and may find grace for a 
seasonable succour ” (iv. 14 — 16). 

The predominance of the thought of Christ’s High Priesthood in the 
mind of the writer has already been shown, not only by the two last 
verses, but by his two previous allusions to it. In ii. 17 he had said by 
anticipation that it was necessary for Christ to take a human, not an 
angelic, nature from the moral necessity for His being made like unto 
His brethren, that He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest 
in things pertaining to Goi” in iii 1 he had solemnly invited his 

1 “ Living oracles ” (Acts. viL 38). 

» Clearly not here the personal Logos in St. John's sense, though many Fathers and divines, 
who wrote far more from the theological than from the critical point of view, Mve so understood 
it. No doubt that meaning may lie in the background, but if so, the writer has purposely left it 
in the background • for again and again such a usa^e seems to be hovermg on his lips, and yet he 
does not actually adopt it. It was left for the inspired genius of Sfc John to adopt the term 
“ THE Word *’ into the theolo^ of Christianity, and in adopting it to glorify every previous and 
analogous usage of it (vide infra, p. 512). ITie word of God is here the written and spoken 
word of God, of which again and again the writer shows that he has a most vivid perception as 
a living reality ; there m^ also be a sort of semi-personification. The comparison was also 
familiar to Philo, as in Quis rer. div. hcEres, § 27 : Thus God having whetted that Word of His 
which cutteth all things, divides the shapeless and unformed essence of all things." It is clear 
from the contert that the passage was known to the writer, for Philo also speaks of the Word 
as ;]^netrating even to things called invisible, and separating the different parts of the souL We 
-find the same figure in Ps- IviL 5, etc. ; Rev. i. 16 ; Wisd. xviii. 15, 16. “ Thine Almighty Word 
leaped down from heaven .... and brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp swoifi, 
and standing up filled all things with death,” 

3 That is, the Word of God pierces not only the natural soul, but also the Divine Spirit, and 
even to th.e very depths of these. “AntTnd (i^rvxp) vivimus, spiritu (TrvevfiarL) intelligimus,” 
Primas. M€pt<rfu>u may mean, the ** joint or “ articulation," It should be observed that while 
the expressions recall those of Philo, the application of them is wholly different. 

* Te7paxfikip.iva- The word has been rendered, (1) “ seized by the throat and overthrown ; ” 
(2) “bent back by the neck, like maledEactors ” (Bleefc, etc.); (3) “flayed" (Cbrys.), or 
“anatomised" (by the Priest in his fuofLoa-KOTTia, or inspection of victims), or “manifested" 
(Hesych,, Phavorin), or “ sacrificed ” (Theodoret). But “ laid prostrate ” is almost undoubtedly 
the right meaning, since the word is constantly used in that sense by Philo. 

® Heb. iv. 11 — ^13. This may also be, as in the E.V. (more generally) — “with whom, we have 
to do.” It would be very tame to make it mean “ with reference to whom we are speaking " (as 
in V. 11). 

* [And we may do this with perfect confidence^, “ for’* — ^the ** for” anticipates an objection 
(occupat objectionem,*’ Scblichtmg). 

' " vpocrepxecr&cu. is a favourite word with this writer (vii. 25, x. 1, si. 6, sdi. 18—22), though 

only found once in St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 3), and then in an entirely different sense, ** take heed.” 
We have, however, “ access ” (Trpoa-ayioyT}) in Eph. iL 18, iii. 12. 
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hearers to the contemplation of Christ as our High Priest. It had been 
necessary for him to pause for a moment to show that Christ was greater 
even than Moses, and to invite his readers by a solemn appeal to strive 
to enter into that rest which some of those whom Moses led out of 
Egypt had faded to attain. The true rest which Moses had promised 
was a rest typified by the Sabbath-rest of God. It pointed far beyond 
the possession of Canaan to the final rest which remaineth for the people 
of God. Christ’s High Priesthood is a pledge to us of a grace by 
which that rest may be obtained. 

We thus reach the very heart of the Epistle, for the development of 
this topic occupies nearly six chapters. 

Eirst he lays down two qualihcations which must be found in every 
High Priest, namely, — 

i That he must be able to sympathise with men by participation 
with them in their infirmities (v. 1 — 3, comp. ii. 17) ; and*, 

il That he must not be self-called, but appointed by God (4 — 10). 

That Christ possessed the first of these qualifications was self-evident, 
and had indeed been expressly stated (comp. iL 17). 

That He possessed the second he proves by a reference to Has eternal 
Sonship (Ps. ii. 7) and His Melchhzedek Priesthood (Ps. ox. 4). 

He then pauses once more during a somewhat long digression to 
express his sorrow that their spiritual dulness and backwardness made 
,it needlessly difficult for him to illustrate these deep truths (v. 11 — 14). 
He therefore urges them to more earnest endeavours after Christian 
progress (vi 1 — 5 ), partly by an awful warning of the danger of relapse 
from truth (4 — 8), and partly by encouragements derived from the 
activity of their Christian benevolence (9, 10) and the immutable cer- 
tainty of the promises of God (11 — 18). These inspire a hope founded 
on this Priesthood of our Lord (19, 20), which was a Priesthood not 
merely Aaronic, but transcendent and eternal after the order of Melchi- 
zedek. 

Having thus cleared away every preliminary consideration, and 
raised them by his warnings and exhortations to a state of mind suffi- 
ciently solemn for the consideration of the subject, he proceeds to show 
that in many most important particulars the Priesthood of Melchizedek 
was superior to that of Aaron ; namely — 

i. Because it is eternal, not transient (vii 1 — 3). 

ii. Because even Abraham acknowledged the superior dignity of 
Melchizedek, by paying tithes to him and receiving his blessing (4 — 10). 

iiL Because the Priesthood of Melchizedek is recognised in the 
Psahns as loftier than that of Aaron, — which implied a change in the 
Priesthood, and therefore in the Law (11, 12). This is confirmed by 
the fact that the Lord sprang from the tribe of Judah, not from that of 
Levi (13, 14) ; and from the fact that the Melchizedek Priesthood, being 
eternal, could not be connected with a Law which perfected nothing 
(15—19). 
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iv. Because the Melchizedek Priesthood was founded, as the Aaronic 
never was, by an oath (20 — 22). 

V. Because the Levitic priests died, but Christ abideth for ever 
(23—25). 

He then pauses to dwell for a moment on the eternal fitness of 
Christ’s Priesthood to fulfil the conditions which the needs of humanity 
require ; and proceeds to show that as Christ’s Priesthood is superior to 
that of Aaron, so is His Ministry more excellent as belonging to a better 
Covenant (viii 1 — 6). This is mainly proved by the fact that a new 
Covenant — and therefore a better Covenant — had been distinctly pro- 
phesied and promised (7 — 13). 

The superiority of this second Covenant is shown by a comparison 
of the ministry of the High Priest entering the Holy of Holies on the 
Day of Atonement with that of Christ passing into the Heavens. The 
Levitical High Priest entered the Holiest Place but once a year. He 
had to do this year after year ; he offered for his own sins as well as for 
those of the people ; his sacrifices could not cleanse his conscience ; his 
whole service stood merely in connexion with rites and ceremonies of a 
subordinate character. But, on the other hand, Christ (l) entered, not 
a symbolic tabernacle, but the Heaven of Heavens ; (u.) He entered it 
once for all, and for ever ; (iii.) He had no need to make any offering 
for His own sins, being spotless; (iv.) He entered through His own 
blood, which (v.) was eternally efficacious for the purging of the con- 
science from dead works ; and (vi) His whole ministration had to do 
with abiding realities, not with passing shadows (ix. 1 — 14). Then, led 
by the double meaning of the word diaiMke, which means both “ testa- 
ment ” and “ covenant,” he shows that the blood of Christ was necessary 
to sanctify the new Covenant, and was efficacious even for the redemp- 
tion of transgressions under the old (15 — 22), and that His one Death 
has wrought an all-sufficient expiation (23 — 28). He concludes the 
argument by contrasting the impotence of the Levitic sacrifices to perfect 
those who offered them — an impotence attested by their incessant repe- 
tition — ^with the one sacrifice offered by the willing obedience of Christ 
(x. 1 — 10). Christ’s sacrifice issued in His eternal exaltation, after He 
had perfected the new Covenant in which constant sacrifices are no 
longer needful, because by the one sacrifice is granted the Porgiveness 
of Sin (11—18). 

Such, in barest outliae, is a sketch of the great argument of the 
Epistle, and we can see at once how powerfully it must have appealed 
to the intellect and conscience of an enquiring Jew. The sweeping 
proofs which St. Paul had furnished of the nullity of the Law under the new 
Christian dispensation, and of the secondary, parenthetic position which 
it had always occupied in the designs of God, might sway the reason of 
a Hebrew reader, but they tended to shock his most cherished prejudices. 
He would hail an argument which did not involve so apparently absolute 
^ disparagement of the system under which he had been brought up. 
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For, in this new method of Christian argument, even while he enjoyed 
the glory of the substance he was permitted to admire the beauty of the 
shadow ; he could joyfully see that even in the passing type there had 
always been a prophecy of the eternal antitype. ^ 

Let us now look at this great section in closer detail, and with an effort 
to understand not only the general bearing of the Epistle, but its separate 
paragraphs ; and let us try in passing to remove any difficulties which 
may arise from the expressions or the arguments which the writer adopts. 

Having spoken of the boldness with which we may approach the 
Throne of Grace, because of the High Priesthood of Christ, he gives the 
two conditions of Priesthood, namely, (i.) a power to sympathise, and 
(ii.) a special call. 

(i.) “Por every High Priest, being taken ^ from among men, is appointed on 
behalf of men in things relating to Grod that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices ^ 
on behalf of sins,^ being able to deal compassionately^ with the ignorant and erring, 
since he himself also is encompassed with moral weakness ; and because of this very 
weakness® he is bound, as for the people so also for himself, to offer sin-offerings® 
(V. 1-3). 

(ii.) “ And no one takes this honourable office for himself, but on being called by 
God as even Aaron was.^ So even the Christ ® glorified not Eimself to be made a 
high priest, but he [glorified Him] who said to Him, Thou art my Son ; to-day have 
I begotten thee.® As also in another place He saith, Thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek ; — Who, in the days of his flesh, having offered up 

I \afi^av6iJi€vo^, ** beiag (as he is) chosen.” 

* This may he one of the writer’s sonorous amplifications, for no distinction can here be 
made between Swpa and ducrtay. In accurate Greek they differ, and the latter means “^slaiu 
beasts ; ” but in the LYX. they are used indiscriminately (vapa Be rJj ypa(pr} d5ta<f>opws Keivrat, 
Theophylact). The writer may, however, have been thinking of the incense and meat-offerings 
of the Day of Atonement when he says 5d>pa, or of free-will offerings. 

* vtrep, x.e.f to make atonement for (ii. 17). 

* Properly, “to show moderate emotion.” MerptoTra^rj? was the word used by the Peri- 
patetics, and was invented by Anstoble (Diog. Laert. v. 31) to express the right state of mind, 
as against the Stoics, who demanded of their “ sage ” a complete suppression of emotion 
(aTTaOTj^X The word is used both by Philo and Josephus of iiioderatiug passion. Here ,the 
context shows that it means “ reasonable compassion ” Oierpcoiraffy]^ . . . crvy/tyvwo-Kwi/ eiriei/ca)?, 
Hesych.). 

^ SL avrrjv (^, A, B, G, D). 

® See Lev, iv. 3 ; ix. 7, etc. The first confession of the High Priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment was— “ O do Thou expiate the misdeeds, the crimes, and the sins wherewith I have done 
evil and have sinned before Thee, I and my house.” 

’’ Ex. xxviii. 1 ; Num. xvi. — xviii. ; “ God Himself judged Aaron worthy of this honour " 
(Jos. Antt. lii. 8, § 1 ; and contrast Num. xvi. j a Chron. xx\± 16—21). See iammidbar Rabba, 
§ 18 (ill Schottgen), where Moses brings this fact as a reproach against Korah. The High- 
priests of the day, when this Epistle was written, were alien Sadducees not of high-priestly 
lineage, who bought and sold, and transferred from one to the other, and generally degraded 
the office, being originally mere nominees of Herod. They belonged “to certain obscure 
persons who were only of jyriestly origin,” not descendants of Aaron (Jos. Antt. xx. 10, § 5). 
For their characteristics see the Talmudic quotations in my Life of Christy li. 330, 342, and 
infra, p. 313. But it is doubtful whether the writer means to hint at this state of things. As 
an Alexandrian, living in Hellenistic communities, it would not be brought prominently under 
the notice of Apollos, especially as these Boethusim, etc., had now held the office for more 
than half a century. 

8 The true “ anointed Priest.” 

® The Sonship, in the writer’s argument, involves the proof of His Divine call to the 
Priesthood. 

“ A priest upon his throne ” (Zech. vi. 12) ; Kara rd^tv, dl-dihhraihi, after the office, or place 
(Ps. cx. 4). The Jews said that the “two anointed ones” ( “ sons of oil ”) in Zech. iv. 14 are 
Aaron and Messiah, and argued from Ps. cx. 4 that Messiah was the dearer to God. They 
always accounted the Psalm to be Messianic, and the Targum of Jonathan began, “ The Lord, 
said to hi8 Word” 

II o-afiKhs here means His “ Humanity,’* 
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supplications and entreaties to Hina who was able to save him out of death, with 
strong crying and tears, ^ and having been heard because of his reverential awe,^ 
Son though he was, learnt his obedience from the things which He suffered, » and, 
after being perfected, ^ became to all those that obey Him the cause of eternal 
salvation, saluted by God a high priest after the^ order of Melchizedek^ (v. 4—10). 

“ How, respecting Melchizedek, what we £ave“ to say is long, and is difficult to 
explain to you, since ye have become dull in your hearing.® For, indeed, though ye 
ought to be teachers as far as time is concerned,^ ye again have need that some one 
teach you the rudiments ® of the beginning of the oracles of God, and ye have sunk 
to the position of those who need milk and not solid food.^ For every one who feeds 
on milk is ine^qperienced in the word of righteousness,^® for he is an infant. But 
solid food pertains to the fullgrown — ^to those who by virtue of their habit have their 
organs of sense trained to discrimination of good and evil^i (v. 11 14). 

“ Leaving, then, the earliest principles of Christian teaching, ^2 
along towards full growth, not laying again the foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith towards God, of the doctrine of ablutions and laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of aBonian judgment. i® And this let us 


I Not mentioned in the Gospels in the Agony at Gethsemane, but absolutely implied. 

3 ettroucovo-dets air'o -rij? evAajSeta?. ’Airb may certainly mean *‘for,’* “hecause of/* as in 
Lute XLX. 3 ; ovK TfSvvaro arro tov o^Xov; xsdv. 41, amarovin’tov airo ttJ? Comp. John xxi. 6 j 

Acts xii. 14 ; xxii. 11 (ovk ivi^XcTrov anh S 6 |t 7 ?), etc ; EvAajSeta (which m the N T. occurs only 
at xii 28) is “reverent fear," as opposed to terror and cowardice. Zeno defined it as “reason- 
able shrinking' “ (evAoyo? eic/cAto-ts) and as being the opposite of fear, and says that the wise man 
might evXa^elo^cu but never <f)o^eZ<rdai.> Demosthenes contrasts the evAo^rj? with the SeZXog. 
The E. y. is "therefore correct, and the meaning of thig interesting passage is quite clear. 
It is a bulwark against the heresies which never will see or allow the perfect Humanity of 
Christ, as well as His true Divinity. The attempts to avoid this meaning by rendering it “ was 
heard hy Him whom He feared” (comp. (j^. xm. 42), or “was heard (and so delivered) from 
that which he feared," are merely due to theological bias. Both, renderings are absolutely 
untenable. The rendering of the E, Y. is that of all the Greek Fathers, and the meaning of 
euAajSeta excluded every other (see Trench, New Test. Synonvms, § x.). The ela-oKovcreeU may refer 
to the Angel who strengthened Him in consequence of His prayer (Luke xsdi. 43), or to His 
absolute triumph over death and Hades. 

® “SonJ^ i.e., not “a Son” (for then -there would have been no stress on His “learning 
obedience’*), but “the Son of God.” ejw.a 6 tev - . . iiraOev, one of the commonest of ancient 
paronomasias (Herod, i. 207; .33sch. Ag. 170; and often in Philo). Theodoret called this 
expression hyperbolical, and Chrysostom seems surprised by it; and Theophylact goes so far as 
to call it unreasonable. But “ the things that He suffered " have a reference far wider than to 
the Agony. StiU there is no doubt that passages like these increased the hesitancy in receiving 
the Epistle. 

* “ Perfected’’ in His mediatorial relation, ii 10. 

® Comp. Philo, 0pp. 1 . 653 ; h/ <u (Koo-fico) koX Ap^^tepei;? b Trpcor^ovos avroO Abyo?. 

® This passage also was perhaps known ,to Justm Martyi (Dial c. Tryph. 33). 

7 The expression shows that the Epistle was written somewhat late— to those who had long 
been converts. 

8 Gal. iv. 3. 9 1 Cor iii. 1, 2. 

10 Apparently a general phrase for the Gospel. The word Tsedakah in Hebrew has a wider 
range ot meaning than “Righteousness," 

II Clearly not “right and wrong;” but here referring to doctrines— the power to “dis- 
criminate the transcendent ” (Bom. ii. 18), to distmguish between excellence and inferiority in 
matter of truth. The phrase is a Hebrew one, Yada tohli va-rd (Gen. ii. 17, etc.). 

^ Leavvng such principles— not, ot course, in the sense of neglecting or forgetting them, but 
m the sense of making an advance bej ond them. 

18 Repentance was the j?rst and earliest lesson of the Gospel (Maark i. 15). Dead works — works 
of the Law (ix. 14 ; Rom. ix. 32), which have no inherent life in them (Article XIII.). 

1-* Jewish ablutions (ix. 10) the Jewish converts to Christianity might stillretain and explain 
in a more spiritual sense. Bapiismos is never used for Christian Baptism (baptismo) . 

1* For healing (Mark xvi, 18, etc.), for ordination (Acts vi. 6, etc.), for confirmation (Acts 
viiL 17, etc. ). 

18 The atwj/toy expresses the quality of the /eptp,a as referring to the future world. ITn- 
doubteoly this sentence is surprismg. The reXeiorgg towards which we are to be earned along 
is evidently connected in -the writer’s mind with the doctrine of Christ's High Priesthood, 
as typified by that of Melchizedek. It seems strange that he should rank this Gnosis as 
so great an advance beyond the doctrines of faith, repentance, and the resurrection, which 
both St. Paul and we regard as being of such piimary importance. See, however, Riehn. 
Lohrhegriff der Hehi dirbriefs, 783, f, 9. The writer means, These truths you know, or oiight 
to know, tlwroughly by this -)nme j but your special danger is apostasy "to Judaic formalism. 
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do if God permit. For as to those who have been once for all enlightened/ and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift/ and become partakers of the Holy Spirit, and have 
tasted the excellence of the word of God,^ and the Powers of the Future Age,^ and 
who have fallen away ® — it is impossible again to renew them to repentance, while 
they are crucifying to themselves the Son of God afresh, and putting Him to open 
shame. For land which has drunk the rain which often cometh upon it, and which 
is producing herbage suitable for those for whose sake it is also being tilled, partakes 
of blessing from God; but that which produces thorns and thistles is rejected, and 
near a curse, the end of which is for burning.® 

“ But, beloved, we are convinced of the better alternative about you,^ and things 
akin to salvation,^ even though we do thus speak. For God is not unjust to forget 
in a moment ^ your work and love which ye showed towards His name in having 
ministered to the saints, and yet ministering.^® But we long for each of you to show 
the same earnestness with the view to the full assurance of your hope until the end,^^ 
that ye may prove yourselves not sluggish,^^ imitators of those who by faith and 
patient waiting inherit the promises. [And I say who inherit the promises] for 
God, when He promised to Abraham, since He could not swear by any greater, 
swore by Himself, guying Verily, blessing I wOl bless thee, and multiplying I will 
multiply thee. And so, by waiting patiently, he obtained the promises. For men 
indeed swear by the greater, and to them the oath is an end of all contradiction for 
confirmation.^® On which principle,^® God wishing to show more abundantly to 

aod you would be beyond the reach of tbia peril if you were capable of grasping the truths 
which I shall now set forth.^* He does not disparage these elementary truths, though they 
were all common to Christianity with the older Covenant. 

1 arral is a favourite word of the writer, occurring more frequentljr in this Epistle than in 
all the rest of the New Testament. Fhotismos became (probably in consemience of this 
passage) the regular phrase for baptism (Just. Mart. Ap, i. 62 j CJhrysostom, etc.). Here it has 
the more general sense. 

2 It is impossible to be certain as to the definite meaning of this expression. It probably 
means “remission” or “regeneration “ It is not easy in this passage to see a clear distinction 
between yeucra<rflat witli the gemtive (Swpeas) and the accusative (prjfxa). 

8 T^ phrase is also mdefinite, but from a parallel passage of Philo (De profug. vi. 25) it pro- 
bably means t ae Divine teaching of the Gospel. The writer may here nave used the accusative 
with yev<ratr5at because the genitive would nave caused a confusion with ©cou. On the gifts in 
general comp. ii. 3, 4. 

■* Compare with this expression Philo, Le proem, etpoen. {0pp. i. 428, ed. Mangey). “ Tin’s is 
he who has quaffed much pure wine of God’s benevolent power, and banqueted upon sacred words 
and doctrines." The “powers of the future aeon ” (i.e., of the Olam hahba) may be foretastes of 
its glory, or, as Chrysostom says, “the earnest of the spirit.” 

* Comp. ii. 1 j iii. 12 ; X 26, 29. 

8 vi. 1—8. See infra. These strong warnings against apostasy (comp. x. 26—31 ; xii. 15 — 17) 
are a special characteristic of this Epistle. Their general meaning is, that for deliberate aud 
defiant apostasy there is no remedy iirovided. T^ey are involved in the strong expression of 
St. Paul, “ God is not mocked " (0e6s ov (jMKrrjpi^eraL, Gal. vn 7), and may be compared with 
IVIatt. xii. 31, 32, 43—45 ; 1 John v. 16. It must be borne in nmid what a rare insolence aud 
wretchedness of sin must he mvolved in such expressions as “ trampling down the Son of 
God ” aud insulting the spirit of grace.” 

7 Tot KpcLcrcrova. ® The Opposite to eyyuy /carapas in ver, 8. 

® hnXaOecrOat— forget m a single act, “Labour” (kottov) is omitted in the best MSS., and is 
probably added from 1 Thess. i. 3. 

For the phrase see Rom. xv. 25. The “saints” at Jerusalem (Gal. li. 10 ; 1 Col. xvi. 1) 
were too poor to minister to others, and this is one indication that the letter was not sent 
to them. 

To show the same earnestness in advancing to perfection as’they had shown in ministering 
to the samts. 

12 That ye may not become as “ sluggish” (i/a>0pol) in Christian progress as ye have become in 
spiritual knowledge (ver. 11), 

12 In this passage we again find an almost unmistakable reference to Philo, Be Legg. Alleg 
iii. 72; “Having well confirmed His promise even by an oath . . . for thou seest that God 
sweareth not by another — for nothing is superior to Himself— but by Himself, Who is the best 
of all.” 

14 MSS. vary between el fxr], el jitfii/, ^ fvqv ; but the three readings mean much the same. 
€t pyj, a literal rendering of the Hebrew tm lo, may have led to the variations. 

15 Comp. Philo, Quod a Beo mittantur somnia (0pp. i. 622), aud there are very similar passage? 
in Be Abrahamo (Opp* ii. 89). 

1* ey ^ “More abundpaitly''* than if He had not sworn. 
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the heirs of the promise the immutahility of His purpose, intervened with an 
oath^ that by means of two immutable things,^ in which it is impossible for 
God to lie,® we may have a strong encouragement who fled for refuge to grasp 
the hope set before us.^ Which we have as an anchor of the soul,® secure and 
firm, and passing to the region behind the veil,® where a forerunner on our 
behalf entered — Jesus— having become a High Priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek (vi. 9 — 20). 

The earlier sections of this passage are easy to understand. We see 
at once that a BEigh Hriest who was not of like feeling with ourselves — 
one who had no capacity for suffering, and therefore no power of 
sympathy — ^would be a most imperfect representative of his fellow-men, 
on whose behalf he has to stand in the presence of God. Nor is it 
difficult to understand the importance which the writer attaches to a 
Divine calling to the Priesthood. Of the Divine calling of Christ he 
furnishes a twofold proof,— the one, that it was involved in the eternal 
Sonship, which he illustrates by Psalm ii. 7 ; and the other, that He is 
addressed as a Priest after th^^order of Melchizedek in Psalm cx. 4. 
As both Psalms were fuUy acknowledged to be Messianic, the cogency of 
these references would not be disputed. He adds a few words of pro- 
found interest to show that Christ's eternal Priesthood was perfected 
first by the sufferings which He endured for our sakes, and then by His 
glorification. He regards the whole life of Christ as a part of the work 
wherein God glorified Him to be an Eternal Priest. The main work of 
that Priesthood was infinite self-sacrifice ; for the sake of which, in the 
days of His flesh, He not only emptied Himself of His glory, but laid 
aside for a time every claim as the co-etemal and co-equal Son,^ in order 
to become a man with men ; to dwell in man's house of clay ; to have a 
human soul ; to entreat and supplicate and cry to His heavenly Father 
with tears both in Gethsemane and on the Cross. And He was heard, 
because of the glory of the infinite self-abnegation involved in tlxis 
humble awe. In this passage, as elsewhere, the writer furnishes the 
most inestimable proof that Christ's High Priesthood has the qualifica- 
tion derived from perfect human sympathy. He also gives us a strong- 
hold of assurance to resist the Apollinarian heresy which, with irreverent 
reverence, denies the true humanity of Christ, and has often been as 
dangerous to the Church as Aiianism itself. Neither that heresy, nor 

1 Made Ms oath, intermediate between Himself and Abraham. In Berachoth, f . 32, a, Moses 
says to God, ** Hadst Thou sworn by Heaven and Earth I should have said They will perish, and 
therefore so may Thy oath ; but as Thou hast sworn by Thy great name, that oath shall endure 
for ever." 

» Namely, His word and His oath (Gen. xxii. 17), The Targums have not **By Myself,” but 
“ By My word have I sworn.” 

« Nothing is impossible with God, except to lie (Clem. Rom. 27). 

* A metonymy for ** the object of our Hope set before us as a prize.** 

5 In very early times the Anchor was the emblem of Hope. irokMov payetaiav ikTrlBuiv, juuSs 
rux<av (JSsch- Ag. 488). 

® “Nostram ancoram mittimus ad interiora coeli, sicut ancora ferrea mittitux ad inferiors 
maris.” “ Christ hath extended to us a Hope from Heaven, as a rope let down from the throne 
of God, and again reaching from us to the inmost Heaven and the seat of God” (Eaber Stapn- 
Jensis). " The veil,” Ex. xxvi. 31—35. 

7 Phil. ii. 6 : “ He counted net equality with (3od a thing at wMch ^ gra^/’ 

S ■ ■ 
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the Monothelite heresy, which denies to our Lord a human will, can find 
a moment’s admission so long as this passage and the early chapters of 
St. Luke retain their places in Holy Writ. The fact that some of the 
Fathers were startled by this passage is an additional iadication of its 
importance to the Christian Church. Theodoret ventures to say that 
since Christ manifested His obedience not after, but before, His suffering, 
the expression that He learned obedience by the thmgs which He 
suffered ” is a hyperbolical expression ^ Theophylact goes even farther, 
and says that Paul (for he traditionally accepts the Pauline authorship), 

for the benefit of his hearers, used such accommodation as obviously to 
say some unreasonable things.”^ Had these Fathers sufficiently borne 
in mind that Christ was perfectly man ” as well as “ truly God ” they 
would not have used so free a style of criticism. And it might have been 
better for the Church if they had been less ready to claim a right to use 
this “ accommodation ” themselves, and less ready to attribute it to the 
Apostles.® 

The digression that follows does not in the least resemble what has 
been called St. Paul’s habit of “going off at a word.” This writer does 
not go off at a word at alL Hothing less resembles being hurried 
aside by the violence of his thoughts.” His method is precisely the 
opposite of this. Instead of yielding to the impulse of a strong emotion, 
as St. Paul does, he prepares himself in the most leisurely and deliberate 
maimer for an argument of consummate skilfulness and power. That 
argument was wholly original in its development, and he therefore 
endeavours to stimulate the spiritual dulness of his readers. By a 
powerful mixture of reproach, warning, and encouragement, he arouses 
them to the moral and intellectual effort without which it is impossible 
for us to grasp new truth. 

He is about to give them not the milk which was necessary for 
infants — ^for beginners in Christ’s teachings^ — but solid food, such as was 
only fitted for mature understandings.® In their present condition — 
long as was the time since their conversion — they were incapable of 
receiving it ; but he encourages them to hope that they would become 
capable, if they were sincere and earnest, in their desire for Christian 
progress. He bids them, therefore, dismiss for the present the subjects 
which had engaged their attention when they were catechumens. In 
those days they had been occupied with the initial steps of religious 
knowledge. It was not his present purpose — it ought to be quite un- 
necessary now — ^to remind them once more of such rudimentary truths 
as the difference between faith and works ; the distinction between 

1 The special objection only arose from Theodoret's failure to recognise that the word 
“suffered” applies not only to the Agony m Gethsemane and on the Cross, but to the whole 
life of the Saviour. 

2 See supra, p. S75, note. 

3 See note on “Accommodation'' in my Mercy and Judgment, p. 296. 

* The youi^ Rabbinic neophytes used to be called thi/nohdth (mpU'’n)j “ sucklings,** Comp. 
Philo, Be Agrio., 'ETrel fie vtittiois aiv i<ni yaXa rpoSh. k.t.K 

‘ Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2. ' ' 
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Jewish ablutions and Christian Baptism j the meaning of imposition of 
hands ^ the truths of the resurrection of the body and the sentence of 
the world to come. They could not need such teachings as this — unless, 
indeed, they were in danger of apostasy. Of the peril of such apostasy 
he gives them a most solemn warning. 

And here at once we hnd ourselves launched on a sea of controversy 
which has been age after age renewed. The originality of the writer's 
mind constantly shows itself in expressions and modes of thought which 
occur in him alone. 

1. First of all the word “enlightened” acquired at a very early age 
the technical sense of “ baptised,” so that “ enlightenment ” (photismosy 
was a recognised synonym of baptism, though it referred directly not 
to the outward sign, but to the thing signified. Hence the sterner 
schismatics of the early Church deduced from this passage the duty of 
finally excluding the weak from Church communion by refusing absolu- 
tion to those who once had lapsed into apostasy or flagrant sin.^ This 
was equivalent to the assertion that “ all sin ^^lingly committed after 
baptism is unpardonable.” The fact that the use of “ enlightenment ” 
for “ baptism ” did not exist before this passage was wiitten, but is 
derived from it, is at once sufficient to set aside the cogency of their 
inference, which was, it is needless to add, diametrically opposed to the 
practice and teaching of Christ and His Apostles, and is justly con- 
demned by our Church in her 16 th Article. 

2. This hard dogma was also rightly rejected by the Fathers, 
who, following the example of Christ and the Apostles,® never 
closed the door of repentance even to the most flagrant sinners. 
From this passage, however, they deduced the unlawfulness of 
administering a second time the rite of Baptism — a right conclusion 
indeed, but one which rests on other grounds than those which this 
passage affords. 

3. But while these ancient controversies are practically set at rest, 
we have not yet heard the last of that which raged between Calvinists 
and Arminians on the “ indefectihility of grace.” 

a. Both sides tampered with the plain meaning of the words. The 
expression “ when they have once fallen away ” was fatal to the theories 
of the Calvinists, who held that those who were regenerate were also 
elect, and could never fall away.^ It has been often supposed that the 

1 The 4>o}Tl^e(r6ai, is equivalent to the “ receiving- full knowledge of the truth" in x. 26. The 
word also occurs m 2 Cor. iv 4, “the illumination of the QospSl of the gloryof the Christ ” 
In the LSX (fuarC^nv is “to teach" (Judg, xiu. 8, 2 Kings xu 2). Similarly m the Fathers 
avoKaCvL^eiv is “ to rehaptise ” 

2 See Tert. De -pudicni 20 , Epiphan Hoer hx » ficrd rb kavTphv /ATj/ceVt eXeeto-^ot ivvautrOoLt, tov 
T rapaneirruiKorcx . ; Euseh. JST E vi. 43; Ambrose, JDe Poenit, u. 2, etc , Pearson, On the Oi eed, 
Art X j and the Bp of Winchester on Art xvi. This attempt to insist upon a transcendentaJ 
perfection arose from the conviction, held by Montanists, though not by them exclusively, that 
the end was imminent The rule of the Novatiai^ was Se'xecr^at tous etrirefluKoras eU ra 
fjLvcmjpia (Socrates, H E iv. 28) 

3 2 Cor. u 7, 10; vii 12 

* The readier will be reminded of what was said by the dying Cromwell He asked his 
chaplain a question as to “ the indefeotibihty of grace." “ Was it possible for any one who had 
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rendering of the English Yersion, ‘‘^thej shall fall away,” is an 
attempt to get rid of this inference. That it is a mistranslation of the 
most obvious kind is undeniable, since the Greek participle is in the 
fast tense ; but, if the history of it be traced through various versions 
of the Bible, it seems not to have been due to a Calvinistic bias, but 
to be a perfectly honest mistake, derived from other sources. Calvin 
himself was far too great a scholar to defend his view by such a 
rendering. He adopted the different method of attempting to weaken 
the force of the previous expressions, and to argue that when the writer 
spoke of those “ who tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of God and the 
powers of the future world,” he did not mean “ true and sincere 
believers,” but only ‘‘the reprobates who had but tasted, as it tvere, 
with their outer lips the grace of God, and been irradiated by some 
sparks of His Light.” He tried, in fact, to exaggerate the literal 
meaning of the word “taste,” so as to imply that it meant nothing 
more than an inkling of Christian truth. It will be seen at once that 
such an argument is not to explain Scripture, but to explain it away. 
Extravagant literalism has been even more fatal to exegesis than extra- 
vagant allegorising. 

But the Calvinists had no monopoly in the distortion of the plain 
meaning of the sacred words. That error belongs, alas I to all sects 
and all religious partisans alike. Arminians, who were unwilling to 
admit that in this life the door of repentance and of hope could ever be 
closed to any sinner, stumbled at the word “impossible,” and actually 
rendered it (as in some ancient Latin manuscripts) by the word difficile, 
“ difficult.” The doctrine on behalf of which they thus twisted words 
to suit their own meaning may, indeed, be amply supported, but it must 
not be supported by such an untenable procedure. “ Impossible ” has 
a very diferent meaning from “difficult,” and it is clear that the 
writer lays down’ quite distinctly that, when those who have received 
spiritual illumination and shared in Divine gifts deliberately apostatise, 
it is impossible to renew them to repentance, seeing that they are — or, 
as the words may perhaps be rendered, so long as they are — crucifying 
afresh, to their own ruin, the Son of God. He does not say that this 
has occurred in the case of the Hebrew Christians ; nay, he expresses 
his conviction that it has not. He does not even say that it can occur. 
He only says that, when it occurs, and so long as it lasts, renewal is 
impossible. There can be no second “ Second Birth.” 

4. On the other hand, his words must not be forced and tortured 
into conclusions which do not fall within the scope either of his language 
or of his hypothesis. All that he has here in view is the agency of men 
— the teaching and ministry of the Church ; he is neither speaking nor 

once been in a state of grace to f^l away from it ? ** When his chaplain answered in the nega- 
tive, Cromwell replied that in that cose he was happy, for ho felt sure that once h© had been in 
a state of grace. 
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thinking of the omnipotence of God. It is impossible in the highest 
degree for a camel to go through the eye of a needle but what is 
impossible with men is possible with God.® And, indeed, the marked 
change of tenses in this passage is not without its significance. He 
says that it is impossible to renew to repentance those who home fallen 
away, crucifying as they are the Son of God. The change from the 
past to the present implies a continuous, as well as an insolent apostasy. 
It implies the case of those who cling deliberately to their sins.® While 
this continues, how can there be any hope of renewal 1 The condition 
of such men, so long as it continues unchanged, precludes all possi- 
bility of the action of grace. It is impossible at once “to be pardoned 
and to retain the offence. If, said the Jewish Habbis, a man has merely 
touched a creeping thing, the smallest drop of water suffices for his 
Levitic purification ; but if he keeps the unclean thing purposely in his 
hand, an ocean of ablutions will not make him clean. It is impossible 
to save willing offenders in the sense in which man may “ save ” his 
brother (1 Tim. iv. 16) ; but nothing is impossible to God 

5. It wiU be seen, then, how little this passage lends itself to 
the violent oppositions of these old controversies. Hor, again, has 
it much bearing on the too curious speculations in which some have 
indulged about the sin against the Holy Ghost, and the unpardonable 
sin.'^ That there is a sin which shall not be forgiven, either in this 
or the future age — that there is “ a sin unto death, for the forgiveness 
of which we are not bidden to pray — ^that the last state of backslider 
or an apostate may be worse than the first® — ^we learn from other 
passages of Scripture. That a daring and willing apostasy — a 
deliberate return from light to darkness, and from the power of 
God to Satan — must be the most perilous of all conditions, and 
therefore must very nearly approach to those awful sins, is clear 
from the nature of the case, since like “the doing despite to the 
spirit of grace” (x. 29) it seems to close against itself the very 
door of salvation.® We must neither turn the text into “a rack 
of despair ” nor into “ a pillar of carnal security.” If by the expression 
“ on their falling away ” he meant to describe every fall into mortal 
sin, then, as Luther says, his words would contradict “ all the Gospels, 

1 Matt, six 26 j Mark x. 27 ; Luke xviii. 27. That the words must he understood in their 
literal sense, and that neither can KdijA .09 mean “rope,** nor “the eye of a needle” mean “the 
side-gate of a city,” I have shown in a paper in the Expositor (Vol. iii. 169). 

So St. Ambrose (JDe poenit. ii. 3) : “ Quae impossihilia sunt apud homines, possibilia sunt 
apud Deum, et potens est Deus qmmdo vult donare nohis pecca^ etiam quae putamua non 
posse concedi.” 

® €KOvcriw 9 afxapTcofOvroiVf X- 26, 

See infra on 1 John v. 16. 

* 2 Pet. ii. 20 j Luke xi. 26. 

® A writer who was not thinking of the Epistle to the Hebrews has sai^ in touching on only 
one little aspect of the consequences of apostasy, that “ When the Christian falls back out of 
the bright hope of the Eesurrection, even the Orpheus song is forbidden him ; not to have 
known the hope is blameless : one may sing, unknowing, as the swan or Philomela. But to 
have known and fall away from it, and to declare that the human wishes which axe summed in 
that one — ‘ Thy kingdom come ’ — are vain I The Pates ordain that there shall be no ringing 
after that.” — Buskin, ** Fiction, Fair and Foul*' (Nvnetsenih Century ^ Aug. 1880). 
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and all tlie Epistles of St. Paul.” But lie is speaking only of pre- 
determined and wilful apostasy, and irrevocable Divine dereliction;^ 
such, as is described in that passage of Isaiah^ where the Prophet 
speaks of renegades passing through the land hardly bestead, and 
hungry, and fretting themselves, and looking upwards only to curse 
their King and their God, and seeing nothing but dimness and anguish 
when they look downwards. Beyond this we cannot go. The various 
modem discussions which have risen out of these mysterious passages 
do nob seem to have been consciously present to the writer's mind. 
PEe is speaking to a very different class from those whom J esus 
warned about the sin against the Holy Ghost. He is speaking 
to Hebrew Christians, and pointing out to them with awful 
faithfulness the fact that they were becoming spiritually stagnant, 
and that stagnancy ends in corruption. To return to their dead 
works after the heavenly enlightenment — to abandon the eternal 
substance for the transient shadow — ^to go back from the finished 
sacrifice of Christ to the beggarly elements of the Law, was a peril 
which they were beginning to incur, but from which he felt convinced 
that they would be saved in time. Hor could he have chosen any 
words better fitted than these to arrest the degeneracy which he already 
saw and deplored. 

A less voluminous controversy has arisen out of the writer’s 
comparison of the backsliding, or rather the apostate, Christians to 
waste and worthless land. 

The test of sincerity is fruitfulness. The field that has drunk the 
rain from heaven, and bears thiHy, sixty, or a hundredfold, is a field 
which God has blessed. But the field on which the rain falls and 
the sun shines in vain, and which only brings forth weeds wherewith 
the mower fiUeth not his hand, nor he that gathereth the sheaves 
his bosom, has been tested and found profitless, like the clay ground 
between Succoth and Zeredatha.® Of such land he says that it is 
‘‘nigh to a curse.” Doubtless he has in mind the older curse — which 
yet the mercy of God mitigated into something not far from a 
blessing — “Cursed is the ground for thy sake. Thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.”^ But yet the form of his 
expression surely shows how far are his thoughts from the awful 
dogma of final reprobation. “ See,” says St Chrysostom, “ how much 
consolation his words involve I He says ^near a curse,’ not ‘a curse.'^ 
But he who has not yet fallen into a curse, but has got near it, will 
also be able to get afar from it. If then we cut out and burn up 
the thorns, we shall be able to enjoy the unnumbered benefits, and 
to become approved, and to share in the blessing.” 

Yet the end of such waste soil is “ for burning.” Some have 
thought that even in this burning there is implied, not hopeless 

i Von Oettingen and Deliteech refer to the case of Spira (see Herzog, Real. JSncyU.. 8.r.i 
* la nii. 21. » 2 Chron. iv. 17. * Gen. iii. 18. 
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destruction, but a method of improvement. Such a method was 
well known to Eoman agriculture. “ Often, too,” says Virgil, “hath it 
been of use to fire barren fields, and to bum the light stubble with 
crackling flames ; whether it be that so the lands acquii’e hidden 
strength and fattening nurture, or that so eveiy distemper is baked 
out of them by fire, and the useless moisture sweats out, or that 
the heat opens out more paths and secret apertures through which 
sap may come to the tender plants.”^ It may be doubted whether 
the writer was. familiar with this agricultural practice, or its supposed 
utility. It is more likely that he was thinking of scorched and 
waste wildernesses like that “Burnt Phrygia” with which he must 
have been familiar, or of regions like the Solfatara, or of the smoke 
rising from the fields of Sodom, where “the whole land is brimstone 
and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any green 
groweth therein.”^ He is not describing the actual fate in store for 
any of his readers ; he is illustrating by a passing metaphor the 
ultimate destiny of those who deliberately reject God — of those who, 
having sinned willingly against light and Imowledge, continue hardened 
in defiant impenitence. Such, for instance, would be the position 
of those Jews who, having once known Christ, so far apostatised 
from Him as to adopt the current names of scorn by which He was 
described in the Jewish cryptographs — ^to speak of Him as “ Absalom ” 
or “ the Hung,” or to turn the form of His name into an anagram 
of malediction.® If the ground which God gives us to tni produces 
only thorns and thistles, we must, as St. Chrysostom says, cut up 
and bum them. We must “break up our fallow ground, and not 
sow among thorns.”^ We shall then be able “to enjoy unnumbered 
blessings and to become approved.” The evil produce of the soil must 
be consumed that the soil may be saved for better purposes, just 
as the bad work of a workman must be burned while the workman 
shall be saved so as by fire. But if the work of the workman be 
always and continuously bad, he is rejected ; and if a soil brings forth 
nothing but things rank and gross in nature, it must itself be scathed 
with fire. The metaphor acquires a fuller significance if we think 
of the Jews to whom it was addressed, and remember that, but a 
few years afterwards, their beloved city was trodden under foot by its 
enemies, and their Holy Temple was given to the devouring flame. 

But he proceeds to tell them that he has a conviction that they, 
his Christian readers, have adopted the better course, and will inherit 
the better lot. He did not doubt that they were heirs of salvation, 
though he used this language. “ Their work, their alms, and all their 
good endeavours ” furnished a proof of this ; for God is just, and God 

1 Virg. Georg, i. 84, seq. See, too, Plin. H. N. xviii. 39, 72. 

* Deut. xrrix. 23. 

■ See lAfe of CTvrist, il 452. [By notarikon, Jemace Shemo Fezicliro, “ May his name and 
memory be blotted out.^n 

* Jer. iv. 8. 
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does not forget. They had ministered to the saints ; they were still 
doing so, though, perhaps — as he seems to hint with delicate kindness — 
with less zeal than before. He exhorts them not to show themselves 
remiss, but with all zeal to work out their salvation to the end, 
and so by faith and endurance to enter into that heritage which 
was pledged to them not only by the word but by the oath of God. 
However severe, therefore, their afflictions had been, they might rest 
upon a sure hope. The little boat of their lives was being tossed 
by many a storm, yet it was safe, for it was moored by an anchor 
which could never slip its hold. That anchor was not fixed even 
on the rock of any earthly sea, but the hawser which held it passed 
out of sight behind the veil of Heaven ; and in that heavenly sanctuary 
One had entered as a forerunner on their behalf. He would see that 
the anchor held ; He would keep guard over the promised hope, — ^the 
High Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. 


SECTION IV. 

THE ORDER OP MELCHIZEDEK, 

In those words, the writer, with great literary skill, resumes the 
allusion which he had introduced in v. 10, and had left imexplained in 
order to prepare them for his argument by the exhortation of these inter- 
mediate verses. But now that he has stimulated them to a loftier range 
of spiritual attainments by warning them of the peril of apostasy, and by 
encouraging them to perseverance in good works, he can proceed with a 
surer step to develop the truths which were best fitted to emancipate 
them from their temptation to relapse. 

For this Helchizedek, Idng of Salem, priest of God most high,^ who mct^ 
Abraham returning from the slaughter’® of the kings and blessed him,^ to whom also 
Abraham apportioned a tithe of aU,^ being first by interpretation King of righteous- 
ness,® and then also King of Salem, which is King of peace ; without father, with- 
out mother, without lineage/ having neither beginning of days nor end of life, but 
having been likened to the Son of God® remaineth a Priest for perpetuity” (vii. 
1-3). 

This comparison of the Priesthood of Christ to that of Melchizedek 
occupies so cardinal a position, that we must pause over this passage if 
we ai-e to form any true conception of the meaning of the Epistle. 


1 Kin^ and Priest, Zech. vi. 13 (Serv. ad ^n. iii. 80). See the subsequent remarks for further 
notes on tbis passage. 

2 Tbe true reading is o?, not 6 (j,?, A, B, D, E, K). Tbe construction is an anakolutbon. 

8 kottJj, from KOTTTw, '*1 cut.” Comp. Josb. x. 20 (EXX.). 

* Philo (De Abraham. § 40) says that Melchizedek sacrificed for Abraham tbe oflSerings of 
victory. 

8 Lb., of all bis spoils. « V. infra. 

7 ’AyeveoAoyjjTos, which occurs here only, cannot mean “without descent*' (see ver. 6), though, 
misled by this error, Ignatius (Ep. ad Philad.) reckons Melchizedek among those who have led 
a celibate life. 

8 This expression not Only refers to Ps. cx. 4, but speaks of Melchizedek as a Divinely ap- 
pointed t.iTpe of Priesthood, which he is not recorded to have either received from aaiy ancestors, 
or transmitted to any successors. 
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Let us first endeavour to clear up the separate expressions. 

All that we know historically respecting Melchizedek is contained in 
two verses in the Book of Genesis (G?en. xiv. 18, 19). 

We are there told that when Amraphel, king of Shinar, with three 
allies, made war on Bera, king of Sodom, and his four allies, and de- 
feated them, they carried away the plunder and captives of the Cities of 
the Plain. Among these captives was Lot, whose goods they had also 
seized. Abraham, arming his three hundred and eighteen servants, and 
assisted by the Amorite chiefs Mamre, Aner, and Eshcol, pursued the 
victors to the neighbourhood of Damascus, defeated them, rescued their 
prisoners, and recovered the spoil. On his return the king of Sodom 
went out to thank and greet him, and met him “ at the valley of Shaveh, 
which is the king’s dale.” And Melchizedek king of Salem brought 
forth bread and wine : and he was the priest of the most high God,^ 
And he blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of the most high God, 
possessor of heaven and earth : and blessed be the most high God, which 
hath delivered tliine enemies into thy hand. Amd he gave him tithes 
of all” 

If we first take the narrative as it stands, we observe that it is not 
stated that Melchizedek went out to meet Abraham, as it is stated of the 
king of Sodom. It is, however, a natural inference that he did so, and 
we see from the reference of the writer of the Epistle that such was part 
of the J ewish tradition on the subject. The place of meeting is uncer- 
tain. Shaveh has never been identified, nor is anything kno^vn of the 
icing’s dale.^ The name Melchizedek may mean “king of righteous- 
ness ” — a rendering found in the Targums,^ and here introduced perhaps 
with reference to Is. xxxii. 1, where it is said of the Messiah, “ Behold 
a king shall reign in righteousness.”^ It may also mean “righteous 
king,” as it is rendered in Josephus® and Philo.® It is a name closely 
analogous to Adonizedek, which means “Lord of righteousness” or 
“justice,” and is a natural name for an Eastern king whose chief function 
in time of peace was that of a judge, Adonizedek is called king of J eru- 
salem,^ but Melchizedek is called king of Salem. It has been a disputed 
point for centuries whether by Salem is meant Jerusalem or not.® 

That this king of a Canaanite city should be “a priest of the most 
high God ” is an interesting circumstance. Attempts have been made to 

1 The union of Bo^ty and Priesthood was re^^ded as peculiarly sacred. ** Eex Anius, rex 
idem hominum Pheebique sacerdos'* (Virg. Mn. iiL 80). 

* Josephus calls it UeSCov jSaa-iXixoy (Anti, i 10, § 2). There is nothing to identify it with 
the ]^ng’s dale” in which Absalom built himself a pillar. Even if it be the same “King’s 

dale ** it may have been in the tribe of Ephraim, if the reading of 2 Sam. xiii. 23 be right ; but 
there, instead of ** beside Ephraim,” there is a various reading, “ the Valley of Eephatm.'* 

® In Bereshith Eabba, f. 42, a, it is said that Tsedek was a name of Jerusalem, as is implied 
in Is. i. 21. “ Eighteousness lodged in it.” Aben Ezra makes Melchizedek mean “King of a 
righteous place.” 

* Compare Is. ir. 6 ; Zech. is. 9 ; MaL iv. 2 ; 1 Cor. i, 30. 

* Antt. i. 10, § 2 ; E. J. vi. 10 ; 6 rp 7raTpt<f yA*5<r<rp /3a<rcA.ei>s SucotOf 

< Xeg. Allegg. iii. 25. 

7 Josh. X. 3. 

* See Excursus XI., “ * Salem* and Jerusalem," 

8 * 
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explain it away. The Hebrew phrase for the most high God is El Elidn^ 
and it appears that the Phoenicians also had a god to whom they gave the 
title of Eli6n, or The Highest.^ Hothing, however, can be clearer than 
that Moses intended the word to be understood in its fullest sense of the 
True God.^ ISTor is there any excuse for being incredulous about the 
fact, for, when we remember the longevity of the patriarchs, it is probable 
that the worship of God would have been preserved in some families. 
And the 'primary intention of the sacred historian in mentioning this 
incident may have been a desire to do honour to this kingly priest, 
whose dignity was recognised with such deep reverence by Abraham 
himself, that he accepted his solemn blessing, and gave him a tithe of 
his spoils. 

It was natural that a circumstance so remarkable should attract the 
attention of the Jews, and that they should see something memorable in 
the priesthood of a king who enjoyed his sacerdotal dignity so many 
centuries before the days of Aaron, and who had been treated with so 
much honour by their great ancestor himself. Hence it was also natural 
that the Hebrew poet in the 110th Psalm,^ in prophesying of a Prince 
and Deliverer who was the type of the Messiah, should say, “ The Lord 
sware, and will not repent. Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” The Messianic interpretation of this Psalm was never 
disputed.’'^ If it had been, nothing would have been easier for the J ews 
than to set aside the question about David^s son and David^s Lord which 
our Lord propounded to them, and which they expressed their inability 
to solve.® But even the Targum of Jonathan renders the first verse of 
this Psalm by “The Lord said to His Word.’’ 

But when Melchizedek was thus elevated into a type of the Messiah, 
the brief notice respecting him was studied with the minutest scrutiny, 
and mysteries were supposed to lurk in every word. Thus so simple 
a circumstance as his bringing forth to Abraham bread and wine is 
in Bereshith Babba explained by Babbi Samuel Bar Hachman to mean 
that he taught to Abraham the ordinances of the High Priesthood, the 
bread being a type of the shewbread, and the wine of libations. Other 
Babbis, referring to Prov. ix. 5 — “ Come eat of my bread, and drink of 
the wine which I have mingled ” — say that Melchizedek explained the 
Law to Abraham. These, it is obvious, are mere fancies of a fantastic 
exegesis bent on seizing every opportunity to proclaim the eternity 
of the Levitic dispensation. Yet multitudes of Christian writers, 
imbued with the spirit which will see in Scripture more than Scripture 

1 Philo Byhl. ap. Euseh. Fraep, Ev. i. 10. A trace of this title (alonitn toaZonttt7i=Elioiiiia 
velionoth) is perhaps discoverable in the Poenulus of Plautus. 

* Though this is the earliest occurrence of the name, it is found frequently in the Pentateuch 
and Psalms. Ahram repeats it with “ Jehovah” in ver. 22. 

® In the title, Ps. cx. is caUed A Psalm of David ; ” the L3X call it ** An ode to the Assy- 
rian.” 

* Comp. Zech. vi 13, where, of the High Priest Joshua (Jeshua in Ezra and Neh.) as a type 
of the Messiah, it is said, “He shall he,” or perhaps, “There shall be," a priest upon his 
throne." 

6 Matt. xxii. 44. 
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sanctions, make tkis simple act of kospitality a sacerdotal oblation, and 
argue (with Bellarmine) that it was the one characteristic of his 
Priesthood.^ But that the bread and wine were not typically intended 
is clear from the silence of the Epistle. Had the application been 
legitimate, a point so germane to the writer’s purpose could not have 
been passed over without notice, especially as Philo, who has very 
similar views respecting Melchizedek, ventures to say that on this 
occasion he did offer a sacrifice for victory — ^Tzivkia edv€.^ What an 
opportunity for powerful argument would have been furnished if 
Apollos could have said that Melchizedek’s sacrifice was not an offering 
of victims in the Jewish fashion, but was an offering which prefigured 
the Christian oblations of bread and wine! Of such, a sacrifice he 
does not say a word. Whatever may have been the acts in which 
the priesthood of Melchizedek consisted, Apollos does not mention 
sacrifice among them. He does not so much as allude to the bread 
and wine — ^much less does he imply that it was an Eucharistic 
offering. 

But he touches on other points which seem to enhance the dignity 
or mysteriousness of Melchizedek by saying that he was “fatherless, 
motherless, without pedigree, having neither beginning of days nor end 
of life.” 

H!is method of illustration, like that of which St. Paul occasionally 
made use, is Rabbinic in its general character, but not fantastic or 
inadmissible. He takes a Scriptural fact as it stands, and merely shows 
its typical value. It is, however, this passage which has originated 
so many untenable conjectures about Melchizedek, and which has 
been made an excuse for most strange hypotheses. Such discussions 
would never have arisen if we had been more familiar with the way of 
handling Scripture which had become prevalent at Alexandria, and 
was perpetuated for centuries in the later schools of Tiberius and 
Babylon. 

Of course, if the words be taken literally, they can have but one 
meaning. One who had neither father, nor mother, nor ancestors, 
neither beginning of days nor end of life, could not be a human being 
at all. Accordingly Melchizedek has been regarded by some com- 
mentators, even of this century, as “the Angel of the Presence,” the 
“Captain of the Lord’s Host,”* “the Divine Angel of the Lord,” the 
Second Person of the Ever Blessed Trinity, the Jewish “Shechinah” 
and Metatron,® who continually appeared to the Fathers under the 
Old Testament dispensation. Cunseus even refers to this incident 


1 On this perversion see Waterland, Works, v. 165 j Jewel, Reply to Sarding, art, xvii. ; and 
on the other side, Jackson, Oa tho Creed, ix., § ii. 10. 

3 De Abraham. 

® Metatron is a Talmudic word cf foi*eign origin, perhaps a rude hybrid of jaera OpovLo^, ox 
“ sharer of the Throne ” He was the chief of the four Angels who were ‘ ‘ Masters of Wisdom." 
He stands in a suhordinate relation to God, but to him are attributed many of the works of the 
“ Angel of the'Presmce,"— a sort of Pre-incamate Messiah (see Hamburger, 
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in explanation of onr Lord’s Tvords to the Jews, “ Yonr father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad.” Marcus Eremita 
mentions a sect which believed Melchizedek to be **God the Word, 
previous to incarnation.”^ 

Others, again, thought that Melchizedek was the Holy Spirit.® This 
was the opinion maintained in an anonymous work — ^probably written 
by the deacon Hilarius — which St. Jerome received from Evagrius, 
and which led h im to an elaborate study of what had been written 
on this question, which even in his day was eagerly debated. He found 
that Origen and Didymus believed Melchizedek to be an angel, and 
that the Jews supposed him to be Shem, the son of Hoah,^ who — as 
they showed by calculation — ^might have survived till the days of 
Abraham.'* It is hard to see why, in that case, he should not have been 
introduced by his own name. Yet this hypothesis satisfied Lyra, 
Cajetan, Melancthon, and even Luther and Selden. Others again, 
with about as much justification, suppose that he was Ham. Calmet 
regards him as a re-appearance of Enoch. Hork, with hardly less 
absurdity, discovers in him the Phoenician god Sydik, or Saturn 

I unhesitatingly follow those who reject these idle hypotheses, 
and who hold with Hippolytus, Eusebius of Caesarea, and other Fathers, 
as well as the ablest recent commentators, that Melchizedek was neither 
more nor less than what Moses tells us that he was — namely, Melchi- 
zedek, a Priest and King of the little Canaanite town of Salem, to 
whom, because he was a worshipper of the True God, Abraham paid 
tithes, and "from whom he received a blessing.® His importance was 
purely typical ; his personal importance was very small It is amazing 
that any one familiar with Rabbinic exegesis should hesitate for a 
moment in coming to this conclusion. Im the Alexandrian School 
especially, the habit of allegorising had been carried so far as to imperil, 
and even obliterate, the plain sense of the sacred narrative. The 
allegorists saw or imagined mysteries in the silence of Scripture no less 
than in its simplest circumstances, and even in the numerical values and 
methods of writing its letters. The writer of this Epistle, familiar 
with the works of Philo, adopts the Alexandrian method in arguing 
with those by whom it would be regarded as specially cogent. But 


? Epipbaa Haer. lv. 7 ; Ambrose, He Abraham, i. 3. AU these opinions and quotations are 
diligently collected by Bleek. 

» Epipban. Haer. Ixvii. 3. This wild theory was ma i ntained by the sect of Molchizedekites 
(see Domer, i. 515). 

« Rabbi Jochanan Ben Nuri says: “The Holy One— blessed be He !— toot Shem and 
^parated him to be a pnest to Himself, that he might serve before Him. He also caused His 
Shechimh to rest with him, and called his name Melchizedek, Priest of the Most Hiffh and 
Kmg of Salem .” — Avodaih Hakkodesh, Pt. iii. c. 20; NcdaHm, f 32, h. ® * 

* Thus in two of the Targums— though not in that of Oiikolos— we find the gloss “Malta 
Zedika, wlK> was Shem b^j^Noah.” But as far as the Epistle to^ the Hebrews is concerned, it 


» Nork, Bihl. MythoL i. 154. 

« See Cave, Xwe* of th» Aixwfilei, ixfi. This is the view of Josephus (B. jr. vi. 10), 
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he neither abuses the method nor carries it to untenable extremes. He 
sees that the suddenness with which Melchizedek is introduced into the 
sacred stoiy, and the subsequent silence respecting himj are reasons for 
regarding him as a Divinely-appointed type of the Messiah. The Book 
of Genesis, as Bishop Wordsworth says, casts on him a shadow of 
eternity; gives him a typical eternity. But he expressly treats ot 
him as a type, and a type only^ of One whose oJEce was incomparably 
beyond that of the legal Economy ” — ^his person greater, his undertaking 
weightier, his design more sublime and excellent, his oblation more 
meritorious, his prayers more prevalent, his office more durable than 
even any whose business it was to intercede and mediate between God 
and man.^ Had Melchizedek been the Metatron, or the Pre-incamate 
Messiah, he would not have been a type, but the Divine Son Himself; 
he would not have been likened to Christ, but would have heen Christ. 
All the conjectures respecting him were excusable in times when 
the peculiarities of Semitic thought were little known ; but now that 
the history of exegesis is better understood, such suggestions can only 
be ranked among obsolete mistakes. 

Eor there are abundant instances to prove that such phrases as 

fatherless, motherless, without pedigree,^' were used, not only in 
Babbinic Hebrew, but even in Classical Greek and in Latin, of those 
whose parents and ancestry were simply unrecorded. Thus Ion, in the 
tragedy of Euripides, calls himself “ motherless when he supposes him- 
self to be the son of a slave-woman f and Scipio addressed the mongrel 
crowd in the Eorum as people ‘‘who had neither father nor mother;'^* 
and Horace speaks of himself as “sprung from no ancestors.”* Simi- 
larly we find in Bereshith Kabba that “ a Gentile has no father,”® t.e., 
the father of a proselyte is of no account in Jewish pedigrees. The 
Jewish priests were obliged to keep the most careful genealogies, and 
some families were for ever excluded from the priesthood in Ezra’s days 
because they could not produce adequate proof of their priestly descent.® 
And not only must they be able to produce the names of their fathers 
and their ancestry up to Aaron, but, further, their marriages were regu- 
lated by the most rigid restrictions.^ It was remarkable to the Jews of 
Ezra’s day that Melchizedek should be introduced as a priest — and as a 
priest of such striking dignity — while not a word is said of his father 
or mother, or ancestors, or birth or death.® In the mystic treatment of 
Scripture by the Talmudists, arguments are drawn from this silence. 
Thus, from the non-mention of Cain’s death in Scripture, Philo draws 
the lesson that evil never dies among the human race. The very vague- 

1 Cave, 1 , 0 . * Ion, 850. « Cic. do Orot ii. 64. 

* Hor. Sat. i. 6, 10. » f. 18, b. 

« Ezr. ii. 61, 62 ; Nehem. vii. 63, 64. 7 Lev. 33 a. 7, 13, 14, 

8 “The Melchizedek of human history has, indeed, died; hut the Melchizedek of sacred 
history lives without dyiag-, fixed for ever a* one who lives hy the pen of the sacred historian, 
and thus stamped as a type of the Son, the ever-living Priest" (Delitzsch). “ He is simply an 
otherwise unhiown king, whose meeting with Ahraham is, however, in the history of redemption, 
of the greatest historical and typical importance*' (Moll). 
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ness in which this grand figure of Melchizedek is left, although he is 
the first who in Scripture is called a priest, makes him better suited to 
stand as the type of one who was endowed with an eternal priesthood. 
The words of the writer taken literally are applicable to Jesus alone J 
and are only applicable to Melchizedek in the secondary and meta- 
phorical sense which I have explained. He stands on the page of 
Scripture as an eternal priest, because Scripture witnesses alike to his 
priesthood and his life without an allusion to the abrogation of the one 
or the close of the other. ^ If any harshness still remains, it is removed 
by the consideration that in the mind of the writer the type and the 
antitype are so simultaneously prominent that the language which 
refers to the one is mingled with that which is more strictly applicable 
to the other. 'To ignore these facts, and to regard Melchizedek as a 
Divine being, still alive as a priest, though he only occurs in a single 
clause of a simple historic narrative,® is to apply to Scripture the 
methods of explanation which reduce it to an insoluble enigma, and 
which subject the souls of unbiassed readers to a strain which it was 
never intended that they should bear. Any one who helps to rescue 
the Holy Book from these extravagances of superstitious letter-worship 
renders to faith a service for which he may be rebuked by contemporary 
ignorance, but which will bear good fruit in future times. 

** But observe,” ^ he continues, “ how great was this man to whom even Abraham 
gave a tithe out of his best spoils® — ^he, the patriarch.® And those of the sons of 
Levi who receive the priestly function,^ have commandment to tithe the people 
according to the law®— that is, their brethren, sprung though they are from the loins 

1 The word “ without mother ** might seem inapplicahle, and would be inapplicable if the 
Chnrch had ever sanctioned the title l^eotolcos apphed to the Virgin !M!ary j but, as Theodoret 
rightly observes, “as God, He has been begotten of the Father alone.” 

3 Alford thinks it “ almost childish” to suppose that the writer meant no more than, that the 
life, death, etc., of Melchizedek are not recorded j and therefore he regards him as a Divine 
being about whom we are not to be wise above what is written, and about whom we are not 
called upon to enquire further! It is not “almost,” but “quite" childish to pretend to 
interpret Scripture by ignoring the plain peculiarities of the language and method of thought 
among those % whom it was written. And the misapplied text about “ not being wise above 
what is written ” is usually d^xaded into au excuse for hexng wise above what is written — 
to the extent, sometimes, of utter superstition. 

* Josephus simply calls him “ a chief of the Canaonites." 

♦ The proper difference between 6pa>, “ I see," and GeuipS), “ I observe ” (though it is not 
Galways kept in common usage), is given by Phavorinus, who says that opw is applied to bodily, 
and deiopS) to spiritual, insight. 

« cLKpodlvLCL, derived from aicpov and 0cs, properly means “what is taken from the top of the 
heap,” but it is used for “the first fruits of spoils” and sometimes, apparently (according 
to He'sychius and Phavorinus), for “spoils” generally. 

® The position of 6 iraTpXapxv^ is very forcible, and the oratorical style of the writer evidently 
makes him fond of these sounding collocations. The use of the lonicus a minore ('''"") to end 
the sentence mhkes the word still more prominent. A whole argument about the grandeur of 
Abraham is thus condensed into one emphatic word. Comp. Acts vii. 16, 46; xxviii. 31; 
Gal. iii. 1.) 

7 Aristotle defines this word leparela as meaning “ the care concerning the gods " (Pol, vii. 8). 
It seems to be a little more specific than lepoxrvvri. 

8 A needless difiELculty has been made of this expression because the Priests did not directly 
receive tithes from" the people, but only from the Levites, who paid them a tithe of what they 
received as tithes (Numb, xviii. 22, 23, 26; Neh. x. 38). Hence Biesenthal proposes to read 
Aevcv for Aaov. But (a) the Priests might take these tithes directly, as Jewish tradition 
said that they did in the days of Ezra (Tevomoth, f. 86, b; Bechoroth, f. 4, a); and (j3) 
the expression is a general one — “ qui/adt per altum, facit per <«.’* The question, as Dr. Moulton 
mySf is not one of emolument, but of position, and the Priests stood alone m receiving tithes 
mod payix^none. 
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of Abraham ; but he whose descent is not derived from them hath tithed Abraham, 
and hath blessed ^ the holder of the promises, l^ow, beyond all dispute, that which 
is inferior is ever blessed by the superior. And in this case dying men - receive 
tithes ; but in that case he of whom it is testified that he lives, ^ And, so to speak, 
b 3 ^ means of Abraham, even Levi, who receiveth tithes, hath been tithed ; foi he was 
still in the loins of his father when Abraham met him ” (vii. 4 • 10). 

The argument of this passage is the superiority of Melchkedek's 
priesthood to that of Aaron in seven particulars : — 

(i) Because even Abraham gave him tithes. 

(ii.) Because even the yet-unbom Levi may be said to have paid 
tithes in the person of Abraham. 

(iii.) Because it is the superior who gives the blessing, and Melchi- 
zedek blessed Abraham. 

(iv.) Because the Aaronic priests die, but Melchizedek stands as a 
type of undying priesthood. 

(v.) Because the permanence of Ins Priesthood implied the abro- 
gation of the whole Law on which the Levitic Priesthood was 
grounded. 

If there was a transference of the Priesthood there was necessarily 
also a transference of the Law. Had there been in tbe Levitic Law 
any power of perfectionment, what need would there have been for a 
different priest^ to rise of whom it was expressly said, not that he was 
“after the order of Aaron,” but that he was “after the order of 
Melchizedek ” % And “ our Lord,”^ in whom was fulfilled the Type of 
Eternal Priesthood, was a different Priest, seeing that He has sprung® 
from a different tribe than that of the Aaronic priests — ^namely, the royal 
but non-priestly tribe of JudaL^ Christ is a Priest, not in accordance 

1 The i>erfects express the absolute and permanent fact. 

* I. 0 ., men under the liability to die, as in the well-known lines — 

“ He preached as one who ne’er should preach again. 

And as a dying man to dying men.” 

s We know nothing of the death ot Melchiz^ek ; so far, therefore, as the page of Scripture 
is concerned, he always lives. The argument is analogous to that which I have already 
mentioned, derived by Philo from the absence of any mention of the death of Cain in Scripture. 
To a writ^-s^dressing those who in the Eabbinic MidrcLshim heard daily specimens of simitar 
applications, nothing would he more natural than to argue that the absence of all mention 
ot the detth of Melchizedek made him, m yet another respect, an eternal type of Christ. The 
difference beWeen his method and ours is not m the point of view, but oidy in the method of 
statement. Writing in these days we might ar^e thus : The Psalmist says that God had sworn 
that the Priest-kmg, the Messi^ of whom he is prophesying, should be ** a priest for ever after 
'the order of Melchizedek.” We learn from the Book of Genesis that the Priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was one of such high dignity as to be recognised even by the Patriarch Abraham ; and m this 
respect, as well as in its magnincent and untransmitted independence, it is evidently spoken 
of as superior to the Aaronic Priesthood. And it is also a type of the Messianic Priesthood, 
because ju^ as Christ was eternal and superior to all earthly relationships, so on the 
page of Scripture Melchizedek stands without father, mother, or descent, and with no record of 
human birth or human death. This is all condensed by the writer of the Epistle into such 
- expressic ns as those m the text. 

Uepov, ** a different,” not merely dWov, ‘'another.” 

5 Th's passage is memorable as l^ing tix.e first in which this expression — ^now so fa mi l iar and 
univers il— is applied to Christ. It marks an advance in the growth of Christianity. 

« a.yjLTira}ucev, a word almost invariahly used of the sunrise (Mai. iv. 2 ; Is. lx. 1 ; Luke xii. 54 ; 
2 Pet. 1 , 19), though also of the springing of plants (Zech. iii. 1 ; vi. 12 ; Jer. xxiii. 5, where the 
BXK. render “ the Branch ” hy ’Ai/aroAi} ; and Is. xhv. 4 j Ezek. xvii. 6). 

7 The writer does not touch on the doubt which hung over the High Priesthood of his time. 
If his rea^rs were Palestinian Jews, they at least, and probably all Jews, would be quick to 
‘ caidi fresh force which was*add^‘to his arguments by this circuip^taiuce. Those Sadducean 
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with “the law of a fleshen commandment” — with the transitory 
system which was hedged round with the limitations of earthly relation- 
ships^ but in accordance with the power of that indissoluble life^ which 
is indicated by the swearing of the oaths that He should be “ a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek.” From the change, then, of the 
Priesthood we infer nothing less than the disannulment of the preceding 
commandment® because of its weakness and unprofitableness — (for the 
Law perfected nothing) — and the introduction of a better hope, by 
means of which we draw nigh to Gkxi^ 

(vi.) It was superior because it was founded on the swearing of an 
oath,® — namely, that of Psalm cix. 4 — which was not the case with the 
Le vitic priests. “ Of so much better a covenant ” ® hath J esus become 
a surety.^ 


liierarcha liad "been introduced by Herod. They were of priestly, but it was far from certain 
that they were of high-priestly, descent (Jos Ar>tt. xy. 10 j xv. 3, § 1). Philo, who was bimself 
of Aaromc descent, uses the expression dpxteptv? ^evStatrvfio^ (0pp. ii. 246, Mangey). 

1 Neither this writer nor St. Paul would have called the Law ‘'cajKoal’* (cropicticdO* term 
■which he expressly disclaims (Korn. vii. 14). The -true reading is aapKCvyjs («, A, B, G, D, etc. ; 
1 Cor. lii. 1 ; 2 Cor. iii. 3), as here explained. 

2 The balance and rhythm of the original (parisnm, paromoiosis) are characteristic of this 
writer, but not of St. Paul. Instances of this style may no doubt be found in St. Paul's Epistles, 
because, as I have shown in my Life of St, Paul (i. 627), he had probably had some initial training 
in the rhetorical schools of Tarsus, and there is scarcely a single figure of speech or technic^ 
method of construction which he does not sometimes use. But they are not cha,racteristic of 
him; they do not enter into the very heart of the periodic structure which he naturally adopts. 
If I may use a current distinction, St. Paul is often rhetorical — i.e., he writes with a passion 
which finds natural expression in the most forcible figures of speech ; but he is scarcmy ever 
oratorical — i.e., he never studies the form of his sentences with a view to pleasing or satisfying 
the ear. He does not habitually adopt a stately, sounding, and impressive style. Now, the 
writer of this Epistle is scarcely ever impassioned ; he is never quite swept away by the force 
of his own feelings, as St. Paul repeatedly is ; and he is always oratorical— -it was evidently 
natural to him to adopt such expressions and such a periodic structure as fill and gratify the 
ear, while at the same time they give impressiveness to the arguments which he is endeavouring 
to enforce. I have always insisted (see Life of St, Paul, ii. 601, 610) on the necessity of making 
the fullest allowance for the change of style which may be caused by the different moods, or 
circumstances, or objects of an author at different ages of his life ; but no author can 
continuously adopt a style which is alien to 'the characteristics of his own temperament ; and 
to me it is only necessary to read the Epistle to the Hebrews side by side with any Epistle of 
St. Paul to feel more and more strongly that it is impossible that the two should have emanated 
from the same mmd 

3 He does not venture on the strong word athetesis, “ disannulment,” till he has, so to speak, 
prepared his way for it by the much nadlder word metathesis — “ transference,” or ** alteration,'* 
in ver 12.’ 

* vii. 11 — 19. The E V. in the latter verse follows a bad punctuation of the Greek. The 
word eTT^La-aybiyq is not the nominative of ereXeUoo-ev, but of yiverax — “ there taltes place a cancel- 
ling of the previous commandment and a superinduction of a better hope." 

5 The writer uses the sounding word opKoffjLoa-Ca as being statelier and more impressive than 

OpKO?. 

® The E. y. here renders SiaOtjio} by ** testament." Now SiaQi^Kri is the Greek equivalent of 
** herUh” as in Baal Berith (** the Lord of the Covenant ”) in Judg. ix. 4 ; and beriih is rendered 
by tUeLXX. and by our veision “covenant,” at least 200 times. In fact, in the Old 

Testament the word can have no other meaning, for tha Romans invented the “ will," and the 
Jews knew nothing of testamentary bequests. It is certain, then, that any Jew reading this 
passage, and famihar with the LXX, would take the word to mean “covenant,” and not 
“testament.” The Vulgate uses “ testamentum,” because in Classic Greek StadTjKi] often has 
this meaning ; hut, as Dr Moulton remarks, it seems clear from such passages as Ps. Ixxxui. 5 
that St. Jerome used it in a •wider sense than that of “ will." It is from the influence of the 
Vulgate that we get our phrase “the Old and New Testaments." There is happily nothing 
misleading or erroneous in the term, but there can be little doubt that St. Paul, from the 
translation of whose expression the term is derived (2 Cor. iii. 6), meant “ Old Covenant/* and 
not “ Old Testament.” What the meaning of the word is in ix, 15—17 we aball see in the notes 
to that passage 

7 Vii. 20, 21. As Eternal Priest, he is a pledge (Ecclus. xxix. 15) of the vshdity of the bTew 
Covenant (ver. 25 ; see vni. 1). 
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(viL) It was superior because tbe Levitic priests were necessarily 
many, requiring to be constantly replenished to fill up the rayagea 
made in their ranks by death; but His Priesthood, because of His 
Eternal permanence, is intransmissible; whence, also, He is able to 
save to the uttermost those who through Him approach to God, seeing 
that He ever liveth to intercede for them.^ 

Having thus in seven particulars proved how far superior was the 
Melchizedek Priesthood of Christ to the Levitic Priesthood, and having 
incidentally introduced the important truth that this transference of 
Priesthood involved the abrogation not only of Leviticism, but of the 
whole Mosaic system, he adds a weighty summary of all that he 
has said about Melchizedek as a Type of Christ, into which, in his 
usual skilful manner, he introduces the vein of thought which he 
proceeds to develop in the three following chapters : — 

JPbr,” he says — and this ‘‘/or *’ clinches the whole argument hy showing the 
moral fitness which there was for the disannulm^t of the old imperfect Priest- 
hood, and the introduction of a hotter hope — “ for such a high priest even became 
us — ^holy,^ harmless, 2 xmdefiled,^ separated from sinuers,® and made loftier than 
the heavens ; who hath not daily necessity,® even as those high priests have, first 
on behalf of his own sins to ofier sacrifices, then on behalf of the sins of the 
people: for this He did once for all in offering up himself. Por the law 
appoints human beings who have infirmity as high priests ; hut the utterance of 
the oath, which was after the law, appoints a Son, perfected ^ for ever more” 
(vii. 26—28). 

1 vii. 22—25. Comp. Is. lii. 16, and a passage in PMlo on the mediation of the “Eldest 
"Word” (Quis venr. div. haer. Opp. i- 501, ed. Mangey). 

* Ps. xvi, 10 ; Acts ii. 27 j TDH — “holy** as regards God, 

® Blameless as regards man. 

* Comp, ix 4 ; 1 Pet. i. 19 ; Lev. x±L 17. 

* The High Pnest was in a general sense “ separated ** (Lev. x. 10 j xxii. 2 j 1 Chr. xziiL 13 ; 
Jos. Antt. iii. 12, § 2), ‘but he was more specially separated for the week before the Day of 
Atonement (Yoma, f . 2, a). 

If this is interpreted to mean that the High Priest offered sacrifices daily, the expression 
taken literally is inaccurate ; for, normally, the High Priest only offered sacrifices once a year, 
as the writer seems to have been well aware (ix. 25 ; x. 1, 3). Various ways have been suggested 
for meeting the difficnlty; e.g., (ajthat “daily” means “one fixed day every year”; or (jS) 
“ often,*’ since it appears that the High Priest might, if he chose, offer sacrifices on other occa- 
sions (Lev. vi. 19—22 ; Jos. B. J. v. 5, § 7), or might be represented by one of his sons ; or that 
the expression is, as Bengal says, “ indagnabunda hyperbole.”— But if the expression refers 
either to the daily meatofferings — ^the “MwicTia*’ — (Ex. xxix. 38 — 42; Lev. vi. 13—16, 20; 
Eccles. xlv. 11), or to the morning and evening sacrifices in which he might, if he chose, take 
part, there can be no question that these, so far as wo can find any trace in the Law, had 
nothing to do with the expiation of sins. On the other han^ the High Priest might, if ho 
chose, offer the daily incense, which was regarded as partly expiatory (Lev. xvii. 11, 12). “ We 
are taught,” says the Talmud, “ that incense atones ’* (Num. xvii. 12), the silent smoke atoning 
for slanders spoken in a whisper (Yoma, f. 44, a). Some, again, have supposed that it was a 
custom for the High Priest to take part in daily ea^iatoiy sacrifices, in the Temple of Onias at 
Leontopolis, in Lower Egypt, and that the writer is tbinking of this Temple— a conjecture of 
the most baseless kind. It is certain that PhQo uses the same expression exactly, for he speaks 
of the High Priests “ offering on each day prayers and sacrifices” (JDe Spec. Leqg, § 23 ; see, too, 
in the Talmud, Chigag^, ii. 4 ; Pesachim, f. 57, a). It may, however, be doubted whether 
there is any inaccuracy in the mind of the writer, for he possibly means that “ Christ had no 
need to offer sacrifices for daily sins, as the High Priests had year by year to offer a sacrifice for 
tbe sins which they daily committed, 

7 Ver. 5,6,9; ii. 10; Pss. ii., cx. The rendering “consecrated** (in one version) is taken 
from Lev. xxi. 10 ; Er, xxix, 9, but is much less appropriate. 
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SECTION V. 

THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

Ifc is evideii<j that in this passage the fchoughts of the writer are 
passing from Melchizedek to the Levitic High Priest in his grandest 
function on the Day of Atonement. The ideal of his whole position on 
that day was that he should be free from every ceremonial pollution as 
a type of his freedom from every stain of sin and wrong. In order to 
represent as fully as possible this ideal cleanness, he had to be accom- 
panied, and kept awake all the previous night, and had on the day 
itself to submit to five washings and ten purifications. The Day of 
Atonement was so memorable in its symbolism — ^it stirred so intensely 
the hopes or fears of the people — ^it was supposed to be attended by so 
many supernatural omens, on the presence or absence of which the 
whole welfare of the people depended during the ensuing year — the 
anxiety caused by any accident which impaired the due ceremonies was 
so extreme — that the Jews regarded no precaution as extravagant which 
could ensure the due performance of the requisite ceremonial. It was a 
shock to the feelings of the whole nation when, on one occasion, the 
High Priest Ishmael Ben Phabi had been incapacitated from his func- 
tions because, in spite of all the long and elaborate endeavours to make 
his legal cleanliness complete, he had after all become ceremonially .un- 
clean, and had been compelled to depute his Sagan to perform fche most 
memorable of his yearly duties. In this instance the pollution had 
arisen because he had been conversing with the Arab ethnarch Hareth 
(Aretas), and a speck of the EmiPs saliva had touched the High Priest's 
beard. It was impossible, therefore, by any amount of lustrations or 
isolation to secure so small a matter as the ceremonial cleanness of the 
High Priest for even one day in all the year ; but Jesus was morally, in 
inmost reality, and for all eternity, that wliich the human Priest could 
not be even ceremonially, even in semblance, even for a single day^ — ^the 
sinless offerer of one all-sufficient offering for the sins of all the world. 

Having exhausted the comparison of the Priesthood of Christ with 
that of the Levites, the writer proceeds to a comparison of their respec- 
tive ministrations, which continues to chap. x. 18 . 

‘‘But the chief point in all we are saying is this:^ Such is the High Priest 
whom we have, who sat on the right hand of the Majesty in the heavens, ^ a 
minister of the sanctuary® and of the genuine tabernacle^ which the Lord 


1 The context sliowa tliat Ke<f><l\aLov here cannot mean ** summary,** for it is hy no means a 
summary, and it also adds fresh particulars. The word is here used in its proper classical 
sense of chief point” (Thuc. iv. 50 ; vi 16). Dr. Field would render it, “ Now to crown (or 
sum up) oux propept discourse’’ fOtium Norvtcense, iii. 141). 

* On this sonorous amplification see ante, p. 224, n. The iKd$t<rev seems to be a mark of em- 
phatic pre-eminence (comp. x. 11, 12). 

» This is probably the meaning of tS>v ayioiy here as elsewhere in this Epistle (ix. 8, 12, etc , 
X. 19, xiii. 11), and not “ of the saints” (CEcumenius) or “ of holy things.” 

* The id^ Archetypal (dX»jdivo?) Tabernacle is not only real (oAtjOvjs) , but the perfected 
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pitclied, not man. For every High Priest is appointed to oSer hoth gifts and 
sacrifices ; whence it is necessary that this High Priest also have something which 
he may ofier.^ How, if he were upon earth, he would not be a priest at all,^ since 
there are priests abeady who offer the gifts according to the law ^ — the priests who 
serve an outline and shadow of the heavenly things ; even as Moses when about to 
complete the tabernacle has been Divinely admonished ^ — for See, he says, that thou 
make all things ® according to the pattern ® shown thee in the mount. But now he has 
obtained a better ministration in proportion^ as he is also a mediator ^ of a better 
covenant — one which has been constituted upon better promises.® For had that first 
covenant been faultless,^® no place would have been sought for a second ’’(viii. 1 — 7). 

But — as be goes on to argue — ^place has been sought for a second, 
and this is sufficiently demonstrated by the passage of the Prophet 
Jeremiah in which, by way of blame to his countrymen, he says, that 
the days should come when Jehovah would accomplish ^ for Israel and 
Judah a New Covenant, unlike the one which He made for their fathers 
in the day when He took them by the hand to lead them forth from 
Egypt — and that because they did not abide in His Covenant, therefore 
He rejected them.^^ But in the coming days the covenant which He 
would make would be marked by three great blessings, which were but 
partially understood by a few of the most enlightened under the Old 
Covenant — namely, the writing of the Law not on granite slabs, but on 
their hearts ; the immediate knowledge of God by aU without human 

reality of its material counterpart (comp. ix. 24, x. 22; John i. 9). To see in this Tahemaclo 
** the glorified body of Christ " is to give it here too special a meaning. 

1 Namely the Blood of His own fmished sacrifice (ix. 14). 

2 Not even a Priest, much less a Pbgli Priest. 

* The present tenses, here as elsewhere, seem to show decisively that the Epistle was written 
“before the fall of Jerusalem. 

^ KeXpTjftaTio-Tat, The use of the perfect is due to thewriter^s mode of regarding everything 
which has been said in the Bible as a present actuality (iv. 9, etc.). For the meaning of the 
word itself see Luke ii. 26 ; Acts x. 22 j Matt. h. 12, 22. 

5 Ex. XXV. 40. In the Hebrew and LXX. it is simply '“make it,** not “oil things ; " but this 
remarkable variation is due to Pbilo (Be Leg. Allegg. iii. 33). 

® It seems to be a very idle encLuiry wbether this pattern was something real, or only an 
idea, so that the Tabernacle was ** a sh^ow of a shadow,” or only a vision. IbLeseare questions 
which would not so much as occur either to Moses or to the writer, and are in any case otiose 
because incapable of being decified. The notion that there is in Heaven a real Tabernacle of 
which that erected by Moses was an exact counterpart — “a fiery ark, and a fiery candlestick, and a 
fiery table,” which descended from Heaven for Moses to see— is mere Eabbinic letter worship 
and superstition, founded on an abuse of the most ordinary principles of human language. 

7 This method of abating results by proportions is found in other passages of this Epistle 
(i. 4, iii. 3, vii. 22). 

® A mediator between God and man, as the Introducer of the New Covenant. Philo applies 
the same term to Moses (comp. Gal iii. 19, 20; 1 Tim. ii. 5). 

2 Better promises, because, as Theodoret says, the promises of the Mosaic dispensation — 
a land flowing with uiilk and honey, multitudes of children, etc.— were mostly temporal, but 
the new disjiensation promised the kingdom of Heaven and Eternal Life. 

10 "vniereas it luos “ weak and unprofitable " (vii. 18). 

11 Jer. xxxi. 31—34 (comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 25—27). It forms, says Delitzsch, “the third part 
of the third ti^ogy of the three great trilogies into which the prophecies of Jeremiah may be 
divided.” The reference evidently is to the days of the Messiah. 

12 The object of is not expressed, but probably it is avrot?. Comp. 2 Macc. u. 7. 

IS (ruvreketrui is used for the less emphatic SiaSgaoiuu of the LXX., as a rendering of the 

Hebrew phrase, “to cut a CO veuant” (nmmtj). , , , i ^ 

1* In our E. V. it stands (Jer. xxxi. 22), although I was a husband to them (lit. “ a lord, 
asinHos. ii. 16; comp. Jer iu. 14; Is. Ixii. 4). But the quotation is from the LXX., which either 
follows a different reading ('nbva)» or takes another meaning of the verb which is perhaps 

tenable, as Himchi asserts. . .. . ^ ^ 

ns viii. 8 — 13. Even the Kahhis, in their moments of saner exegesis, anticipated a day when the 
Law sho^d cease to he. This they inf erred from Deut. xxxi. 21. E. Bechai, on this verse, argue® 
tixe Law ** shaU be forgotten “ wheu ** the evil inipolse ” (the yetzer ha-rd) ceases to exist. 
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intervBDitioii ^ and tli6 final pardon of sins. Such, "was to bo tho Now 
Covenant which God promised. The fact that He called it new ” was 
a making the existing dispensation old,^ and the fact of its being thus 
regarded as “old” showed that it was hastenii^ to final decay— that 
the decree of dissolution had been passed upon it. 

After this digression the writer resumes the subject on which he had 
touched in viil 6 — ^the superiority of the ordinances of ministration in 
the ITew Covenant over those which had been appointed in the Old, 
He wishes to prove, above all. the transcendent efiS-cacy of Christ’s 
high-priestly atonement as compared even with the most solemn sacri- 
fices and the most sublime ceremonial of Jewish worship. To this he 
hastens as to the very heart of his subject, not pausing to explain any 
minor details of the Jewish sanctuary and its service, though these had 
a deep interest for him, and he would have been as admirably fitted as 
Philo himself to bring out the allegoric meaning of every shadowy type 
of the Mosaic dispensation. This, however, would have been impossible 
in a letter, and would have dissipated the attention of his readers, which 
he wished to concentrate on one central consideration- If he could but 
convince them that “Christ was the end of the Law”— that by His 
sacrifice all other sacrifices had been rendered needless — ^that His resur- 
rection and ascension robbed of all its meaning the splendid ceremonial 
of the Day of Atonement, which was the crowning event of the Jewish 
year — then it would be impossible for them to relapse into J udaism out 
of any admiration for the ordinary routine of its liturgical appliances. 

“To resume, then, even the first (covenant)^ had its ordinances of public 
worship,® and its sanctuary— a worldly one.'* For a tabernacle was established ; the 
outer one, in which is ^ the lampstand,® and the table, and tho setting forth of the 
shewbread^ — which is called the holy place.® But behind the second veil ® was the 


1 This is the same argument as in vii. 11, etc. ‘ , ...mi i 

2 There can he no reasonable doubt that Covenant ' and n^ Taheruacle 

fo-iojvTih as in our text, is the proper word to supply with ^ ttowti?. It is true that (rKt\vt\ is read 
by the Coptic Version and one or two cursive MSS., probably from the mistaten supposition 
that TrptSrn means “ first/' and not “outer," in ver. 8. But the author has been thmking all 
along of two Covenants, not of two Tabernacles, and the Heavenly Tabernacle as in no sense a 
second Tabernacle, but the fii’st in order as in pre-eminence. 

3 ix. 1 ; Leitourgia; hence our “liturgy.” The classic meaning of the word was a public 

service rendered to the State. . x ^^ 4 . 

* KocraiKOj/— i 6., “ visible,” “material,” “temporary,” in contrast to the one which was not 
of this world. The notion of Schdfctgen and Bp. Middleton that Kosmikon is a Rabbimc expres- 
sion for “ furniture ” is mistaken. , , 

s I supply “is” and not “teas,” because the writer uses the present eto-iacrtv, etc.;, 

in accordance with tho vivid presentment to his imagmation of everything mentioned in 
Scripture, as though it were eternally existent. (See on vii. 6— 8, etc.) , ^ xv 

6 Ex. XXV. 31—37. The writer is thinking throughout of tho Mosaic Tabernacle, not of the 

Temples of Solomon or Herod. In Solomon’s Temple there were ten lampstande ^ vii. 

49). In the second Temple there was only one (1 Macc. i. 21 j iv. 49 ; Jos. Atiit. xii. 7, § 6). 

7 The table has no importance except for the shewbread, or “ Jbread of tho Face (or uod), 
rendered by the LXX, “ Loaves of the setting forth” (see Gen. xxv. 23—30 j Lev. xxiv. 5— 9). 
There were ten of these acacia-wood tables overlaid with gold in Solomon’s Temple (2 Chr. iv. 


' 8 Probably Siyta, “ Holy (places),” neut. pi. ; not ay/a, fern. sing. He uses the generic name. 
8 The curtain called ParSketh himg between the Holy Place and the Holiest (Lx. xxvi. 

35) ; the other curtain, called Jfdsdk (Ex. xxvi. 36, 37), hung before the Tabernacle door. The 
LXX. in some places call both these curtains KaraTreratrixa, and in other passages use KoXv/xtia. ox 
•TTLo-ffaerTpot/ for the outer one- Philo also iu one place (Fit. Mos. iii. 9) calls the out^ one 
Ka\v/A /nf^. The Rabbis often speak of two curtains between the Holy and the Holiest Place, 
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tabernacle whicb is called the Holy of Holies,! baving a golden incenser, ^ and the 
ark of the covenant overlaid on all sides with gold, in which are a golden pot 
holding the manna, and the rod of Aaron which budded, and the tables of the 
covenant; and above it the chembim of glory overshadowing the propitiatory, 
respecting which things I cannot now speak generally” (ix. 1—6). 

We nnist follow the example of the writer in not being tempted to 
linger over the facts upon which he here slightly touches. Doubtless, 
had he been able to expand the symbolism of the Tabernacle he would 
have elucidated points which are still dark to us. We are, however, 
able to see something of the meaning of the Holiest Place, with the few 
things which it contained. It was always shrouded in darkness, except 
for the moment when the High Priest lifted the curtain to enter its 
awful precincts. Ho window or opening of any kind admitted into it a 
single ray of light, and the interior was only visible to the High Priest 
in the crimson gleam of the thurible from which rose the clouds of 
fragrant incense. But in the Ark, containing the granite slabs on which 
were carved the Ten Words of Sinai — with the Propitiatory above it* 
and the “ Cherubim of glory ” ^ bending over it, we cannot fail to recog- 
nise an emblem of all that is highest and best in Creation upholding the 
throne of the Eternal, and rapt in adoring contemplation of that Moral 
Law which is the revelation of His will. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind that what the writer says of the 
furniture of the Temple is applicable primarily to the Tabernacle, and, 
only in a lower degree, to the Temple of Solomon. As an Alexandrian, 
he had no personal knowledge of the ritual, but derived his views from 
the Pentateuch. To the Herodian Temple of his own day, and even to 
the Temple of Zerubbabel, his description is not applicable. In the 
Holiest Place of the later Temple there was nothing.® The Ark had 
disappeared at the time of the Babylonian captivity. When Pompey, 
nearly a hundred years before, had, to the horror of the J ews, profanely 
forced his way into the inmost shrine, he had been amazed to find that 


with a sort of lohhy — a space of a cahit’s hreadfch— between them, coiled the Tarkesin. The 
derivation of the word is rnnch disputed. Some connect it with the Greek rdpa^t^, “ confusion.” 
because the builders were “confused” as to whether it belonged to the Holy Place or the 
Holiest; and there are other conjectures equally improbable. The fact itself is more than 
doubtful. As to the Par6kelh, or Inner Veil, the Rabbis said that it was a hand-hreadth thicE, 
woven of 72 cords each 24 strands thick ; that it was 40 cubits long, and 20 wide ; that it took 
300 priests to draw it, etc. (Chnllin, f. 90, t). 

1 'Avia ayidiVt like the Latin Sancta Sanctorum, is a literal rendering of the Hebrew Kodesh 
kak-Keaashim, for which one version uses “Most Holy,” or “ the Holy Place.” In Solomon's 
Temple it was called “ the Oracle.” 

* See infra, I use this word in order not to prejudice the question as to whether it means 
Thunhle or Altar of Incense. 

» The word iKaar-^piov, “ propitiatory,” is a rendering of the Hebrew capp6reth, which means 
a “ covering.” It is translated “ mercy seat ” in onr version from the notion that it implied 
the covering of sins, and the LXX. selected the wood iAao-rrmtoj/, or hriQeixa, to represent it, 
because upon it was sprinkled the blood of the propitiatory offering. 

The expression means much more than “ glorious Cherubim.** It no doubt means the 
Chemhim which bear on tbeir wings the Glory of God, the Shechinah or Cloud of Light which 
was the symbol of Hus Presence (Hag. ii. 7—9 ; Meuscben, p. 701). Even the Jews spoke of the 
passage in Ezekiel which describes the Chembim as “ the ch^ot,” and it was a favourite 
passage with the KabhaUsts. 

• Job. B. J. t. 5, § 5 ; lieetTo W 5 \ok w 
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there was nothing whatever — vacua omnia ! The mass of native rock 
on which the Ark had once stood — called by the Rabbis “ the stone of 
the foundation” — alone was visible. The absence of everything else 
perhaps originated the notion that the Jews worshipped “ nothing except 
clouds and the Deity of Sky,” just as the living creatures which formed 
part of the Cherubim may have helped to give currency to the old 
ignorant Pagan slander that they worshipped an ass. 

Two questions are raised by this brief glance at the furniture of the 
Tabernacle, which we are bound to examine because they affect the 
accuracy of the Epistle, and have been supposed to bear on the question 
of its authorship. 

I. Of these the minor question is. Has not the writer fallen into a 
mistake in saying that the Ark contained not only the Tables of the 
Law, but also the golden pot of manna, ^ and Aaron’s rod that budded 
Speaking of Solomon’s Temple, the First Book of Kings (viii. 9) ^ says 
that there was nothing in the Ark save the two tables of stone, which 
Moses put there at Horeb;” and in Ex. xxv. 16, 21 ; xl. 20, we are 
told that he put the testimony ” into the Ark. Neither in those 
passages, nor in Deut. x. 2, 5, are we told that he put anything besides.® 
But in Ex. xvi 33, 34, Moses is bidden to lay up a pot of manna, and 
in Niim. xvii. 10, to lay up Aaron’s rod which budded, before the 
testimony,” and ‘‘ before the Lord.” Since these expressions are not 
defined, it is obvious that they may have been interpreted to mean either 
in the Ark or in front of it. It is idle to contend that there would have 
been no room for them inside the Ark when we have no indication as 
to the size of the tables of stone. In these small matters much was left 
to the discretion of the High Priests. The statement of the Book of 
Kings only applies to Solomon’s Temple, and since the writer of this 
Epistle is not thinking of Solomon’s Temple, but only of the Tabernacle, 
he may be following a trustworthy tradition in stating that these 
memorials had in former days been placed inside the Ark. They might 
have been removed when the Ark was hurried from place to place in the 
troublous times of the Judges — ^lest the frailer objects should have been 

I The word rendered pot ** is oTa/ivos. It seems to mean a jar with a tapering- base. The 
Palestine Targum calls it ** earthen,” but Jewish tradition always spoke of it as made of 
gold, and the epithet “golden ” is added by the IjXX. in Ex. xvi. 3>1, as also by Philo. Perhaps 
a golden pot was substituted for the earthen one in Solomon's Temple. It contained one 
“omer” of manna, which was the daily portion for each person (Ex. xvi. 16, 32). 

3 Comp. 2 Chr. v. 10. 

* The Talmud says the tables of stone were “ six handbreadths long, six broad, and three 
thick” (Nedarim, f. 38, a), and they weighed, according to the Targum of Palestine, 40 seahs. 
But the Talmudic estimate is probably very excessive. The Talmud says further that the 

olcen Tables, as well as the new ones, were stored up in the Ark — which JKashi inferred from 
Deut. X. 2 (Berachoth, f. 8, bj Kethuboth, f. 104, a)— and also the Boll of the Law, written by 
Moses (Bava Bathra, f. 14, a). As to the disappearance of the Ark, they say that Josiah hid it 
because of Deut. xxviii, 36, and this they inferred from 2 Chr. xxxv. 3 (Yoma, f. 62, b). But “ the 
foundation-stone” was supposed still to remain three inches above the soil. A priest who. by the 
condition of tho plaster, conjectured the spot in the wood-store where the Ark was hidden, 
died immediately ; and once when a priest was in the wood-store, he happened to drop his 
chopper on the spot above where it was hidden, whereon fire spiang forth and consumed him. 
The stone on which it had rested was believed to be (like the omphaXoB at D^phi) the centre of, 
the world (see Hershon, Talmndic Ktscrtlotvy, eCo.) 
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broken to pieces by the slabs of stone. Nothing was farther from the 
intention of the Rabbis than the desire to vindicate the accuracy of the 
Christian writer who directed against them so powerful a polemic j yet 
Rabbi Levi Ben Gershom, Abarbanel, and others, testify to the existence 
of the tradition which is here followed.^ There is, therefore, no neces- 
sity for the theory of Michaelis that the in which ” is the mistake of 
some one who was translating the Epistle into Greek from the Aramaic 
original. There is still less room for the suggestion of Danzius and 
others, supported by expressions which are not at all parallel, that in 
which ” can mean “ together with which."' It would be better to acknow-' 
ledge a difficulty than to remove it by such desperate expedients. In 
this case there is no difficulty. In the Temple of our Lord’s day there 
was no Ark at all ; * in the Temple of Solomon the manna-pot and the 
rod were probably placed in front of the Ark ; but in the Tabernacle of 
the Wilderness there can be little doubt that these objects were actually 
inside the Ark, as the writer says. 

IL But it is asserted that he made a mistake in saying that the 
“ thumiaterion ” was in the Holy of Holies. The word which he uses is 
rendered “ censer ” in our version.^ It does not occur'* in the Greek 
version of the Pentateuch, where the “ altar of incense ” is called rh 
Bvcrtae-ri^piov Bv^xidfiaros (Ex. xxxi. 8 j Luke L 11). But the LXX. use it 
in 2 Ohron. xxvi. 19; Ezek. viiL 11, and in both of these places it 
means “ censer.” The Rabbis assert that the High Priest used on all 
other days a silver censer, but a golden one on the Day of Atonement.*^ 
On the other hand, in Philo and Josephus the word thumiaterion means 
the altar of incense,” and this might be called “ golden,” though in 
reality it was only of acacia-wood overlaid with gold.® Considering how 
deeply the ^thor is influenced by Philo, and also that in the Hellenistic 
Greek of bis day — from Josephus to Clemens of Alexandria — the word 
is used for the “ altar of incense,” it is most probable that this is here 
the meaning. But since both “censer” and “altar of incense” are 
closely connected with the ceremonies of the great Day of Atonement, 
of which the writer is here thinking, we cannot come to any positive 
decision as to which of the two he meant. 

But now occurs the further difficulty — ^W ere either of these objects 
in the Holiest Place 1 

a. As regards the cennser^ if that be the meaning here intended, it 
may have been kept in the Holiest, and, though we cannot corroborate 
the assertion from other sources, the writer may be following a correct 
Jewish tradition in saying that it was. Or, again, the name may have 

1 See Wetstein, ad Joe. The reader will find a full discussion of these particulars in Pri- 
deaux's Connection, i. 138. 

2 Yoma, V. 2 ; Surenhusius, Mishna, ii. 233. 

3 And in the Vulgate, Synac, Arabic, and JEthiopic ; and the word is so understood hy Theo- 
phylact, Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Belaud, Stier, Ao. 

■* Except as a various reading. 

Yoma, iv, 4. 

« In Solomon’s Temple it was of cedar-wood. 
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been given to some permanent golden censer-stand in the Holiest Place 
on which the High Priest placed the small brazier or shovel-shaped basin 
{macliettah, iXX. pureion) which he carried with him when he stood 
before the Ark on the Day of Atonement. 

j8. As regards the altar of incense^ if we assume that to be the 
meaning of the word, there is no question that it was not in the Holiest. 
Ho tradition ever asserted, nor could have asserted, that it was. If the 
writer meant that it was, he then made a mistake which even in an 
Alexandrian J ew would be almost inconceivable, and as to which Philo; 
with whose writings he was so familiar, would have set him right.^ But 
it may be fairly argued that he did not mean to say that the incense- 
altar was inside the Holiest Place. If he did, why does he go out of 
his way to vary the expression % He tells us that the manna-pot and 
the rod were “ in the Ark,’^ but he only says that the Holiest Place 
“ had ’’ the thumiaterion and the Ark, and we cannot assert that the 
change of phrase is due to the rhetorical desire for variation. The phrase 
“ having ” may therefore be adopted to apply not only to the Ark which 
was inside the Holiest, but also to the altar which, though not actually 
inside, was close outside the veil, and was intimately associated with the 
Holiest, not only in the use to which it was put, but also by the express 
language of Scripture. On the Day of Atonement, when the Veil was 
drawn, the altar of incense might be said, in the strictest sense, to belong 
to the Holiest Place. ^ 

Since then these things have been thus arranged, into the outer tabernacle the 
priests enter continually in the performance of their ministrations but into the 
inner, once in a year,** the High Priest alone, not without blood, which he offers on 
his own behalf and for the ignorances* of the people :® the Holy Spirit signifying 
this, that the entrance into the Holiest had not yet been manifested, while yet the 


1 PhOo, De vict. off. § 4. 

* See Excursus XU. ** The Altar of Inceiise and the Holiest Place.” If this view he correct, 
and certainly it cannot he disproved— the exovera will he equivalent to the Hebrew in the 
sense of "belonging to,'' in 1 Kings vi, 22 ("the altar which was Vllb to the Oracle ”). 

3 Num. xviii. 7. The ordinary priestly duties were to oifer sacrifice, hum incense, and light 
the lamps. No priest might enter the Hohest, except the Sagan, and then only in most excep- 
tional circumstances; hut tbe High Priest might perform any of the ordinary functions if ho 
chose. The graduated sanctity of the rest of the Tabernacle— which gave its special awfulness 
to the Holiest— was remarltahle. In tbe Temple all might enter the outmost court ; all Jews 
the second court ; all males the third ; priests alone, in their robes, might enter the first cham- 
ber; the High Priest alone, in his robes, might enter the shrine (Jos. c. Apion„ ii, 8). 

* Undoubtedly the High Priest must actually have entered into the Holiest three times 
(I/ev, xvi. 12—16), if not four times (Yoma, v. 2 ; vii. 2), on the Day of Atonement (the lOfch of 
fehri)— viz. (1) with the incense ; (2) with the blood of the bullock offered for his own sins ; 
(3) with the blood of the goat offered for the sins of the people ; and (4) to remove the censer. 
But these entrances were practically only one, as they were but parts of one grand ceremony. 
There was no need of pragmatic accuracy when tliis would be at once understood by every 
reader. On such matters the ancients, and especially Semitic writers, carod much less than the 
modems for pedantic exactness. 

® No douht a 7 W)^/iaTa is used generally to include sins and errors of all kinds (v. 2, 3 ; vii. 27 ; 
Ex xxxiv. 7). 

« I have rendered the Greek literally, but no doubt vw^p eavroO means "for his own sins,” 
and, as we learn from Lev. xvi. 6, 11, for those of his house. The confession of the High Priest 
was made in the following terms : "And now, O Lord, I have sinned, and done iniquity, and 
trespassed before Thee. I pray, therefore, O Lord, cover my sins and iniquities and trespasses, 
wherein I have sinned, offended, and trespassed a^inst Thee I '* 
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outer Ta'bemade stands^ — whicli outer Tabernacle is a parable for the present time, 
in accordance with which (parable) ^ both gifts and sacrifices are offered, such as are 
not able as far as conscience is concerned to perfect the worshipper;* seeing that 
they consist only in meats and drinks, and divers washings'* — ^being ordinances of 
the flesh, imposed (only) till the season of reformation”® (ix. 6 — 10). 

“ But Christ having appeared, a High Priest of the good things to come,® through 
the greater and more perfect Tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not of this 
(visible) creation ' nor even by means of the blood of bulls and goats, but by means 
of Has own blood, entered once for all into the Holiest Place, obtaining for us eternal 
redemption.* For if the blood of goats and bulls, ^ and the ashes of a heifer sprink- 
ling the defiled, sanctifies to the purity of the flesh, how much more Rhall the blood of 
the Christ,^^ who through an eternal Spirit ^^oflered Himself ■without blemish^*to God, 
purify your conscience from dead works ^4 to serve the li\nng God ?” (ix. 11 — 14.) 

“And on this account” — t.e., because of the greatness of Hus work — “He is a 
mediator of a new covenant, that — ^when death had occurred for the redemption of 
the trans^essions under the first covenant — they who have b^n called may receive 
the pronaise of the eternal inheritance. For wh^e {£ 61*6 is a tekament it is necessiiry 
that there should be legally involved the death of the testator. For a testament is 
of force in the case of the dead — since is there any validity in it when the testator 
fives?” (ix. 15—17.) 


1 The outer Tabernacle was the place of the priests in general, who might not penetrate 
further. “ Stands ” — ^the present is used in accordance with the general idiom of the Epistle. 
See supra, p. 202, u. The writer throws himself vividly into the p^, and so he conceives of all 
the contemplated arrangements as stiH existing. 

2 Leg. Koff ; A, B, H, etc. 

3 The “parable,” or typical meaning, of the Tabernacle and its service is this : The object 
of the gifts and sacrifices is to obtain entrance into God’s presence ; but since the Holiest is not 
opened by them, the result is not obtained ; which shows that the worshippers, so far as theii* 
inmost hearts are concerned, are not perfected. 

■* Meats (Ex. xil j Lev. xi. j Num. vl) j drinks (Lev. x. 9 ; Hum. vi 3) ; divers washings (vi. 
2 ; Ex, xix. 10, 11 ; xxix. 4 ; Lev. xv. 8 j xvii 5) j xxii. 5). See on both classes of observance Uie 
teaching of Christ (Mark vii. 1—15). 

3 ix. 6 — 10. It is not meant that the system of sacrifices was useless, but only tbat in them- 
selves — and apart from tbe grace of Gk>d which might be imparted by their faithful use — ^they 
could not give perfect ease and peace, or gam admission for the worshipper into the presence of 
God. There is probably a slight sense of painful burden in the word €7riKetju.eva (comp. Acts xv. 
10). The “reformation” (5iop0wo-tv) is that prophesied by Jeremiah (see viii. 7 — 12). Various 
other ways of translating this clause have been suggested, but the one which I have adopted 
seems to me so much the more correct that I do not mention others. 

3 In B and D we have the reading “ good things that have come ” (yevo^ievtav), 

7 Comp. viii. 2. But here it seems best, witb Chrysostom and many of the Bathers, to under- 

stand this Tabernacle, through which Christ passed, of His Human Nature (e(r/ojwocrev, John 1 
14 ; comp. ii. 19 ; xiv. 10 ; CoL iL 9). Of the other explanations the best is perhaps that of Bleek, 
Do Wette, Lanemann, etc., who understand it of “the lower heavens” (comp. iv. 14). Moll 
renders Sta “ by means of ; ” ktCctl^ may mean “ building,” on the analogy of hut in that 

caseravTiTv mnstmean “ vulgar,” “ ordinary **—quaevulgo dicitur (Field, OtiumNorvicemey iii 142). 

8 Aurpfocrtv, “ransom,” with its co^ate words, occurs in ver. 15 and xi. 35 ; Matt. xx. 28 ; Luke 
xxi. 28 ; xxiv. 21 ; 1 Tim. ii. 5 ; Tit. iL 14; 1 Pet, L 18. The metaphor applies only to the effects 
of the Redemption as regards tnan, whom it sets free from the bondage of sin. So little is the 
notion of its iJivine side dwelt upon, that it is never said to whom the ransom is paid, and for 
many centuries the Church in general held the strange and grievous notion that it was paid to 
Satajo, 

** Lev. xvl 

10 See Num. xix 9 (comp. xiL 24). Thus, in this verse he refers, by way of example, to the 
two most significant ceremonies of the Jewish Law. 

11 The blood of Christ was the trys fountain opened for sin and for nncleanness (Zech. xiii. 1). 

1^ Probably ffis own Spirit is intended — “ per ardentissimam caxitatem a Spiritn Ejus aetemo 

profectam ” (CEcolamp.). If we explain it of the Holy Spirit, we must refer, by way of parallel, 
to such pass^es as Matt. xiL 28 ; Luke xL 20. 

1* The word used by tbe LXX. for sacrificial victims (comp. 1 Pet. 1 19). 

!■* Comp. VI. L Here the expression has possibly a slight reference to the dead things which 
caused pollution under the Levitical Law. The writer does not here attempt to explain the 
mysterj of the efficacy of Christ’s blood, which is indeed, on the Divine side, inexplicable ; hn 
only dwells on it as a revealed fact— in its effects for us. 

^ ix. 11— lA For the expression “living God ” see Dent, xxv. 26. 

w ix. 15—17. The /tinrore is most simply explained by regarding the clause as a question. 
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We must pause for a moment to examine the meaning of the last 
two verses. A voluminous controversy has arisen about them, because 
we seem to be almost compelled to iter the translation covenant, 
which throughout the Epistle has been the only tenable rendering of 
diatheke, and — in these two verses only — to substitute for it the render- 
ing testament or will. This has seemed to many commentators a great 
difficulty. In the quotation from Jeremiah (xxxi. 31 — 34), which plays 
so important a part in the argument of the Epistle, ^Lae^iai must mean 

covenant, and this meaning must be retained in the following verses 
even as far as verse 15. It may well seem extraordinary that in the 
very next verses (16 and 17), and these alone, the different sense — ^which 
is the classical sense of the word — should be introduced. After these 
two verses the word evidently reverts to its normal sense. For the Old 
Dispensation alluded to in verse 20 was indeed ‘^a covenant,” but could 
only be called a ^‘testament” by a remote analogy. Yet, if on these 
grounds we resist the concession of a new meaning in the two verses 
before us, we have to reconcile with plain facts the statement, that 
^‘when there is a covenant there must also be of necessity the death of 
him who made it.” This is attempted by arguing that in verse 15 the 
death spoken of is the death of Jesus; that the new covenant was “a 
covenant in Christ’s blood (1 Cor. xL 25) ; and that no covenant could 
be established without the death of sacrificial victims (Gen. xv. 9, 10 ; 
Ps. L 5), in which the death of the covenanter is im'plied ((pepecreai),^ 
either as a punishment if he should break the compact, or as involving 
a total change — a sort of death — as regards the past or the future. We 
should then be obliged to render verse 17 by “a covenant is of force 
over dead victims, and to regard Jesus as both the mediator and maker 
of the covenant Thus the death of the covenanter becomes a sort of 
ideal conception — an imaginative realisation of the supposed significance 
of the sacrifices over which the compact is made. 

However ingeniously these arguments may be stated, they attach to 
the writer’s words a very vague and unnatural sense. I see no alterna- 
tive but to suppose that the writer does in these two verses introduce a 
sort of side light from the classical meaning of the word diatheke, which 
he has elsewhere been using in the ordinary Hellenistic sense.^ These 
two verses do not belong to the essence of his argument. He is com- 
paring the Old with the Hew dispensation, and the old with the new 
Priesthood. In the Old the High Priest entered the Holiest with the 
blood of bulls and goats ; in the Hew, Christ, as our Redeemer, passed 
with His own blood into the immediate presence of God. In both 
dispensations there was a purifying and propitiatory shedding of blood. 

1 Perliaps the word may "be rendered “ be proved or established *’ — coustore. 

» How completely the illustration is an ohii&r dictum appears from this— (1) that he does not 
even touch upon the fact that Christ did not merely die, but died a violent and shameful and 
agonising death; and (2) does not pause to co-ordinate the two senses of diatMM, or (3) 
explain the very distant analogy between the necessity of a death when there is a ‘‘will," and 
the (very dififerent) sacrifice of victims when there is a covenant." 
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In developing this argument the writer passingly recalls another illustra- 
tion. The word which he is using has two recognised senses.^ A 
diatheke in the sense of a covenant ” involved the necessity for the 
death of sacrificial victims ; a diatheke in the sense of a will involved 
the necessity for the death of the testator ; and he avails himself with 
perfect simplicity of this second meaning. To call this a Hellenistic 
play on words, or a specimen of sophistry, or a proof of feeble logic, is a 
mistaken method of criticism. The writer is not furnishing any proof 
of the necessity for Christas death. If he were, he would have had to 
prove why the Christian Dispensation must be regarded as a diatheM, 
which it is unnecessary for him to do. He is writing to those who have 
already accepted the truth of Christianity, and to whom, therefore, the 
necessity for Christ's death transcends the need of proof. He is com- 
paring two dispensations, of which his readers are convinced that both 
have come from God, and his sole object is to prove the superiority of the 
latter. By the double sense of the word he is reminded, in passing, 
that death is the condition of inheritance by testament, just as death is 
the efficient cause of purification by covenant, The same death which 
purifies us from guilt makes us partakers of the kingdom of glory ; the 
same blood which cleanses us from sin seals the testament of our 
inheritance.” It requires but a sHght development of the hterary sense 
to see that if, in carrying out his comparison, he could illustrate it by a 
momentary reference to another meaning of the word with which he is 
dealing, he is only adoptmg a method which might be used by any 
writer, whether ancient or modern.® 

We may now resume the thread of the argument, which we will here 
translate, because of the extreme importance of this section of the Epistle, 

“ Wfience’' — i,e., because a “covenant’’ and a “testament” alike involve the 
idea of death ; a covenant being ratified by the death of victims, and a testament 
involving the death of the testator — “ not even the first covenant has been inau- 
gurated 3 apart from blood. For when every commandment according to the Law had 
been spoken by Moses to all the people, taking the blood of the calves and the goats, 
with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the book itself and all the 
people,^ saying, ‘ This is the blood of the Covenant which God (Heb. Jehovah) com- 
manded in regard to you.’® And the Tabernacle, and all the vessels of the 


^ (dtUMkt) in the Talmud certainly means ** a will,’* and is said also to be used in the 

sense of B&dth (“covenant”). It is of course only the Greek word diatMki, thoug’h B. Ohad. 
de Birtenora offers an astonishing Hebrew derivation for it (see McCaul, ad he.). Originally 
(Oeut xxi 16) the Jews knew nothing about “ wiUs/* but they learnt the use of them from the 
Itnmans. 

^ Philo similarly alludes to the two senses of the word (Be Nom. Mutat. § 6). Alford com- 
paros the term “New Testament" itself as hearing two meaning— a “hook," and a “wilL” 
No one would accuse an English writer of sophistry or feeble logic if, in speakmg of the Book, he 
introduced a passing illustration from the other meaning of the name by which the Book is called. 

s iyK€KaCvLa-TaL — another of the perfects which, with the presents, are so characteristic of the 
writer. He re^rds every ordinance of Scripture either as representing a permanent fact, or 
as stni continuing its past existence. The Alexandrian word eyKaivt^oi is used by the LXX. 
(Heut. XX. 6 ; 1 Kings viii. 63), and means to “ handsel.** Hence the name “Encaenia,” for the 
least of the “Dedication" (John x. 22). 

♦ Ex. xxiv. 3—7. The book of the Covenant was Ex xx. 22 ; xxiii. 33. See infra, p. 430. 

* Trpbs u/xa 5 — t.a, for me to deliver to you. In the IiXX for “ this is the blood," we ha^^e the 
more literal r^dering, “ behold (narr) the blood." Bohme and others suppose that the vaxia- 
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ministration, did lie likewise so sprinkle with the hlood,’ and, speaking generally, 2 
all things are purified with hlood according to the Law, and without bloodshed 3 
remission does not take place. It is necessary, then, that the outlines ^ of the things 
in the heavens be purified with these, but the heavenly things^ themselves ^ with 
sacrifices better than these. ^ Eor not into a material sanctuary did Christ enter — a 
(mere) imitation of the ideal ^ — but into the Heaven itself, now to be visibly 
presented before the face of God for us. Hor yet did He enter Heaven that He may 
often present Himself there as the High Priest enters into the Holiest year by year 
with blood not his own — since it would then have been needful ^ for Him often to 
suffer since the f ovindation of the world ; hut now, once for all, at tl^e consnmm^ipn 
oi the ages ® has He been manifested for the annulment of sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself. And, inasmuch as it is appointed for men once only to die, and, after 
this judgment, — so also the Christ, having been once for all ofiered to bear the 
sins of many ,^2 a second time, apart from sin, ^3 appear, to those who wait for 
Him, for salvation ” (ix. 18 — 28). 

It is worth while to notice, in passing, the familiaritj of the writer 


tion is due to a reminiscence of tkG words of Christ in inaugurating the Last Supper, as 
recorded in Luke 2 cdi. 20. Tke writer substitutes * commanded* (everetXaTo) for tbe 6u0ero of 

the LXX. Tbe Hebrew as usual bas ‘‘cat” (hid)* 

^ This was on another and later occasion, not recorded in Scripture, but implied in Ex. xl. 

* There were a few exceptions (see Ex. xix. 10; Lev, v. 11 — 13; xv. 65 xvi. 26, 28; xxii. 6 ; 

Hum. xxxi. 22 — 24). is only used elsewhere in Acts xiii. 44 ; xix. 26. 

s De Wette and others render al/iaTe/cxvo-ta, “ pouring out of blood,” at the foot of the altar 
(Ex xxix 16 ; 2 Kings xvi. 15 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 22, LXX.). But the pov/ring out of the blood is 
secondary ; it is the shedding of the blood whicb is of chief importance, and the meaning seems 
to be decided by Luke xxii. 20, “This cup is the new covenant in my hlood which is being shed 
for you ; ” and (Lev. xvii. 11), it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul,” whence 
the Rabbinic nue: “No expiation except by blood”— nil mSDI'X (Toma, f. 6 , b). The 

famous passages of the Prophets (Hos. vi. 6 ; Isa. i. 10 — 17, etc.) are directed not against the use 
of sacrihces, but against their abuse. 

* uTToSety/xaTa (iv. 11; viii. 5). They were “copies” (AlhUden), not “patterns” (JJrbildm). 

® Wliat is meant by “ the heavenly things ? ” The notion that the phrase means “ the new 
covenant” (Chrys , (Ecumeu.), or “the church” (Theophyl.), or ourselves as heirs of heaven 
(Tholuck), are only suggested to avoid the difficulty of supposing that heaven can need any 
purification. But the best proof that this natural meaning is the true one may be seen in Job 
iv. IS, “ His angels He charged with folly.” 

6 The plural is merely generic. 

7 The Ideal is that which is actual and eternal ; the uncreated archetype as contrasted with 
the hand-made antitype. The word avrtTuwos is found only in 1 Pet. iii. 21. The better 
sanctuary is some proof that there was a better sacrifice. It is an argument from the effect to the 
cause. 

8 eSei. On this idiom, see Winer, § 41. ® Comp. Matt. xiii. SDi, 40, 49 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxviii. 20. 

i/ji(f>avtadTjvai. This emphanismos is the actual vision face to face (Ex xxxiii. 13). The E. V. 

makes no difference between efi(}}avicr6r]i/at (ver. 24), Trs^dveptarai (ver. 26), and b^O^a-eraL (ver. 28). 
Isa. liii. 12. The sense may be “ to take a-veay ” m the Hebrew. 

12 Of com-se this does not mean that He did not bear the sins of ally as is again and again stated 
in Scripture; but “many” is used as the antithesis of “few.” Once for all. One died for all, 
who were (quantitively) many. (See Life of St. Pauly ii. 216.) Christ may be said both to offer 
Himself (v. 14), and to be offered (ver, 28), just as He is said to deliver up Himself for us (Epb. 
V. 2), or to be delivered for us (Rom. iv. 25). 

18 Not merely “ without sin ” (which would bearep ), but “apart from all connexion with 
sin” (comp. vii. 26), either in the form of temptation (iv. 15) or burden (2 Cor. v. 21), At His 
first appearance also Christ was “ without sin,” but He was not “ apart from sin,” for He was 
tempted like as we are ; and He was made sin for us ; hut at His second coming He shall have 
tiiumphed over sin, and taken it away (Dan ix. 24, 25; Isa. xxv. 7 — 9). 

1* ix. 18—28. In this, as in so many other cases, it is remarkable how evidently the sacred 
writers, as a rule, avoid dwelling on the more terrible features of the Second j^d vent. “ How 
shall He he seen ? ” says St. Chrysostom. “ Does He say, as a Punisher ? He did not say this, 
but the bright aspect.” Their normal conception of the returning Christ was not the wrathful 
avenging figure of Michael Angelo, with His right hand uplifted as He turns away from His 
interceding mother, to drive the lost myriads of humanity in dense herds before Him, but the 
Deliverer bringing glory and salvation to all His children. It is not that they exclude the other 
notion altogether (x. 27 ; I Thess. iv. 16 ; 2 Thess. i. 8 ), but they do not love to dwell on it. The 

S arallelism of these two verses is as follows : — ^Man dies once, and then is judged ; the Christ 
led once for man, and shall return to be (he might have said “ the Jhdue,” but he does say, 
“the Saufour of those who look for Him.” 
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with the Jewish Hagada and HaJacha — that is, with the unrecorded 
circumstances which Jewish tradition added to the History or to the 
Ceremonial Law of the Sacred Books. In this chapter there are five or 
six references to one or the other. He has already said (1) that the pot 
of manna was of gold, and (2) that it and the rod of Aaron were in the 
Ark ; and (3) that there was a close connexion between the altar of 
incense and the Holiest Place. In these latter verses he mentions (4) 
that Moses purified the people with the blood of the goats (which may 
be presumed to have been among the burnt-offerings mentioned in Ex. 
xxiv. 5) ; (5) that the sprinkling was done with water, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop (perhaps on the analogy of Ex. xii. 22, Hum. xix. 6, Lev. xiv. 
4 — 6, etc.) ; (6) that the Book of the Covenant was sprinkled as well as 
the people — perhaps from the Hagada that the book was lying on the 
altar when Moses sprinkled it (Ex. xxiv. 7) ; and (7) that on a subse- 
quent occasion he sprinkled the Tabernacle and all its furniture. The 
latter circumstance is mentioned by Josephus.^ It was probably done 
when Moses (Ex. xl. 9, 10) anointed the Tabernacle and its implements 
with holy oil. By a similar sprinkling Aaron and his sons were conse- 
crated to their sacred functions (Lev. viiL 30), and the altar was touched 
with blood to hallow it for use. These seven references to the traditional 
lore of the Babbis incidentally mark the writer as an accomplished 
pupil of the wise.’^ 

But far more important is the general scope of this chapter as 
proving the unapproachable superioriiy of Christ’s priesthood over that 
of the sons of Aaron, 

If any one desired to contemplate the Levitical high priesthood in its 
grandest phase — to realise its antiquity, its sacredness, the splendour of 
its ministrations, and the awful sense of responsibility with which its 
representative was bound to fulfil its functions — he would naturally have 
turned his thoughts to the great Day of Atonement — that Sabbath of 
Sabbatism ” — ^which was the most memorable day of the Jewish year. 
It was the day of expiation for the sins of the whole people, and 
was observed as a perfect Sabbath.® It was the one fast-day of the 
Jewish calendar." It was emphatically day.” The seventy 

bullocks prescribed for saciufice dui'ing this week were supposed to 
be an atonement not for Jews only, but for the seventy nations o^the 
w-prld."* 

’ It was supposed that on Hew Year Day (Tishri 1) the Divine decrees 
are written down, and that on the Day of Atonement (Tishri 10) they 
are sealed,® so that the decade is known by the name of ‘^Terrible 

1 AntL iiL 8, § 6. On the whole passage see especially Bleek’s Coi^entary. Philo, De Vtt. 
Mos. ill. 18 (Opp, a. 157, ed. Mangey; is referred to, hut he does not make this statement. 

a'lieV. icvl 31: pniTD nm _ 

* The bi-weekly fasts of the Pharisees in the da^s of Christ were a later mventiom (See 
Zife of Christ, i 349.) 

* Succoh, f. 55, 5. 

s Eosh Hashanah, f. 16, a. 
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Days,” and the Ten Penitential Days.” So awful was the Day of 
Atonement that we are told in a Jewish book of ritual that the 
very angels run to and j&-o in fear and trembling, saying, ‘‘ Lo, the Day 
of Judgment has come I ” It was not until that day that the full 
pardon was granted which repentance had insured.^ On that day 
the year of Jubilee was proclaimed. On that day alone the people 
came early to the synagogues and left them late.^ On that day alone, 
they said, Satan has no power to accuse, for Ha-Satan by numeration 
(Gematria) is 364, which means that on the one remaining day of 
the year he is forced to be silent.® To die on the eve of that day 

was a good omen.'^ It was supposed to be the day on which Adam 

had sinned and repented ; on which Abraham was circumcised ; on 

which the latter tables had been given to Moses.® It was supposed by 

some to secure pardon for most sins even without repentance, and 
indeed, according to Pabbi Judah Hakkodesh, for all sins except 
apostasy.® The Gentiles are said to have committed a fatal and 
suicidal error in destroying the Altar, because it made atonement even 
for them^ which was now impossible.^ Three books, it was said, are 
opened on New Year’s Day — one for the perfectly wicked, one for 
the perfectly righteous, and one for the intermediate class. The first 
are sealed to death, and the second to life ; the fate of the third is 
suspended till the Day of Atonement,® 

Nothing could exceed the solicitude with which the High Priest was 
prepared for the sacred functions of the day. Seven days before it 
came he was removed from his own residence to the chamber of the 
President of the Sanhedrin, and he appointed a Sagan, or deputy, 
to act for him in case of his being incapacitated by any Levifcic 
impurity. When the Elders of the Sanhedrin had read over- to 
him the duties of the day, they said, “ My Lord High Priest, read 
for thyseK, read for thyself; perhaps thou hast forgotten, or never 
learnt it.” On the day before, he was taken to the east gate, and with 
bullocks, rams, and lambs, actually before him, was instructed what 
to do. Towards the dusk of the last evening he was only allowed 
to eat little, lest he should be sleepy. Then he was handed over 
to the senior priests, who swore him in, and said, “ My Lord High 
Priest, we are the ambassadors of the Sanhedrin, and thou art our 


Yoma* f. 85, ^ ; f. 86, a (Lev. svi. 30). The reader will find a deeply intercstinj? account of 
the Day of Atonement compiled from the Talmud (especially Yoma) in Hamburger, s.v. 
Versohnwng, and Mr. Hershon's Treasures of the Talmud, 89—114. 

* Megillah, f. 23, a. 

» For this they quoted Ps. Ixviii. 28 ; Eosh Hashanah, f. 16, h. 

* Kethuboth, f . 103, b. 5 Bava Bathra, 1 121, a. 

® Kenthoth, f. 7, a; Shevuoth, f. 13, a; Yoma, f. 86, a. 

7 Succah , f . 55, b. These and the preceding passages have been collected by Mr. Hershon in 
his interesting Talmudic Miscellanies. 

8 This information was furnished by Ehjah the Tishbite to Eav Judah, and he proved 
it by Gematria as above (Yoma, f. 20, a). This treatise of the Talmud is devoted to the 
Day of Atonement. It is one of the earliest, and was written by Simeon of Mizpeh, 
a contemporary of Gamaliel the First (Derenbourg, p. 876, who refers Peah, ii. 6; 
Toma, 14, b). 
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ambassador, and we adjure tbee by Him wbo dwells in this house 
that thou wilt alter nothing that we hare told thee.” Then they 
parted, he and they both weeping; they because they suspected he 
was a Sadducee, and the penalty for wrongful suspicion was scourging ; 
and he because they suspected him.^ During the night, if he was 
a learned man, he preached or read to others ; i£ not, they preached or 
read to him. The books read to him were Job, Ezra, Chronicles, 
and Daniel. If he became drowsy, the younger priests fiUiped their 
fingers before him, and said, “My Lord High Priest., stand up and 
cool thy feet upon the pavement” Thus they kept him engaged till the 
time of sacrifice, lest by chance any accidental defilement should spoil 
his propitiation. And so important was his ceremonial purity that 
if he was found performing the sacred duties in a state of defilement, 
the junior priests might drag him into the HaU of Paved Squares and 
brain him with clubs. ^ It may be safely said that, to the imagination 
of a Jew, the most solemn moment of the year was that in which 
the High Priest in his white robes stood alone before the Presence 
of God in the Holy of Holies ; and that the proudest and gladdest 
moment of the year was that in which, awe-struck but safe, he came 
forth from the Holy Place in his golden garments to bless and to 
dismiss the forgiven worshippers.^ 

To the Mosaic ritual the Jews added many legendary particulars. 
They said, perhaps with reference to Isa. L 18, that round the horns of 
the scapegoat which was to be “ for Azazel,” and round the neck of the 
goat “for Jehovah,” was tied a tongue of scarlet cloth, and that if 
the ceremonies of the day were accepted by God, then this tongue 
of scarlet was turned to white. They also asserted that, in order 
to secure that the scapegoat should not, with fatally evil omen, wander 
back to the congregation, it was sent by the hands of a trusiy person 
to Zuk, some cliff in the wilderness, down which it was hurled 
backwards and killed.^ The later Pabbis, echoing perhaps the 
mournful traditions of the last days of Jerusalem, told how, in the 
time of Simeon the J ust, the lot for the Lord always fell on the right- 
hand goat, and the tongue of scarlet always turned white ; but forty 
years before the destruction of the Temple — a date which closely 
corresponds with the death of Christ — the lot did not fall on the right, 
nor the crimson cloth turn white, nor a light burn in the west And 
the doors of the Temple opened of themselves, so that K Jochanan 
Ben Zaccai rebuked them, and said, “O Temple, Temple, why art 
thou dismayed ? I know thy end will be to be destroyed, for 


1 Toma, 1 2, a; 18, a, t; 19, b. In the Herodian Temple the art and mercy-seat were only 
supposed to he present. The sprinklings were made towards the stone of the foundation. 

* Sanhe<firm, f. 81, h. 

s Further details of the ceremony of the Day of Atonement will be found iu Excursus YTTT., 
“Ceremonies of the Day of Atonement.*’ 

♦ Yoma, t 66, o. There is no such provision in the Law. Zuk** was to be 12% miles from 
Jerusalem. See Her»hon*8 Troietwes of the Talmud, ch. vii. 

f J/ev. xvi. 8—10, 
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Zecliaiiali, the son of Iddo, hath foretold concerning thee, ‘ Open thy 
doors, 0 Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars.’ 

They also regarded the function of the High Priest on this day 
as one of extreme peril. In his various confessions he had to 
pronounce ten times the Sacred Tetragrammaton — the ineffable name 
of Jehovah. The injunction never to enter the Holiest except on that 
one day of all the year had been laid on Aaron after the sudden death 
which had avenged the presumptuous irreverence of his two eldest sons, 
Hadab and Abihu ; and the Jews said that if the High Priest entered 
tlie Holiest Jim times instead of the four which were actually necessary, 
he was slain by the wrath of God.* They even believed that many 
High Priests had perished on that day for neglect of the details which 
they swore to observe. During the whole ceremony the High Priest 
was alone in the Tabernacle. Ho Priest, until it was completed, was 
allowed to enter even into the Holy Place.® Hence the people, standing 
in the Court of Israel, waited with intense solicitude the reappearance 
of the High Priest through the outer veil. After his last entrance into 
the Holiest, he prayed in the Holy Place ; and it was a special custom 
to make the prayer a short one, both from the awfulness of the solitude 
and in order that the apprehensions of the people might not be too 
painfully kindled by any long delay.'^ 

How the writer of the Epistle shows his fairness of spirit by taking 
this great ceremonial as his point of comparison, in order to give every 
advantage to the priesthood of which he wishes to prove the inferiority.* 
He might Lave touched — a smaller man certainly would have touched — 
on the sacerdotal functions in their meaner, more trivial, more repellent 
aspect ; but instead of this he takes the Aaronic Priesthood in the crown 
and flower of its loftiest ritual, and strives to warn the Christian converts 
from the peril of retrograding, by showing how the work and person of 
Christ transcends these seductive, but transitory and unsatisfying splen- 
dours. If the ritual of this day was, after all, a nullity, how great a 


1 Zech, . 1 ; Yoma, f. 29, b. Since the due fulfilment of the ceremonies of this great day 
has for 1,800 ye^irs been impossible to the Jews, the reader may be interested to see the 
melancholy folly into which its splendid ordinances have degenerated m the hands of the Polish 
Jews. It is now observed by what is called “ the Atonement of the Cock.” Since, in one 
passage of the Talmud, Gever (*^3) is used, not for “man,’' but for “cock” (Yoma, f. 20, b), 
modem Rabbis have invented the substitution of a cock for a man (Temurath Gever begever), 
and this custom has become a law according to tbo rule “ custom is as law." Powls, and 
especially white cocks, are in great request oa that day, as indicating that though the sins of the 
man who kills it be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow. The legs of the cock are tied, and 
holding them in his hand, the Jew repeats the customary prayer. Then he swings the cock 
round and round his head with the words, “This is my substitute (Clialajphathi), my com- 
mutation (Temarathi), my atonement (Kapparathiy* Then the cock’s neck is wrung, it is dashed 
on the groxmd, and its throat is cut, so that it undergoes (in a sense) the four Mosaic capital 
punishments of strangling, stoning, beheading, and burning. I borrow these, among other 
interesting particulars, from the Jewish Herald for July, 1830. 

* Maimonides in Surenhusius,' Mislma, ii. 232, See Lev. rvi. 2, 13. In the evening the 
High Priest gave a banquet to his frieuds to commemorate his safety. Perhaps it was the 
awe inspired hy the ceremony which made the Sadducean High Priests of our Lord’s day so 
willing to hand the office from one to another. See Life of Christ, ii. 312 ; Dtrenboui*g, 23‘lf sy. 

« Lev. xvi- 17. 

4 Yoma, iv. 7 (Surenhusius, Mishna, ii. 231). See Excursus XIV., “ Impressions left on th^ 
Mind of the Jews by the Ceremonies of the Day of Atonemen^;," 
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nullity must be the other Levitical details ! These High Priests were 
but provisional. Pi'om Aaron downwards their dignity h^ been dwarfed 
and overshadowed by the mysterious grandeur of Melchizedek. They 
were but priests ; He who came to cancel their prerogatives was, like 
His antitype, a King as well as a Priest. They are for a time ; He is 
for ever. They are but links in a long succession, each with many pre- 
decessors, each transmitting his office to his posterity ; He stands alone, 
preceded by none, with no successor. They were established by an 
ordinance of Moses ; He by the oath of God. They were sinful ; He is 
innocent They weak ; He all powerful They had to offer “ daily ” 
sacrifices ; He offered Himself once for all. They serve a Tabernacle 
which is but a copy and shadow of the True , He is a Minister of the 
Immaterial, the Ideal Tabernacle, Eternal in the Heavens. Their dis- 
pensation IS declared to be Old ; His is prophesied of as JSTew and founded 
on bettor promises They died and passed away ; He sits for ever at 
the light hand of God still to make intercession for His people. 

Purther, the fact that even the Priests might not enter into the 
Holiest stamped with imperfection their whole ministration. The re- 
striction proved that the priesthood could not perfect the worshipper as 
to his inmost life, since it was unable to lead him into the Presence- 
chamber of God, Tbe whole Dispensation of which their ritual formed 
a pai-t was necessarily provisional, consisting as it mainly did in matters 
rolatmg to meats and drinks and washings — Shuman ordinances, only im- 
posed as preparatory to the season of their final rectification. The High 
Priest did indeed enter the Holiest with the blood of bulls and goats ; 
but it was an exceptional privilege, not a right of continual and fearless 
access. The fact that it was necessary for him to make an atonement 
year after year, showed how little permanent was the effect of even that 
most solemn purification. And though he entered with awful pre- 
cautions, so conscious were the people for whom he sacrificed that he 
was but a weak and sinful man, that they awaited his return in tremb- 
ling suspense, lest by some sin or error he should provoke the wrath of 
God. Yet this was the system, this the central act of the system, to 
which Christians, heirs of privileges so infinitely greater, wei^ looking 
back with longing glances — ^to which some of them were even tempted 
fco apostatise or retrogress! And what a retrogression! They were 
looking back to their petty Levitism, while Christ, the Mediator of a 
new, of a better, of a final dispensation — Christ, Whose death had made 
valid His Testament, Whose blood bad a real and not a symbolic 
ifficacy^ — had died for all, and having died — not many times, but once 
or all, not as one of a long line, but Alone for all — ^not for Himself, be- 

1 TRe following passages illustrate the Jewish belief that there was “no remission without 

“ Ahraham was circumcised on the Day of Atonement; and on that day God looks annually 
on the blood of the covenant of the circumcision as atonmg for all our im<iiuties" (Talkut 
Kadash, f 121, h). „ ^ - ^ 

" R Ehezer asb©4» ‘ I’or whose benefit were the seventy bullocks intended ? (Hum. xni. 

9 
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cause He did not need it — not as a sinful man, but as the sinless Son of 
God — ^not with the blood of calves and goats, but with His own blood — 
had entered not into a secondary and imitative tabernacle of perishable 
gold, but mto one greater and more precious, and not made with hands ! 
And so, passing for ever into the Immediate Presence of God, He had 
opened a way thither for all, obtaining an eternal redemption. And 
having thus with His own blood purified, not the earthly shadows of 
things, but even the heavenly things themselves, He would, at the con- 
summation of the Ages, appear for salvation to those who were awaiting 
TTitt^ with feelings not of terror but of hope ; He would appear, not as 
a sinful man, not even as bearing the sins of men, but apart from all sin, 
as the Everlasting Victor over all sin, with death and every other enemy 
laid prostrate beneath His feet.^ 

SECTION YI. 

A RECAPITULATION. 

It only remained for the writer to sum up his argument, which he 
does in the first eighteen verses of the following chapter. In these he 
dwells mainly on OhrisPs voluntary offering of Himself in obedience to 
the will of God, which he illustrates from Ps. xl. 6, 7 on the one act 
of Christas itedemption as contrasted with the many Levitic sacrifices f 
and on Christ’s finished work in accordance with the great prophecy of 
Jeremiah,^ which he has already quoted.® And thus the leading thoughts 
of the argument are brought together in one grand finale, just as in the 
finale of a piece of music all the hitherto scattered elements are united 
in an effective whole.® 

“ Eor the Law having a shadow^ of the good thmgs to come,® not the very form® 
of the things— they can never, with the same sacrifices, year by year, which they 
offer continuously, perfect (vii. 11, xi. 9) them that draw nigh (vii, 26). Since, in 


12 — 36). The aaiswer is, * For the seventy nations of the Gentile world, to atone for them. . . . 
Woe to the Gentile nations for their loss and . . , they know not what they have lost ; for as 
long as the Temple existed the Altar made Atonement for them ; but now who is to atone for 
them?”’ (Sicccali, f. 55, b). 

1 See Jer^y Taylor’s Life of Christ, iii. § 15. ** He was arrayed with ornaments more glorious 
than the robes of Aaron. The crown of thorns was his mitre, the cross his pastoral' staff . . . 
and his flesh rased and chequered with blue and blood mstead of the parti-coloured robe." 

* X. 1 — 10. * X. 11—14. * See viii 8—12 j Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. 

» X- 15— 18. ^ ^ ^ / Dehtzsch. 

7 viii. 5 (comp. Col. ii. 17) : o icrrc o'klo. riav ft-eWointav, to 6e o-w/xa rov Xptarov. ® ix. 11. 

* For other uses of the word, see 2 Cor. iv. 4, where Christ is called the etKwv of God. 
•* Umbra in Lege ; Imago in EvangeHo ; Veritas in Coelo,” S. Ambrose in Fs. xxxviii. (see 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12). 

The best supported reading seems to be Bvvavrai, and all the more because it is the more 
difSloult reading, A, C. But with this reading, the passage becomes an anakoluthon, and the 
icar’ eviavTov (if we accept the rendering of the E. V.) is very strangely placed (hyperbaton). To 
avoid this difficulty some explain it thus ; — ** They (the priests) can never, year by year, with 
the same sacrifices which they offer continuously, make them that draw nigh perfect." The 
meaning will then be that the priests cannot by the sacrifices of the Great Day of Atonement— 
which are after all but the same sin-offerings as they offer daily — perfect the worshippers. Yet 
another way of taking the words is to separate the Kar tviavrov raZs aurats by commas, and 
render can never perfect the comers by the sacrifices which they offer, which are the same 
year by year.” So Bleek and De Wette. But after all it is not impossible that Svvavrat, may be 
a mere clerical error. 
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that case, would they not have ceased to he offered, because the worshippers, purified 
once for all, would have had no more consciousness of sins ? But in these sacrifices 
there is a calling to mind of sins year hy year for it is impossible for the blood of 
bulls and of goats to take away sins.^ Therefore, on entering into the world He 
saith,** ‘ Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not,^ but a body didst thou prepare for 
me,* whole burnt offerings and sin-offerings thou approvedst not. Then I said, Lo, 
I have come (in the roll of the book it has been written concemang me®) to do, O 


1 See V. S, and note on vii 27. Here again, we find a striking resemblance to Philo, who 
speats of the sacrifices providing “ not an oblivion of sms, but a remindmg of them ” (De Viet 
Off., and De Vit. Mos. iii.) And a^ain (De plant. Noe), be calls attention to Num. v. 15, where 
Moses speaks of the meat-olfering of Jealousy as being **a memorial meat-offering bringing 
iniquity to rem&mbrance. The fact that the oft-repeated sacrifices thus reminded, the worshipper 
of sins, and pointed daily to the means of their removal, and exercised his obedience in offering 
them, was the justification of their existence, ^though they were mtrinsically without efficacy. 

* Impossible that sacrifices should have tins efficacy in themselves ; they can only possess it 
per accidens, by faith, and because of the special grace of God attached to them. Even the 
Talmudists saw and said that the Day of Atonement itself was no remedy for, no expiation of, 
the willing sin which constantly defers repentance (Yoma, viii 9). 

8 This remarkable quotation comes from Ps. xL 6, 7. It is probably a Psalm of David, and 
although this passage is typically Messianic, other parts of the Psalm {e.g. ver. 12) are almost 
exclusively personal. But yet the ‘*Hesaith” means "‘Christ saith,” because the words of 
David apply in a deeper and truer sense to TTim. 

“Thou carest not for slain beast and bloodless oblation.” This is one of the many 
memorable utterances of the Prophets, which show that they had been led to feel the nullity of 
sacrifices regarded as mere outward acts, and the vast superiority of a spiritual worship. It 
specially resembles 1 Sam. xv. 22, and anticipates the grand thoughts of Isaiah (i. 11—17) ; 
Jeremiah (vi. 20 ; vii. 21—23) ; Hosea (vi. 6); Amos (v. 21—24) ; and, above all, Micah (vi. 6-8). 
Philo in_a beautiful passage {De plant. Noe) shows how well he had caught the spirit of these 
prophetic passages, when he warns against "che ignorant superstition which confounded the 
offering of sacrifices with the practice of piety, and against the fancy that sacrifices alone will 
cleanse from moral guilt. He adds that God accepts the innocent even when they offer no 
sacrifice, and delights in fireless altars round which the virtues dance. 

s A remarkable variation of the LXX. from the Hebrew text, which literally is “Ears hast 
thou digged for me." How did this variation arise ? (i.) One supposition is that the LXXL fol- 
lowed a different reading, but this is now genemlly abandoned, as the attempts to alter the 
Hebrew text have been unsuccessful; and all other versions render the clause literaJly, showing 
that they had the present Hebrew text, (ii ) Hor is it very probable that the text of the LXX. 
is corrupt, though Usher and others have very ingeniously supposed that KATHPTISASnxi.l 
has got changed partly by homoeoteleuton, and partly by mistaking TI for M, into KATHPTI2A2 
2DMA j and the reading wna is actually traceable in some manuscripts, (iii.) It is, however, 
more probable that the LXX. use their phrase as a sort of Targum, a way of explaining a Hebrew 
allusion which they perhaps thought would be unintelligible to Gentile readers. The next 
question is. How did they ajcrive at this sense ? (a) A favourite explanation is, that the Hebrew 
expression alludes to the custom of boring the ear of a slave if he chose to remain in servitude 
(Ex. xxvi. 6 ; Deut. xv, 17), so that the bored ear would be a sign of willmg obedience. But the 
verb means rather “ di^ed *’ than “ bored ” (as in Ex. xxi. 6), and if this explanation were true 
we should expect “ ear," not “ ears.’* Ifi) It seems much more likely that the phrase “ digging 
the ears,” refers to opening the ears so that the soul may hear and obey— a metaphor found 
both in 1 Sam. xv. 22, and in Is. 1. 5 : “ The Lord hath opened the ear for me, and I was not 
rebellious ” (comp. Is. xlviii. 8). The meaning of the Psalmist will then be “ thou hast revealed 
to me,” or “ caused me to hear so as to obey.” The antithesis of the four clauses in the two 
verses of the Psalm is then perfect : — 

“ Slain beast and bloodless oblation thou desiredst not. 

But mine ears thou diggedst. 

Burnt-offering and sin-offering thou requiredat not. 

Then said I, * Lo ! I have come to do thy will.* *' 

In the fikst clauses of each distich we have the sacrifices for which (comparatively, or in them- 
selves) God does not care ; in the second clauses the obedience for which He does care (see 
McCaul's Messiahship of Jesus, p. 162). In this sense then, the rendenng of the LXX., though 
not a traj>slation, is an intelligible, though somewhat bold, paraphrase, the “bc*dy ’* apparently 
meaning “the form of a slave " (comp. Phil. ii. 7 ; Kev. xviii. 13). Finding the rendering m the 
LXX., believing it to represent the true sense of the original (as it does), and also seeing it to 
be eminently illustrative of his subject, the writer naturally ^opts it. The suggestion of an 
ancient writer that it was he who altered the read'ng of the LXX. must be unhesitatingly 
rejected. The word “ holocausts,*’ or whole humt-offerings, occurs here alone in this Epistle. 
They were the emblem of entire self-consecration (whole the meat-offermgs were eucharistic, 
and the sin-offerings expiatory). But the holocaust was valueless without the self-sacrifice of 
which it was the symhot 

s Ke(f>aXis is properly the knob (umbilicus) of the roller on which the vellum was rolled. The 
LXX. chose it to represent the Hebrew Megilldh. The writer probably did not stop to ask what 
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God, ‘Thy Saying as above, ‘ Sacrifices and offerings and whole burnt offer- 

ings, and sin ofierings, thou wouldest not, nor even approvedst (the which are offered 
according to the Law),^ then He has said, ‘ Lo, I have come to do Thy will.’ He 
takes away the first (namely, sacrifices) ‘that He may establish the second’ 
(namely, the Will of God). ‘ By which will we have been sanctified by the offering 
of the body (vs. 8, Horn. xii. 1) of Jesus Christ once for all.’ 

‘‘And every High Priest,® indeed, standeth daily ministering, and offering often 
the same sacrifices, of a kind which are never able to strip away sins.'* But He, 
after offering one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down at the right hand of God 
(vii. 27, viii. 1), henceforth awaiting until His enemies be placed as a footstool for 
His feet.® For by one offering He hath perfected (vii. 11, 25) for ever those who 
are in the way® of sanctification.'^^ 

“ But the Holy Spirit also testifies to us. For after having said, ‘ This is the 
covenant which I will make with them after those days,’^ paith the Lord,® giving 
My Laws on their hearts, and upon their understandings will I inscribe them— and 
their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more. How where remission of 
these is, there is no longer offering for Sin.”^ 

Those last words are the triumphant close of the argument. If 
the forgiveness, the removal, the obliteration of sin, has been obtained, 
the object of all expiatory offerings has been accomplished, and they are 
rendered not only needless, but harmful — harmful as involving a 
faithlessness to Christ^s finished work. If offerings are no longer 
admissible, there is an end of the Aaronic Priesthood ; and if of the 
Priestliood, then also of the Law, which was based upon its existence ; 
and if of the Law, then of the entire Old Dispensation. But if the 
Dispensation, which had long been depreciated by the voice of prophecy 
as old,” was now utterly vanishing away, this could only be because, 
in accordance with that same sure word of prophecy, the New had been 
inaugurated. And the New was an abrogation of the Old, because 
it was as the substance to the shadow, as the picture to the sketch. 


book Dai^ was tlunking of, because bis mind is solely occupied witb the Messianic application 
in wMcb “tbe book*’ would be the whole Old Testament (Luke xxiv. 27). The words of the 
Psalm may mean “ in the roll of the book it is prescribed to me,” or as Gesenius and Ewald 
take it, I am come with the volume of the book which is written for me.” iv cunnot 

meaa “ in the chief part ” (Luther), or “in the beginning-.” David alludes to the writings of 
Moses, or possibly to the unwritten book of God’s purposes (Ps. cxsxix. 16). The writer has 
omitted the words “ I delight,” before “to do Thy will." The sacred writers never aim at 
■verbal accuracy in their quotations, since they did not hold any slavish and letter- worshipping 

TnAnr'U' nf VArh<>l 4.^ 1 


rt, , ■ ' “tV- “.'•'■A V'"','"’ ***’ ■" ''•M.v/u.kpmi,, .u J.A Jt-r;. thO diilll U 

offermgs of the High Priest, see vii. 27, but the supposed difl&culty may have led to the various 
reamng. The ‘ standeth” is emphatic. In tho inner court none were allowed to sit, and the 
Levites are described as “ standing before tbe face of the Lord,” 

^ “ To strip away ’’—sin being like a close-fitting robe (see on xii. 1 ) 

® See 1 . 13 ; Ps. cx. 1. o ^ ^ , 

e Toir? iyta^o/xeVovs ; literally, “those who are being sanctified” (ii. 11). Sanctiacatiou is. 

instant and complete ; but in the perfect saciifice of Christ lies the germ of 
ceitmn ^tin^ate perfectionment for the believer (comp, tous criti^o/j.evovSf Acts ii, 47). ^ 

8 The quotation is from Jer. xxxviii. 33, 34 (comp. viii. 10—12), To avoid the somewhat 
tSmSosis the words vWpoi/ Aey« “Then He saith," are added before vL 7 as 

i?® They are found m the Philoxenian Syriac, and were placed bv 

of the Cambridge Bible of 1762. There is no MS. or MS. authority for 
mid^o the t™ 87. Others make these words “ Saith the Lord,” in vor lerprosp^ 

S ^yle*^ * apodosis. The question is not very important, being merely one of co^itifipitj 

» x.i5-ia 
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It was founded on better promises ; it had an Eternal High Priest ; it 
needed no renewal; it looked with confidence to the Silfilment of 
illimitable hopes; it rejoiced in the admission into God's Presence, 
by virtue of the finished sacrifice and endless intercession of its King 
and Priest, its Divine Saviour and everlasting Lord. 

To this conclusion the whole Epistle has been leading up. In the 
first six chapters, with many hortative and illustrative digressions, 
the writer has made good his opening words, that God had in these 
last days revealed H i m self to us in His Son.” This he lias done by 
showing Christ's superiority to angels, the mediators of the Old 
Covenant (L 5, ii. 18), and to Moses, the appointed Lawgiver (iii. 1, 
iv. 16). Then, after showing the way in which Christ fulfilled the 
qualifications of High Priesthood, as a High Priest after the order 
of Melchizedek (v. 1 — 10), he enters on the solemn strain by which 
he designs to prepare the thoughts of his readers for due attention 
to his central argument (v. 11 — ^vi 20). That argument falls into three 
parts, namely — 

(a) The superiority of Melchizedek's Priesthood, and therefore 
of the Priesthood of Christ, to that of Aaron in many particulars 

(vii. 1 — 28 ). 

(b) The superiority of the ordinances of Christ's Hew Dispensation 
to those of the Old (viii. 1 — ^ix. 28), with special reference to the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement 

(c) The final recapitulation and summary of the conclusions which 
he has set forth (x. 1 — 18). 


SEOTIOH VIL 

A THIEI) SOLEMN" WARNING, 

The main work of the writer is finished. He has set before the 
recent converts from Judaism incontrovertible reasons for holding 
fast that which they have received, and for not abandoning the better 
for the worse, the complete for the imperfect, the valid for the in- 
efficient, the archetype for the copy, the Eternal for the evanescent. It 
only remains for him to supplement the weight of reasoning by solemn 
warning and appeal And this he does, first by an exhortation to faith, 
partly in the form of encouragement (x. 19 — 25), partly of warning 
/26 — 31) ; next, by a magnificent historic illustration of what faith 
is (xi.); lastly, by fervent exhortations to moral steadfastness and 
the holiness of the Christian walk (xil 1 — xiil 19), ending by a few 
affectionate words of prayer and blessing. 

The first burst of exhortation I proceed to translate, both because 
of its special solemnity and because it offers some difficulties of 
illustration and peculiarities of reading. The translation is offered 
not by any means as preferable to other versions, but as written 
with special objects. My aim is to follow (sometimes silently) what 
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seems to me to be tbe best text ; to avoid pages of discussion by only 
giving results; and to keep as nearly as possible to the form of the 
original Greek. In the notes I merely offer what seems to me to be 
most necessary for the elucidation of the text in the briefest form 
into which I can compress it. 

“ Having, then, confidence, brethren, in the blood of lesus^ for onr entrance 
into the hohes — (an entrance) which He inaugurates for us as a fresh and a living 
road, 2 through the veil, that is His flesh^ — and (having) a Great Priest^ (set) over 
the House of God, let us approach with sincere heart, in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our body washed with pure 
water.® Let us hold fast the confession of our Hope® unwavering, for faithful 
is He who promised.’’ And let us consider one another for provocation® to love and 
good works, not deserting the assembling of ourselves together,^ as is the custom 
with some,^® but encouraging one another, and so much the more as ye see the day 
approaching.^^ 

For if we sin willingly^- after the receiving of the full knowledge of the truth, 
there is no longer left a sacrifice for sins, hut a certain fearful expectance of 

1 These words go best with. Txapp-qcla (comp. Eph, iii. 12). It cannot be acciu:ately said that 
wa enter God's presence with the blood of Jesus, but He vdth His own blood (vi. 20 ; ix. 12). 

® “New,” ix. 8, 12; “Living,” not in the sense of “ lif e-giviug ” (Grotius, etc.), or 
“enduring” (Chiysostom), or “real,” but because “He who liveth” is Himself the Way 
(John xiv. 6). 

* As the veil hung between the Holy and the Holiest, so for a time the veil of Flesh, i. e., of 
suffering humanity, was the way through which Christ entered into the Holiest (seevi. 20) ; and 
His laying aside that veil of Flesh, and so, as it were, passing through it into Heaven, was 
symbolised by the rendering of the Pardfceth (see on chap. is. 3), Matt, xxvii 51. 

* See iv. 14. By “ a great Priest ” (cohen gaddl. Lev. xxi.) is meant not only a BQgh Priest, 
but “ a Pnest upon His throne,” as in Zech. vi. 11—13. 

* Comp. Ezek. xxxvi, 25. The meaning is, “ with our hearts sprinkled, as it were, with the 
blood of Christ (xii. 24 ; ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 2), and so cleansed from a conscience which has become 
depraved, and our whole beings cleansed in the waters of baptism ” (Eph. v. 26 ; Tit. iii. 5 ; 
1 Pet. iii. 21), just as the Jewish priests were sprinkled with blood (Ex. xxix. 21 ; Lev. viii. 30), 
and bathed (Ex. stcy. 20; Lev. viii. 6; xvi 4) before they could enter the Holy Places; 
€ppajn't<r/xeVot . . . AeAcu/aevot, ‘^spiinkled . . . washed, once and for ever.” For all Christians 
are priests (Rev. i. 5, 6). 

® See vi. 11, 18, 19. Here, by a very singular oversight, our version has “ the profession of 
our faith.*’ We have “ Faith ” in ver. 22 ; “Hope” here; and “Love” in ver. 24. In this, as 
throughout the Epistle, we recognise the friend and pupil of St. Paul (1 Cor. xiin 13 ; 1 Thoss. 
i. 3; Coh L 4, etc.). 

7 See vi. 13 ; xi. 11; xii. 26; 1 Thess. v. 24; 1 Cor. i. 9. 

8 napo^vcrptb? is generally used in a bad sense, like “provocation ; ” and perhaps he uses the 
word because there had been among them a jparoxusmos of hatred and not of love. 

® Namely, in Christian ^thermgs for worship and Holy Communion. *E7rtcn;azrya)yT) is only 
found in 1 Thess. iL 1, and Dehtzsch thinks that the word is here selected to avoid the Jewish 
crvvayoiyr } ; for the Jews also were stringent in requiring this duty (Berachoth, f. 8, a). 

In this neglectfulness he saw the dangerous germ of apostasy. 

X. 19—25. The day is the Last Day when Time, as counted by days, shall end (1 Cor. iii. 
13). JThat Day, as regards the Old Covenant, came within a few years of this time at the fall of 
Jerusalem, which was God's judgment on the Judaism which refused to recognise its own 
Divine annulment. And that Day of the Lord was “the bloody and fiery dawn” of the Last 
Great Day (Matt. xvi. 28 ; xxiv. ; Luke xvii.). 

12 The whole of this striking clause of warning closely resembles the passage on vi 4—8, 
where see the notes. It contemplates not the ordioary sins and shortcomings of human frailty 
C^<r0eVeta . . . ayyoovvre^ . . . TrXavtdpievot, v. 2), which may be forgiven upon repentance, but the 
^last extreme of deliberate and self- chosen jwickedness in those who say, “Evil, be thou my 
‘good,” and who thus close the door of repentance against themselves, by passing from the 
spiritual life into impenitent and determined apostasy ; and it contemplates this state as con- 
tinued till “ the Day ” comes. The warning is against tendencies so perilous that they might 
end in a state of sin which deliberately despised and rejected its Saviour. 

13 ’ETriyvcotns— not a mere historical knowledge of the truth, but some advance in that know- 
ledge — a recognition of the truth at once theoretical and practical. He is speaking, not of lip- 
Christians, hut of converts who lapse into “wretchlessness of unclean living.” The passage has 
nothing directly to do with the Novatian dispute about the possibility of a second baptism. 
Nor does it say that the sinner has exhausted the infinitude of God's forgiveness, but only that 
there is no other saorifice for sm left for him except that which he has willingly rejected. 
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judgment,^ and a jealousy of fire wiicli is about to devour the adversaries.® Any 
one wbo set at nought Moses’ Law is without compassion put to death on the 
testimony of two or three witnesses; of how much worse vengeance,® think ye, 
shall he he deemed worthy who has trampled under foot the Son of God, and 
considered the blood of the Covenant wherewith he was sanctified a common thing, 
and insulted the Spirit of Grace For we know Him who said Fetribution is 
Mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord and a^in, The Lord shall judge FTis people.® 
Fearful is it to^ fsdL into the hands of the Living God” (x. 19 — 31). 

‘‘ But recall the former days® in which, after being enlightened,® ye endured 
much struggle of sufferings, partly by being made a public spectacle in reproaches 
and afBictions, and partly by becoming partakers with those who were thus treated, 
For indeed ye sympathised with the prisoners, and ye accepted with joy the 
plundering of your possessions,^® recognising that ye have yourselves'^'^ as a better 


1 The Tt? is intensive. 

2 See Is. XXVI. 11. He personifies tbe fire, becauserthe same thought is in his mind which he 
expresses in xii. 29. Perh^s, too, he is referring to such passages as Ps. Ixxix. 5, “ ^all thy 
jealousy bum like fire ? *' (Ezek. xxxvi. 5, etc.). The fire of God’s wrath is that which was soon 
to devour the whole existence of Judaism. The New Testament writers are often alluding 
primarily to these consequences with none of those further allusions which have been intro- 
duced into the interpretation of their language. 

3 Deut. xvii. 2 — 7, where the sin to be pumshed is idolatry. This is the ovUy passage in the 
New Testament where rL/j-otpia . — ^which properly means retributive or vindictive punishment — ^is 
used of Gk)d, The word “punishment^’ is elsewhere icoXacn?, which properly means “remedial 
punishment.^ It must be borne in mind that (1) it is here applied to the worst, deadliest, and 
most impenitent apostates ; and (2) that its immediate reference is to the Day of Christ’s coming, 
which was so close at hand in the temporal overthrow of the Jewish polity (Ewald, Sendachr. 
an. d. Kebr. p. 122). 

* It is clear that no more violent extremity of sin— no nearer approach to the unpardonable 
sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost — can be described than that which is contemplated in these 
verses. By “ a common thing ” may be meant either “ unclean “ (Vulg., Luther, etc.) or “ of no 
specific value (Theophyl., etc.). 

® He quotes this text to show that his warnings are founded on Scripture warrant. The 
reference is to Deut. xxxii. 35, but it exactly follows neither the Hebrew (To me [is] vengeance 
and recompense ”) nor the LXX. (“ in the day of retribution I will requite ”). It is exactly 
identical with St. Paul’s citation of the same verse in Rom. xii. 19, especially if “ saith the 
Lord ’’ is here genuine (which is, however, omitted by D, and seveifal versions and Fathers). 
An argument has been drawn from this fact that St. must be the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, but this argument is untenable, because (1) it is universally admitted that the writer 
was a friend and follower of St. Paul, and familiar with his phraseology and method of thought ; 
(2) he may very possibly have had the Epistle to the Romans in has hands, especially as in 
xiu. 1—6 he shows traces of Rom. xiL 1 — ^21 (see Alford, Introd. p. 71) ; and (3) the quotation in 
this very form, or one which nearly resembles it, seems to ha b^n current in the Jewish 
schools, for it is found in the Targum of Onkelos. The referenc'e to Deuteronomy shows that 
he is thinking mainly of national punishments. 

^ The primary sense of these words in Deut. xxxiii. 36, “ The Lord will deliver BKs i>eople as 
a r^hteous Judge j ” but judgment involves both acquitt^ and condemnation, and the deliver- 
ance of the Jews meant the overthrow of their enemies. 

7 Here again the stem aspect of “ falling into the hands of God is given — ^the aspect which 
it bears “ for the apostate and covenant-breaker “ who has deliberately rejected and defiled 
God. For the penitent sinner there is another aspect. David, expecting and bowing to just 
punishment, yet says (1 Chr. xxi. 13), “Let me f aid now into the hand of the Lord; for very great 
are iffis mercies : but let me not fall into the hand of man.” And the son of Sirach, referring 
to the same passage, says (Ecclus. ii. 18), “We will fall into the hands of the Lord, and not 
into the hands of men ; for as His majesty is, so is His mercy." Some would render it of “ a 
Uving God’* (comp. iii. 12) j and this may be right, because there is a silent reference to 
Deut. xxxii. 

' * Here, as in vi. 9 — ^12, he passes from warning to encouragement, and bids them imitate 
their former and better selves. 

* This word is not a mere synonym for “ when ye were baptised ” (see on vi. 4), . 

10 The same metaphor as in 1 Cor. iv. 9 ; xv. 32. 

The common reading is rots Se<rp.oK /u.ou, “ with my chains ; ” and this has been one of the 
circumstances which have led to the identification of the author with St. Paul. But this 
reading may easily have crept in from Col. iv. 18; Phil. i. 7, etc., and SetTp-tot?, “with the 
prisoners,” is the reading of A, D, the Vidgate, Syriac, and Coptic versions, St. Chrysostom, 
etc., and is stxongly supported by xiii. 3. It also suggests fewer historical chfiGlculties. 

^ There is a very striking parcel in Epictetus — “ I became poor at Thy wiU, yea and gladly." 

13 I here follow the very staking and beautiful reading of «, A, which suggests the same 
great spiritual truth os ver. 39 and Luke ix, 25, xxi. 19. If ev eaurots, the very ill-supported 
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possession and an enduring. Fling not away, then, your confidence, since it has^ 
a great recompense of reward. For ye have need of endurance, in order that, hy 
doing the will of God, ye may win the promise. For yet but a very, very little 
while,^ He who cometh will have come, and will not tarry. ^ ‘ But my righteous one 
shall live by faith,’ and * if he ^ draw back my soul appro veth him not.’ But we 
are not of defection unto perdition, but of faith unto the gaining of the soul 
(x. 32—39). 

We are not of defection unto perdition — we do not belong to the 
party of those who have passed over the verge of apostasy, to the 
ruin of their souls ; “ but we are of faith to the salvation of the 
souL” What, then, is Faith? 


SECTION vm. 

THE GLORIES OF FAITH. 

By his‘ mention of the word Faith in this climax of exhortation, 
the writer, with the skill of a great orator, prepares the way for the 
enumeration of the heroes of faith in the next chapter. And this 
muster roll of the elders of the Jewish Church is by no means 
intended only as a series of good examples. It serves a more powerful 
end. It shows the Jewish converts, who were in danger of relapsing 
into their old bondage, that there was no painful discontinuity in 
their religious life; no harsh break between their present hopes and 
the past history of their race. The past was not discarded and dis- 
graced; it was fd^led and glorified. So far from being dissevered 
from the gracious lives of the Patriarchs, and the splendid zeal of the 
Prophets, they were infinitely nearer to them as Christians than they 
could have been as Jews. They were in possession of the mystery on 
which the elders had gazed with longing eyes, and were better able 

reading of our text, be followed, tbe true translation will even then he, not (as in our version) 
“iaiowing in yourselves that,” but “knowing- tliat you have in yourselves" t.e., in your own 
hearts, or omitting the w with A, D, E, K, L, “/or yourselves.” The “ in Heaven” must m 
any case be omitted os a gloss (^, A, B, etc. }. 

I quippe quae. 

» fjLL<p6v ocrov oaov. This forcible phrase is borrowed from T.YX. Is. xxvi. 20. 

* The quotation is an adaptation of the words of Hab. li. 8, 4. For a fuller consideration of 
it, as it occurs in Gal. iii 11, Rom. L 17, see my Ia/o of St. Paul, i. 369. Tiie fj.ov (“ my just 
man”) is weakly supported by MS .authority, being only found in ^ A ; hut the fact that it is 
not found in tbe two citations by St. Paul makes it more probable that it is genuine here. In 
the original it is “tka vision” which will soon come. The Rabbis said that into this one 
precept as to the saving nature of faith, Hahakkuk has compressed the 365 negative and the 
2-18 positive precepts of the Law, which Bavid had reduced to 11 (Ps. xv. 1 — ^5), Isaiah to 6 (Is. 
xxxiii. 15), Micah to 3 (Mic. vi. 8), Isaiah agam to 2 (Is. Ivi. 1), and Amos, as well as Hahakkuk, 
to 1 (Amos V, 4) (Maccoth, f. 23, b ; f. 24, a). 

“ If he,” i.e., “ if my just man.” The E, V. inserts “if any man" but this is not wai-rant- 
ahle, and as it is only found in the Genevan Version, there is some reason to fear that t) is is 
one of the very rare instances in which our translators have yielded to the temptation of 
dogmatic bios. But the belief that “tbe just” mai/ fall back runs throughout the Epihtle. 
There is not in it a single trace of the notion of “indefectible grace,” or of “final pei- 
severance.” 

^ For this word virooreCKyraL see Acts xx. 20, 27 ; Gal. ii. 12. In these words the LXX. 
diverge widely from the Hebrew, wliich means “ Behold his soul is Kfted up, it is not upright 
inhiin" — words which seem -to refer to the haughty Chaldean invader. The word leimered 
“ faith ” means, in the language of the Prophet, priioarily “ faithfulness.” 
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than their unconverted brethren to understand the inmost heart of 
their fathers. Physical descent and identity of worship could not 
enable them to know the meaning of the faith displayed in the ante- 
Diluvian, the Patriarchal, and the Mosaic days. But Faith in Christ 
was the sunlike centre of all the types, and symbols, and sacrifices, 
and promises which constituted the religion of the Chosen People 
until Christ came. 

What, then, is faith ? 

It is nowhere defined in Scripture, and the famous words with 
which this chapter opens are not so much a definition as a description. 
They are not a definition, for they do not, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
says, indicate the essence of Faith. They tell us what Faith does^ 
rather than what it is — its issues^ rather than its nature. “ Faith,” the 
writer says, is the basis of things hoped for,^ the demonstration of 
objects not seen.”^ This is what faith is in its results. It furnishes 
us with a foundation on which our hopes can securely rest, and with a 
conviction that those things exist which are not earthly or temporal, 
and which, therefore, we cannot see. Faith itself — not in the highest 
Pauline sense, but in its more usual sense^ — ^is the spiritual power by 
which we are enabled to occupy this sure foundation, and arrive at this 
firm persuasion. It is the hand stretched forth into that Holiest Place 
which is as yet hidden from us by the veil of sense — ^the hand which 
can hold the spiritual gifts of God with so sure a grasp that it can 
never be deprived of them. To the eye of Faith the unseen and the 
eternal are more real than the things seen and temporal To the heart 
of Faith hopes are as actual as realities, and heavenly promises are 
more precious than earthly possessions. To the eyes of the unillumi- 
nated heart the region in which Faith lives and moves is a dark cavern 


1 vTrotrracris. This word ** livvostasis ” occrtrs only in 2 Cor. ix. 4 ; xi. 17 (** confident hoast- 
ing”) ; Heb. i 3 (“substance”) ; iii, 14 (“confidence”). Here it has been variously under- 
stood to mean (1) the “ substance,” in the metaphysical sense ; that unseen substance in which 
all properties of a thing cohere ; that which “ stands under’* all the visible or sensible qualities 
of a thing — ^its essence j that, therefore, which alone gives it reality.^ Thus^ among others 
Theophylact, who calls it the ova-Caa-is rdv fn^ira ovriov /col vn-oonrocris twv im) v(f)e<rr<or<i>Vy and 
Ewald Bestand in dem, teas man hofft”). It would thus mean the cause of the subjective 
reality of things hoped for ; or, as Dr. Moulton says, “ the giving substance to them ;” or (2) 
** confidence” ; or (3) asunderst^d by Luther, Grotius, Bleek, Delitzsch, De Wette, Ebraid, 
Lunemann, etc., ** foundation," This latter rendering seems to me the best. It is true that it 
is not the meaning of the word in iiL 14, nor i. 3, and the LXX. use it for “standing” in Ps. 
Ixis. 2 (see Dante, Paradise, xxiv. 52 — 81). St. Jerome says that this clause “breathes some- 
what of Philo,” who similarly speaks of “ faith as dependent on a gracious hope, and regarding 
things not present as being indubitably present,” and as “ the fulness of excellent hopes ... 
■^e lot of happiness . . . the sole genuine and secure blessing.” 

* If we coind render the word “ inward conviction,” it would give a more forcible sense, and 
perhaps this is imph’ed, though the word usually hears the more objective meaning of “ demon- 
stration.” The use of the word Tr/aoyjxdTwv in this clause seems to imply that Faith_ not only 
makes Hope seem to rest on a basis of actual fruition, but also demonstrates the existence of 
tlxe immaterial as clearly as though it were material. Ewald renders it, “ Es ist aher Glaube 
. . . Beweis fdr Dinge welche man nicht schauet.” 

* For the distinctions in the meaning of Faith, see supra, p. 172, and my Life of St. Paul, ii. 
188, sq. Here the writer uses the word, not in its specifically Christian sense (Gal. ii. 16 ; iii. 
26 ; Eom. iii. 24), hut in its general Old Testament sense of faithfulness resulting from trust in 
God (Gen, xv. 6, etc.), as also sometimes in St. Paul (2 Cor. v. 7; Kom. viii. 24^—25). In this 
sense it is the hope which, without seeing, holds the ideal to be the real ( Imm er, JiTeu, Test 
Theol, p. 413). 

9 ^ 
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wliere nothiiig is even visible, much, less can anything be beautiful * 
but Paith canies in her hand a lamp, kindled with Kght from Heaven, 
and wherever she moves an atmosphere of light is shed around her, 
and under eveiy ray of it the streets and walls of the Hew J enisalem 
seem to flash as with innumerable gems. 

It was then a great encouragement and safeguard for these recent 
converts to know that it was by Faith that the elders^ obtained a good 
report — that they, too, had to walk by Faith, and not by sight, and 
that the object of Faith was the same then as now, with this only 
diiference, that then it was dim and unrevealed, but now was made 
fully manifest. For the object of the faith of the righteous-^even 
from the days in which it had been promised in Paradise that the 
seed of the woman should break the serpent’s head — was none other 
than the Ohrist. To the ancients He had been known solely under the 
guise of type and shadow, but now He was set forth to aU as the 
brightness of the Father’s glory and the express image of His person. 

But, before beginning his list of worthies, he says, 

By faith we perceive that the ages* have been established by the urterance of 
God, 5 so that not from things which appear hath that which is seen come into 
beiog^” (xi. 4). 

It is a mistake to regard this verse as incongruous with those which 
follow, or as introducing a different line of illustration from them. On 
the contrary, it strikes the keynote of all faith. Faith can only take its 
origin from the belief in Grod as the Creator of the Universe, and of 
the very substance from which the material Universe is made, so as to 
exclude all semi-Manichman conceptions of the Eternity of Matter. We 
cannot beheve in Christ, the end of our Faith, nor can we in any way 
understand His work, until we have learnt to believe in God as the 
Infinite Creator of all things visible and invisible. , And this belief was, 
from the dawn of Humanity, the foundation of bR holiness. Like the 


1 By the elders is not meant merely "the ancients/" but the ZeUnim, the greatest and best 
men of post ages (Is xxiv. 22, etc.;. " One who is in truth an elder is regarded, says Philo, 
"not in distance of time, but in worthiness of life” (Be Abro^m. § 46). 

a See Pbilo, Be Monarch. iL p. 823; Leg. allegg. iii. p. 79; Be Cherub, i. p. 162 (ed. Mangey), 
where the Dogosisthe Instrument of Creation, oi atwve?, ( ‘the a^s ), is the world 

regarded in its history, regarded as emsting in time. It differs from / the^U Diverse (Kocruoy), 
which is the world reg^ded in its material aspect (see the quotation from the Talmud m 
Gesenius, Tlies. IT. 1056). This expression, therefore, includes the moral government of the 
world, as well as its creation (see 1 2) ; "the invisible, spiritual, and permanent potencies of 
the phenomenal world which owe their origin to the Son of God” (MoU). ^ ^ 

* It is hardly to be doubted that the -vroiter means no more here than that God spahe, and 

it was done ” (\eyb>v Philo, Be Sacr. Abel et Cain, § 18). Had he meant to imply that 

God created the world by the Divine Logos, he would have used the word not 
especially as the LXX. use it in Ps. xxxii. 6. Even in iv. 12, it is more than doubtful whether 
Logos bears its technical seupfi. -j. 

* 1 read rh Bhenofievov with H, A, D, E. The wording of the phrase and its meanmg may 
seem harsher, than the rendering of the E. V., but it is the only rendering of which the order of 
the Greet admits, and the meaning is that “the visible world did not derive its origm from 
anything phenomenal ”—ia other words, that there was no pre-existent matter from which bod 
made the world— not even the wild waste, "thohu va-bohu,” of the cliaos mentioned in 
Gen. i. 2. The meaning then, is practically identical with 2 Mocc. vii. 28 (reading ovk ovr<ov), 
" I beseech thee, my son, look upon the heaven and earth, and all that is therein, and consider 
that God made them of things that mere not/* 
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first chapter of Genesis, the verse is meant to exclude from the region of 
faith all Atheism, Pantheism, Dualism, or Pol3rfcheism, and to fix the 
Boui on the thought of the One True God- 

Then he hegms to adduce his handful of illustrations — plucking, so 
to speak, only the flowers which stand by his way, and leaving the whole 
meadow full to his readers.”^ And he first culls examples from the 
antediluvian days to show that the Paith which Christ required was 
analogous to the Paith which had worked in every holy soul since the 
world began- 

It was by faith, then, that Abel offered to God a sacrifice which was 
more than that of Cain,” ^ and was home witness to as being Righteous^ 
— since God bore witness respecting his gifts, and so, by his faith, he 
though dead yet speaketL* It wsas by faith that Enoch was removed 
hence,® because he had that faith both in God^s Being and in His 
Divine government of the world, without which it is impossible to 
please Him, By faith Noah built the Ark, and became an heir of the 
Righteousness which is according to faith,® By faith Abraham, when 
called by God,^ left his home in Hr of the Chaldees to wander as a 
nomad Sheikh in a land not yet his own, awaiting the city that hath the 
foundations® whose architect and framer was God.® By faith even 
Sarah became a mother of him from whom sprang people numberless 
as the sand along the lip of the sea.^ The death of ^ these resembled 


I Delitzisch. The chapter falls into five groups of instances r — Antediluvians (4 — 6) j (u.) 

from Koah to Abraham (7—13). Then follows a general reflenon (m.) Abraham and 

the Patnaxchs ; (iv ) from Moses to Rahah ; (v.) snmmaxy reference to later heroes and martyrs 
down to the time of the Maccabees (32 — 40). 

* Ver 4. irAetova Trapa Kdtv (comp, iii 3 ; Matt, vi, 25). The exact pomt m which the sacrifice 
of Abel was superior to Cain’s is left uncertam, though not difficult to conjecture. 

3 By Gk>d’a approval of his sacrifice (Gen, iv. 4). He is called ‘‘righteous” in Matt, iriii. 35 j 
1 John 111 . 12 

* Primarily, an allusion to ” the voice of his blood (Gen iv. 10), as seems probable from 
XU. 24, but Imrdly excluding the wider sense, in which it is so often quoted, of “ speaking by 
Ms example.” Another reading is AoActTat (D), “is spoken of”; but here, agtiin, the writer 
seems to he thinking of a passage of Philo, where he says that “ Abel— •which is most, 
strange— has both been slam, and lives,” which he deduces from (Sen, it. 8—10 (0pp. i. 200, 
ed. Mangey) 

5 xi. 5, fwT<T^; ht., “he was transferred*^ (Gen. v. 24). 

« Hoah IS called Righteous (tsaddik, SUato^) m Gen vi. 9 ; and, as Philo observes, he is 
the first to whom the title is given in Scnpture. He is mistaken in making the Tiama Noah 
mean righteous (Leg. allegg. lii. 24). The “righteousness accordmp to faith,” is a very Pauhne- 
sounding phrase, though St Paul never actually uses it. He uses, however, “ the nghteoubuess 
of faith” (Rom. iv. 13) The phrase could hardly have been used by one unfamiliar with 
St. Paul’s terminology; but the writer shows his own marked individuality by applying both 
words, “Righteousness” and “Faith,” m a sense by no means identical with that of St. Paul, 
but strongly marked with his own views (see supra, pp. 172, 173). 

7 Ver 8. I read /eoAov^tevos with most uncials If, however, 6 k. be the right reading 
(>st. A, D), the meaning can only be “he who was called Abraham,” with a reference to 
the change of his name from Abram This is by no means impossible (so Theodoret) The 
faith of Abraham was one of the commonest topics of eulogy and dissension m the Sabbimo 
schools 

s Vex 10. Not Jerusalem (Ps xlvi. 6 , Ixxxvii 1; Eov xxd. 10), but “ the Jerusalem above” 
(xu 22 ; sau- 14). The same thought and expression occurs often m Philo. 

» Philo m several places speaks of God as the Architect {rexvtTiis) of the world ; and this la 
one of the resemblances of this Epistle to the Book of Wisdom (Wisd. xui 1). 

10 Uven Sarah, though once she laughed 

II Dr. Field seems to think that koX avrij 2appa may be a gloss for (i ) ereKev is not found 

in is 4 , A, D^ (u ) from the reference to Ahrdhim m 'Roin» iv, 8 ; (ui.) because properly 

applies to the male. 
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their lives, for they all died in accordance with faith, not having received 
the (fruition of the) promises made to them,^ but having seen that 
fruition from afar, and greeted it,^ and acknowledged that human life is 
but a sojourn in an alien country.^ Such language showed clearly that 
they were looking for a fatherland ; and this was not the land which 
they had left, for, had this been all, they could easily have returned to 
it. But they were yearning for a better — a heavenly country ; and 
because they were thus homesick their Father was not ashamed of them, 
not ashamed to be entitled their God (Gen. xvii. 7 ; xxvi. 24; xxviii 13, 
etc.), for He prepared for them a city. 

Then, returning to Abraham, he dwells on the faith he showed in 
the willingness to offer up his son, his only son, whom in 2 mU he so 
absolutely sacrificed that, typically speaking,^ he received him back only 
from the dead. By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, even respecting 
things future.® By faith Jacob on his death-bed blessed each of the sons 
of Joseph,® and bowed his head to God as he leaned over the top of his 
staff.^ By faith Joseph felt so sure that God would fulfil His promises 
that he bade the children of Israel carry back his bones with them from 
Egypt to the Promised Land.® By faith Amram and J ochebed, the parents 
of Moses, struck with his beauty,® fearlessly hid him for three months. 
By faith Moses when he grew up, undazzled by the rank and splendour 
of the Egyptian throne,^® turned away his eyes to the great reward, deli- 


1 They had receiTed the promises in one sense (ieKOfua'avTo'), but not in another (ov XajSdtrres.) 
See ix. 15 

* See Gen. xlix 19 ; John viii 56, 

s Gen xsiii 4 , xlvu 9 ; 1 ChroiL xxix. 15 j Ps. xxxuc . 12, etc. 

♦ Ver. 19 Elsewhere m the Epistle 6dev means for which reason.” The meaning of 
the wor^ er TrapajSoAj has been much disputed. (1) Some take it to mean “unexpectedly” 
(as in Polybius, i. 23, irapa^dAws) , or hold venture,” on the analogy of Trapa^aXXecrQai . — 

to undertake a darmg nst.” (2) Luther erroneously follows the Vulg in rendering them 
“for a typo ” (yn 'pardbols/mi, zum Vorhilde). There is, however, no doubt that it must mean (3) 
“ m a figure, as m our E Y. But the question then arises how he can be said to have 
received Isaac back “ m a figure,” and not m reality ? Omittmg untenable coniectures, it may 
mean either “ as a type of the resurrection,” or be taken as a qualification of the “ received 
from the dead.” Isaac was, figuratvoely speaTang, dead" when Abraham received him 
hack. The form of expression is xmusual, but the Jewish an a l ogies seem to show that this 
is the meaning here (See the passage® quoted by Wetstein — in one of them — Pirke Eliezer, § 31 
~it IS said that Isaac did actually die , and see Rom. iv 17 — ^19) 

s Esau too was blessed. He got the lower life that he desired, though the true rendermg 
of Gen. xrvii. 39 is not as in our Version, but “ Behold, thy dwellmg shall be away from 
the fatness of the earth, and away pom the dew of blessing.” 

« Bee Gen xlvui. 14, 17—20. 

f This seems to refer, not to the blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh, but to Gen. xlvu. 3L 
In our version it runs, “ And Israel bowed himself upon his bed’s head.” The L X X. and 
Peshito render it as here, “ upon the top of his staff j ” and tbe strange rendering of the 
Yulgate, “ He (Jacob) adored the head of his (Joseph’s) staff, has led to the wildest vagaries of 
coniecture, and to the defence of image-worship firom this passage I the mam valuation of 
rendering arises only from the fact that the LXX, Yulgate, and Peshito, understood the word 
to be matteh, “ staff,” not mittaJi, “ bed,” as they understood it two verses later (Gen. xlviu. 2). 
Jacob was lymg m bed, but, getting up to take the oath from Joseph, supported his trembling 
hmbsupon “the staff,” which was a memorable type of his pilgrimage (Gen. xxxii 10), and, 
at the end of the oath, bowed his head over his staff in sign of thanks and reverence to God. 

8 Gen L 26; Ex. xiii. i9 , Josh. xxiv. 32. 

« Acts vu. 20, “fair to God.” His Divine beauty seemed to them a sign of somethmg 
remarkable. See Philo, Vxt. Mos. (0pp. n. 82). 

10 “The son of a daughter of Pharaoh,” va, the son of a princess. The reference is to 
the Jeivish legend^ which was peculiar^ nch in details about Moses, It is not recorded m 
Scripture, though it is implied. Comp, Luke iv. 6, 6, 
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feerately preferring to share in the reproach of the Christ^ with God’s 
suffering people. By faith, with his eyes still steadfastly fixed on the 
unseen Kmg, he braved the wrath of Pharaoh, and led his people out of 
celebrated^ the Passover and the sprinkling of 
blood that the Destroyer of the firstborn might not touch them. By 
faith the Israelites crossed the Bed Sea as through dry land. It was by 
their faith that the walls of Jericho fell. It was faith^ which led 
Bahab, the heathen harlot,® to receive their spies. And after these 
many examples of heroic faith exhibited in many particulars — Abel, 
Enoch, Noah — Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, the parents of 
Moses — ^Moses, the Israelites, Bahab — what need was there to con- 
tinue® the glorious enumeration, and go through the deeds of Gideon, 
Barak, Samson, Jephthah, David, Samuel, and the Prophets — 

'*Who, through faith suljdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ^ obtained 
promises,^ stopped tbe mouths of lions,® quenched the power of fire,^® escaped the 
edges of the sword, were stren^hened out of weakness,^® became mighty in war, 
drove back the armies of the aliens.^^ W^omen received their dead by resurrec- 
tion,^^ and others were broken on the wheel, not accepting the offered deliverance, 
that they may obtain a better resurrection.^® Others again bore trial of mockings 
and scourgings,^^ aye, and further of chains and imprisonment ; they were stoned,^® 
were sawn asunder, 2® were tempted, 21 died by slaughter of the sword.^^ They went 
about in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afidicted, tormented — of whom 


I See adii. 13 ; 2 Cor. i. 5 j CoL i. 24. The reproach which Christ had to bear in His own 

person, and has to hear in that of His members ” (Bleek). There is probably a reference to 
Ps. SO, 51. Comp. PhiL iii 7—11. 

* This clearly alludes to the Exodus. H it aUuded to his flight into 'ivridmn, it would 
require some violence to harmony it with Ex. iL 14. It is true that for the moment Pharaoh 
consented to the Exodus, hut it was only in wrath and fear, and it was certain that he would 
pursue them, 

^ For the perfect see ver. 17, and the notes on iv. 7, ix. 8, x. 9, x. 28, etc. 

■* It is equally true, in another sense, that it was by works, Jas. ii. 25. 

5 The word is to he understood literaUy (Matt. i. 5), and its retention is a proof of the faith- 
fulness of the sacred narrative, even in matters most likely to wound the national sensibilities 
of the Jews. The Targum softens it down into PundakUha=TravSoKevTpia, cauponarin, “ inn- 
keeper," and Braune most arbitrarily renders it ** idolatress/’ 

« The phrase, “ time will fail me,” is found also in Philo (Be somn.). 

7 A proof that the writer never dreamt, any more than St. Paul did, of an inoperative faith. 

» The allusion is to the promises of victory, etc., of Josh. xxL 45, etc. (Comp, ver, 13, 39). 

» Dan. vt 23 ; Judg. xiv 6; 2 Sam. xvii. S-lj xxiii 20. 

10 Dan. iii. “ the hruming fiery furnace.” 

II 1 Sam. xviii. 11 ; xix. 10, 12 ; 2 Kings iv. 14 ; etc., etc. 

^ Samson, David, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, etc. 

IS These two clauses seem to refer to the Maccabees. 

1 * 1 Kings xvii. 22, 23 ; 2 Kings iv. 35— 37. 

15 This is the technic^ meaning of the word, and is probably intended here, if the reference 
is to 2 Macc. vi. 18 — 30, and viL 

18 Not a resurrection like that of the Shunamite and the woman of Sarepta. See 2 Macc. vil 
9—36. 

17 2 Macc. viL 7 — 10 ; 1 Macc. ix. 26 ; Jos. Antt. xii. 5, § 4. 

18 1 Macc. xii. 12 ; and in the Old Testament, Micah ; 1 Kings xxiii. 26 ; Jer. xxxii. 23 ; etc. 

1 ® See 2 Chron. xxiv, 20 — ^22 ; Matt, xxiii. 35—^7. Tradition said that Jeremiah was stoned. 

so Isaiah was perhaps sawn asunder. (See Yevamoth, f. 49 t ; Sanhedrin, f. 103 b ; Hamburger, 

Talm. Wort. s.v. Jesaia.) 

SI Comp. Matt. xxiv. 51. As the prophet from Judah was by Jeroboam, 1 Kings xiii. 7. If 
tbe reading be correct, it can only imply that the temptation to apostatise was the most cruel 
of afBlictions (comp. Acts xxvi. 11 ; Xii/e and Work of St. Paul, i. 172). But eirpiqarQyja-av, “ they 
were burned,” would be a probable conjecture if there were the slightest variation in the MSS. 
Comp. Philo, in Place. 20, where he te^ us that some Jews of Alexandria were burned alive, 
(^e 2 Macc. vi, IL) 

*8 1 Kings xix. 10; Jer. xxvi. 23; 1 Maoc, ii. 38; 2 Macc. v, 2& 
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tke world was not worthy— wandering in deserts and mountains, and caves and the 
clefts of the earth ^ And these all, being home witness to by their faith, received 
not the promise, 2 since God provided something better concerning us,^ in order 
that they may not, apart from us, be perfected ” * (xi. 33 — iO"). 

SECTION IX. 

PINAL EXHORTATIONS. 

He can now resume with added force his final exhortation to faithful 
endurance. They are running a race, they are fighting a battle, but they 
are not alone. They are successors of the old saints, united with them 
in sympathy, but endowed with even richer blessings, and inspired with 
more glorious hopes 

“ Wherefore let us also, since we have on all sides around us so great a cloud 
of witnesses (to the faith),® laying aside every weight® and the closely- clinging sin,^ 
let us run with patience the race set before us, gazing earnestly on the leader ® and 
perfecter of our faith, Jesus, who for the joy set before him endured a cross, 
despising shame, and has sat do\m on the right hand of the throne of God. Eor 
compare yourself with him who hath endured such contradiction at the hands of 
sinners against himself,® that ye be not weary by famting in your souls. Not yet 
unto blood did ye resist in your struggles against sin,^® and yet ye have utterly for- 
gotten the enoouragemenf which (hscourseth with you as with sons, My Son, 
despise not the training of the Lord, nor faint in being corrected by Him : for whom 
the Lord loveth He traineth, yea, He scourgeth every son whom He accepteth.^^ 

^ Judg- vi 2 j 1 Kings xvxu, 4, IS j xix 8, 13 j 1 Macc. n. 23, 29 , 2 Macc. v. 27 j vu 11 ; x. 6 j 
Matt xi7. 10 

* See is, 15 If this be the right reading, we must suppose a contrast between general 
promises (xn 33) and the one great final promise. But A reads ** promises,*’ and this is followed 
by some of the Fathers (Comp vi. 15.) 

» Matt xiu. 17 , 1 Pet 1 . 10, 11 * I Thess 1 . 10 , Eev. xsi. 3, A 

* “A cloud,” i fi., a dense multitude, hhe “a cloud of foot-soldiers,” m Horn. IZ. iv. 274; 
Herod viu. 109 , and comp Is lx 8 Since patience was the characteristic of the faith of all 
these elders, he exhorts to patience (vjrojuoin^), which Christ also showed {vn-ofieivas rov <Travp6v). 

® As an athletic technicality the word meant ‘‘superfluous flesh,” such as was reduced by 
training ( Galen, Hippocrates). 

7 evirepCararov occurs here alone m Greet literature The meanings which have been sug- 

gested are (1) “circumventing,” “hemmmg m on all sides,” (2) “easily avoidable" (comp 
TTffpttorTao-o, 2 Tun. u. 36, Tit lu 9) , (3) “ much-applauded,” in the sense of “surrounded by 
spectators; ” (4) “ easily-besetting.” This last is one of the senses approved by St. Chrysostom 
and many others (e.gf , Erasmus, tenaoiter xnhaerens ; Bp Sanderson, “gwae nos arete com- 
plectitur ; Wiclif, “that standeth about us*’), and involves the metaphor of a closely-fitting 
robe ((TTaTos “a close tunic”), which also seems to be suggested by dwofie'/uLevov (Comp 

Eph. IV 22 , CoL m 9.) 

8 ’Apxijybv See Acts ui 15, “ the Prince of life ; ” v. 31, a Prince and a Saviour ; ” tn/) a, 
p. 312, Is. XXX 4 (LXX.). ‘Whether, as Eiehm and others think, the idea is involved of Jesus 
also “ setting forth and mauifestmg faith m its perfection ** is a very doubtful “ afterthought of 
theology.” 

» D E have eavrov?, “sinners against themselves.” 

10 « Unto blood ** may either be the technical pugilistic expression (“ an athlete can bring no 
great courage to a contest who has never had blood drawn” — “gm nunquam snggillatus est/” 
Sen ) , or, more probably, means, “ there have as yet been no actual martyrdoms among you " 
The use of the aonst seems to imply a slight reproach—** ye resisted not unto Hood, but gave 
way to the attach.” Until we have any grounds for reasonable certainty as to the Church to 
which this Epistle was adtlressed, the phrase can hardly be used as an argument in settling tbe 
date at which it was written. Certainly m Eome and in Jerusalem there had been martyrdoins 
before any date which is at all probable for its composition 

Philo comments on the same passage (Prov. ni. 11, 12) in much the same strain (0pp. i^ 
544) The quotation is from the LXX., with slight variations. It agrees with the Hebrew, ex- 
cept that “faint m being corrected ” is m the Hebrew “ loathe not his correction ” The Vat, 
MS of the DXX. has iXeyxet, “ rebukes ” or “ chastens,” for TraiSeuet, “ trains ” (see Eev. lu. 19)v 
In the last clause, for “ scourgeth every son,” etc , the Hebrew has “ even as a father the son la 
whom he delighteth.” Probably tbe LXX. read liOi for 
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EndTire 'witli a view to your training,^ since Grod is dealing witli you as with 
sons” (xii. 1 — 7). 

He continues the illustration of God’s Fatherhood by human father- 
hood. The father who nobly and wisely loves his child will not spoil 
him by suffering him to grow up in headstrong wilfulness, but will 
punish him when punishment is needful, and the father does not 
thereby lose, but rather increases, his son’s reverence for him. How 
much rather shall we subject ourselves to the Father of our spirits ? * 
The punishment of earthly parents is only for the brief days of their 
authority, and there mingles with it an element, if not of caprice, yet of 
the possible errors of human opinion. God corrects us only for our 
good, that we may partake of His holiness. Now the sterner side 
of training is never immediately pleasurable ; but men enjoy its 
fruits afterwards in the peace of moral hardihood and serene 
self-mastery. He urges them to straighten into vigour the relaxed 
hands and palsied knees, and to make straight tracks for their 
feet,® that lameness may not be quite put out of joint,^ but may rather 
be cured. 

“ Pursue peace with all,® and the sanctification witkout which no man shall see 
the Lord ; looking carefully lest there he any one who is falling short of the grace 
of God — lest any root of bitterness ® springing up trouble you, and by its means the 
many be defiled — lest there be any fornicator, ^ or scomer, like Esau, who for one 
meal sold his own birthright.® For ye know that afterwards, when he was even 

1 The best reading seems to be €t 5 , not («, A, D, K, Ii, etc.). 

® This is the most natural meaning of tw Harpt twv irvevftartovf especially when we compare it 
'with Nmn. rvi. 22, “ the God of the spirits of all flesh.” And this seems to have orig^ted the 
expression among Eahhinic writers (v. Wetatein and Schdtfcgen, ad Xoc.), Others take it to me^ 
'‘■Qie Father of spiritual life” (the Author of xapto-fio-To. or Divine graces), or “of the spirit- 
world," i.6., “of angels,’* etc. But it would not then be a direct antithesis to “fathers of oar 
flesh." To draw any inference here about the verbal controversy (as it seems to me) between 
Creataontsts— those who consider that the human soul is in each birth distinctly created— and 
Traducicmists — ^tiiose who think that it is derived in the way of natural birth— is perfectly 
futile. ^ 

* xii. 13. Kac rpoxid? op0d? Trot^crarc rot? ttocXv vfiSiv is an nnintentional hexameter. These 
axe metrical accidents. The metaphor is borrowed from Prov. iv. 26. The fact that, beside 
this hexameter, there axe two distinct iambics^fver. 14, 15)— 

of) x*^P‘5 ovSets o<j>€Tat Kyptov, 

’EirwTKOTrovvTe? iirj vorepwv aTro, 

and one half-iambic, iva u,tj t& «Krpa7rp (vex. 13), and a bad pentameter (vex. 26) — ^though 

the rhythms are e'vidently unintentional — shows the elaboration and oratorical finish and state- 
liness of the style. 

■* eKTpajrfj. I have given the technical sense of the word Quxari) ; and the familiarity of the 
writer with St. Luke’s language, and, in all probability, with St. Luke himself, makes it not 
unlikely that he may have learnt a technical term or two from intercourse with “the beloved 
physician.’* Possibly, however, the word may have its ordinary sense of “ be turned ont of the 
way.” 1 Tim. i. 6 ; v 15 j 2 'Km. iv. 4. 

5 Ps. xxxiv. 10 ; 1 Pet. iii. 11. 

xii. 15 j Deut. mcvr. 18, “ a root that beareth gall and wormwood,” or, as in margin, “a 
poisouful herb.’* The mention of “ gall ” has led to the untenable conjecture that we^should 
read ev xoXp here as in the LXX ; but the Alexandrine MS. of the LXX has ivox>^V’ See 

7 xii. 16. Since the word here can hardly mean “idolater” (Chrys., Calvin, Grotius, De 
Wette, Bleek, e^>, and would be too strong to apply to Esau on account of his heathen 
marriages (Gen, xxv* 35 ; xxviii. 8), we must suppose that the writer follows the Jewish tradi- 
tion, as Philo ala'll aoes, in which Esau was represented as a man of impure life. They applied 
to him the expression in Prov, xxviii. 2L If it mean apostasy from Jewish privileges (Tholuck, 
Ebrard, Riehm), then Tiis rropvtLa in abandoning Judaism is compared with the vopvtut of ww 
returning Jbo it (Riehm# p. 155, f . 9). 

* iavroVf A# C- 
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ajixious to inlierit the blessing, he was rejected: for he found no opportunity 
for repentance— though he sought it the blessing] earnestly with tears 

(add. 14—17). 

Then comes the great outburst of triumphant comparison in which he 
closes this, his main exhortation against the imminent peril of apostasy — 

For ye have not come to palpable and enkindled lire,^ and to darkness and 
gloom, and storm, and sound of trumpet, and voice of utterances (^rjfidrcoy), which 
they who heard deprecated, entreating that no further discourse {x6yoy) should be 
addressed to them, for they could not bear what was being enjoined, ‘and if a beast 
touch the mountain it diall be stoned ; ’ and (so fearful was the pomp of the vision) 
—Moses said, ‘ I am terrified and trembling ’ ^ but ye have approached Sion, 
mountain and city of the Living God, the heavenly J erusalem, and to myriads of 
angels, to a festal assembly and church of the Firstborn enrolled in Heaven,^ to a 
Judge’ the God of all, and to the spirits of just men who have been perfected, and 
to Jesus, Mediator of a new covenant,® and to a blood of sprinkling, which speaketh 


1 xii 14—17. The general tenor of the warning is, Bo not despise your birthright, lest here- 
after yon should be unable to recover it when yon feel the bitter consequences of the loss. H 
this clause means that Esau desired to repent, and no chance of repenting was allowed him, it 
runs counter to the entire tenor of Bihle teaching. Hence the roiro? /xeravoiaq (comp. Wisd. 

10) must mean, like its Latin equivalent, “ lows poeTiitentxae,” not merely an opportunity for 
repentance, but a chance of so changing his mind as to avert the fatal consequences. “ It does 
not mean,*' says Theodore of Mopsuestia, that he did not obtain pardon of sins on repentance, 
for that he was not in any way asking ; but that it was never possible for theblessvag to be given 
him again.’' “His teiirs were tears of remorse for the earthly consequences, not tears of 
spiritual sorrow (2 Cor. vii. 10). They sprang from the dolor amissi, not the dolor admissi; from 
the dolor oh poenaw, not the dolor ob peccatum** (Wordsworth), Hence, though we cannot 
accept the favourite view of many modem commentators (Beza, Ebrard, Tholuck, etc.) that the 
words mean “an opportunity of a change of mind in his fathfr/* jwe must either (1) g^e to 
ti^Toa/oLa soirie less special sense than that of “repentance,” which it usually bears; or (2) put 
the clause m a parenthesis, and take it to mean that, as a fact, Esau never r^ented, which is 
rendered more probable by the Targum on Job, which says : “ All the ^ys of Esau the ungo^y 
they expected that he would have repented, but he I’epented not j ” or (3) we must suppose that 
it means “ he found no opportunity of repentance of such a Und as muld reverse the consequences 
of his profane levity , and win him back the blessing.” If we take this last view, the ** though he 
sought it "may mean “ tliis fcind o/ repentance j ” if not, we have no alternative but to under- 
stand “ it ” of “ the blessing.” It is perfectly true that there is thus a difficulty either in the 
construction of the sentence, or in the meaning given to fxerivoia; and some may prefer to say 
that the passage merely expresses the hopeless condition, humanly speaking, of the hardened 
and defiant apostate, like vi. 4—8 ; ii. 3 ; x 26—31 ; xii. 25. But if any one rejects all these ways 
of removing the difficulty, he is left with a statement which will ever furnish its best stronghold 
to that guilty despair which is antagonistic to all that is best and most precious in the Q-ospel 
of Love It was the abuse of this passage by the Montanists and Novatians to justify their 
refusal of absolution to those who fell into sin after baptism which tended to the discrediting 


of this Epistle in the Western Church. 

» xii 18. This rendering may surprise the reader ; but opec is omitted^ by A, C, ana some 
of the best versions, and this view is adopted by Bengel, Delitzsch, Tischondorf, Davidson, 
ACoulton, etc. See Ex. xix. 18 ; xx. 12; Dent. iv. 12. The words may, however, mean “ that 
fraountain] which is material (or * that is being grroped for * (Wordsworth) ; comp. Ex. x. 21 ; 
LXX.) and burned with fire.’* ^ ^ ■, x. 

3 In speakmg of this terror of Moses at Sinai, the writer follows the Hagaoa, unless he can 
be supposed to refer to Deut. ix 19. In Shabbath, f. 88, 6, Moses exclaims, “Lord of the 
Universe, I am afraid lest they (the angels) should , consume me with the breath of their 
mouths.” The same tradition of Moses’ terror is found in Madras h Eoheleth, f. 69. 4, and in 
Zohar. In Ex. xix. 16 it is said that “aU the people trembled.” Similarly, in Acts vii. 22 we 
are told the unrecorded fact that Moses trembled on seeing the burning bush (Ex. iii. 6) . 

* I will not here enter into the voluminous controversy which has arisen as to the punctua- 
tion of these words, or the exact significance which the writer attached to the expression 
“church of the first-born enrolled in heaven,” because I do not think that any certain conclu- 
sions can be arrived at. I take the /avptacrt with ayveAwr, because of Deut. xxxiii. 1, 3 ; Ps. Ixviii. 
17 ' Dan. vii. 10 ; and I suppose the “ Church of the first-born enrolled in heaven ” to be the 
Church of Christ, the heir of the spiritual Jacob, while the Jews had forfeited their spiritual 
birthright.” (Luke x 30 ; Rev. iii. 5 ; xiii. 8 ; xx. 15 ; Phil. iv. 8. Comp. Ex. iv. 22, xix 1—6, 
with 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; and see xiii. 8.) . . ^ i. • 

5 Aiafli;/cTj yea, as distinguish^ from the commoner epithet Kotvi}, implies not only that it is 
“recent,” but that it is “young” and “strong.” 
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something better than that of Abel.^ Take heed that ye do not decline to listen to 
Him that speaketh For if they escaped not by refusing him who spake on eaith, 
far more shall not we, who are turning away from Him who is from Heaven ^ 
Whose voice shook the earth then,® hut now He hath promised, saying, ‘Again, once 
for aU will I shake not only the earth, but also the Heaven.’ ^ Kow this ‘ again 
once for all ’ indicates the removal of the things that are being shaken, as of things 
which have been made in order that things which cannot be shaken may remain.® 
Wkerefore since we are receiving a kingdom which cannot be shaken, let us cherish 
thankfulness, and thereby let ns serve God acceptably with holy awe and fear. For, 
indeed, our God is a consuming fire ” ® (xii 18—29). 

In this, then, was to be their great encouragement to Faith and 
Patience. The Dispensation which they were now enjoying was infi- 
nitely richer in blessing, infinitely less surrounded with elements of 
terroi’, than that under which had lived those elders of whose steadfast 
endurance he had just been telling them. In the culminatiug point of 
that Dispensation God had spoken to the Israelites of old, not from 
heaven, but from the flaming and earthquake-riven peak of the desert 
mountain. Dis voice had come with a sound so awful from the dark 
storm and careeiing fire as to force fiom them the entreaty that God 
would speak to them no more, except through the voice of their law- 
givei'. Even that great lawgiver had almost recoiled in terror from the 
awful splendour of the scena To the moimtain itself the Israelites had 
not dared to approach, for they had been told to set a fence around it, 
so as not even to touch its border, and if even an animal touched it they 
were to stone it, or pierce it wiHi a dart Tliey stood, therefore, afar 
oflP, and Jewish legend told how at the utterance of each commandment 
they recoiled twelve miles, till the ministering angels brought them 
back.^ But now the True Israel — ^they who h^ accepted the Messiah 
and King of Israel — had come near, and that with perfect boldness,, to 
another and a heavenly hill, where there were angels indeed in myriads, 
hut not surrounded with attributes of terror ; where they would be 
admitted into the peaceful and blessed communion which united the 


1 See IX. 13 ; X 22 ; XU 4 j xui 12. ** The hlood of Ahel demanded vengeance, that of Chrifffc 
remission” (Erasmus) It is cunous that, according to Jewish legend, the dispute between 
Cain and Ahel had reference to the question whether God was a judge or not* which, Selden 
says, was even found in some editions of the Hebrew Pentateuch (JDejur. natal.). One interpre- 
tation of the plural “ bloods ” m Gen. iv. 10 was that his “ blood was sprinkled on the trees and 
stones” (Surenhus Mishnaiv 229). 

3 Chrysostom, etc., understood Moses to be meant by him that uttereth sacred words on 
earth. He who speaAs from heaven is Jesus. But the contrast evidently is between the voice 
that spoke on Sinai and that which appeals to ns from the heavenly Sion. It is not a contrast 
between the speaJc&rs, but between the places from which they spoke, involving as it did the vast 
difference between the inferior and the superior revelation. The speaker may be regarded as 
the same, for even Hie Jews always said that the speaker at Sinai was Micha el the ShechinaJiss 
the Angel of the Presence (Isa Ixiii. 9), or of the (Covenant (MaL lii. 1) 

* See Ex. xix 18 ; Judg. v. 4 ; Ps. exiv. 7. ^ , 

■* Hagg h. 6, 7 The words literally mPAn, “Yet once it is, a little while.^ Comp. Iinke 
xxi. 26 

5 The words may also be rendered, ** The removing of the things that are bemg shaken, as of 
things which have been made in order that the things not shaken may remam." 

c xii. 18— -28 The quotation is from Dent iv. 24 (comp. ix. 3), and gives a reason why our 
love oC God should be mmgled with holy awe and fear. The best reading is (ura wvXapeuxs jcol 
fieovv, although 3eov occurs nowhere else m the Hew Testaanent. 

5 See McCanl's Old PaOu, pp. 202-205. 
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saints on earth to those in heaven ; and where it was the Voice of the 
Son of God Himself which invited them to enter the immediate Presence 
of God their Loving Judge. If, then, the neglect of that voice from 
Sinai had brought down its own terrible consequences, how much more 
inexcusable would it be, how much more terrible, to neglect and despise 
the voice which now called to them in tones of infinite tenderness 1 The 
earth had trembled at Sinai ; the sure word of prophecy had declared 
that it should be shaken once again. But there was one thing which 
could never be shaken, and that was the Kingdom of God into which 
they had entered. Let that thought be to them one of thankfulness 
and godly reverence, lest forfeiting the blessings into which they had been 
freely admitted, they should find that the Fire of Love was no less 
terrible to purge and punish than had been that of Sinai to their 
fathers ! ^ 

The last chapter of the Epistle consists of notices and exhortations, 
such as the writer considered to be necessary for the Church whose 
members he is addressing. He urges them to a continuance of their 
brotherly love.^ He tells them not to forget hospitality, a virtue which 
was so indispensable for the happiness of the poor brethren who found 
themselves in strange towns.® It was a virtue for which the ancient 
Christians were celebrated even among the heathen,^ and the writer 
reminds them how by the exercise of hospitality some of the elders (like 
Abraham and Lot and Manoah and Gideon) had even entertained 
angels unawares.® He bids them be mindful of prisoners, as being 
themselves Christ's prisoners,® and of all in distress, liable as they were, 
while stiU in the body, to similar sufferings.^ He bids them in all 
respects to honour marriage, and to keep undefiled the marriage bed, 
since God will judge the unclean.® He warns them against covetous- 
ness,^ and encourages them to contentment by the blessed promise that 

Comp. X. 27, 28, 80, 

* vi. 10 ; X. 32, 33. Comp. Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; 1 Pet. L 22. Perhaps the neglect, by 
some, of Christian gatherings, had tended to disunion (x. 25). 

3 1 Pet. IV. 8, 9 ; Rom. xu. 13 ; Tit. i, 8 ; 1 Tim. iii, 2. Comp. Berachoth, f . 63, b, and many 
passages in Hershon’s Treasfires of the Talmud, chap. x. 

* Lucian, De mort. Peregr. 16 : “ Their principal lav7giver has inspired in them the sentiment 
that they are all mutually brethren.’* Julian (Ep. 49) says that ^ irepl tovs fevovs ^tXavOpuiTria has 
been the chief element of success in the spread of their a^eo-nj?. 

5 Comp. Matt. xrv. 35. The writer had doubtless read Philo’s DeAhraTiamo {0pp. ii. 17) : ** I 
know not what excess of happiness and blessedness I should ascribe to the household wherein 
angels deigned to be introduced to men, and to share their gifts of hospitality.” 

® 1 Cor. vii. 22 j 2 Cor. ii. 14 (“ who leadeth us in triumph ”). Lucian, in his curious tract on 
the Death of Peregrinus, dwells on the extraordinary tenderness of Christians for the Confessors 
in prison. This incidental notice shows the courage and endurance which a Christian was 
colled on to display in these times of persecution. 

7 Calvin takes ev o-aiftaTt to mean “ the body of the Church” ; but the words standing alone 
could not bear such a mining. Here, again, we might be prepared to see a reminiscence of 
Philo, who says, to? ev roZs erepuv <r<lip.axrLv avrol KOKovpLevoi., ** as being yourselves alliicted in the 
persons of others ” (Dc «peo. Ugg. § 30). But the meaning clearly is, ** as being yourselves liable 
to suffer.” 

® The warnings may have been equally needed by Essenes, who disparaged marriage (1 Tim, 
iv. 3), and by Antmomians, who made light of unchastity (Acts xv. 20 ; 1 Thess. iv. 6 ; xii, 16). 

® Por a similar juxtaposition of cove-tousness and uncleanness see 1 Cor. v. 10 ; vi. 9 ; E;ph. 
V. 3, 5 ; Col. iii. 5 ; and here the very idiom (a^tX<Myvpo 5 6 tpotto?* apKovfi.€voi) is identical with 
that of St. Paul (Rom. xii. 9 j ^ iyawq ivinroKiptro?* a-rrticrrvyovvres). It need hardly be added that 
this is no proof whatever of the Pauline authorship. It is quite olear throncdiLoat the Epistla 
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God would never leave nor forsake them,^ a promise wkicli gave them 
an impregnable security against all assaults of man. He bids them 
bear in memory their leaders who had passed away ^ — leaders who once 
spoke to them the word of God, '‘whose faith imitate, contemplating 
the issue of their Christian walk.” ® 

And since those leaders had ever preached Christ, Who is the Word 
of God — (though here again the term is not directly/ applied to Him) — 
he warns them once more of their tendency to be seduced by the 
haughty boasts and privileges of J udaism, or by any which would lead 
them to relapse into the religion from which they had been converted. 

“ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever."* Be not swept 
away® by various and strange teachings. For it is a beautiful things to be esta- 
blished in heart by grace/ not by meats, in which they who walked were not bene- 
fited.® We have an altar,® wherefrom they have no license to eat who serve the 
tabernacle.^® For the bodies of those animals, the blood of which is carried by the 
High Priest into the holy place, are burned outside the camp. Therefore Jesus 
also, that he may sanctify the people by his own blood, suffered without the gate.^^ 
Let us then go forth to him outside the camp, bearing his reproach.^ For we 

that the writer has lived in close commonion with St. Paul, and a writer of such intense 
originality as St. Paul stamps his thoughts and idioms on the minds of his associates. These 
similarities only force into more prominent relief the marked mdividuality of the style of the 
present writer. 

1 “ He hath said.*' '‘He,” as in the Talmud, means God (•you The exact words, “I 

will never leave thee nor forsake thee,” do not occur in the Old Testament, though they are so 
quoted by_ Philo (JDe covfus. ling. § 32). The expressiou may be taken from 1 Chr. xxviii. 20 ; 
Deut. xxri. 6, 8 ; or (more probably) Josh. i. 5. 

* If the letter was addressed to Palestine, these leaders would include such men as St. 
Stephen and St. James the brother of St John. 

® The word l/c^acrtv (“ outcome ”) occurs only in 1 Cor. x. 13, where it is rendered “escape.** 
The word here may imply their death (on the analogy of <|oSo?, 2 Pet i. 15 j Luke ii. 31, and 
“ departure,’* Acts xx. 29). It means that they were faithful to the end (see Wisd. ii. 17). 

^ Mah iii. 6 ; Jas. i. 17. 

5 “ Being swept away (irept^epo/mwit) by every wind of teaching ** (Eph. ir. 14). 

* Ver. 9, KoXbv. 

7 Its meaning is that our security should rest on God’s grace, not on Levitical rules nnd 

distinctions about meats and drinks, which had been profitless to the Jews, who attached so 
much importance to them. On the extent to which these questions agitated the ancient 
Church, and their bearmg on daily life, see Life of St. Paul, i. 264. ; and comp. ix. 10 j Rom. xiv. : 
Col. ii. 16 — 23 ; 1 Tim. iv. 3 ; and Gal, vi. 12, 13. No doubt the Jews appealed to the eternal 
Pharisaism of the human heart, and said to the Christian converts, “ We live Jewish-wise ; you 
have degraded yourself mto living Gentile feshion (e^i/t«<b?, Gal, ii. 14) j you neglect the ; 

you feed with titiose who are defiled by eating of the unclean beast.” 

8 X. 29 ; xii. 15, 28. 9 Namely, “the Cross.” See infra. 

10 The connexion is not quite obvious at first sight, but seems to be as follows : — He has said 
that “ matters of meat ” had been found unirofitahle (vii. 18, 19), and is perhaps reminded of 
the boasted Jewish privilege of partaking of the sacrifices (1 Cor. ix. 13), which was of course no 
longer possible for Christians whom the Jews had excommunicated. So far, then, the Chris- 
tians may have felt, and may have been taunted with, their loss. But the writer reminds them 
that their sacrifice was analogous to the highest and most solemn of all the Jewish sacrifices — 
those offered on the Day of Atonement. Now of these neither the pnests nor any of the Jews 
might eat (Lev. iv. 12 ; vi. 30 ; xvi. 27). The bodies of these victims were burnt without the 
camp, just as our Divine Victim suttered outside the city gate. Now of our altar, of our sacri- 
fices, we may eat (John vl 51 — 56). We are hidden spiritually to eat His flesh, and drink His 
blood. But of this altar, of this sacrifice, they who serve the Tabernacle (see viii. 5) may not 
eat. We, therefore, are better off than they. Let us then go forth to Him out of the old city 
which rejected Him and the old dispensation — ^which refused to recognise its own annulment ; 
let us bear His reproach, that we may also enjoy the blessings which He offers. 

His suffering without the gate (Matt, xxvii. ^) corresponded to the sacrifice of the victim, 
and the burning of its body ; tbe sanctification of His people by the blood of this sacrifice, with 
which He has passed into the heavens, corresponds to the sprinkling of the blood by the high 
priest in the holiest T’ace. 

12 Matt. V. 10—14 ; Luke vi. 22. The Jews treated them as outcasts and apostates, but they 
WOTe to remember that ttiey were citizeius not of the doomed city (Matt. xxiv. 2), but of the city 
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have not here an abiding city, but we are seeking further for that which is to come. 
Through him, then, let us offer up a sacrifice of praise^ continually to God, that is 
the fruit of lips which confess to His name.^ But forget not beneficence, and 
free-sharing of your goods, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased ”3 (xiii. 
8 — 16 ). 

This passage, like multitudes of others in the Holy Scriptures, has 
been pressed into modern controversies with which it has no connexion. 
The whole context shows that the word altar ” is here secondary, inci- 
dental, and metaphorical. The passage is highly compressed, and is so 
allusive, that we should hardly be able to understand it apart from the 
tenor of the argument whicL has occupied the main part of the Epistle. 
I have endeavoured in the note to explain its meaning. Here I may, 
perhaps, add a general paraphrase. Do not forget the rulers of your 
Church who have ended consistent lives by holy deaths. Imitate their 
faith. They are gone, but the object of their faith is deathless and 
unchangeable. Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Be then steadfast in the immutable truth of His doctrine. Do not be 
swept away by gusts of everchanging opinion — ^particularly those of the 
Jewish Halachists, who spend their whole lives in torturing strange 
inferences out of Levitic regulations. The meats and drinks with 
which this science of the Halachah is mainly occupied have been proved 
by the experience of ages to be in themselves profitless (vii 18, 19). 
It is not scrupulosity about ceremonial minutiae, but it is the grace of 
God which is the real stay and security of the spiritual and moral life. 
When they speak about these distinctions of clean and unclean meats — 
doubtless your priestly antagonists taunt you wdth their privilege of 
partaking of many sacrifices, such as the sin- offerings and trespass- 
offerings, and wave-offerings, and doves — a privilege which you, priests 
though you are to God (1 Pet. ii 5 ; Bev. i 6 ; xx. 6), may share no 
longer. Be it so. Still our case is far superior to theirs. For of their 
greatest and most significant sacrifices, those offered on the Day of 
Atonement, even their High Priests could not partake. The blood of 
those victims was sprinkled on the mercy seat, their bodies were burnt 
without the camp. Since, then, the Jewish priests were forbidden to 
eat of the type, how could they have license to eat of the antitype 1 
But we, too, have our great sacrifice, and we may eat of it, and it is 
“ food indeeff ” It is the sacrifice of Him Who was offered without the 

that hath the foundations -whicli were' not material hut built by God. Possibly in this “re- 
proach ” there may be a passing allusion to the fact that those who burnt the bodies of the 
Atonement-victims outside the camp, were ceremonially unclean ; but far more to the fixed 
Jewish conception that he who was crucified was “accursed of God“ (Dent. xxi. 22, 23). (See 
Life of St. Paul, ii. 77, 148.) 

1 See Lev. vii. 12 ; Pss. xliv. 23 j cxvl 17. The Jews had a veiy remarkable sajring that in 
the days of the Messiah all other sacrifices should cease, but that the sacrifices of praise 
( Jer. xvii 26) should never cease. 

* Is. Ivii. 19, “I create the fruit of the lips.” Hos xiv. 3 ; (lit., our lips, as calves) ; but as 
the next verse says, we must (unlike the Jews of old. Is. xxix. 13—21 ; Ezek. xxxiii. 21) offer to 
God the sacrifices of well-doing, as well as of praise, and thank Him with our lives as well as- 
with our lips (Matt. xv. 1—9). 

» xiil 8—16. On this beneficence and participation of earthly goods see Rom. xiL 13 : 2 Ck>r. 
ix.13; ITim. Ti. 18, 
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gate, whose blood is sprinkled to sanctify His people, and to sanctify 
even the heavenly places (ix. 12 — 28) ; and on that sacrifice we may live 
by perpetual sustenance. He was rejected ; He was thrust outside the 
city to be offered up. Let us go forth to Him, bearing His reproach. 
If we leave the city of our affection, we are at the best but strangers 
and sojourners there, and we are going forth to the Heavenly and the 
Eternal City. That earthly city will be shaken ; the Heavenly City is 
one of those things which can never be shaken, and will remain. Let us 
then offer our thankofferings to Him. Those thankofferings are not the 
bullocks enjoined by the Levitic Law (Lev. vii. 12); they are “the 
bullocks of our lips,'^ and those thankofferings will be acceptable if we 
offer therewith the thankofferings of holy lives. 

It will be seen, then, that what is prominent is the sacrifice, and our 
sustenance thereby. No prominence is given to the altar on which the 
sacrifice is offered. It is, so to speak, exira jiguram. If in the mind 
of the writer any significance was attached to the “ altar,” it could only 
be explained as the Cross, as it is xmderstood by St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the Boman Catholic Este, no less than by De Wette and Bleek. It 
was on the altar of burnt-offering that the Jewish victims were slain ; it 
was on the Cross that our great High Priest perfected once and for ever 
the offering of Himself The Cross, then, is the altar, not the material 
Table of the Lord. What the writer had in mind was the feeding on 
Christ in the heart by faith ; living not on His flesh, which, materially 
considered, profiteth nothing, but on His words, which are spirit and 
life, and of which they who rejected Him neither might nor could eat. 
The “ ehting of the flesh of Christ and drinking His blood ” was the 
symbol — far commoner, far less strange, far more directly intelligible to 
any one familiar with Jewish habits of thought and expression than it 
is to ourselves — of that close union with EQm whereby “ He that sancti- 
fieth and they that are being sanctified are all of one,” and whereby it 
is not we who live, but Christ in us. The Victim Lamb has been once 
offered (ix. 25—28), but after a heavenly and spiiitual manner we may 
feed upon EQm, and so be partakers of the Altar until we see Him face 
to face.^ 

Then follows an exhortation to obey and be subject to their leaders,® 
who watched sleeplessly for their souls as men who would have to give 
an account, so that they might give their account with joy, and not 
with groaning, which would be “ unprofitable” for them — a euphemistic 

J Whether it is desirable or not to speak of the Lord's Table as an altar is a qu^tiou of very 
secondary interest. Certainly there would not be the smallest objection to doing so if the 
meaning of the term was never perverted in support of false and supei-siitions conclusions. 
But even Baxter said that it is no more improper to call the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice (as was 
constantly done in the ancient Church), than it is “ to call our bodies, and alms, and our 
suci“ific6s And. tli6 of tli6 Xfiiblc un jiltiir, as rolatod. to this 

sacrifice, is no more improper tliaii the other/* {Christian Joutitiitcs, i. 30i, quoted hy Words- 
worth. Baxter applies this passage directly to sacramental commtmion.) 

* The emphasis laid on this injunction perhaps hints at tendencies to self-assertion and insult 
ordination. In the importance given to the position of these leaders we see the gradual growth 
of episcop^ powers. 
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way of saying that it would be for their deep disadvantage. Then he 
asks them for their prayers, adding a profession of conscientious sin- 
cerity, such as St. Paul also had to make on more than one occasion.^ 
And he begs for these prayers in the hope that they might bring about 
a speedier restoration of the writer to their society.^ 

“ But the God of Peace ^ who brought up from the dead^ that Great Shepherd 
of the sheep, our Lord Jesus,® by virtue of the blood of an eternal covenant,® 
stahlish you in every good work so that ye may do His will, doing that in you,^ 
through Jesus Christ, which is well-pleasing before Him, to whom be the glory 
which is His for ever.^ Amen. 

“But I beseech you, brethren, bear with the word of my exhortation.^ For 
indeed I have written to you briefly.^" Ye know that our brother Timothy has 
been set free, with whom, if he come soon, I will see you. Salute all your 
leaders and all the saints. The Itahans salute you. Grace be with you aU. 
Amen.” 

The last clauses have been pressed into the discussion of the author- 
ship of the Epistle, but they are too vague to give any real clue. All 
that we learn from the allusion to Timothy is that he had been 
detained, probably in prison, but that now he had been liberated, and 
that it was the intention of the writer to visit in his company the 
Church to which he was writing, if Timothy came sufldciently soon 
There is not the slightest clue as to where Timothy or the writer were 
at the time when the letter was written. Even the inferred imprison- 
ment of Timothy is uncertain, for the word used of him (duoAeAvjueVoj/), 
though used of liberation from prison (Acts iii. 13, iv. 21), is also used 
of official, and even of ordinary, dismissal on any errand or mission 
(Acts xix. 41, xxiii, 22).^^ It is, however, as I have already said, a 
reasonable conjecture that Timothy obeyed with all speed the urgent 
summons of St. Paul in his second letter, and either arrived in time to 


1 Acts xxiii. 1; mv. 16; 1 Cor, iv. 4: Q«I. i 18, TreteofxeBa, «? A, C, D; Acts axvi 26, 
TreTToidafjLev ; Gral. V 10 ; Phil 1 , 25 , ii 24, It 18 probable tbat some would look with suspicion, 
and even with angry denunciation, at the spiritual freedom m aU matters of form which was 
claimed and exercised by the school of St. Paul. These concluding sentences of the Epistle 
greatly resemble those of St. Paul, and were probably a common feature in letters of hia 
mends See Col. iv 3 , 1 Thess v. 25 

* Phil 22 The circumstances that hindered him may have been of a special character 
(“ but Satan hindered us,” 1 Thess u 18) ; we cannot at all conjecture what they were. 

® xm. 14; Rom xv 33, xvi. 20, Phil iv 9 ; 1 Thess v 23, etc. 

* The only allusion to Christ's Resurrection m this Epistle (comp. vi. 2 ; xn 35 , Rom. x. 7), 

® Zech ix 11 ; Is Ixiu. 11. 

® ix. 15 — 18 ; Ex. xxav. 8. 


7 etf TO TTOiijcrcu . • irotStu 
etv). 

Gal 1 . 5 




. iv vfuv (comp Phil. li. 13, 6 ivtpySiv iv vfuv k<u to deXeiv kcX 


® Acts xm. 15. A courteous apology, lest he should seem to have adopted a tone of 
authority which ho did not possess 

Acts XV. 20 , XXI 25 , 5ia ^paxetav = 5t' oXtywv , 1 Pet v 12 . paucis pro copiS, rerum et 
argumenti digmtate ” (Bengel) ’ETreoTetAa is the epistolary aorist, which may be idiomatically 
represented in English either by I write ” or “ I have written ” He adds “ briefly " to show 
that he had had no space for lengthened apologies, or for anything but a direct and compresRed 
argument and appeal. Possibly, however, this allusion to the brevity of hia letter is given as a 
reason why they should bear with it. “ Smce you see that I have not tioubled you at any 
great length.” 

Or “know.” It cannot mean “Pay friendly regard to.” 

“ Even Chrysostom, Theophylact, and OSontnAnins, felt no eertavniy that arroX.<kvu€vov meant 
“ freed from prison. ** 
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be present at the maityrdom of tbe Apostle or soon afterwards. The 
Church in Eome was then suffering from the Neronian persecution, and 
any one who came to Eome as a prominent Christian, and as a devoted 
friend of the greatest Christian teacher, would have been little likely to 
escape suspicion and arrest. If so, we are unable even to conjecture the 
circumstances to which he owed his acquittal. Perhaps his comparative 
youth and the unobtrusive timidity of his character may have worked 
in his favour. But if these conjectures are true, he must have been sot 
free at Eome, and this would be a proof that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written to some other place. The data are, however, too slight to 
furnish any ground on which to build ; and when Ewald ventures, from 
these hints, to conjecture that the letter may have been addressed 
to a Christian community at Eavenna, he might have conjectured a 
hundred other places with just as much, and just as little, proba- 
bility. 

Hor can anything be.' deduced from the salutation which the writer 
sends. His words litei^ly translated are, Those from Italy salute 
you.” ^ If we give to these words the sense which they ordinarily bear, 
they must mean the Italians,” just as “The scribes from Jerusalem ” 
mean “Jerusalemite scribes” (Matt. xv. 1), and “those from Cilicia” 
mean “Cilicians” (Acts vi 9), and “the Jews from Thessalonica ” 
mean “ Thessalonian Jews” (Acts xviL 13), and “the Jews from Asia” 
mean “ Asiatic J ews ” (Acts xxi 27). But there is nothing to show 
where these Italians were residing, or what interest would be felt in 
their salutation by the purely conjectural Church to which the letter is 
addressed. 

The subscription to the Epistle in the Alexandrine manuscript is, 
“ It was written to the Hebrews from Eome.” That in the Moscow 
Manuscript (k) and in the Syriac and Coptic Versions is, “It was 
written to the Hebrews from Italy by Timotheus,” and this is adopted 
in our received text. Both subscriptions are destitute of authority, and 
the latter is in plain contradiction with what we should infer from the 
allusion to Timothy in the letter itself. It would be interesting to us 
to know more of the history of the letter, but this is no longer discover- 
able. Like Melchizedek, it has been said, the letter is aTrdrcop, 
dyeyeaXoyTjroSf without known father or lineage. Hone the less it will 
always remain as a priceless possession to the Church. Its eloquence, 
its enthusiasm, its loftiness of conception, would alone suffice to stamp 
it as a remarkable work; but its highest value lies in the force and 
originality of its whole train of reasoning. Ho Epistle even of St. Paul 
was so well calculated to win the unconverted Hebrews, or when they 
had embraced Christianity, to save them from their temptation to suc- 
cumb under the force of grievous persecution, and to find refuge once 
more from the reproach of Christ in the Synagogue of their fathers. 


1 See «*pra, p, 191, 
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For no writer had ever yet developed with such grace and power the 
thought that the ll^ew Dispensation was not the ruinous overthrow, but 
the glorious fulfilment of the Old ; that the Christian, so far from being 
robbed of that viaticum of good examples which had been the glory of 
Judaism, could feed upon them with a deeper sympathy ; that the 
Temple and the whole Levitic ritual, so far from being scornfully flung 
aside by the follower of Jesus, did but shine with a new splendour 
in the light of that revelation which, for the first time, shed on them a 
blaze of more glorious significance. To retrograde into Judaism after 
the study of this Epistle would indeed be to go back into the darkness 
from the noonday. But yet this conclusion was brought home both to 
the Jew and to the Jewish Christian so gently, so considerately, so skil- 
fully, so gradually, that the reader was drawn along as by a golden 
chain of irresistible reasoning, without one violent wrench of his preju- 
dices, or one rude shock to his lifelong convictions. The golden candle- 
stick of the Church to which these words were addressed must, indeed, 
have been burning dim if the tendency of any of its members to flag or 
to apostatise — to prefer Moses to Christ, and the Temple to the true 
Church of the firstborn — was not checked for ever by arguments which 
enabled them to see their true position in the light of such inspired and 
Inspiring wisdom. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

“the lord’s brother." 

“No man Laving drunk old wine desireth. new, for he saith, ‘ The old is excel- 
lent.* ” — Luke v. 39. 

We now pass to yet another phase of Christianity — ^neither Pauline nor 
Alexandrian, but distinctively Jewish. Of this phase — ^the type of 
Christianity which prevailed with unbroken continuity in the Holy City 
until its destruction, and was afterwards maintained among the NTaza- 
renes — ^we have a magnificent specimen in the Epistle of St. James. 

But before we can understand this Epistle, or enter with intelligent 
sympathy into the truths which it was its mission to proclaim, it will be 
essential for us to discover by whom it was written. 

Now, all the clue which the author gives us as to his identity is by 
calling himself “James, a slave of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But, unfoiijunately, the same name and the same description is 
equally applicable to others. The name thus Anglicised is, in reality, 
that of the old Hebrew patriarch J acob,^ the father of the Twelve Patri- 
archs who gave their names to the Tribes of Israel That “ Syrian ready 
to perish — the wretched supplanter who ultimately reached the mor^ 
grandeur of a Prince with God — was what the Greeks would have called 
the Hero Eponumos of the Jewish nation. Hence the name Yakoob 
was as common in Palestine in our Lord’s day as it is to this day in 
many parts of the East. There was among the Jews a remarkable 
paucity of personal names, and the fact that persons, and even groups of 
persons, had the same names, is but of little importance in defining their 
identity, particularly when they belong to kindred families. The name 
of James gives us as little clue to a man’s identity as would the name 
William in England, or Mohammed in Egypt. 

Now, in the little Gahlean group of early disciples we find no less 
than six persons so called. These are — 

1. James, the son of Zebedee, brother of John (Matt. iv. 21 ; Mark 
i 19 ; Luke v. 10). 

2. James, the son of Alphgeus (Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iil 18). 

1 la Hebrew, Yakoob ; in Greek, Taxw/So? ; Spanish, lago ; Portngneae, Xayme ; 
French, Jacques and Jam^ ; Scotch, Hamish. See the Introduction to my friend Dr, 
Plumptre’s excellent edition of the Epistle in the Cambridge Bible for Schools^ 

2 “A Syrian ready to perish was my father’* (Dent. xxvi. 5). 
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3. James, mentioned witli Joses {Le.^ Joseph), Simon, and Jndas 
as one of the “brothers” of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55, xxyii. 56; Mark 
vl 3). 

4. James “the little,” brother of a Joseph, and son of a Mary (Mark 
XY. 40) who, as we find from John xix. 25, was the wife of Olopas. 

5. James, the “ Bishop” of Jerusalem, “ the Lord^s brother” (Gal. L 
19), who plays a leading part in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts xv. 13, 
xxi. 8), and held a position of high authority in the early Church (1 Cor. 
XV. 7 ; Gal. i. 19, iL 9). 

6. James, the brother of Jude (Jude 11). 

There cannot be the least reasonable doubt that these six, who are 
referred to under this name, are in reality three. 

For James, the son of AJphseus (No. 2), is rightly identified with the 
son of Mary (No. 4), who from his diminutive stature is called “ the 
little.”^ This is intrinsically probable, and is confirmed by the fact that 
Clopas is only the Greek transliteration of the Hebrew Chalpai, which, 
in the universal Jewish fashion, was further Grecised, for use among the 
Gentiles, into the classical name Alphseus. 

And James, “the Lord’s brother” (No. 3), is, beyond doubt, the 
first “ Bishop” of Jerusalem (No. 5) and the brother of Jude (No. 6). 

And both of these were probably first cousins to each other, and to 
the third James, the son of Zebedee. The question then arises (1) 
Which of these three is the author of the Epistle % And this question 
is inextricably mixed up with the further question (2) Is the son of 
Alphseus the same as the first “ Bishop” of Jerusalem'? And this ques- 
tion really depends for its solution on the question. Who were our Lord’s 
brethren ? or, in other words, are we, by the term “ brethren,” to under- 
stand His cousins *? But we have then further to ask, If the Apostle, 
the son of Alphseus, is not the same as the “ Bishop ” of J erusalem, the 
Lord’s brother, which of the two wrote this Epistle — the Apostle or the 
Bishop ? 

It might have been thought that the question of authorship was set 
at rest so far as the son of Zebedee is concerned. For — 

a. Not a single ancient author ever thought of attributing the 
Epistle to him. 

B, He was the first martyr of the Twelve Apostles, and since his 
martyrdom took place in the reign of Herod Agrippa I., a.d. 44, fourteen 
years after the Ascension,^ the Epistle, if written by him, would be the 
earliest work of the entire canon- The allusions of the Epistle, and the 
state of circumstances which it describes as existing in the Church, are 
incompatible with this supposition. Setting aside for the present the 
question whether it was meant to be a polemical answer to those who 
misinterpreted or exaggerated the views of St. Paul, it is clear on other 

1 This is the meaning of the word fxixpbs in Luke xix. 3 (Zacchseus, “ little of stature”). 

^ Acts xii. 2, 
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grounds that it could not have been written so early as A.D 44. Por it 
is addressed to the twelve tribes of the Dispersion, and until the mis- 
sionary labours of St. Paul, Christianity had not spread to the Jews 
throughout the world. Even those of Asia Minor, as well as those of 
Greece, heard the name of the Lord Jesus for the first time from his lips. 
The doctrine of ‘^justification by faith,” in that distinctive form which 
alone rendered it liable to perversion,’ had never been previously preached 
by any Christian teacher. It found its great exponent in the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and its elaborate development in the Epistles to the Gala- 
tians and itomans. And, not to dwell on other points, the whole tone 
of the letter shows that it is addressed to Churches which were liable to 
fall into a slumbering Christianity, and not to Churches which were 
feeling the glow of their first love. Respect of persons, for instance, had 
already grown up in these Jewish-Christian communities. These reasons 
have been so strongly and universally felt that not one of the Fathers 
has imagined that this letter was written by the son of Zebedee, the first 
Apostolic martyr. The only authority, if the name “ authority ” can be 
given to such a careless mistake, is to be found in a single Latin manu- 
script of the ninth century. The MSS. of the Peshito version, do, in- 
deed, attribute it to “James the Apostle;” but it is idle to interpret 
this to mean J ames, the son of Zebedee, when it is far more probable 
that the term was mea;it to describe James, the son of Alphseus ; or (if 
not) that the term Apostle — in accordance with the less specific use of it 
in the Apostolic age^ — ^is meant to describe the general dignity of J ames, 
the Lord^s brother. 

It is therefore to be regretted that so baseless a theory should have 
been supported by an English commentator in one of the latest editions 
of this Epistle.® The arguments which he adduces are entirely incon- 
clusive. The supposed improbability that one of the inner circle of 
Apostles should have passed away without any written memorial of his 
teaching, would be worth nothing as an argument even if the death of 
the son of Zebedee had not occurred at so early an epoch. The 
supposed resemblances to the teaching of John the Baptist are of 
the most general character; they might occur equally well in any 
Christian writer,^ and might be illustrated by many other parallels. 
Moreover, it is more than doubtful whether James, the son of Zebedee, 
had ever been a disciple of the Baptist. It is implied that he was not 
with the little group of disciples who were with the Baptist at J ordan 
when they first heard the call of Christ. The resemblances of the 
Epistle to the Sermon on the Mount would be accounted for equally 
well if the writer were the son of Alphseus. They do not require the 
theory that the writer heard the sermon, since they might have been 
derived from intercourse with St. Matthew, or from a perusal of the 

I 2 Pet. iii. 15. ^ Andrordcus, Jmiias (Rom. xvi. 7). 

* By the Rev. F. T. Bassett (Bagsters, 1876). 

4 Jas. L 22, 27 ; ii. 15, 16, 19, 20 ; v. 1—6 (comp. Matt. iii. 8—12 ; Luke iii 11). 
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OTitliiies •wMch perliaps formed tlie original nucleus of tlie Gospels.^ 
But even if they did involve the certainty that the author of the Epistle 
had personally heard Christ’s gracious words, there is not the least 
unlikelihood that James the Lord’s brother may have been seated, ^ as 
well as the son of Zebedee, amid that listening throng. The notion 
that the phrase “The Lord of Glory” renders it probable that the 
writer had seen the Transfiguration is an argument so fragile and so far 
fetched^ that it could only be dictated by despair of more valid indica- 
tions. Vain-glory, rivalry, and self-seeking, may have existed in the 
Apostolic band, and the son of Zebedee may himself have shared in 
these frailties, as he did in a vehement intolerance which savoured 
rather of the Elijah-spirit than the spirit of Christ but it is surely 
strange to adduce the warnings against these faults, and the reference 
to Elias, as conferring any probability on a theory which otherwise has 
nothing in its favour. The inferences drawn from the parallelism of 
some passages to the First Epistle of St. Peter, ^ and to the great 
eschatological discourse of our Lord, are as much overstrained as the 
others. They do not confer on this hypothesis any claim to serious 
attention, and it may be regarded as finally dismissed. 

2. There is more to be said for the claim of the son of Alphseus.^ 
That is supported by the ancient theory that the son of Alphseus was, 
in fact, the same person as the Bishop of J emsalem.® Beyond thiu 
theory, however, it has nothing in its favour. For this “James the 
little,” or “ James, the son of AJphoeus,” is to us a name and nothing 
more. Not one incident is narrated of him j not one utterance is 
attributed to him in the Gospels ; not one fact is preserved respecting 
him by any tradition older than those recorded, or accepted, or invented, 
by Nicephorus in the fourteenth century.^ It is inexcusable to argue 
cb priori^ as Lange does, that the son of Alphseus must be J ames, “ the 
Lord’s brother,” and Bishop of Jerusalem, because the assumption is 
highly improbable that James, the son of Alphseus, should, in so short 
a time, have vanished from the stage past all tracing, without being 


1 It seems to be doubtful wketber tbe word logia in tne well-known passage of Papias 
means “ discourses but in any case discourses of our Lord must have been early com- 
mitted to wntmg by some of the disciples. 

2 It was a common and well-known Jewish designation with reference to the 
Shechmai Compare “chemhimof glory,” Heb. L 3; ix. 6; Acts vii. 2; Eph. i. 17, 
stzpra, p 229. 

3 Luke IX 54 ^ See supt'a, p. 72. 

^ To argue that James, the Lord’s brother,” mitsi have been one of the Apostles, 
from GaL i. 19 ; 1 Cor xv. 7, is to ignore the commonest facts of the Greek language 
Even %f in these passages he were identified with, not excluded from, the number of the 
Apostles, they would prove nothing ; for James, the Bishop of J erusalem, was an Apostle 
Just as much as Barnabas or Paul. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions (iL 55) James, the sou of Alphseus, is especially dis- 
tingmshed from the Lord’s brother. 

i Nicephorus (JY. E. u. 40) says that he preached in South-west Palestine, and was 
tiltimately crucified at Ostraume, in Lower Egypt. See Cave, of the Apostles, i*nd 
supra, p. 4S. 
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tlaouglit worthy of having even his death noticed by Luke, the historian, 
and that there should suddenly have sprung up some non-apostolical 
James, who actually occupied a prominent position among the Apostles.” 
The instance of Philip might be alone sufficient to show the futility of 
the argument ; for Philip the deacon spiangs into extreme prominence 
in the Acts of the Apostles without any further mention of Philip the 
Apostle. When Lange says, further, that it is “purely inconceivable” 
that James, “a recently-converted non- Apostle,” should have been 
acknowledged so early as a man of Apostolical authority, it is strange 
that he should regard as “ purely inconceivable ” what was an actual 
fact in the cases of Barnabas and Paul. When he adds, “ If anything, 
it is still more inconceivable that the names of three real Apostles 
(James, Simon, Jude) should have been extinguished without all trace 
by the names of three non- Apostles,” he is making capital out of an 
identity of names which is not of the smallest significance. Por that 
the prominence of every one of the twelve, except Peter and John, was 
from the first obliterated, so far as our Scriptural record is concerned, 
by the names of others who were not among the original twelve, is proved 
by the New Testament itself, and by every trace of early Church history. 
And as for the names James, Simon, Jude, it is as certain that no one 
could have taken a walk through the streets of Jerusalem without 
meeting dozens, perhaps scores, of people who bore one or other of 
those names, as it is that you would meet scores of people who bore the 
names of John, George, and Thomas, in a walk through London streets. 
The fact is, that of the twelve Apostles the majority are only known to 
us as names, sometimes undistinguished by a single incident. We 
know less of the son of Alphaeus than of any one among their number. 
We are told the name of his father and of his mother, and nothing 
more. 

His father was Alphaeus, who, as we have seen, was the same as 
Clopas (John xix. 25 ; Matt. x. 3).^ It is usually asserted that he 
cannot be the Cleopas to whom our Lord appeared on the road to 
Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 18), because that name is an abbreviated form of 
Cleopater, whereas Cleopas, or Chalpai, is a Hebrew name, of which 
AJphfeus is the current assonance adopted for intercourse with the 
Gentile world. But it is as little improbable that this disciple may 
have had both names, as that Judas should have been called both 
LebbjBus and Thaddseus. However this may be, we know nothing more 
of Alphseus except that the name of his wife was Mary, and that his 
other sons were Matthew and Thomas. “Jude of James” would bo 
yet another son, if we could be sure that it meant “ brother of James.” 
In the absence, however, of any evidence to the contrary, it is more 
natural to take it to mean “ son of J ames.” 

But was the Mary who was the wife of Alphseus a sister of the 

I E. V. Qleophas, which only comes from h te Latin MSS. 
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Virgiii This has been inferred from John xix. 25, where the 

punctuation which some would adopt is, “ there stood by the cross of 
Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister Mary, the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene.” But, apart from the authority of the Peshito, which 
inserts ‘‘ and ” before Mary, it is now generally accepted that by this 
verse four women are intended, namely — (1) The Yirgin Mary ; (2) her 
sister Salome, who being St. John’s mother is left unnamed by his 
delicate reserve; and the two other Marys, namely — (3) the wife of 
Clopas, and (4) Mary of Magdala. 

Is it, then, the case that Alphseus, or Clopas, was the brother of 
St. Joseph, and therefore (legaDy) the uncle of our Lord? The 
suggestion is supported by the testimony of Hegesippus.^ It may 
be true or not; but that the sons of Alphseus were our Lord’s 
“brothers” is only a conjecture of Jerome, made in the interests of 
an ecclesiastical hypothesis. Bus authority gave it currency, and 
consequently a rash conjecture, treated even by its author as un- 
important, became the favourite theory of the Western Church.® 

A still later afterthought — planted upon this groundless conjecture, 
like a rootless stalk on a thin soil — ^is the guess that Alphseus died 
early, and left all his sons to be supported by his brother J oseph ; that 
they thus became legally Joseph’s sons, and can thus be called “ the 
brethren of the Lord.” 

These are hypotheses invented to support a conception of which 
no trace is discoverable in Scripture, and which is mixed up with many 
aberrations of Essenian and Gnostic asceticism. All that we know 
about James the Apostle is that he was a son of Alphseus, and that he 
was called “the little.” All that we can reasonably conjecture is that 
he was “ a cousin of the Lord.” 

3. It may be regarded as certain, in accordance with ancient 
tradition,^ and with the best of modern opinions, that the author of the 
Epistle is the “ Bishop of Jerusalem,” and the “brother of the Lord.” 

But is he identical with the son of Alphseus ? There seems to have 
been a confused notion among some ancient writers that he was, 
and this view is accepted by many modern commentators, among whom 
I may mention Lange and Bishop Wordsworth. 

The identification is, however, only possible to those who hold, 
in despite of the plain evidence of the Synoptists, and still more of 

1 In the paucity of J ewish names, and the commonness of the name Mary, there ig 
no decisive objection to this view from the fact that, in this case, two sisters would have 
home the same name. No doubt such instances are rare, but I have found several in 
ancient and modern history. 

2 Aj). Euseb. jBT. E. iv. 22. 

Thus in the Church of England July 25th is dedicated to the Son of Zebcdee, and 
May 1st to St. Philip and St. James ; and since part of the Epistle of St. James is read 
on that day, it is clear that “the son of Alphseus” is identified with “the brother 
of the Lord. ” In the Greek Church they are distinguished — October 9th is dedicated tq 
the son of Alphieus, and October 23rd to the brother of the I^ord. 

** Euseb. El. ii. 23 ; Jer. De Virr. Illmtr. 2, 
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St. John, that our Lord's brethren” were among the number of His 
Apostles. For if James, the Lord's brother, was indeed the same 
person as the son of Alphaeus, then Jude also, and, according to some, 
Simon too, and Matthew, and perhaps Thomas, ^7ere “brethren of 
the Lord,” since they, too, were sons of Alphmus. So that we shall 
have th is singular phenomenon — ^that whereas four only of our Lord's 
“ brethren” are mentioned by name, viz., James and Joseph and Judas 
and Simon, three out of these four were Apostles, and certainly one, if 
not two other sons of Alphseus were also Apostles ; and yet we are 
expressly told that neither did His brethren believe in Himr^ Ar> 
attempt is made to get rid of this plain contradiction by saying that 
His brethren had not the resigned obedience of faith,” so that in 
the same sense it might have been said that neither Peter, nor Thomas, 
nor even the Blessed Yirgin, believed on Him And this theory 
is (ostensibly) to be built on the notion that it is “ inconceivable ” that 
a James, a Simon, and a Jude, should have been Apostles, and yet 
that there should have been another James, another Simon,® and 
another Jude who became distinguished in the Church. There is, 
however, nothing inconceivable, nothing about it even improbabla 
There were hundreds, and even thousands, who, at this epoch, bore 
those names. Even among the twelve Apostles there were fcwo 
Simons, two Jameses, and two Judes ; among the handful of those 
first connected with Christianity there were nine Simons, three 
Jameses, six Josephs, and four Judes; and in the very narrow circle 
of early disciples there were filve Marys. ^ Any one, therefore, who 
considers this identity of names to be “purely inconceivable,” must 
be extremely limited alike in his power of imagination® and in his 
knowledge of facts. 

I hold it, then, as certam that James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and “the Lord’s brother,” was not the same person as the Apostle, 
the son of AJphseus.® The latter was one of the Twelve \ the former 
was one of those who up to a late period in the life of Christ “ did not 
believe on Him.” 

But having advanced thus far, it is almost impossible to avoid 
saying one word more on the question of the Lord’s brethren — 
(1) Were they, as Helvidius thought, the sons of Joseph and Mary! 
or (2) were they, as Jerome fancied, the adopted nephews of Joseph? 

1 Joim vii 5. 

2 Lange, Introd. § ii. 1, and in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, s. v. Jacobns. 

3 Tradition, as preserved by Hegesippus (ap. Enseb. iv. 23), says tbat Simon, son of 
Clopas, succeeded James as Bishop of Jerusalem because be was our Lord’s cousin 

(av^ios). 

^ (1) The Virgin ; (2) the wife of Clopas ; (3) Mary Magdalene ; (4) Mary of Bethany ; 
(5) Mary, mother of John Mark. 

® Hegesippus says, errel TToAAol’IoKWjSot €Ka\ovvro. 

^ This denial of their identity has the powerful support of Gregory of Nyssa, 
J)e Resurr. Orout. ii. ; Ch^sost. in Matt. Horn. 5 ; and Jerome (who, however, wavers) 
in Isai. xviL, and in GaZ, ji. Ip, 
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or (3) were they, as Epiphanius argued, sons of J oseph by a previous 
or (4) as Theophylact suggests, by a Levirate marriage ? 

Now, on this question I have no desire either to dogmatise or 
to press my own opinion; but I will endeavour once more, in the 
fewest and simplest words, to indicate the inference to which the 
Gospels seem to point. And in doing so I shall dwell on two con- 
siderations, which, in spite of the enormous mass of literature upon 
the subject, have been all but universally neglected. 

The inference, whether correct or not, to which the language of the 
Evangelists would naturally lead us, certainly is that ^^the Lord’s 
brothers ” were the children of Joseph and Mary, born in holy wedlock 
after the birth of Christ. Gan any one honestly say that such is 
not, at least, the 'prima facie conclusion which every reader would draw 
from the Gospel allusions and the Gospel narrative ^ 

In the very first chapter of the Gospel we are told that ‘‘Joseph 
took unto him his ’vvife, and knew her not until she brought forth 
her son, her firstborn, and called his name Jesus.” Now would not 
the aorist “ took unto him ” (trapeXa^e) in connexion with the imperfect 
tense “knew her not” (iyivcccrKev), to say nothing of the words “her son, 
her firstborn,”^ naturally lead us, in any ordinary case, to conclude that 
Joseph and Mary lived together in wedded union after the birth 
of Jesus, and that children were bom to them ? 

Of course the verse is not in itself decisive. Instances may be 
adduced in which an action is said not to have happened until a certain 
time, and yet is not thereby asserted to have happened after the lapse 
of the fixed period. Other instances may be quoted in which the word 
“firstborn” does not necessitate a belief in the birth of subsequent 
children. Proofs to this effect were adduced by Bishop Pearson, and 
have been repeated by hundreds since. But this much may be affirmed 
— ^that if it had been a heresy to deny the Perpetual Virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin — (sis St. Augustine and others have tried to hint, in 
accordance with the fatal tendency of theologians to brand as heretical 
everything that does not comcide with their own inferences) — then 
the Evangelists would not have gone out of their way to use an 
exceptional idiom, which seemed to countenance such a heresy. They 
would, on the contrary, have been anxious to avoid language which 
could not but lead ordinary readers to understand them in the very 
sense which (in that case) they would have most wished to exclude. 

And yet so little anxiety do they show under this head, that, 
without so much as a single exception, every phrase they use, and 
every incident they record, tends directly to confirm an error wliich, if 
it be an error, they could again and again have rendered impossible by 
a single line of explanation, or even by a single word; — nay, even 

1 The words "her first-born” are omitted in », 2. etc., and must be regarded 

as uncertain. 
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using correct and accurate expressions instead of others which, if it 
be necessary to believe in the Perpetual Virginity, were, strictly 
speaking, inaccurate and incorrect. If it were indeed « heretical,'’ 
as was asserted by third and fourth century dogmatists, to doubt 
whether Scripture taught the Perpetual Virginity of the Virgin, could 
any expressions have been more unfortunately conducive to heresy than 
such a verse as Matt. iii. 55, «Is not Bis mother called Mary? and 
His brethren James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? " 

ct. Por, to take first, the theory of St. Jerome, if these brethren of 
Jesus were in reality His covsins, what answer can be given to the 
question, Why did not the Evangelists call them so ? Certaioly not that 
they had no word expressive of that meaning. Such words were ready 
to their hands in the Greek anepsioi, or sungensis — cousins ” or “ kins- 
men" — or in very common periphrases.^ With such terms they were 
perfectly famihar. If James, and Joses, and Simon, were habitually 
called “ brothers " when they were only coiisins,’" it can only be said 
that they were needlessly and systematically misnamed. 

But, it is said, the Hebrews used terms of relationship very vaguely, 
and, in accordance with their usage, our Lord’s cousins would quite 
normally have been called His brethren. 

How, although this assertion has been repeated by writer after 
writer down to our own day, it is quite untenable.* There are four 
senses of the word brethren." (1.) There is the gemral sense in which 
it is applicable to all mankind. (2.) There is the narrower sense in 
which it is applied to men of the same race, nation, or creed, or to 
dwellers in the same town. (3.) There is the still narrower sense in 
which it is applied to all members of the same kiu or family. And all 
these being metaphorical senses, there is (4.) the only proper and literal 
sense in which it means the sons of the same, or of one of the same, 
parents.® How certainly the term “ brethren " might have been applied 

1 ai/€>tos. Col. iv. 10 (incorrectly rendered “sister’s son”); Luke i.36; 

ii. 44 ; xiv. 12 ; John xviii. 26, etc. 

2 I insisted strongly on this point in an article on the word “Brethren,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the BihU, nearly twenty years ago ; hut, so far as I am aware, the point 
has never been noticed, and the objection never answered. One of the latest popular 
editors of the Epistle of St. James can still repeat, “ that in Holy Script^e there are 
four senses of brotherhood, namely, of blood, of tribe, of nation, and of friendship, and 
the three last of these wUL aU a;pjgly to the case in point,” To talk thus is to ignore the 
dictates of common sense. We might just as well argue that any two persons who, 
through four different historical records, were invariably called “brothers,” were perhaps 
only Freemasons, who are often called “ brethren.” The source of this mistake (as of so 
many others) seems to be St. Augustine, Evang. TraxA. in, S. Jo. xxyiii. 3 : “Consan- 
guinei Virginis Mariae fratres Domini dicebantur. EraJt enirn consuetudinis Scripturarum 
appellare fratres quoslibet consanguineos et cognaiionis propinquos,” 

3 When Bishop Wordsworth and others speak of the words “ brother ” and “ sister^ ’ 
in the New Testament being used for “ cousin ” “ in the Hebrew sense,” on what basis 
does this strange generalisation rest ? In the New Testament there is not a single iTistance 
of such a usage. In the Old Testament {i.e, in a literature which spreads over a thousand 
years) the Hebrew word is used twice only in a loose general sense. In every other 
instance (not rn^tapharical) it has its proper meaning. The sacred writers usually mean 
what they say. 
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emotionally, or metaphorically, or loosely, or on any special occasion, to 
the Lord’s cousins, or He may so have addressed them by way of ailec- 
tiom^ But to assert that “ cousins ’’ could be called “ brothers ” in 
ordinary prose, time after time, throughout a perfectly plain and simple 
history, with no hint whatever that they were not “ brothers ” in the 
everyday sense, and always in connexion with the actual mother of Him 
whose “ brothers ” they are called — and not seldom when His mother 
with these “ brothers ” appear together on the scene with a desire to 
check, or control, or dictate to their Divine kinsman — ^is to assert some- 
thing for which no analogy is to be found either in Semitic or any other 
literature in the whole world. No language could be contented with 
the use of terms habitually misleading. In this case such a form of 
speech would not only be misleading, but could only be termed a direct 
encouragement to views which theologians have attempted to represent 
as all but heretical. That John and James, the sons of Zebedee, were 
first-cousins of our Lord may now be regarded as a nearly certain con- 
clusion. If, on the common theory, His other cousins who “ did not 
believe on Him,” are always called Eiis brethren,” how comes it that 
this term is never once, or by any chance applied to these first-cousins 
who did believe on Him, and of whom one was His specially-beloved 
disciple % But to refute the Hieronymian theory again — though there 
will probably be found commentators to repeat it till the end of time — 
can only be regarded as a slaying of the slain ; like the soldier in 
Ariosto,” it goes on fighting without being aware that it is dead.® 

The whole theory sprang from a notion that it would be derogatory 
to the dignity of the Virgin, or of our Lord, that she should subsequently' 
have become a mother of children born in ordinary wedlock. Such a 
theory, I freely admit, might better accord with our d priori conceptions. 
But can we venture to hold it if the natural interpretation of so many 
Scripture passages seems to point the other way? The only text which has 
ever been quoted from the whole range of Scripture in favour of the 
Aeiparthenia, or Perpetual Virginity, is Ezek. xliv. 2. It is — “ This gate 
shall be shut and shall not be opened, and no man shall enter in by it, be- 
cause the Lord the God of Israel hath entered by it ; it shall be shut.” 
But to quote such a verse in these days as possessing any controversial, 
value on this question is an insult to common sense. If such allusions 
can be so applied, then we can prove anything whatever. Can it be 
called anything short of a deplorable Kabbalism to make such a use of 


1 This is unlikely, because He never so addressed even John, the disciple whom He 
loved. 

* H pover’ uom che non sen era accorto * 

Andava combattendo, ed era morto.” 
a oi T X . Orlamd. Irunmn. 

n ® tradition in its favour; speaks of it very waveringly : and 

• Medihia/in) seems to abandon it, or at least to regard it with complete 

mfhfference. It had served the purpose of exalting Virginity when he wrote against 
Helvitos in A.r>. 383 ; but twenty-three or more years later (a.D. 400) he had ceased to 
regard it as important. See Lightfoot, OaUtians, p. 248, ^ 
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a description of the Eastern Gate of the Prophet’s mystic Temple, into 
which ‘‘ the Prince ” was to enter by the porch/’ and in which he was 
to sit “ to eat bread before the Lord ” ? If such perversions of Scripture 
were permissible, it would then be quite fair to say of the Bible 

“ Hie liber est in quo quaerit sna dogmata qnisqne 
Invenit et pariter dogmata qnisqne sua/* 

The belief in the Aeiparthenia — of which there is no trace in the 
Church for centuries — ^had its origin in two tendencies, both perilous, 
both unscriptural. The one — the tendency to exalt the Virgin to super- 
human dignity — ^is markedly ignored, and even discountenanced, in 
Scripture. The other — ^the tendency to disparage the wedded state, and 
to exalt celibacy into a counsel of perfection — is not only discouraged 
in Scripture, but had its root in dangerous heresies, and runs counter to 
the express and repeated teachings of Holy Writ. 

Every Christian will feel that the Mother of the Lord ought to re- 
ceive the deepest honour and reverence. She was highly favoured, and 
could not have been thus selected out of the myriads of the human race 
to be the mother of the Saviour without the possession of conspicuous 
gifts and graces. Yet, as though with definite purpose, she is left in the 
depths of her almost unbroken seclusion and reserve. In some of the 
few instances in which this silence respecting her is broken, she is by 
no means singled out for special commendation. After the return of 
Joseph and Mary with the cliild Jesus to Hazareth, she is only men- 
tioned or alluded to on six or seven occasions. One of these was when 
she and Joseph lost Jesus, and finding Him in the Temple, she addressed 
Him in words of sorrowing and almost reproachful wonder, and under- 
stood not His reply.^ Another was when, at Cana, in answer to her 
faint suggestion that He should work a mii-acle. He said to her, 
“Woman, what have I to do with theel”^ A third — and perhaps a 
fomijh — was when she came with His brethren — ^who “ did not believe 
on Him ” — ^to seek Him,^ and even, as St. Mark tells us, “ to lay hold 
on Him ,” ^ thinking that His enthusiasm, which they could neither 
measure nor understand, was getting the better of Him. On that occa- 
sion, as though with the express view of discouraging every attempt to 
exalt Has relatives after the flesh, He exclaimed, as He looked round on 
those who were sittiug about Him, “Behold my mother and my 
brethren I ” And, again, when a woman of the multitude exclaimed, in 
a burst of emotion, how blessed His mother must be. His public reply 
had been, “ Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it.”® We catch but one more glimpse of the Virgin. Seeing her 
as she stood beside the cross, our Lord said to St. John, “Behold thy 
mother,” and to her, “ Woman, behold thy son.”® After this her name 


1 Luke i. 50. 

3 Matt. xii. 46 ; Mark ui 31 ; Luke y?u. W. 
5 Luke xi. 28, ' ‘ 


* Jobn ii. 4. 

^ Mark xi. 21. 
® John xix. 26, 
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occurs for the last time in Scripture in the passing mention of the fact 
that she, with His brethren — unbelievers in Him no longer — ^was present 
in the gatherings of the faithful disciples for purposes of prayer and sup- 
plication, which filled up the period between the Ascension and the Day 
of Pentecost.^ On which of these notices can we found the dogma of 
the Aeiparthenia or of the Immaculate Conception ? 

But, it will be said, our Blessed Lord consigned her to the care of 
His beloved disciple, and not to the care of His “brothers.” That cir- 
cumstance needs no explanation St. John was the Virgin’s nephew. 
He was nearer and dearer to Jesus, in accordance with his own express 
declamtion, than any of His brethren were. They were absent from 
the cross St. John was present. They had been absent from Him all 
the darker and more troubled phases of His ministry; St. John had 
accompanied Him through them aU. They had not been at the Last 
Supper; St. John had then leaned his head upon His breast. They had 
not been with Him at Gethsemane ; St. J ohn had been one of the 
chosen three. They had addressed Him dubiously, almost reproach- 
fully, on the occasion of His going to the Feast of Tabernacles ; ® St. 
John had been His chief companion. The Lord, as He Himself bore 
testimony, had been no prophet “ in His own houss^^ any more than in 
His own country. BLis brothers, therefore were less suited than St. 

J ohn to care of that precious charge. And further than this, we have 
reason to infer three facts about St John’s position which were not 
applicable to theirs, and which, besides the sweetness and nobleness of 
his nature and his dearness to J esus, made him exceptionally suited to 
give a home to the sufiering Mother. One was that he had a home in 
Jerusalem, which they had not; another, that his circumstances were 
more prosperous than theirs, which would have enabled liim to feel no 
burden in undertaking the support of Mary ; a third, that he alone had 
powerful friends at Jerusalem, which might enable him to render her 
position more secure than it could have been in the lodgings of 
struggling Nazarenes. On any hypothesis, the Virgin was removed to 
another home ; she lived no longer with those brothers of the Lord with 
whom up to this time she had always been associated. 

To what lengths the tendency to exalt, beyond all warrant of Scrip- ' 
tore or reason, the dignity of the Blessed Virgin has led, we have seen even 
in our own age, in the adoption of the dogma that she was born sinless. 
There is no further need to dwell upon this tendency. But the notion 
of the Aeiparthenia was aided by the growth of erroneous views respect- 
ing the supposed degradation, or comparative unworthiness, of marriage. 

^ Acts L 14. 

* It cannot be said that this is an argum&nium ex silentio ; for (1) as this is the onlg 
place in the Gospels after the visit to the Temple in w^ch the Virgin alone is mentioned 
without the brethren, this is a clear indication tha,1| ^ey were not with her ; and (2) the 
whole tenor of the narrative leads us to believe, that Djat few of our Lord’s relatives or 
followers stood beside His cross, and that those fe^w are all mentioned. ’ ■ 

3 John vii. 1—10. . . i . 
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It is assumed that the Virgin would have been dishonoured by subse- 
quent motherhood. Where is there any Scriptural or other warrant for 
such a notion ? It may be certainly affirmed that such a notion was 
unknown alike to the Jews and to the early Christians.^ 

And in the view of all those who regard holy wedlock as tio stain 
and no disparagement, but as a sacred and blessed institution, the 
Virgin-mother is in no way lowered from that high blessing which she 
received from the annunciation of the angel by receiving the after-blessing 
of sons and daughters, a blessing which cometh from God alone.® And 
so far is the Divine dignity of the Son of God from being lowered by 
such a circumstance — in that human humiliation which was to Him the 
appointed path of his perfectionment ® — so far was it from being deroga- 
tory to Him to live in the same house with brothers and ‘‘ sisters,” 
the children of His mother, that, on the contrary, there is something 
inexpressibly beautiful and consoling in the thought that He, too — as 
part of that sympathy with us, which was one of the great qualifications 
for a High Priesthood which could be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities — ^knew to the full the dignity, the happiness, the innocence, 
the holiness of family life. Such a life — the deep and helpful love of 
brothers and sisters bound together in a common bond of resistance 
against the perils, of consolation amid the trials, of joy in the happiness, 
of the world — ^is one of the most beautiful and sacred spectacles which 
earth can offer. It forms yet one more link of union between us and 
our Saviour, if He shared with us this, as well as every other relation- 
ship of Hfe in which it was possible for Him to share at all. If I held 
the common sentiment that the Virgin would have been dishonowred by 
the ordinary family relationship — if I shared the Apollinarian tendency 
to obliterate as much as possible aU traces of those things which our Lord 
had in common with an ordinary human life — ^then I, too, might be tempted 
to succumb to the force of those sentiments which in this matter have led 
so many to interpret the Gospels in a non-natural sense. But I hold it to 
be a paramount duty to interpret Scripture by what it says, and not by our 
own fancies as to what it ought to say. I also hold that our Lord came 
to ennoble and glorify our human nature in aU its normal conditions, 
and that all His teaching is opposed to notions of ceremonial as apart 
from moral sanctity, and to all Gnostic, or Manichean, or Essene, or 
monastic fancies. He never breathed one word to exalt the celibate 
over the wedded life, and to attribute to that age the glorification 
of the celibate in the wedded life is an immense anachronism. I 
am unable to accept the arguments which still lead so many to 
turn the word ‘^brothers” into “cousins,” or to borrow apocryphal 

1 1 Tim. iv. 3 ; Col. ii. 18 — ; 1 Cor. viL 5 (on whicli see Life of St. Paul, iL 70). 
And for JewisTi opinion see Bava Batlira, f. 116 a ; PesacMm, f, 113 h ; Nedarim, f. 
64 6 ; Kiddustin, f. 29, 6 ; Yevamoth, ff. 62, as quoted by Hamburger, etc. 

^ Even Tertullian, in spite of bis glorification of celibacy, seems to have bold the 
same view as Helvidius. 

3 Heb. iL 10. 
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fictions to help out a theory of married relationship known to the tradi- 
tions of medisevalism, unknown to the Scriptural simplicity of J ewish 

family life. ^ ^ _ • j • r • 

These, then, are the considerations which, to my mmd, give the main 
force to what is called the Helvidian theory — the theory that the Lord’s 
brothers and sisters” really were the children of His mother.^ It is 
really no theory at all, but an acceptance of what the Gospels seem to 
say. I regard it as possible — ^nay, even as probable — that the sons of 
Alphseus, of whom two or more were Apostles, were, like the sons of 
Zebedee, the first cousins of Jesus ; but I do not believe they were ever 
called His “ brothers.” ^ 

2. There is, however, yet another theory, which is more plausible 
than that of St. Jerome, and which may be accepted by any who can be 
satisfied with such evidence as is adduced for it. It is the theory which 
Bishop Lightfoot has called the Epiphanian, because it seems to be first 
definitely maintained by Epiphanius,® a.d. 367. This is the theory that 
the Lord^s brethren ” were the children of J oseph by an earlier 
marriage. It is adopted by Theophylact imder the form that they were 
his children by a Levirate marriage with the widow of his brother 
Clopas. Modem writers, again, have regarded them as adopted nephews, 
whose father was dead. These variations show that we are in the 
region of conjectural tradition rather than of traditional evidence. But 
the geTh&ral notion that “the brethren ” were children of J oseph and not 
of Mary derives such support as it may from the Apocryphal Gospels. 
They show what was a popular belief in the second and third centuries. 
That they show nothing more will, I suppose, be conceded by every one ; 
and the measure of value which we are to attach to such popular belief 
is shown by the monstrous and even abhorrent fictions in which these 
Apocryphal Gospels abound. A support which comes from a source so 
radically tainted is not one on which we can rely. In fact, St. J erome 
contemptuously dismisses this theory under the name of dBliTO/zYie'/itct 
a/pocTy'phoTy/m — wpocrypTioZ To/oiugs?^ These fictions originated the 
notion that Joseph was an old man, and that he had sons who were 
grown up when Jesus was bom. One of the oldest of these Apocryphal 
Gospels is the Protevangelium of James, ^ which, however, either 
blunders in saying that Joseph had no daughter,® or does not hold to 
the Perpetual Virginity. The Gospel of pseudo-Matthew calls J ames 


1 It is accepted by Neander, Blom, Meyer, Stier, Alford, Schaff, etc. 

* The •well-known story of the Desposyni {suproL, p. 122) obviously accords far better 
with the view that our Lord’s brethren were, in the HeMdian sense, Bis brothers, than 
with any other. 

^ Bishop lightfoot has rendered a great service in correcting the error that the 
Papias who is quoted (Mill, Mythical Interpretation, p. 291) in support of the Hierony- 
mian theory, is Papias of Hierapolis. He is a Papias not of the second, but of the 
eleventh century. 

^ See, too, the Gospel of Joseph, and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, 

* Mark vi 3- 
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the first-bom son of J oseph,” ^ wMcb does not in any way decide the 
question ; and the story which, in common with the Gospel of Thomas, 
it tells about J ames being bitten by a viper, and healed by J esus, seems 
to be a confused echo of a stoiy which, in distorted forms, was current 
in the Eabbinic schools.^ 

Such is the evidence for this Epiphanian theory. Its first respect- 
able support comes at the close of the fourth century, and its earlier 
traces are only found embedded in worthless and pernicious forgeries. 
If there are any who consider such evidence sufficiently strong to 
overthrow the apparently straightforward indications of the Gospel, and 
the other difficulties on which I liave here touched, I have no desii*e to 
combat their opinion. Wliat I must myself regard as proven is, that 
James, the author of the Epistle, was not the son of Alphseus, and there- 
fore was not one of the Twelve Apostles. Whether we embrace the view 
of Epiphanius, or that of Helvidius, is not a religious question. It is a 
question of Kterature and of criticism. It is the question whether we 
are to interpret the Gospels by their apparent meaning, or to correct 
them by imagined fitnesses, and by the confused combinations of 
apocryphal forgers. It is the question above all of the view which 
we take of the married life — whether, wdth some of the Essenes and 
many of the Gnostics, we regard it as involving something essentially 
impure, and therefore derogatory to the honour of the Virgin as the 
Mother of our Lord; — or whether we regard it as a holy mystery, 
which is so far from having in it any touch of earthly defilement, that 
it is deliberately, and again and again adopted as a type of the union 
between God and holy souls, between Christ and BD[s spotless Church. 
Whichever view we adopt, we shall indeed be justified in stating the 
arguments which have led us to our conclusion ; but to advance them 
with courtesy, and to hold them in perfect charity, will be a Christian 
duty, from wMch no amount of zeal and no intensity of conviction can 
for a moment hold us excused. 

1 How purely arbitrary were the mventions about the relationships of the Holy 
Family appears from the genealogical details furnished in this apocryphal writing, which 
may be thus tabulated : — 

Joachim ~ Anna = Cleophas (by a second marriage). 

Joseph. = Onie Virgin Mary. Mary = Alphseus. 

I I 

James, Joseph, Judas, Simon. Philip and James the Little. 

2 Avodah-Zarah, f. 27 6. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

UPE AND CHARACTER OP ST. JAMES;, THE LORD’s BROTHER. 

“ Thy Nazarites were purer thau snow.” — Lam. iv. 7. 

It is one of the signs of the inimitable truthfulness and power of 
Scripture, that again and again, by a few simple touches, it enables 
us to realise the character of those of whom it speaks. There are 
many whose lives, as recorded in Holy Writ, would only occupy two 
or three verses, whom, nevertheless, from the inspired power with 
which they are delineated, we are enabled to represent to ourselves in 
their distinctest personality. Still more is this the case when we also 
possess some of their utterances and writings. And such a picture we 
can paint of St. James, first Bishop of Jerusalem, one of the “ brothers 
of the Lord.” 

Even of his childhood and training we can form some conception. 
Whether he were a half-brother or only a step-brother of J esus, tradition 
and Scripture alike tend to show that he was brought up with brothers 
and sisters in the lowly home at KazaretL Joseph was but a village 
carpenter, and, as tradition says, by no means a skilful one. A car- 
penter at an outlying Galilean viQage must of necessity have been poor. 
But there is an immense chasm between poverty and pauperism. The 
circumstances of Eastern life take away all the sting from the condition 
of the industrious poor. The wants of life are there reduced to their 
simplest elements. There is no wasteful luxury, no extravagant display. 
A little bread, a few dates, a spring of water, a humble cottage, a single 
change of raiment, are enough to support the honest labourer in dignity 
and contentment; and these he can earn with ease and certainty. 
Where there is no envy in the heart, where restlessness and ambition 
are under due control, such a state of life is not only tolerable — ^it is 
endowed with special elements of happiness. There must, we may be 
sure, have been many who sat around our Lord as they listened to the 
Sermon on the Mount who could understand from happy personal experi- 
ence the beatitudes pronounced upon the poor who were also poor in spirit. 

It will be needless to touch once more on that course of a Jewish 
boy^s education which I have already described in the Lives of Christ 
and of St. Paul. We know how the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
formed the very staple of a boy^s training in every genuine Israelitish 
family, how the children began to learn them at five and continued the 
study until manhood, only adding to them the teachings of the Scribes.^ 

1 Judah Ben Temah in Tirkk, Avoth, v. 21 : “ At five the Bible, at ten the Mishnah, 
at thirteen the commandments, at fifteen the Talmud, at eighteen, marriage, at twenty 
trade, at thirty full vigour, at forty maturity, at fifty counsel,” etc. 
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Those teachings, under the two forms of Halachoth and Hagadoth— the 
one mainly consisting of ceremonial rules, the other of imaginative 
legends — were first collected in the second centniy by Rabbi Judah the 
Holy (Hakkodesh), into the MishnahJ In the course of centuries they 
gi'ew, by the constant accretions of the G^mara, until they now fill the 
twelve folio volumes of the J ewish Talmud. We cannot, of course, tell 
with any certainty how much of the teaching existed at the beginning of 
the Christian era ; but the essence of Jewish teaching at that day con- 
sisted in the repetition of precedents and opinions, and a large body of 
these precedents and opinions are attributed to Hillel and Shammai, and 
other great Rabbis partly contemporary with, partly anterior to, the 
days of Christ. 'Again, how much of this teaching was likely to pene- 
trate into the families and schools, if schools there were, of the despised 
Galilean village, is a matter of still greater uncertainty. But the dis- 
courses of Chiist show that He was familiar with the conceptions which 
lay at the heart of the Rabbinic system ; ® and when He came to an open 
rupture with the Pharisees of J erusalem, He showed His intensest dis- 
approval of the spirit which identified their ritualistic observances and 
stereotyped formulae with true religion. The language of St. James 
shows that, in later days, at any rate, he had accepted the truths which 
the Lord had taught. Until the time of his conversion he may have 
held the Pharisaic traditions in higher estimation. The essence of 
Pharisaism consisted in the extravagant exaltation of the Law, in its 
ceremonial no less than in its moral elements, and in the endless 
developments of pedantic scrupulosity into which its regulations had 
been expanded. The object of these developments was to enclose the 
Law in a hedge of separatism,® out of which no Jew could break without 
threats of excommunication, and into which no Gentile could force his 
way with any promise of advantage, unless he accepted the seal of the 
covenant, abandoned his Gentile antecedents, and became a Proselyte 
of Righteousness. Whatever may have been the earlier opinions of 
St. James, he ultimately learned to regard even the Levitic Law as a 
yoke too heavy for Gentiles to bear;^ and he lived to teach the Jews of 
the Dispersion that the only ritual which was pure and undefiled before 
God was the ritual of Christian tenderness, the activity of Christian love.® 
But whether he had been trained or not in the traditional ex- 
pansions of Judaic scholasticism, we know that he was a rigid adherent 
of the Mosaic Law, and a faithful maiiitamer of the Levitical worship. 
His father Joseph® is characterised by St. Matthew as “a just man.” 

1 Babbi Judah the Holy was bom about A.D. 130 and died A-D. 190. 

* Matt, xxiii. 16 — 22, 25 ; Mark •m 5 — ^13 ; &c. 

3 JFrom this word—^em^i^A — the name Pharisee is derived. 

* Acts XV. 10, seqq. He listened without protest to the startling language of St. 
Peter, who also said that it was too heavy for “our fathers.” 

3 Jas. i. 26, 27. 

« Joseph was his father o» the “ Epiphaniap ” hypothesis as ihuch on the 
Helvidian. 

10 * 
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Tliis "word, conveys to JewisL. ears a more definite meaning tb.an it does 
to ours. It means not only that he was fair and honourable and 
upright, as we see that his conduct was in every incident of Christ's 
nativity and infancy in which he bore a part, but also that he made it 
his special study to meet all the requirements of the Mosaic Law. A 
“ just man " was one who gave tithes ; who went to the yearly feasts ; 
who kept the one yearly fast ; who was scrupulous in the observance of 
the Sabbath j who attended the Synagogue; who used the prescribed 
prayers ; who observed the rules of Levitic purification ; who reve- 
renced the great Eabbis ; who wore fringes and phylacteries ; who 
made U constant study of the commandments, the precepts, the judg- 
ments, the testimonies, the Law, the word, the will of the God of 
the Covenant of his fathers.^ To he a just man, according to the 
Jewish ideal, was to he “ a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” to walk in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.^ And this 
was the aim of the Holy Family. Hot only did Joseph go up to 
Jerusalem to the Feast of the Passover, but Mary accompanied him, 
though, in consequence of the fatigue and the perils of the journey, 
it was deemed unnecessary, and what the Schoolmen would have 
called “a work of supererogation,” for women to accompany their 
husbands.® It is certain, then, that St. James was educated in an 
atmosphere of rigid Judaism, perhaps not untinged with that fervid 
patriotism and unbounded appreciation of the privileges of the Jewish 
people which was characteristic of the Galileans,^ and which, unless 
duly controlled, might easily degenerate into fierce fanaticism and 
haughty exclusiveness. 

But in St. James these tendencies assumed the nobler form of a 
morality which was not only energetic, hut even stern in its holy 
severity. He had grown up amid men and women of beautiful and 
simple natures — among those whose souls wore, “when they looked 
without, the glow of sympathy ; when they looked within, the bloom of 
modesty.” Of his other brothers we know nothing, but we trace the 
same characteristic features in the mind of his brother St. Jude. May 
we not suppose that “ steady love of good and the steady scorn of evil 
may have been intensified in their minds to a rare degree by their inter- 
course with Oi^E Who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners^ Perhaps we may trace one result of that intercourse in the 
intense belief showed by St. James in the efficacy of prayer. The duty 
and blessedness of prayer occupies no small part in the teaching of his 
Epistle f and he speaks of it as one who had learnt the lesson from the 
Lord Jesus.® In this, and in all respects, must not the presence of the 

^ Ps. cxix ; Matt. i. 19 ; Luke xviii. 12, * Luke i 6, 

® Such had been the decision of Hillel. 

^ Jos. Antt. xviii. 1, § 6 ; Vtt. 19, and passim, J* iii. 3, § 2. 

6 See i. 5 ; iv. 2, 3, 8 ; v. 13—18 

6 Compare the above passages -with Matt. v. 44 ; xvii. 21, etc. 
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Son o£ God in that humble household of Nazareth have exercised a spell 
which could not but create in the hearts of good men a horror of vice even 
deeper than that which such natures would spontaneously derive from 
the training of ric^hteous narents, and from their exclusive study of 
Holy Books? 

In the writings both of St. James and St. Jude we find an intimate 
familiarity with the books of Scripture. The Bible had been their main 
library. In St. James we can even trace the portions of Scripture 
which had the deepest charm for him, and the impression which they 
had left upon his mind. He alludes to Abi-aham, to Eahab, to Elijah ; 
he refers to the Pentateuch, to the Psalms, to Isaiah, and to the 
Prophet Amos. On a passage of the latter Prophet he founded the 
main argument of the speech which had so vast an influence on the 
spread of Christianity, and he echoes his views in two passages of the 
Epistle.^ But the Old Testament writers whose spirit he had most fully 
imbibed are those whose teachings bear on that practical wisdom which 
the Jews called GhoJcmali. They held, and held truly, that they were 
in possession of a moi*al “ wisdom ” which was the peculiar heritage of 
their race. It was not a “ philosophy ; ” it was too little systematic, too 
much founded on practical experience and intuitions which transcended 
proof, to correspond to the ordinary meaning of that term. But the 
Hebraising Jews valued it so exclusively that they looked with unwise 
suspicion, and even with ignorant contempt, upon Greek and Boman 
lore. 

Now the Jewish “wisdom ” bore far more on conduct than on specu- 
lation. With this kind of wisdom the Epistle of St. James is largely 
occupied.^ There is no book of the Hagiographa to which he more 
frequently refers than the Book of Proverbs.® He has evidently caught 
his tone from the Prophets of his nation ; but the lessons which he 
deemed to be of the highest importance are those lessons of “ wisdom 
for a man’s self” which recorded the long results of experience in 
the terse apophthegms of Solomon and> of the school which he had 
founded. 

But St. James had not studied the Scriptures only. It is not 
certain that our Lord ever alludes to the Apocrypha, though there are 
one or two passages in which it is possible that he does so. But both 
St. James and his brother St. Jude show a marked familiarity with 
apocryphal writings. St. Jude, as we have seen, makes a direct quota- 
tion from the apocryphal Book of Enoch, and alludes to other circum- 
stances which he could only have derived from apocryphal tradition. 
In other words, St. Jude was in great measure what the Rabbis would 
have called a Hagadist, or one who dwelt on allegory, legend, and 
historical story more than on the Vgal precedents of the Halachah. 

1 Amos ii. 12 (Acts xv. 17), ii. 7, v. 12 (Jas. v. 4). * i. 5—8 ; iii. 18 — ^17. 

3 See infra, p. 318. 
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There are no such legendary allusions in St. J ames j but, on the other 
hand, he shows a surprising fondness for the two best books of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha — the books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. To 
these books he makes no less than thirteen references in the short 
compass of five chapters. These allusions, strange to say, are more 
numerous and definite than those which he makes to any of the books 
of the Old Testament. The reader will have an opportunity of estima- 
ting this fact by a reference to the parallels which I have mentioned 
farther on. It has been reckoned that he alludes more or less directly 
to the Book of Job six times, to the Book of Proverbs at least ten 
times, to the Book of the ^‘Wisdom of Solomon” at least five times, ^ 
but to the Book of Ecclesiasticus — “the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach” — more than fifteen times.® It requires but a glance at his 
Epistle to see that what has influenced him most of all is the Sermon on 
the Mount, to which he has some fourteen allusions ; but he has used its 
teaching to breathe new life into the beautiful though apocryphal treatise 
of the Son of Sirach, on which it is evident that he had deeply medi- 
tated. The fact is the more striking because in other respects St. 
James shows no sympathy with Alexandrian speculations. There is 
not in him the faintest tinge of PhUonian philosophy ; on the contrary, 
he belongs in a marked degi*ee to the School of J erusalem. He is a 
thorough Hebraiser, a typical Judaist. All his thoughts and phrases 
move normally in the P^estinian sphere. This is a curious and almost 
unnoticed phenomenon. The “ Sapiental literature ” of the Old Testa- 
ment was the least specifically Israelite. It was the direct precursor of 
Alexandrian morals. It deals with mankind, and not with the Jew. 
Yet St. James, who shows so much partiality for this literature, is of 
aU the writers of the Hew Testament the least Alexandrian and the 
most J udaic. 

But there is another fact about St. James which goes far to account 
for his position, his character, and the tone which he adopts, and which 
also throws an interesting light on the views of Joseph and of the 
Holy Pamily. It is that he was — ^if we may accept the testimony of 
Hegesippus, which is in this instance intrinsically probable — a Nazarite 
from the womb.^ Joseph was called a “just man” in the sense which I 

1 If any further evidence should ever throw probability on the ingenious theory of 
Dean Pliunptre that the Book of Wisdom was written by Apollos before his conversion 
to Christianity, it would be an interesting circumstance that there should have been 
these intellectual affinities between the head of Jewish Christianity and the great disciple 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

2 The Talmud places among those “ who have no portion in the world to come ” (the 
olamhabba) “those who read the books of outsiders” (D'»2W'nn ncD) ; andKav Yoseph 
said “ that it vm unlawful to read the Book of the son of Sirach ” (Sanhedrin, f. 100 b). 
On the other hand, it is referred to with respect in Yevamoth, f. 63 b. 

3 The sketch of St. James by Hegesippus is preserved in Euseb. J3'. B. ii. 23. Griltz 
has no ground for his assertion {Oesch. d. Juden. hi. 250) that St. James was in these 
particulars a representative of the Church ; but I cannot agree with Mr. Sorley {Jewish 
Christians^ p. 18) that the sketch is unworthy of credit, for it is confirmed by many inci- 
dental allusions in the Acts and Epistles. 
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liave already explained ; it was probably to the vow of the Fazarite 
that St. James owed his title of “the Just.” The close of the Jewish 
age was an age of vows. The gathering of the eagles which were 
beginning to flap their fierce wings over the Holy Land awakened 
anguish and terror in the hearts of the Jews.^ In the spirits of many 
of them, and not least in those of brave and hardy Galilseans, the 
sense of peril kindled a flame of patriotism which showed itself in wild 
revolt.^ In those who were unprepared for these movements — ^who did 
not hear the call from Heaven, which in the fohn of prophetic sanction 
or manifest opportunity would alone have justified an appeal to the 
sword — ^the sorrow of political extinction found its sure consolation in 
the Law of God. The beauty and purity of that Law had kindled the 
rapturous delight of the exile who wrote the 119th Psalm. In that 
golden alphabet of Hebrew faithfulness he found a compensation for 
eveiy earthly trial. It was the desire to preserve that Law intact 
which, amid manifold aberrations, formed the nobler side of Pharisaism. 
In faithfulness to that Law — which he at last learnt to regard from the 
Christian standpoint as “a Law of Liberty” — St. James found the 
highest meaning of his life. To obey it in the most open manner 
became the vow of his life. A people suffering under oppression learns 
to value the force which is derivable from sacred vows. In vows the 
age of the Judges had found a spring of enthusiasm which helped them 
to win deliverance. The instances of St. John the Baptist and St. 
James — not to mention the Essenes or Banus the Pharisee® — show us 
that in the days of Homan oppression the Jews were once more learning 
the same lesson.^ 

As a Hazarite St. James would be regarded as holy even from 
infancy. The vow was one which devoted him to the cause of God. 
He never tasted wine or strong drink. He never ate any animal food. 
Ho razor had ever come upon the long locks which streamed over his 
shoulders. He never anointed himself with oil.® Although he must 
have constantly practised the ablutions which were an essential part of 
Levitic rule, he never allowed himself the effeminate luxury of the 
bath, which had been borrowed from the soft customs of Ionia.® The 

^ See iv. ; Esdras xi. 45. 

2 The name “ Galilean,” thot^h not, as has been erroneonsly said, almost identical 
with Zealot,” yet in common nse denoted a certain amount of disaffection to the 
Roman Government (Matt, xxvi, 69 ; Mark xiv. 70 ; and Jos. A J. iii 3, § 2, etc.). 

3 Jos. Vi£. 2- ■* See Ewald, (?esch. Yolks Isrady ii- 517. 

3 See Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. S, E. ii. 23. This may be regarded as irreconcilable 
with the directions given in James v, 14 ; but the use of oil medicinally is very different 
from its use as a Iwoury, 

6 BaAat/€tV ovk exp^craro. Some have been rather horrified by the expression of Hege- 
sippus that St. James “never used the bath.” But it must not for a moment be 
supposed that St. James approved of that revolting notion of “ the holiness of dirt ” 
wliich seems to have found a place in the minds of some of the hermits. The expression 
“the bath ” seems to me to have a technical meaning, so that it might be said even of 
an Essene, in spite of his daily ablutions in cold water (Jos, E. J. ii. 8, § 5), that “he 
did not use the bath.” See Schweglcr, NachapoU, Zeit^. 1 141, 
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scrupulous cleanliness of Levitism, which arose from its abhorrence of 
defilement from anj creeping thing, led him always to wear robes of 
pui'e white linen, because woollen substances could not be kept so ab- 
solutely clean- This would indicate a scrupulosity even greater than 
that of the Priests, for they ordinarily wore woollen garments,^ although 
they might only be clad in linen while performing their sacred func- 
tions. The Nazaritism of St. James is a circumstance of great moment 
in the explanation of his life and character. It added strength to his 
personal influence. There are traces in Scripture that the Nazarites 
were regarded with peculiar pride. They were looked upon as en- 
dowed Avith health and beauty, as well as holiness. “Thy IsTazarites/' 
says Jeremiah,^ “ were purer than snow, they were whiter than milk, 
they were more ruddy in body than rubies, their polishing was of 
sapphire.” They may even have been admitted into some of the func- 
tions which were otherwise confined to the tidbe of Levi. It cannot 
indeed be true that “ because he was a Hazarite” St. James was allowed, 
like the High Priest, to enter the Holiest once a year. In making that 
statement Epiphanius^ probably mistakes the remark of Hegesippus^ 
that he was admitted into the Sanctuary [els rh &yia)^ And this may be 
true. Por if we read of Kechahites who were “ scribes ” and “ singers,” 
and were allowed “ to stand before the Lord ” in the service of the 
Sanctuary, though they were of Kenite blood,® the same was more likely 
to be true of Nazarites, especially if, like St. James, they were of priestly 
kin and of Davidic descent. At any rate, the Nazarites were pledged 
champions of Mosaic institutions,® and signs are not wanting that the 
vow of the Nazarite had been adopted by other membei'S of the circle 
who were connected with the earthly home of J esus.'^ 

In the case of St. James, as in that of his kinsman John the Baptist, 
this life-long vow helps to account for the tone of prophetic authority 
and fiery vehemence in which he speaks, May it not also account for 
“ the little rift within the lute ” — ^the gradual severance, if not aliena- 
tion, from Christ of His earthly “ brethren ” which is traceable in the 
Grospels 1 It is probable that there was no disturbance of harmony so 
long as Jesus continued to live in the home of His childhood, and to 
work with the other members of His family as “the Carpenter of 
Nazareth.” On the Divine instructiveness of that long epoch of seclu- 
sion — on the eloquence with which that silence teaches us some of the 
best and most necessary lessons of life — I have dwelt elsewhere.® We 

1 Lev. rvi 4 ; Ezra xliv. 17. ’ Lam. iv. 7. 

s Epiphan. JScier. xxis. 4 ; Ixxviii. 13. ** Hegesippus, ap, Euseb. LT. M. ii. 23. 

® On the Eechabites see 2 Kings x. 15, 23 ; Jer. xxxv. ; 1 Chron. ii. 55 ; Ps. Ixxi., 
inscr , ; and the allusion of Hegesippus to the Eechabite priest, ap. Euseb. £f. E. ii. 23. 

® Hence, perhaps, in part, the title borne by St. James of Ohliam^ or ** bulwark of the 
people” flwu), which Hegesippus confusedly says is “defence of the people, and 

righteousness.” 

7 Thus we are told of St. Matthew — ^who, being a son of Alpliaeiw, was perhaps » 
cousin of St. James — ^that he only ate v^etables. (Clem. Alex. Paed, iL 1.) 

* See my Life of Chvutf L SO— 104. 
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may well believe that those early years at IN’azareth were exceptionally 
peaceful and blessed. But when the Lord’s hour was come there fell a 
shadow between Him and those with whom He had been brought up. 
He went to be baptised of John in Jordan. He returned with a body 
of youthful disciples, of whom one was EQs first cousin, and who were 
subsequently joined by other relatives. But His brethren did not 
join that cluster of young men in all their glowing enthusiasm whom 
Jesus gathered round Him as the fresh garland of His ministry. He 
left His home : they stayed in it. They must have heard many a 
rumour of Him before He re-appeared in His native village. Of the 
secret of His birth, shrouded in awful reticence by the awe-struck 
humility of their mother, it may be that they had not heard. They 
had seen Him grow up as one of themselves, living in obscure poverty, 
toiling at a humble trade. Could they approve of the astonishing 
boldness with which — usurping, as it might seem to them, the functions 
of the greatest Priests, or the most learned Babbis, and even en- 
dangering the position of His countrymen with Herod, and with the 
Homans — He had swept the courts of the Temple clear from the 
crowd of chaffering traffickers ? If such conduct showed a noble zeal, 
how could they approve of such a violation of all custom — such a dis- 
regard of all patriotic prejudices — as was indicated by His stay among 
the detested Samaritans'! And how intense must have been their 
astonished disapproval when, in the Synagogue of Nazareth, they 
heard Him — Him with Whom they had all grown up side by side — 
proclaim Himself to be the promised Messiah of the Great Prophecy 
of Isaiah ! His expulsion from Nazareth — ^the narrow escape from the 
death for “blasphemy” which His infmiated townsmen wished to 
inflict upon Hum — the consequent disturbance of all their hitherto 
peaceful relations with their neighbours^ — ^the necessity, arising from 
this disturbance, which compelled the whole family to migrate from a 
town endeared to them by so long a residence, and by so many associa- 
tions — ^these and other circumstances must all have come upon them 
as heavy trials — ^trials which had arisen from the claims and the con- 
duct of Him Whom men called their brother. All these circumstances 
•would tend to produce the want of perfect cordiality to which our Lord 
alluded when He said that “ a Prophet is not without honour except 
in his own country, and among his kinsmen amd in his own house.^^^ 

At first, however, they did not venture to interfere. With their 
strong Levitic preju^ces, they must have heard with disapproval of His 
disparagement of the “ traditions of the fathers ; ” of His indifference 
to the Oral Law ; of His neglect of Levitic rules when He touched a 

* “Is not this the son of Maxy, and the brother of James, and Joses, and Jndas, and 
Simon ? and are not his sisters here with ns ? ” — ^IVIark vi. 3- 

2 Mark vi. 4 ; Matt. xiii. 57 ; Luke iv. 24 ; John iv. 44. The last words are omitted, 
primps out of respect for the feelings of the Lord’s brethren, by the two later 
Evangelists. 
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corpse or a leper; of His graciousness to the poor woman, whose 
slightest contact involved ceremonial pollution; of His eating with 
unwashen hands ; of His annulment of the distinction between clean 
and unclean meats ; of His not observing the two weekly fasts ; of the 
way in which He set at nought the common rules about the observance 
of the Sabbath. But the awe which He inspired hushed the voic(is 
which would otherwise have risen in remonstrance. It was only when 
the path of the Prophet of Nazareth ” seemed to darken — only when 
they found that He was arraying against Himself, first the disapproba- 
tion, then the indignant hatred, of all those on whom they looked with 
the deepest veneration — that they thought it a duty, if possible, to 
control His actions. It is difficult for us to realise how profound was 
the respect with which the humbler J ews looked up to the Priests, the 
Sanhedrists, the Pharisees, the Teachers of the Law. The titles which 
the Rahbis so eagerly accepted, the tone of contempt which they adopted 
towards those who were not initiated into their system, the insolence 
with which they depreciated all who did not belong to their little clique, 
had gradually led the mass of the Jews to accept these teachers at their 
own estimate, and to obey their decisions with almost abject humility. 
It was inconceivable to them how one of the people should dare to scorn 
the wisdom, to set aside the authority, to defy the injunctions of their 
idolised theologians. It startled them that He should denounce as 
blind guides and pernicious hypocrites the men whom they had been 
accustomed to regard as little Ezras or Simeons — as ‘‘uprooters of 
mountains ’’ — as glories of the Law — as men of whom the least was 
^‘worthy that the Shechinah should rest upon him.”^ They, too, were 
incliued to repeat, “ Is not this the carpenter ? ” In the sixteenth 
century men marvelled at the audacity of the German monk who dared 
to breathe defiance against the immemorial majesty of the Papacy, and 
to brave the opposition of a compact ecclesiasticism. But the courage 
of Luther was as nothing to what Jews who did not accept the Divine 
mission of Jesus must have considered to be the daring of the Nazarene, 
who cared nothing for the threats of the Scribes and Pharisees who had 
been despatched from Jerusalem to watch his movements. How could one 
who “ had never learnt letters,” and knew nothing of what passed for 
“theology” — ^gaze without quailing on those bro^ phylacteries, and 
listen without reverence to that micrology of erudition 1 Was it not 
amazing that He should dare to teach with personal authority, and 
without any reference to the precedents and technicalities of men who" 
had actually listened to Shammai and to Hill el 1 The brethren of Jesus 
could only attribute such conduct to an enthusiasm which seemed to be 
getting beyond His own control. They imagined that the Spiidt of the 
Piophet was no more subject to the Px*ophet. They said^ “ He is beside 
HvniselfT Fortifying their interference with the presence of His mother, 

1 The Rabbis, like the medueval schoolmen, were distinguished by such flattering 
titles as the glory of the Law,” the Holy,” &c. 
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they went in a body to the skirts of the vast crowd which he was 
addressing at Capernaum, and sent a message that they wished to speak 
with Him. It was an act of which they themselves were as yet in- 
capable of understanding the immense irreverence. It was time that 
James and Judas should be taught, as Mary had been gently taught 
even at the wedding-feast of Cana, that for Him the bond of earthly 
relationships was transcended for ever. Stretching out His hand to 
His disciples, He said, “ Behold My mother and My brethren ? For 
whosoever shall do the will of My Father in Heaven, he is My brother, 
and sister, and mother.”^ 

Yet even this repudiation of their interference — this rebuke, so 
distinct yet so gentle, of the presumption which relied on fleshly kins- 
manship — was not effectual to silence finally the remonstrances of His 
^‘brethren.” Once more — and this time they were unable to bring 
Mary with them — they ventured to proffer their advice to Jesus; 
ventured, not obscurely, to intimate their disapproval of His conduct, 
and their rejection of His highest claims.^ The burst of unpopularity 
which had followed His discourse at Capernaum about the Bread of 
life — ^the discourse in which He had checked the false Messianic 
enthusiasm excited by the feeding of the five thousand — rendered His 
position more and more isolated. So great was His peril that, though 
the Feast of Tabernacles was at hand, He could not go publicly to 
Jerusalem. It was at this sad crisis that His brethren came to Him, 
and said, with impatient perplexity, “ Depart hence, and go into Judsea, 
that Thy disciples also ” — not merely these few Galilseans, but those 
who have believed on Thee in J erusalem and Judsea — “ may behold the 
works that Thou doest ; for no man doeth anything in secret ” — as Thou 
art now practically doing — “ and seeks to be publicly acknowledged.® 
If Thou doest these things ” — and though the words are not a denial of 
His work they are at least a cold and hesitating acknowledgment — if 
Thou doest these things, manifest Thyself to the world.” This forward 
and ungracious speech, in which they ostentatiously separate themselves 
from His disciples, is accounted for by the remark of the Apostle, For 
even His brethren were not believers on Him.”‘ Their belief, such as 
it was, was neither permanent nor deep. Tliey may have given to His 
claims a general acceptance, but their faith was lacking in energy and 
depth. Had it not been so, they would never have aspired to control 
His actions. Once more His calm words involved a deep reproof : 
‘‘My opportunity has not yet come : your opportunity is always ready. 
The world cannot hate you ; but Me it hateth, because I bear witness 
concerning it that its deeds are evil Go ye up unto the feast. I do 
not mean yet to go up unto this feast, because my opportunity is not 
yet fulfilled.” Accordingly He did not go up to the feast publicly, or 

1 Matt. 49, ® John vii. 1—10. 

^ John vii. 4 ; «v rrappricrCq elvai, * Ver. 5 : ovSe yap ol aSe\4>ol erritrrtvoy eW avToy, 

* Such as ifi expressed by irwrrwetp nyt, but not by n-toTcueiv els. 
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with, them, or as one who went to observe it ; He only appeared 
in the Temple suddenly in the midst of it. But what a severance 
between Himself and them the words reveal ! How marked is the 
emphasis of the contrasted pronouns? How unmistakably do His 
words imply that they belonged as yet to the world of J udaism and 
Pharisaism ; to the world which hated Him ; to the world in which they 
were in no sort of peril, but which was seeking to take His life. They 
were members of the religious world ; they sided with the dominant 
parties ; they walked in the odour of sanctity ; they were breathing the 
beatitude of orthodox benediction. His was the isolation and the 
pei'secution of the Prophet — of the Prophet who awoke the deadliest of 
all forms of hatred — the hatred of professional partisans ; the hatred 
which must ever be the meed of those who are not afraid to pluck off 
the mask of the hypocrite, to startle the slumbers of a false orthodoxy, 
and to expose the insincerity of a false pretence. 

In the four Gospels we do not again hear of the brothers of the 
Lord. They were not with Him during the last scenes; they were not 
at the Last Supper ; they were not in the Garden ; they drew no sword 
for Him ; they did not follow Him to the Hall of Caiaphas ; they did 
not defile themselves for the feast by entering the Prsetorium ; they did 
not stand beside the Cross ; they did not, so far as we know, visit with 
sorrowing gifts His tomb. 

Yet, strange to say, when next we meet with them they have throwm 
themselves heart and soul into the struggling fortunes of the Church ! 
It is after the Ascension. The Eleven have returned from the Mount 
of Olives, and go to the Upper Room, which is their regular place of 
meeting in Jerusalem ; and in that Upper Room are not only the 
Eleven, but also Mary the mother of Jesus and His brethren.^ From 
that moment as a body they disappear, and we hear no more of either 
Joses or Simon, But Jude lived to travel as a Christian missionary, 
.and to write the Epistle which bears his name ; and J ames lived to furnish 
the nearest approach to a bishop which is to be found in the Apostolic 
age, and to be for twenty years a main pillar of the persecuted Church. 

Whence came this marvellous change ? 

We have no account of it; we have no means of even conjecturally 
expla in i n g it, unless the explanation lies in three words of the Apostle 
Paul. In his relation of the appearances of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion he says that he was seen of Kephas, then of the Twelve, then 
<of more than five hundred brethren at once ; then He was seen of 
•JamesT^ That this James means the Lord’s brother, the head of 
the Church in Jerusalem, is clear, because when the Epistle was 
written the son of Zebedee was dead, and the son of Alphaeus was 
unknown to Gentile Christians. They knew but of one James, the one 
whose authority was so highly venerated, and the only one whom 


* Acts i. 14. 


* 1 Cor. XV, 7 : ivtira U)<f>3v} 
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St. Paul mentions by name. Three, and three alone, were singled 
out to be separate eye-witnesses of the appearances of the risen Christ on 
earth. One was the leader of the Apostolic band, the repentant Kephas ; 
another was she who loved much, whose love made her last at the cross 
and earliest at the tomb ; the third was the brother of the Lord. 

Not a single further detail is added in Scripture respecting the 
appearances to Kephas and to James. But in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews — the most ancient and trustworthy of the apocryphal Gospels 
— we find the stinking stoiy that J ames had bound himself by an oath 
that from the hour when he had drunk of the Lord’s cup he would 
neither eat nor drink until he should see him risen from the dead. 
*‘Now the Lord, when He had given the cloth {sindon) to the 
servant of the priest, went to James and appeared to Him, and 
said after a while, ‘ Bring hither a table and bread and He took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and 
said to him, ‘My brother, eat thy bread now, for the Son of Man 
hath risen from among those that sleep.’ There are several circum- 
stances here which show us indeed that we are in the region of the 
Apocryphal, for James was not present at the Lord’s Supper, and 
there did not exist among the Apostles — in spite of all that Jesus 
had told them — any expectation of the Resurrection. Indeed, so far 
from the belief creating the conviction, we are expressly told of the 
incredulous astonishment with which they received the first Easter 
tidings. But though there may be some confusion in these details, 
there is nothing improbable, nothing which is unlike St. James’s 
character, in the main facts of the tradition. That he loved the 
Brother with whom he had lived at Nazareth fcr thirty years we 
cannot doubt. Although he may have been unconvinced at first 
of His Divine claims, though he may even have yielded to doubts 
respecting His Messiahship, yet one into whose heart had sunk so 
deeply the lessons of sentence after sentence from the Sermon on 
the Mount could not have regarded Him as other than a great prophet 
from the earliest days of his public ministry. All his personal afiection 
may have been stirred to its lowest * depths by the knowledge of 
what He had sufiered. His nascent and imperfect belief may have 
been greatly strengthened by the events which accompanied, the 
Crucifixion, and which made so deep an impression not only on the 
awestruck Jews, but even on the heathen centurion. It is therefore 
far from impossible that when he heard the first reports of His 
resurrection, the subsequent intelligence that He had been actually 
seen — and not only by Mary of Magdala, but by Kephas, and by 
the Twelve, and by ^e hundred brethren at once — ^he may have bound 
himself by the not uncommon cherem, or ban, which the tradition 
records. He was a Nazarite, and bound by a general vow ; he would 


i Jer. Ik, Virr, lUastr, 2. 
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now make a special vow neither to eat nor drink until he too had seen 
the Lord — until he had been thus thoroughly convinced that all which 
yet remained of his past doubts was wrong and vain. However this 
may be, we know on the testimony of St. Paul that a special vision 
was vouchsafed to him. We know further from sacred history that he 
became thenceforth, until his martyrdom, a faithful shepherd of souls, 
a tower of defence to the Church of Christ in the Holy City. 

X Seven or eight years elapse before we again hear of him,^ and then 
it is merely a passing allusion to the fact that St. Paul saw him in 
Jerusalem, three years after his conversion, when he had been forced to 
fly for his life from Damascus. All the brethi’en at first — and 
therefore James among them — received the new convert, who had lately 
been so terrible an inquisitor, with fear and suspicion. When the 
generosity of Barnabas had rescued his friend from this painful 
isolation, Peter was the earliest to hold out to him the right hand 
of fellowship, and from that time James seems also to have received 
him with kindness.^ Even then St. James appears to have held some 
authoritative position in the Church, though he is distinguished from 
the Apostles. Since no other Apostle except Peter is mentioned, we 
may inf or that they were not at Jerusalem at that moment. Indeed, 
the whole Church had been scattered by the storm of persecution which 
had been directed by Paul himself. 

Six more years elapse before, in A.D. 44, we again meet with the 
name of James. In that year Herod Agrippa I., in trying to sustain 
the politic role of a national king, had taken the readiest method 
of pleasing the Jews by harassing the Christians. He had accordingly 
seized James the son of Zebedee, and put him to death. The selection 
of the elder son of Zebedee for a victim shows either that the burning 
zeal was still unquenched which in old days had earned for him 
and his brother John the surname of Sons of Thunder, or that he was 
at that time regarded as the leader in the Church at J erusalem. Why 
that position was assigned to him rather than to Peter we can only 
conjecture. It may have been owing to his position, or to his 
connexion with Jerusalem, or to the fact that as the son of Salome he 
was the near relative of his Lord. Ho sooner had he been executed 
than, seeing the delight which the Jews had taken in his execution, 
Herod proceeded further to seize Peter. The angelic deliverance of 
Peter from prison thwarted the king^s murderous designs ; and when 
Peter went at once to the house of Mary the mother of John Mark, to 
remove the anxious fears of the assembled brethren before his flight 
from Jerusalem, he ended his hasty narrative with the words, “Tell 
James and the brethren these things.”^ 

The expression shows that J ames the Lord’s brother had succeeded 
the son of Zebedee as the chief person in the mother Church. The 


1 About A.D. 38. 


* GaL i. 18, 19. 


* Acts xii. 17. 
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twelve years had now elapsed during widch, according to a probable 
tradition, the Apostles bad been bidden to stay at Jerusalem before 
they scattered far and wide to preach the Gospel to all nations J The 
stationary superintendence of the little body of Christians in the 
head-quarters of Jewish fanaticism was felt to be a position which 
belonged less fitly to any of the Twelve than to one who, though 
he might in the less technical sense be called an Apostle, was not 
one of the chosen witnesses to whom had been entrusted the evangeli- 
sation of all the world. 

To James, therefore, the Lord’s brother — not only because he was 
the Lord’s brother, but because of the force of Ms character and 
influence — ^fell naturally and at once the office of Bishop of Jerusalem.^ 
The appointment was eminently wise, and as Jerusalem was yearly 
visited at the great feasts by hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, of 
whom multitudes were Christians,^ this position at once gave to the 
Lord’s brother an immense authority. He became a pillar of the 
Church and if it had been in the power of any one even at the 
eleventh hour to win over the people of the Ancient Covenant, he 
would have acMeved the task. The shadow of an awful mystery clung 
about him as the earthly brother of Him Whose true Divinity as the 
Eternal Son of God was brought home more deeply by the Holy 
Spirit to the hearts of the disciples as year after year passed by. 
.^d this awe of his personality, enhanced among the Jews by his 
Davidic descent, was increased by the stem sanctity of his character. 
This was he — so men whispered, and we catch the echo of their 
whispers centuries afterwards — ‘^who is wont to go alone into the 
sanctuary, and is found prostrate in prayer, so that his knees have 
grown hard and worn like a camel’s because he is ever kneeling and 
worshipping God, and asking forgiveness for the people.”® “This is 
the righteous one.” “This is Ohliam, the bulwark of the people.” 
“ He is even allowed,” they said, “ like the Mgh priest, to wear on 
his forehead the petalon^ the plate of gold on wMch is inscribed 
Holiness to the Lord.” The latter notion is probably a symbolic 
expression translated into a fact,^ for there is no trace that such a 
privilege was accorded to any one, even if he were, as James may have 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom, vi 5, § 43, quoting the Kerugma Petrov, ; and Apollonius, op. 
Euseb. H. E. v. 18. 

2 Clemens (op. Euseb. H. E. ii. 1) says that he was appointed bishop by Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee. Hegesippus says ; StaSex^rcu. Be ttjv *BKKkrja-iav fiera. T<0V aTTOOToXtav 
o dSeX<f>o^ rod Kvpiov ’loKtopo^, k.tA. It is amazing that Jerome should have ventured to 
render this “Suscepit Ecclesiam Hierosolymae post apostolos frater dcnnini Jacobus.” It 
means “ with the Apostles,” and shows that James was not one of the Twelve. 

3 In Acts xxi. 20 we find the startling expression, “Thou beholdest, brother, how 
many myirmds (Trocrou /xvpi^e?) there are of Jews who have believed.” 

^ Gal. ii. 9. ® Euseb. H. E. ii. 23. 

® Epiphan. Haer. xxix. 4 ; Ixxviii. 13. 

7 As is the case with the similar story told by Polycrates about St. John (Euseb 
S. E. V. 24). 
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been, of Aaronic as weli as of Davidic origin.^ But it is not incredible 
that James may, as a JSTazarite, have been allowed to share in some 
of the priestly privileges.^ In any case, these stories must indicate 
that he was held in exceptional reverence, for legends only gather 
round the names of the greatest, just as it is only the loftiest mountain- 
tops to which the mists most densely cling. And every indication with 
which we are furnished shows that he was providentially fitted to 
give one last chance to all who would accept salvation, whether in 
the Jewish capital or amid the Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion. From 
the whole character of his views he would speak to them in a voice 
more acceptable than that of any other man. 

In the narrative of the anger which arose at J erusalem when the 
news arrived that Peter, not content with baptising Gentile proselytes, 
had actually lived in their houses and eaten with them, the name of 
James is not mentioned. Nor, again, are we told that St. Paul saw 
him in his hurried and unimportant visit, in the year of Peter^s im- 
prisonment, to carry alms from the Gentile Christians at Antioch to 
their suffering brethren, the “saints” of Jerusalem.® But five years 
later, about A-B. 50, when Paul and Barnabas went up a second time to 
Jerusalem for the settlement of the great question which was then agi- 
tating the Church, we again see St. James as the most prominent figure 
in that memorable Synod. The question whether the Gentiles were or 
\vere not to be circumcised — was one on the decision of which hung the 
entire future of Gentile Christianity. It involved the whole relation of 
the Gentiles to the Mosaic Law. I have elsewhere so fuUy entered into 
its bearing, and into the circumstances of the scene at which it was 
decided, that I must be content to refer to what I have there said.^ But 
I may here repeat that the whole weight and responsibility of the 
decision rested with St. James, and that he rose on this occasion to a 
height worthy of his parentage and of his character. In the face of all 
the prejudices of his life — rising superior to the views of all the Babbis, 
his predecessors and contemporaries — ignoring the wrathful murmurs 
and fanatical arguments of the Pharisaic Zealots, he decided in an oppo- 
site sense to what seems to have been expected of him. He, the 
Righteous — ^he, the Bulwark of Judaism — he, the priestly Nazarite, to 
whom, Christian though he was, even Jews looked up with reverence — 
be, who was so rigidly accurate an observer of all the precepts of legal 
righteousness — he, the very man whose name and authority had been 
claimed by the Judaic emissaries who had troubled the Church of 
Antioch by their insistance on legal scrupulosity and J ewish particu- 
larism — he, whose name they afterwards abused in counter-missions to 
undo the beaching of St. Paul — ^he gave his voice in favour of the liberal 
view ! ISTever, perhaps, did a result so awful in its reajponsibility depend 

I Mary was related to Elizabeth. 

^ See supra^ p. 286. Dean Plumptre refers to Maimonides, Moreh Nevochiw-^ iii. 43. 

* Acts xi. 30 ; xii. 25, ^ See Life and Work of St. PauU i. 405—408. 
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on the -wisdoin of any single man. The assembly of Jewish Christians 
in the Holy City, seething with intense excitement,^ hung on the lips of 
their Bishop, as, in the hush of awe inspired by his person and character, 
he rose, with the long locks of the Hazarite streaming over his white 
robes, to close the discussion in which so many fierce passions had been 
aroused. The Pharisees had been insisting on the Law — ^the Law of 
Moses — the sacred, irrevocable, fiery Law of Sinai, for the sake of 
which they thought the very world had been created — ^the Law which 
the Saviour had Himself said that He came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil — ^nay, which He had personally fulfilled — nay, respecting which 
He had openly declared that no jot nor tittle of it should ever pass^ 
away. Who had the power to say that this Law which God had 
uttered from the rolling fire, with the sound of a trumpet amid 
myriads of angels — who should dare to say that any portion of it 
was special % that any utterance of it was evanescent ] Who would dare 
to argue that it was meant for Jews only, and that it need not be 
adopted by proselytes, and that it had not been intended for all the 
world ? Could even the Bath Kol itself, the voice from Heaven,^ super- 
sede its universal sacredness, or absolve, were it but one Gentile, from 
so much as the position of a phylactery or the colour of a fringe 'i Did 
not tradition say that aUthe souls even of nations yet unborn had been 
summoned to the awful moxmtain to hear that Law delivered ^ And be 
it remembered that these arguments were being uttered at Jemsalem, in 
the midst of, and to the knowledge of, a madly fanatical population — 
uttered, as it were, in the audience of those long centuries of Sacred- 
history to which every tower and pinnacle of the Holy City was bearing 
witness — ^uttered by men who were not only Pharisees, but Christians. 
And let it be further remembered that every argument which they were 
urging was one addressed as it were in shorthand to the impassioned 
prejudices of the majority of the hearers ; anticipated almost before its 
utterance by their quick and excited sensibility; weighted with the 
emphasis of those lifelong convictions, which come to be identified with 
the very essence of religion. Against this mighty current of obstinate 
Judaism, Paul, the once fierce Inquisitor and Persecutor — Paul, the 
hated renegade of the Sanhedrin — Paul, who had his share in the death 
of the proto-martyr — Paul, the suspected teacher of heathen customs 
which were the subversion of legal righteousness — Paul, and even 
Barnabas, tainted, as many of these Pharisees would have thought, by 
intercourse with “the enemy,” — ^would have struggled in vain. One 
tower of strength the wiser and larger-hearted party possessed in the 
advocacy of Peter; but Peter himself, though he adduced irresistible 

1 Acts XV. 2. 

2 See the memorable story in the Talmud, where the Kabbis repudiate even the testi 
mony of the Bath Kol against one of their Halachoth. “ It is not mysterious voices,’* 
said Kabbi Joshua, but the majority of the Sages which ought alone to decide questions 
of doctrine” (Bava Metzda, f. 59 6). See my paper on “ Christ and the Oral law” in 
the Ux^positOTt (v. 233). 
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proofs of a Divine sanction for what he had done, had barely been able 
to justify, at Jerusalem, the isolated baptism and admission into fellow- 
ship of a single pious proselyte. The question now at stake was not 
the treatment of an individual case, but the obligations of the whole 
Gentile world. Was the coming of the Jewish Messiah to be the annul- 
ment of the Jewish Law, the obliteration of all that was most distinctive 
in the Jewish Church'? Was the triumph of Israel to involve its 
national effacement ? Such were the questions which led to a storm of 
passionate dispute. :But meanwhile, before the convening of this 
deeply-moved assembly, the result of which was to be fraught with con- 
s^uences so momentous, Paul and Barnabas had, with consummate 
Msdom, secured the adhesion of the three great pillar- Apostles. Peter 
was already with them in heart ; but Peter's impulsive and yielding 
temperament might have been little able to stand alone against the 
lushing tide of fanaticism if he had not been supported by the authority 
of John and James. But John was won by the clear signs that God 
had been with the heroic missionaries, and that the Holy Spirit had set 
His seal on all their work. And when James also was convinced — 
when even his practical wisdom had grasped the trutji, which was the 
last which the Holy Spirit made perfectly clear to the minds of the Early 
Apostles — ^the greatest victory ever achieved by Gentile Christianity 
was won. The fiery speech of St. Peter might only have fanned the 
prejudices of the Jewish Christians into a fiercer flame. Even to the 
striking narratives of Paul and Barnabas they listened in unconvinced 
silence. They attached chief importance to the original Apostles and 
witnesses.^ Their hopes were in James. And James arose to dash 
those hopes to the ground. He referred to the narrative of “ Symeon;” 
he passed over in silence the speeches of Barnabas and Paul ; but then 
— appealing to the words of a prophet who was a IsTazarite like himself 
— ^with his Therefore I decide f he settled the question.^ And his 
decision was that the Gentiles were to be admitted into the Christian 
Church on the footing of proselytes of the Gate, and were not to be 
burdened with any requii'ements beyond the simple and easy rules of the 
Noachian Dispensation. I have pointed out elsewhere how many points 
of discussion were still left undecided by this decree ; how local and 
how transitory was its authority , how completely, in Churches outside 
the limited circle to which the letter was addressed, St. Paul set aside 
its authority. I have also shown how openly the implied contract was 
also broken by those who were most hostile to the Apostle of the 
heathen, and who, appealing too often to credentials furnished by St. 
James, sophisticated St. Paul's feeble converts and undid his toilsome 
work. But, meanwhile, James himself, with worthy firmness and true 

1 See Clem. Horn, xir. 17. 

3 Acts XV. 19. Two resemblances have been observed between the speech and the 
Epistle— (1) The epistolary greeting, (»»><* p* 326) j and (2) 

(Acts xy. 13 ; Jaa. ii. 5). 
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wisdom from on Mgh, had conceded the whole question at issue. When 
the principle had been thus once conceded, it was, from the nature of 
the case, conceded for ever. The details could be safely left to future 
adjustment as they were seen by the light of circumstances. No one 
who called himself a Christian, whether Jew or Gentile, could really 
dispute a rule which had been laid down by the concurrent authority 
not only of Paul and Barnabas and Peter, but even of the Beloved 
Disciple and of the Brother of the Lord. But myriads of Jewish 
Christians remained secretly unpersuaded, until the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Hke a lightning-flash from heaven, dispelled their perplexities 
by the Divine logic of events. 

Years again pass by, and we have but incidental references to the 
name of James. It is clear that if James was satisfied as to the right 
of St. Paul to act as he had done, many of his adherents were not. In 
violation of the whole spirit of the synodical compact, they insisted on 
maintaining a rigid line of distinction between J ews and imcircumcised 
Gentiles ^ and their presence at Antioch was so successful in reawaken- 
ing the terrors of a fancied unorthodoxy that Peter himself once more 
wavered, and even Barnabas was led away with the dissimulation 
which followed the arrival of these certain from James. It is not 
necessary once more to write the history of that bitter quarrel which 
nearly rent asunder the unity of the early Church, and which it took 
a full century to heal It is enough to say that the habits and con- 
victions of a lifetime can never be lightly, and rarely with completeness, 
laid aside': Although St. J ames had shown on the one great occasion a 
noble liberality, yet his sympathies were to the last with the Jewish 
Christians. As the head of their party and the exponent of their 
views, he could never have felt in entire accord with the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Hence his memory was fondly cherished by all Judders, 
and the Ebiordtes claimed his special patronage.^ Peter was too wide in 
his sympathies, too free from narrowness and prejudice, to be the chosen 
leader of so intensely Judaic a sect. The Nazarenes also, who were 
Judaists but not heretical, looked up to James with the highest 
reverence. In the Church of Jerusalem he was succeeded by Symeon 
son of Clopas, who is said to have suffered martyrdom, at the age of 120, 
in the reign of Hadrian. Every one of the next thirteen Bishops was of 
the Circumcision.^ The first Gentile Bishop was Marcus (a.d. 137), who 
presided over the Church when some of the Christians had returned from 
Pella to J erusalem, then called by its new name of jElia Capitolina. 

That St. James continued to the last to be swayed by the thoughts 
and traditions of his earlier life may be asserted without any blame to 

1 In the psendo-Clementine Homilies and Epistles he, and not Peter, is elected to the 
rank of supreme and universal Bishop. One Ebionite romance, the Anabathmoi 
lakobou, went so far as to describe his ascension Into Heaven. Epiphan. Saer, 

XXX. 16 . 

3 Euseb. iv. 5. 
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Mm. It is only what we see every day. The saints of God, who will 
be very near and very dear to each other in Heaven, are on earth 
separated by bitter prejudices, by party sMbboleths, by mutual mis- 
understandings, by the almost grotesque misrepresentations in wMch 
they mutually indulge. The Holy Spirit of God was with St. Paul, and 
with St. James, and with each of the Apostles, dividing to each man 
severally as He would. But there was a diversity of gifts and graces 
in accordance with the individuality of each ; nor did the Holy Spirit 
bestow on any one of them an infallible wisdom or a perfect sinless- 
ness. “ Even a Paul,” as St. Chrysostom says, “ was still but a man.” 
It is surely one of the heresies of modern times, one of the faithless 
misconceptions wMch alter the central meaning of Christianity, to 
suppose that the Holy Spirit, who was promised for all time, was with 
the Apostles and is not with us. He is with us. He is with all who 
seek Him. But as it is alien from the possibilities of earthly life that 
His indwelling Presence should make us perfect or all-wise, so neither 
did it make them perfect or all- wise. They were mortal men, not angels. 
Tliey were liable to inconsistencies, and they fell into errors. It is, I 
thiri, an unmistakable inference, both from the hints wMch we find in 
the Acts of the Apostles and from the silence of that book in other 
places, that St. James and St. Paul felt but little congeniality towards 
each other. They differed in sympatMes and in temperament. Ho 
lives could be more diverse than those of these two great servants of 
God. St. -Paul was constantly traversing Europe and Asia in long 
journeys, living in heathen cities, crossing and recrossing the Mediterra- 
nean, brought into daily contact with the rich though unsanctified culture 
of the grandest nations of antiquity, seeing the works and learning the 
thoughts of many men. It was impossible for him to retain the J ewish 
standpoint when, by the wisdom of Providence, his mind had been 
enlarged by such influences and such knowledge. It forced upon him, 
in a way far different from that of theoretical assent, the conviction of 
God’s fatherhood over the family cif man. In the light of Christ’s com- 
mand to gather all mankind into the fold of PCis Church, the promises and 
prophecies wMch ran throughout the whole Old Testament flashed into 
new significanca The training wMch St. Paul had received from God’s 
Holy Spirit, that he might become a true vessel of election ” to win 
the Gentiles unto Christ, shifted, as it were, the centre of gravity of Ms 
whole theological system. Theologically, as well as geograpMcally, he 
was now aware that it was but a fiction of Babbinism to regard Jeru- 
salem as the centre of all the earth. The one thing wMch imperilled 
the conversion of the world was the attempt to force on the neck of the 
Gentiles a yoke of observances which they were unable to bear. It was 
impossible for St. Paul to dwell on the symbolism wMch gave to the 
Law its true splendour. What he had to enforce was its deathful, its 
menacing, its elementary aspect as a curse and a bondage. He was 
driven in the earnestness of controversy to use such expressions as 
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“weak and beggarly elements,” which we cannot imagine that St. James 
could under any circumstances have brought himself to use. "We can 
hardly wonder if a polemic so unsparing produced feelings of intense 
exasperation. The Eabbis applied to their hedge of Levitic Halachoth 
the expression of the Book of Ecclesiastes (x. 8), Whoso breaketh 
down a hedge a serpent shall bite him.” St. Paul broke down that 
hedge in every direction — it was the duty and object of his life to do 
so — and he was bitten in consequence by the “ offsprings of vipers.” 
They whose work it is to win multitudes to Christ, to show religion in 
all its width and attractiveness, to make it wear a winning aspect in the 
eyes of all who love mercy and culture, have always aroused the alarmed 
antagonism of more timid natures.^ 

But the life and training of St. James, and consequently to a great 
extent the colour of his opinions, were the reverse of cosmopolitan. So 
far as we know, he never left Jerusalem after the Ascension. All that 
he learnt of the outer world was the glimpse of it which he received 
from intercourse with the Paschal pilgrims who came from “the Dis- 
persion ” with all their thoughts full of J erusalem, and of Jerusalem 
alone. There was nothing in such intercourse to decrease, rather there 
was everything to intensify, the feelings of the Jew as to the grandeur 
and importance of his own privileges. Now the cause and substance of 
those privileges lay in the institutions which God had given him , and 
even more in the ceremonial Law, with its service and Priesthood, than 
in the moral law, which — in its great outlines — ^was common to the Jew 
with all mankind. A Christian J ew might concede that these institu- 
tions were not obligatory on the Gentile, at any rate to their full 
extent ; but it was almost impossible for him to realise that they had 
become needless and insignificant shadows for himself also. They had 
been delivered from Sinai by the voice of God speaking out of the fire. 
How, then, ^ could they become obsolete? Who had repealed them? 
When had they been annulled ? Had any prophet greater than all the 
prophets reduced to a dead letter so much of the Levitic Books ? Had 
Chidst done so ? There were those who argued that implicitly He Jutd 
done so.; but was the implicit and the inferential a sufficient warrant 
for the abrogation of that which was positive and Divine ? Could it, 
moreover, be said with certainty that Christ had even implicitly set 
aside the Mosaic Law which He said He had come not to destroy, but 
to fulfil ? If St. Paul appealed to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
others too, who thought that they had the Spirit of God, did not feel so 
sure as to their warrant for neglecting or undervaluing what was to 
them the certain revelation of 1,500 years ago. 

Least of all could it be expected that one like St. James — a Hebrew 
of Hebrews, the son of a “ just ” man, and one whose own title of “ the 
Just ” was a testimony to the faithfulness of his observances, a Nazarite 

1 “ Above all, let ns not make the doors of tbe Cbnrcb bristle with razors, and pitch- 
forks, and bundlea of th<ami ” (H. Peyrreyve to P6re Lacordaire). 
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“ holy from his mother’s womb,” — ^would readily embrace such views. 
If he did, would not the Temple in which he worshipped, the vows in 
which he took part, the Holy Place in which he was permitted to 
kneel, the sacrifices which he offered, the streets of the city which he 
trod, the very robe he wore, bear daily witness against him Ho doubt 
the Gentiles, ff they chose, might be contented with the Hoachian pre- 
cepts ,* and the question as to the relative position of J ews and Gentiles, 
and of proselytes of the Gate in comparison with proselytes of 
Pighteousness, might be left in abeyance. But to St. J ames J erusalem 
was the joy of the whole earth, the City of the Great K in g. To him 
“ the people ” meant the Chosen People, and the rest of the world was, 
in comparison, as nothing.^ It had not been elected for exceptional 
blessings. It stood in a wholly inferior relation towards God. If such 
were not the views of St. James, they were the views of many of those 
Priests and Pharisees by whom he was surrounded, and with whom he 
lived in friendship. Many of these were only so far Christians that 
they recognised in Christ a Divine Messiah, They were J ews as well 
as Christians, and by the whole bent of their lives they were Jews first 
and Christians afterwards. To many of them, as we see from the Hew 
Testament, it was the strongest temptation of their lives to waver half- 
way between Judaism and Christianity, on the verge of apostatising 
into the former. It was not so with St. James. His heart was sure, 
his affections fixed, his soul anchored on the rock of Christ. He was a 
Christian first, a Jew afterwards, although his Epistle shows that it was 
the moral rather than the dogmatic side of Christianity which most 
absorbed his thoughts. But a man is insensibly affected by intercourse 
with those aroimd him ; and every circumstance around St. J ames was 
of a kind to deepen in his eyes the sanctity of Judaism. Those about 
him, often without his sanction, and sometimes in defiance of his 
wishes, did not scruple to make use of his name to discountenance the 
views of St. Paul It was the position of St. James as the head of the 
Judaising Christians which made his name so dear to the Ebionites.^ 
They were glad to attribute to him that bitter antagonism to the 
teachings of St. Paul which was true only of those who usurped his 
name. This is why, in the spurious Epistle of Peter prefixed to the 
Clementine HomiKes, Peter is made to exalt the Law against the 
attacks of the enemy,” and none are regarded as full Christians but 
those who are devout and circumcised. This is why “ James, the slave 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,” becomes in the dedication of the Epistle of 
the pseudo -Clemens, and in the Liturgy of J ames, not “ the Lord’s 
brother,” but Adelphotheos^ “ the brother of Gk)d.” He is spoken of, 

1 Eabbis used to talk of all the world except Judea as chooUaK-la-wtett, '* outside the 
land.*’ 

* The “Ascent of James,” the “Witness,” and the “ Protevangelion of James” were 
Ebionite writings. There are imitations of the Epistle of St. James in the Clementine 
Homilies, iii. 1, 17, 64, 55 ; viiL 7 ; xix, 2 {Fp, Clem, ad Jac. 15). 
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with the pompous inflation of a later sacerdotalism, as “ the Lord 
James,” 'Hhe prince of bishops, Apostles, and martyrs,” ^‘the bishop of 
bishops, who rules Jerusalem, the Holy Church of the Hebrews.”^ He 
is the Archbishop of Jerusalem, who, sending about even the greatest 
of the Apostles, at his own behest^ despatches St. Peter to withstand 
Paul, “ the enemy,” thinly disguised in the person of Simon Magus. 
He stands seven days on the steps of the Temple witnessing (as though 
against the teaching of this “ enemy ” !) that Jesus is the Christ. In the 
Clementine Eecognitions,® Peter — ^with pointed reference to the remark 
of St. Paul that he needed no letter of recommendation (2 Cor. iiL 1) — 
is made to give solemn warning to the Church to test false Apostles, 
and “ to trust tio teacher who has not brought a testimonial ” (as we may 
call it) ‘‘from James or from his successor; because, unless any one 
has gone up to Jerusalem and there been approved as being a teacher 
flt and faithful to preach the word of Ckrist, he is not by any means to be 
received.” Such were the dreams and extravagances and ambitions and 
calumnies of party theology in the days of the Ebionites. Most of this 
Ebionising exaltation of Judaic episcopacy is the nonsense of an hereti- 
cal and malignant ecclesiasticism, savouring of the elements which have 
ever been the corruption of aU that is pure and sound and simple in the 
Church. But it bases its fictions upon circumstances which at one 
time did really exist, although to a much less extent than this. It had 
its root in the real differences between J udaic and Pauline Christianity. 
A passionate contest did reaUy occur between those who wished to 
maintain intact and those who wished to annul the Levitic Law ; and 
there may have been a want of heart-felt union between the leaders of 
the Church of J erusalem and the great founder of the Church of the 
Gentiles. The state of circumstances which I have here sketched finds 
a striking illustration in the advice given by St. J ames and his elders, 
in A.D. 58, on the occasion of St. Paul's fifth and last visit to Jeru- 
salem, when they recommended him to take a part in helping some 
poorer brethren to bring to due conclusion a temporary vow. That 
vow, with all its Levitic ceremonials, involved circumstances which 
could not but have been painful to St. Paul ; and the recommendation, 
though given in all sincerity as a supposed means of averting a collision 
between Jews and Christians, produced the most disastrous conse- 
quences for many years.^ 

1 The forged letter of St. Peter in the Clementines is addressed “ To James, the Lord 
and Bishop of the Holy Church,” who is described as being at the head of a college of 
seventy Presbyters. The letter of psendo-Clemens describing the martyrdom of St. 
Peter is addressed “ To James the Lord, and Bishop of Bishops, who rules the Holy 
Church of the Hebrews in Jerusalem, and all the Churches everywhere established by 
the Providence of God,” etc. See too JRecogn. i. 43. 

2 Jiecoon. i 44, 68, 73. ^ Becogn. Clem. iv. 35 ; Horn. xi. 35. 

4 See this fully explained in my Infe^ of St. Paul, ii 295—308. ^ The Nazarite vow 
might be taken for a longer or shorter period, and one who undertook it for a period only 
was called “a Nazarite of days ” (see Amos u. 11, 12 ; 1 hlacc. hi. 49). St. Paul’s vow 
at Cenchreae may, or may not, have been of this character (Acts xvih. 18). 
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Trom that time forward we lose sight of St. J ames in Scripture ; 
but we gain one more glimpse of him in Jewish history and Christian 
tradition five years afterwards, in the year of his martyrdom, a.d. 63. 

E>especting this martyrdom, Josephus tells us that it was due to 
Ananus, or Annas — or, to give him his true name, Hanan — the 
younger, who in that year was High Priest, the last of the high» 
priestly sons of the ‘‘Annas*’ of the Gospels. Hatred against Christ 
and Christians had already led the house of Hanan to imbrue their 
guilty hands in the blood of Christ and of St. Stephen, to approve of 
the murder of James the son of Zebedee, and to endeavour to procure 
the assassination of St. Paul. The same unrelenting animosity now 
hurried the yoimger Hanan, a man of violent and imperious temper, 
into a fresh crime. He seized a sudden opportunity to put to death the 
Lord’s brother, and so to strike one more blow at the Christian Church. 
Pestus, whose justice had saved the life of St. Paul, and who was one 
of the most honourable of the Homan procurators of J udma, had died 
after a brief government of two years. Albinus was appointed as his 
successor, and before he arrived there was a little interval during which 
Judsea was only under the distant supervision of the Legate of Syria. 
Agrippa II. was absent from Jerusalem. At such a time a bold and 
cruel Sadducee like this High Priest might easily induce the Sanhedrin 
to stretch their authority, and exercise a power of inflicting capital 
punishment which had ceased strictly to belong to them. He hoped 
that this irregularity would be either unnoticed or condoned by the 
Romans, who were very tolerant of what was done in the interests of 
any legally-permitted religion, and who would not be likely to interfere 
with an execution which had no political significance. Inspiring the 
Sanhedrin with his own audacity, Hanan induced them to arrest James 
and other leading Christians, and to have them stoned. The charge 
brought against them was doubtless blasphemy, for it was impossible to 
charge James at any rate with “ transgressing the Law.” Perhaps, if 
James had been as much hated as St. Paul was, no more would have 
been said. But James, at Jerusalem, like Ananias at Damascus, was 
profoundly honoured by J ews no less than by Christians. He, too, was 
“ a devout man according to the law, having a good report of all the 
Jews which dwelt thera”^ It was not merely the converts to Chris- 
tianity, but “ some of the most equitable in the city, and those who 
were most accurate in their knowledge of the Law,” who were 
grieved, at this wanton murder of the saintly Hazarite. They were 
determined to protect such citizens from the insolence of a blood- 
stamed^ house, and they laid their complaints before Agrippa II. 
This king had heard the defence of St. Paul before Pestus, and was 
capable of taking a fairer view of Christianity than that which was 
deemed politic by his ^ astute and unprincipled father. They alsQ 


^ Acts xxii. 12, 
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complained to tlie new Procurator, wlio was now on liis way from 
Alexandria to Jerusalem. The consequence was that Albinus 
(a.d. 63) wrote to Hanan a stem rebuke for his illegal violence, and 
Agrippa 11. felt that he might, without danger to his own popularity, 
expel him from the High Priesthood, though he had only held it for 
three months.^ We can see from this brief narrative that the cruelty of 
the younger Hanan was only part of a bold plan to restore the waning 
influence of the Sadducean priesthood. Those who, by informing 
against him, defeated his purpose and drove him from his office, were 
evidently Pharisees.^ The Pharisees were never actuated by the same 
animosity against the Judseo-Christians as the Sadducees. Judaic 
Christianity leaned to the views of Pharisaism. Sadducees like the 
Beni-Hanan naturally hated it on this ground, and all the more because 
the many Pharisees who had by this time embraced the faith were 
believers in the Pesiirrection of Christ, and were therefore extreme 
opponents of the very negation which was most characteristic of 
the Sadducean sect. Hanan is perhaps the proud young priest, who, 
on reproachin g his father for conformity to Pharisaic practices while he 
had lived all his life in the profession of Sadduceism, received the 
answer that only at the price of such hypocrisy could their priestly 
position be maintained at alL® If so, we see that he was exactly 
the sort of person who would have taken the initiative in a Sadducean 
conspiracy. 

Hegesippus supplements the narrative of J osephus by giving a more 
detailed account of the martyr’s death.^ He says that James won over 
many of the Jews to Christianity by his testimony to Jesus as being the 
Door of the Sheepfold, the Way of Life, until the multitude of conver- 
sions aroused, as it had done twenty-five years earlier, the angry atten- 
tion of the Scribes and Sanhedrists. They accordingly sent him a 
deputation from their “ Seven Sects” to ask him, “Who is the Door of 
Jesus?”® He answered, “ that Jesus was the Saviour;” and by this 
testimony he again won so many converts that a tumult arose, from the 
fear that all the people would be won over to look for the coming of 
Christ. Accordingly they once more sent him a deputation, acknow- 
ledging his “ righteousness,” and the reverence with which they regarded 
him, and the strong influence which he held over the people, but en- 
treating him to stand upon the pinnacle of the Temple on the day of the 
Passover, and persuade “ all the tribes ” and the Gentiles “ not to be led 


1 Joslraa, son of Damnaens, was appointed in liis place, but was soon superseded by 
Josbua Ben Gamala, who bought the office by an enormous bribe, offered by his wife, 
Martha, a daughter of Boethus. 

2 Jos. Antt. XX. 9, § 1. 

3 Tosefta Jcma, c. 1; Geiger, UrscJvrift, 112 ; Berenbourg, Palest. 104. 

Hegesippus wrote, he tells us, when Eleutherus was Bishop of Rome, ajd. 174 — ^189 

(Euseb. iv. ^). 

® The phrase may mean “ Which is the door pf which Jesus spoke? ” (John x. 7, 9), or 
“ What is the poor which leads tp J esus ? ” 
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away concerning Jesus.” The rest of the story may be told in the 
quaint style of the old writer itself : — 

“ The Scribes and Pharisees, then, who have been previously men- 
tioned, set James on the pinnacle of the Temple, and cried to him and 
said, ‘Just one! whom we ought all to obey, since the people is wan- 
dering after Jesus the Crucified, tell us. Who is the Door of Jesus P 
And he answered in a loud voice, ‘ Why do ye ask me again about 
Jesus the Son of Man ] He both sits in the heavens on the right hand 
of the Mighty Power, and He wiQ come on the clouds of heaven.' And 
when many had been fully assured, and were glorifying God at the 
witness of J ames, and saying, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David 1 ’ then 
again the same Scribes and Pharisees began to say to one another, ‘We 
did wrong in affording such a testimony to J esus. Come, let us go up 
and cast him down, that they may be afraid, and not believe him.' And 
they cried out, saying, ‘Oh ! oh ! even the J ust has gone astray ! ' and they 
fulfilled the Scripture written in Isaiah, ‘Let us away with the Just, for 
he is inconvenient to us.' (Is. iii 10?) Therefore they shall eat of the 
fruit of their own deeds. They went up, therefore, and fiung down the 
Just, and said to one another, ‘ Let us stone James the Just.' And they 
began to stone him, since he did not die from being fiung down, but 
turned and knelt on his knees, saying, ‘ I entreat Thee, O Lord God I 
O Father 1 forgive them, for they know not what they do.' But while 
they were thus stoning him, one of the Priests, of the sons of Bechab, a 
son of the Bechabites to whom Jeremiah the Prophet bears witness, 
cried out, saying, ‘ Cease ! what are ye doing ? The Bighteous One is 
praying for you ? ' But one of them, one of the fullers, lifting up his 
club with which he used to beat out clothes, brought it down on 
the head of the Bighteous One. So he bore witness ; and they buried 
him on the spot, beside the Sanctuary.^ He was a true witness to 
Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ. Immediately afterwards 
Vespasian besieged them.” Eusebius quotes Josephus for the statement 
that the destruction of J erusalem fell on the J ews in punishment for his 
murder ; but he exaggerates the remark in the Antiquities, unless he is 
quoting from passages of Josephus no longer extant.^ The episcopal 
chair of St. James was, we are told, long preserved at Jerusalem as 
a relic. 

Such is the story of Hegesippus, mixed up, no doubt, with legendary 
particulars, and consisting in part of a cento of Scripture phrases,® but 


1 Ap. Euseb. JET. ii. 23 (quoting from the fifth book of the Hypomnemata). See, 
too, Epiphan. jETaer. ii. 1 (where he quotes from Clemens Alexandrinus) ; Ixxvii. 13, 14 ; 
Abias, Apost. Hist, vi 16. Kern's objection {Tubingen Mag., 1835) to the genuineness 
of the Epistle of St. James, because Hegesippus does not happen to mention it, is surely 
insufficient. 

3 He says that Josephus, in his 18th book, “openly confesses that Jerusalem had been 
destroyed because of the murder of James the Apostle.” Josephus, in Anit. xx. § It 
only says that his murder offended the most equitable citizens. 

3 liatt. xxvi. 64 ; Luke xx. 21 ; Gal, ii. 6 ; Luke xxiii. 34, 
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bearing some marks of genuineness in tbe picture it presents of the 
estimation in which James was held, of his eminently prayerful char 
racter, of his courage, holiness, and devotion to the Law, and of the 
sympathy which he excited among those who like himself were partial 
Nazarites. And looking at his whole career in the light which was 
thrown upon it by later history, we cannot but see how merciful was 
the Providence which placed him in that sphere of labour, and made 
him what he was. If there was any voice to which even a remnant of 
Israel would listen, it was the voice of James. He venerated their 
Law, he observed their customs, he loved their nation, he attended their 
worship with scrupulous devotion. There are traces even in the Talmud 
of the deep influence which he exercised. There, among the chief 
Mmim, or “ heretics ” — which is the ordinary Talmudic name for 
Christians — we constantly hear of a certain Jacob {i.e. James) of 
Kephar Zekania, who works supernatural cures in the name of Jesus 
son of Pandera One of the stories about him is that Ben Dama, 
nephew of Babbi Ishmael, was bitten by a serpent, and James coming 
to him, ofiered to cure him after the fashion of the Hazarenes. Babbi 
Ishmael forbade any recourse to such methods. “ Suffer me,” said Ben 
Dama, “ to prove from the Scripture that this is lawful \ ” but before 
his proof was ready he died. “ Happy Ben Dama,” said his uncle, 
in that thy soul hath departed hence, and that thou hast not broken 
through the hedge of the wise,” quoting Eccles. x. 8, “ He who break eth 
through a hedge a serpent shall bite him.”^ Another story of him is 
that he was met by Babbi Eliezer in the street of Sepphoris, and gave 
to the Babbi a Halacha, or legal decision, which pleased him, on Deut. 
xxiii. 19, But when Eliezer repeated this, he got into trouble by being 
accused of sympathy with the Christian heretics.^ Whether these and 
other anecdotes have in them any truth or not, they at least show the 
importance of St. James’s position in the traditional recollections of 
the Jews. 

It was one of the wild legends of the J ews, which yet hid beneath 
it a meaning even deeper than they imagined, that before the city fell 
the Shechinah had gone to the Mount of Olives, and for three years had 
pleaded with the people of Jerusalem in vain. The Shechinah, the 
Metatron, the Diviue Son, the effulgence of God’s glory, had indeed 
pleaded and had vanished ] but in the teaching of St. J ames there was 
stni lefb the echo of that tender patriotism in which He had bewailed 
the obduracy of guilty Jerusalem, Yet even to this human voice of 
the feUow citizen whom they reverenced, and who had not kindled their 
burning hatred by any denunciation of the things wherein they trusted, 
they would not listen. When they murdered the just observer of the 
Law, they filled to the brim the cup of their iniquity. It was at about 

1 Midrash. Koheleth, i. 8 (in Wiinsche’s Bihlioth. Rahhinica, p. 15). 

^ See Wimsche, p. 14 Gratz, iv. 47 ; Derenbonrg, Palest. 359. The chronological 
difficulties go fjor n 9 |h|pg in the looseness of the Talmnd as to such matters. 

11 
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this very time that a strange fanatic, who bore the common name of 
Jesus, appeared in Jerusalem, at the Feast of Tabernacles, and began 
to make the streets resound with the melancholy cry — 

Woe to the city ! woe to the Temple 1 A voice from the east ! A 
voice from the west ! A voice from the four winds 1 A voice against 
Jerusalem and the Temple 1 A voice against bridegroom and bride ! 
A voice against the whole people 1 

Annoyed and alarmed by his cries, the people complained of him. 
The unresisting offender was secured and brought before the Procurator 
Albinus, but he would answer no question ; even the horrible scourging 
to which he was subjected, until his bones were laid bare, wrung from 
his lips no other cry than “Woe, woe to Jerusalem!’’ Unable to 
extort any answer from him, they released him as a monomaniac ; and 
every year for seven years, at the great yearly feasts, he traversed the 
city with his wailing cry, answering to no man either bad or good, but 
whether beaten or kindly treated uttering no word but “ Woe 1 ” At 
last, during the siege, he suddenly exclaimed, “ Woe, woe to me also 1 ” 
and a stone from a Eoman catapult laid him dead. 

The blood of St.. James, shed by priests and Zealots, stained the 
Temple court at Jerusalem, in the year ad. 63. Three years had not 
elapsed before the marble floor of the Temple swam with the blood of 
more than eight thousand Zealots, who stabbed each other in internecine 
massacre. Hanan, the prime mover in the martyrdom, perished miser- 
ably. He was seized by the Idumeans, murdered, and his corpse was 
flung out naked to dogs and beasts.^ Six years had not elapsed before 
priests, swollen with hunger, were seen madly leaping into the altar 
flames.^ Seven years had barely elapsed before city and Temple sank 
into charred and blood-stained heaps, and the place, the nation, the 
ritual of Judaism were for ever swept away. 

“ Though the mills of God ^ind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though in patience long He waited, yet He surely grindeth alL’’ 

1 The eulogy which Josephus pronounces on the younger Hanan in his Jewish War 
(iv. 5, § 2), where he attributes to his death the precipitation of the ruin of Jerusalem, 
is quite inconsistent with the severe remarks which he applies to him in the Antiquities 
(xx. 9, § 1). But when he had any purpose to serve, Josephus was not in the least to bo 
trusted. 

2 Hegesippus says that he was maiiyred the year before the siege of Jerusalem ; but 
this does not agree with the date of the Procuratorship of Albinus, and the deposition 
from the Priesthood of the younger Hanan (Jos, Antt. xx. 9, § 1), 
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ORAJ^im xxi; 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPISTLE OP ST. JAMES. 

TivccrBe dh Tronjrcd \6yov. — Jas, i. 22. 

Op the canonicity of the Epistle of St. James there can hardly be a 
reasonable doubt, and there is strong ground for believing it to be 
authentic. It is true that Origen is the first who ascribes it to St. 
James, and he only speaks of it as an Epistle currently attributed to 
him.”^ Clemens of Alexandria, though he wrote on the Catholic 
Epistles, does not appear to have known it.^ Tertullian, from his silence, 
seems either not to have known it, or not to have accepted it as 
genuine. It is not mentioned in the Muratorian Fragment. It is a 
curious fact that even in the pseudo-Clementines it is not directly 
appealed to. It is classed by Eusebius among the Antilegomena,® but 
he seems himself to have accepted it. Theodore of Mopsuestia rejected 
it. On the other hand, there can be little doubt, from the occurrence 
of parallels to its phraseology, that it was favourably known to Clemens 
of Rome, Hennas, Irenaeus, and Hippolytus. Jerome vindicated its 
genuineness against the opinion that it was forged in the name of 
James.'* It is quoted by Dionysius of Alexandria; and it has the 
important evidence of the Peshito in its favour. Thus, the Syrian 
Church received it early, though it was not till the fourth century that 
it was generally accepted by the Greek and Latin Churches. Nor 
was it till A.D. 397 that the Council of Carthage placed it in the 
Canon. On the other han(^ the Jewish-Christian tendencies of the 
Epistle, and what have been called its Ebionising opinions, agree so 
thoroughly with all that we know of James and the Church of 
Jerusalem, that they form a very powerful argument from internal 
evidence in favour of its being a genuine work of the Bishop ” of 
Jerusalem. Suspicion has been thrown on it because of the good 
Greek in which it is wiitten, and because of the absence of the 
essential doctrines of Christianity.® On the first difi&culty I shall touch 
later. The second is rather a proof that the letter is authentic, 


1 Grig, in Joarm, tHy. If we could trust the translation of Kufimis Horn, in 

Gen. xxvl 18), in other parts of his commentaries he spoke of it as St. James s, and 
even called it “ the Divine Epistle. ’’ , , . , i j. t 

2 Cassiodoms says that he wrote upon it, but “ Jude ought to be read for James 

(see Westcott, On the Canon, p. 353). Eusebius only says that Clemens m his Outlin^ 
commented even on disputed books : mean the Epistle of Jude, and the rest oi the 

Catholic Epistles, and that of Barnabas,” &c. 

3 i/o0ev6Tat, (Euseb. ii- 23). , ^ . 

4 De Virr. Illustr. 2. It must, however, be admitted that Jerome s remark is some, 
what vacillating. 

^ .3ee Davidson’s fntro^, i. 303. 
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because otherwise, on this ground, and on the ground of its apparent 
contradiction of St. Paul, it would never have conquered the dog- 
matic prejudices which were an obstacle to its acceptance. The single 
fact that it was known to St. Peter, and had exercised a deep 
influence upon him, is enough to outweigh any deficiency of external 
evidence.^ 

In this Epistle, then, St. James has left us a precious heritage of 
his thoughts, a precious manual of all that was purest and loftiest in 
Jewish Christianity. Having passed into the Church through the 
portals of the Synagogue, and having exulted in joyous obedience to a 
glorious law,^ the Hebraists could not believe with St. Paul that the 
Institutions of Sinai had fulfilled no loftier function than that of 
bringing home to the human heart the latent consciousness of sin. 
They thought that the abrogation of Mosaism would give a perilous 
licence to sinful passions, St. James also writes as one of those who 
clung fast to the prerogatives of Israel, and could not persuade them- 
selves that the coming of the Jewish Messiah, so long expected, would 
have no other national efiect than to deprive them of every exclusive 
privilege, and place them on the same level as the heathens from whom 
they had so grievously suffered. Further than this, his letter shows 
some alarm lest a subjective dogmatism should usurp the place of a 
practical activity, and lest phrases about faith should be accepted as an 
excuse, if not for Antinomian licence, at least for dreamy indifference 
to the duties of daily life. St. J ames keenly dreaded a falling asunder 
of knowledge and action.® His letter might seem at first sight to be the 
most direct antithesis to the Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians and 
the Romans, and to reach no higher standpoint than that of an idealised 
J udaism which is deficient in the specific elements of Christianity. It 
does not even mention the word Gospel. The name of Jesus occurs in 
it but twice. Hothing is said in it of the work of Redemption. Even 
the rules of morality are enforced without any appeal to those specific 
Christian motives which give to Christian morality its glow and 
enthusiasm, and which occur so repeatedly in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. John. “Re ye doers of the word^^ he says, ^^not 
hearers onlyJ^^ “ Who is wise among you ? Let him show forth his 
works with meekness of wisdom.^^^ Adulterers and adulteresses^ know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God “ Take 
the prophets, my brethren, as an example of suffering and of patienceT'^ 
“ Go to now, ye rich, weep and howlf^ Is it possible to deny that there 
is a difference between the tone of these appeals and such as “ / have 
been crucified with ChristT^ “ But I say walk in the Spirits ^^The love 
of Christ constraineth usT^^ “ We were buried with Sim by baptism unto 
death so let m also walk in newness of lifef^^ “As he who called^ 

. 1 See mpra, p. 71* ^ Ps. cxis. passim. s 'W'iesinger, EinL p. 42. 

i. 22. 5 iii. 13. « iv. 4. 7 v. 5. -*• ^ v. 1. 

9 ii. 20. 10 Gal. v. 10. u 2 Cor. v. 14. 12 ijom. vi, 4. 
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you is holpj so become ye holyj^^ This is the message which ye heard 
from the beginning, that we lore one another It 'was the presence of 
such peculiarities which made Luther take up his hasty, scornful, and 
superficial view of the Epistle. “On that account, he said, “the 
Epistle of St. James, compared with them (the Epistles of St. Paul), is 
a veritable straw-Epistle (redd strohern)^ for it lacks all evangelical 
character.”® “This Epistle of James, although rejected by the 
ancients, I praise and esteem good withal, because it setteth not forth 

any doctrine of man But to give my opinion, yet without the 

prejudice of any one, I count it to be no Apostle’s writing, and this is 
my reason : first, because, contrary to St. Paul’s 'writings and all other 
Scriptures, it puts righteousness in works,” on which account he thinks 
that its author was merely “ some good, pious man,” though in other 
places he seems to think that it was 'written by James the son of 
Zebedee.® It was, perhaps, hardly strange that Luther, who did not 
possess the clue by which alone the apparent contradictions to St. Paul 
could be explained, should have arrived at this opinion. To him the 
letter seemed to be in direct antagonism to the truth which had wrought 
his own conversion, and which became powerful in his hands for the 
overthrow of sacerdotal usurpation and the revival of religious faith. 
But this unfavourable opinion of the Epistle lingered on. It is found 
in the Magdeburg centuriators and in StrSbel, who said that, “no 
matter in what sense we take the Epistle, it is always in conflict 'with 
the remaining parts of Holy Writ.” On similar grounds Erasmus, 
Cajetan, Grotius, and Wetstein, hesitated to accept it.® Such views are 
untenable, because they are onesided. We sh^ consider afterwards 
the alleged polemic against St. Paul ; and in judging of the Epistle 
generally we must bear in mind its avowedly practical character, and 
the entire training of the writer and of those to whom it was addressed. 
The purpose for which it was 'written was to encourage the Jewish 


1 1 Pet. i. 15. 2 1 joiin iil IL 

3 Preface to New Testament of 1524, p. 105. 

^ TMs is hardly a fair account of the history of the Epistle and its reception into the 
Canon. 

3 In 1519, he calls it “ wholly inferior to the Apostolic majesty ” (in the seventh 
Thesis against Eck) ; in 1520, “ unworthy of an Apostolic spirit ” (Xte Captir. Babylon.), 
In the JPostills he says it was written by no Apostle, and is “ nowhere fully conformable 
to the true Apostolic character and manner, and to pure doctrine.’’ In his preface to the 
Epistle in 15^ {Werke, xiv. 148), he speaks almost contemptuously. “ He ” (St. James), 
he says, “ has aimed to refute those who relied on faith without works, and is too weak 
f<yr his task in mind, understanding, and woo'ds, mutilates the Scriptures, and thus 
directly {stracks) contradicts Paul and aU Scripture, seeking to accomplish by enforcing 
the law what the Apostles successfully effect by love. Therefore, I will not place his 
Epistle in my Bible among the proper leading books.” Nor did he ever, as is sometimes 
asserted, retract these opinions. His Table Talk shows that he held them to the last, 
and considered St. James irreconcilable with St. Paul [Colloq, Isix. 4). See the quota- 
tion, infra, p. 356). Archdeacon Hare [Misswnofthe Comforter, ii. 815) rightly says that 
“ Luther’s words -cannot always be weighed in jewellers’ scales.” 

® The objections of Schleiermacher, De Wette, Eeuss, Baur, Schwegler, Bitschl, 
Davidson, etc., are based on critical and other grounds. 
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Christians to the endurance of trial by stirring them up to a brighter 
energy of holy living. And in doing this he neither urges a slavish 
obedience nor a terrified anxiety. If he does not dwell, as assuredly he 
does not, on the specific Christian motives, he does not at any rate put 
in their place a ceremonial righteousness. His ideals are the ideals of 
truth and wisdom, not of accurate legahty. The Law which he has in 
view is not the threatful law of Moses, which gendereth to bondage, 
but the royal Law, the perfect Law of liberty, the Law as it was set 
forth in the Sermon on the Mount. He is the representative, not of 
Judaism, but of Christian Judaism — that is, of Judaism in its trans- 
formation and transfiguration. A book may be in the highest sense 
Christian and religious without using the formulas of religion and 
Christianity. The Book of Esther is a Sacred book, a book of the 
inspired Canon, and a book justly valued, though it does not so much as 
mention the name of God. The bottom of the ocean is always pre- 
supposed as existent though it be neither visible nor alluded to. And, 
as we shall see later on, there are passages in the Epistle of St. J ames 
which involve the deepest truths of that Christian faith of which he 
avows himself a humble follower, although it was not his immediate 
object to develop the dogmatic side of Christianity at all If some of 
the weightiest Christian doctrines are not touched upon, there are, on 
the other hand, more references to the discourses of Christ in this 
Epistle than in all the others put together.^ 

If we could be certain of the date of the Epistle, and of the 
characters whom St. James had chiefly in view, some light would 
doubtless be thrown on these peculiarities. But on these subjects we 
are unfortunately in doubt Amid the differing opinions respecting the 
date, I side with those who look upon the Epistle as one of the later, 
not as perhaps the earliest, in the Canon. One or two facts seem 
to point in this direction. On the one hand, the Epistle could not have 
been written after the year a.d. 63, because in that year St. James was 
mai’tyred. On the other hand, the condition and wide dissemination 
of the Churches to which it is addressed 3 the prevalence of the name 
Christ instead of the title “the Christ”;® the growth of respect for 
persons as shown in distinction of seats; the sense of delay in the 
Second Coming,® and other circumstances, make it necessary to assume 
that many years had elapsed since the Day of Pentecost. Further, 
it seems probable that some of St. James’s allusions may find their 
explanation in a state of political excitement, caused by hopes and fears 
which, perhaps, within a year or two of the time when it was written, 
broke out in the wild scenes of the Jewish revolt. Lastly, it seems 
impossible to deny that although St. James may have written his 
arguments about faith and works* without having read what had 

1 See PoUiTiger, First Age of the Church, p. 107 (tr. Oxenham), 

2 U. 7. ® V. 7, 8. 21—26. 
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been written on the same subject by St. Panl,^ and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, still his language finds its most reasonable explanation 
in the supposition that he is striving to remove the dangerous 
inferences to which St. Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith was 
liable when it was wrested by the unlearned and the ignorant.® If so, 
the Epistle cannot have been written more than a year or two before 
St. James’s death, since the date of the Epistle to the Galatians is 
A.D. 57, and that of the Epistle to the Homans a.d. 58. It has been 
urged against this conclusion that if it had been written later than the 
so-called ‘‘Council of Jerusalem” in A.I). 50, it must have contained 
references to the great dispute about the obligations of circumcision. 
But the circumcision question, fiercely as it w^as debated at the time, 
was speedily forgotten ; and it must be borne in mind that St. James is 
writing exclusively to Jews. Again, it has been urged that the trials 
to which he alludes must have been the persecutions at Jerusalem, 
in which Saul and Herod Agrippa L were respectively the chief 
movers. But persecution in one form or other was the chronic trial 
of Jewish as well as of other Christians. To refer to the existence 
of deep poverty as a sign that the Epistle was written about the time 
of the general famine of iuD. 44 is to rely on a very shadowy argument, 
since famines at this period were by no means unfrequent, and poverty 
was the permanent condition of the saints at Jerusalem. I therefore 
disagree with the views of Heander, Alford, and Br. Plumptre, who 
argue for the early date ; and I agree with those of Be Wette, Bishop 
Wordsworth, and many others, who fix the date of the Epistle about 
the year a-D. 61.® 

If, however, the date of the Epistle be uncertain, we have no 
uncertainty about the place where it was written. That is undeniably 
Jerusalem. When once settled in that city, St. James, with the 
natural stationariness of the Oriental, seems never to have left it. 
Its Temple and ritual would have had for him a strong attraction. 
The notion of writing the Epistle may have partly originated from the 

1 It is not necessary to assume in consequence tliat “Apostolical Epistles were 
transcribed by the hundred and circulated broadcast”; or that “copies of what was 
written for Rome or Galatia would be at once despatched hy a special courier to the 
Bishop of Jerusalem” (Plumptre, p. 42). liie Church of Jerusalem was kept well 
acquainted with the movements and tenets of St. Paul, and any of the Passover pilgrims 
from Asia Minor might have informed James of the drift of the Apostle’s arguments, 
and of some of his more striking expressions, even if he could not procure a copy 
of a complete Epistle. 

2 Baur says {Ch. Hist, p. 128), “ It is impossible to deny that the Epistle of James 
presupposes the Pauline doctrine of justification.” He admits that “it may not be 
aimed directly against the Apostle himself,” but says that, if so, “its tendency is 
distinctly anti-Pauline.” Nevertheless, both St. Paul and St. James might, m the sense 
in which they were alone intended, have int^changed each other’s apparently antago- 
nistic formul^. See infra^ pp. 358—369. 

3 Eusebius {H, E. n. 23 ; iii. 11) gives A.D. 69 as the date of St. James’s death, 
apparently because Hegesippus said that the siege happened “ immediately afterwards.” 
But if the narrative of Josephus is correct, St. James could not have been killed later 
than AD. 63. This is the date given by Eusebius in his Chronicon. 
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circumstance that the Jewish high priest sent missives from the Holy 
City, which were received with profound respect throughout the length 
and breadth of the Dispersion. Similarly, the first bishop of the 
metropolis of Christianity was one to whom every Jewish Church 
might naturally look for advice and consolation. The physical allusions 
in the Epistle to oil, and wine, and figs, to salt and bitter springs, 
to the Hausdn, or burning wind of Palestine, and, above all, to the 
former and the latter rain, show that the letter was despatched from 
Jerusalem. Some have supposed that it was written at Joppa; but 
this is only a precarious inference from the allusion to the life of the 
shore and the traffic in the harbour, the fish and the wonders of the sea.^ 
There can, at any rate, be no doubt that it emanated from Palestine. 

In this Palestinian origin I see an explanation of some of the 
phenomena of the Epistle. We see, for instance, why it is that 
St. James seems to be speaking sometimes to Jews and sometimes 
to Christians, sometimes to all the Churches of the Dispersion and 
sometimes almost exclusively to the Churches of Judsea. The difficulty 
vanishes when we remember the position of the writer. He is 
addressing ‘‘the Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion.” It was a 
sufficiently wide range — ^wider than that of any one of the Epistles. 
It included Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, dwellers in 
Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Egypt, the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, strangers at Home, Cretes and Arabians, 
Jews and proselytes.^ But of the varying conditions of these widely- 
scattered communities he could know almost nothing. He could have 
no information about them except such as he might now and then 
derive from the general talk of some Passover pilgrim. He addresses 
them, indeed, as a “ Christian high priest wearing the golden mitre ” 
might have done, or as a sort of ideal Resh GaMtha, or “ Prince of the 
Captivity,” might have addressed his fellow-coimtrymen in later days.^ 
But he could only speak on topics which he might infer to be necessary 
because he saw that they were necessary for the Syrian Churches, with 
whose trials and temptations he had an exclusive familiarity. His 
remarks, for instance, about the conduct of the lich, and the bearing of 
the poor towards them, have created the greatest perplexity. These 
rich men, whose arrogance is described as so outrageous, were they 
Jews, Christians, or Gentiles? I think that I find an explanation 
of his allusions in conduct which he saw daily taking place under his 
own eyes. The Jewish Church at Jerusalem was at that time governed 
by a clique of aristocratic Sadducees. They were men of immense 


1 James i. 6 ; iii. 4 ; iv. 13 (Hausrath, N, Test. Zeitg. 1, § 5). 

2 Acts ii. 9-— 12. The reader will find a sketch of the character of the Jewish 
Dispersion, and of the events which led to it, in my Life of St. Paul, i. pp. 115 — 125. 

3 The Jews of the Dispersion in Babylonia were called “the Gola,” or “Deportation,” 
and they enjoyed a sort of independence under a ruler of their own choice known as the 
Besh Galutka, See on his office, Etheridge, Heir. Lit. 161, seg. 
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wealth, whicli they increased by violent and dishonest exactions. 
Profoundly hated by the people, they were yet kept secure in their 
positions by the close understanding which they usually preserved with 
the Herods and the Homans. Outwardly, therefore, they were treated 
with abject reverence, and in spite of the curses, not loud but deep, 
which were secretly uttered against them, and which were soon to 
burst in vengeance upon their heads, they were able to exercise an 
almost uncontrolled authority. When we read side by side the 
denunciations hurled by St. James against the tyrannous greed and 
cruel insolence of the rich, and the eight-fold and thrice-repeated curse 
of the Talmud^ against the blood-stained and worldly hierarchs who 
disgi*aced the mitre of Aaron, it will be seen, I think, that these 
passages of the Epistle sprang, at least in part, from the indignation 
with which the Christian bishop had witnessed the conduct of the 
detested Boethusim and Beni-Hanan. To their vengeance he at last 
succumbed, and under their avarice and worldliness the Jews of that 
day vainly stmggled. St. James says : — 

“ Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you before the judgment seats ? Do 
they not blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye are called ? ” ^ 

And again — 

Go to now, ye rich men ; weep and howl for the miseries that aball come npon 
you. . . . Behold the hire of the labourers which have reaped down your fields, 

which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth. . . . Ye have lived in pleasure in 

the earth, and been wanton ; ye have nourished your hearts as in a day of slaughter ; 
ye have condemned and killed the just, and he doth not resist you.’* ® 

It is obvious that these remarks could not apply to the treatment of 
the poor by the rich throughout all the Ghettos and Christian commu- 
nities of the world. In the infant Churches, during the whole of the 
first centuiy, there were not many rich.”"^ The few wealthy and noble 
Gentiles who were converted were so far from being able to wield such 
a tyranny as St. James describes, that, in the gatherings of the converts 
they might he under the spiritual supervision of presbyters and 
‘‘bishops ” who occupied no higher earthly rank than that of slaves. 
Moreover, no Christian could have dared to “blaspheme” — that is, to 
speak injuriously of the name of “ Christian ” or of “ Christ.” But St. 
James is not thinking exclusively of Christian communities. He is 
writing of things which were on the horizon of his daily life. Bead 
what the Talmudists say of the priestly families by which he was sur- 
rounded, and his allusions at once become explicable. For thus in the 
tract Yoma (f . 9, a) we find : — 

“ What is meant by Ps. x. 27, ‘ The fear of the Lord prolongeth 
days, but the years of the wicked shall be shortened ’ ? The first clause 

1 BesacMm, 57, a; Tosefta Menacboth; Derenbourg, Palest. 233; Geiger, X7r» 
schrift^ 118. 

2 Jas. ii. 6. 

11 * 


» v,l-6. 


<lCor.i.26. 
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alludes to the 410 years of the first Temple, during which period there 
were but eighteen high priests. But ‘ the years of the wicked shall he 
shortened^ is illustrated by the fact that during the 426 years of the 
second Temple there were more than 300 high priests in succession. So 
that deducting the forty years of Simon the Bighteous, and the eighty 
of Babbi Jochanan, and the ten of Ishmael Ben Phabi, it is evident 
that not one of the remaining high priests lived to hold office for a 
whole year.’’ ^ The supposed fact is unhistorical, but the remark shows 
in what low estimation these later hierarchs were held. 

Again, in the tract Pesachim (57, a) we find one of several repeti- 
tions of the famous malediction on those priestly families : — 

Woe unto the family of Boethus, 

Woe to their bludgeons ! 

Woe to the house of Hanan, 

Woe to their viper hissings ! 

Woe to the family of Canthera 
Woe to their libels ! 

Woe to the family of Ishmael Ben-Phabi, 

Woe to their blows with the fist ! 

“ They are themselves chief priests, their sons are treasurers, their sons-in-law 
saptains of the Temple, and their servants strike the people with their staves.” 

Again, we are told that the Yestibule of the Temple uttered four 
cries — “ Depart hence, sons of Eli, who defile the Temple of the Eternal ! 
Depart, fssachar of Kephar Barkai, who only carest for self, and pro- 
fanest the victims consecrated to Heaven ! ” And again : ‘‘ Open, ye 
gates, let Ishmael Ben Phabi enter, the disciple of Phinehas (son of EH), 
to do the duties of high priest ; open, let John, son of Nebedseus, enter, 
the disciple of gluttons, to gorge himself with victims.” ^ 

Tales of these priests — their luxury, their gluttony, their simony, 
their avarice, their atheism — long lingered in the hearts of the people. 
They told how this Issachar, in his fastidious insolence, had had silk 
gloves made to prevent the soiling of his hands while he sacrificed ; of 
the calves which John, son of Nebedseus had devoured, and the tuns of 
wine which he had drunk; how Martha, daughter of Boethus, had 
bought the priesthood for her husband Joshua, son of Gamala, for two 
bushels of gold denarii, and had carpets spread from her house to tlie 
Temple when she went to see him sacrifice ; how the house of Hanan 
deHberately raised the price of doves, in order to make gain out of the 
poor, tni they were Hberated from this tyranny by GamaHel, the grand- 
son of Hillel ; how Eliezer Ben Oharsom went to the Temple in a robe 
which had cost 20,000 minae, and which was so transparent that the 
other priests forbade him to wear it.® Even Josephus bears witness to 

1 Hershon, Talm, Miscell. p. 107. All insolent priests were supposed to be descended 
from Pashur, the son of Immer. Kiddushin, f, 70 6. (id. p. 244). 

2 Pesachim, lx,, and Kerithoth, 28, a. 

s Yoma 35, 6. See Baphall, Hist, of Jews, ii. 370 ; Giatz, Oesch. de Juden, iii. 321 ; 
Derenbourg, JPalest. p. 233, seqq., and my Idfe of Christ, ii. 330—342, where the original 
references are given. 
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the ruthless extortion and cruelty with which they defrauded the infe- 
rior priests of their dues until they were almost reduced to the verge of 
starvation.^ In the section which follows his account of the murder of 
J ames, he says that the greedy procurator Albinus cultivated the friend- 
ship of Joshua, the high priest, and the other chief priests, and joined 
with them in robbing the threshing-floors by violence, and that for this 
reason some of the priests died from inability to recover the tithes which 
were their sole means of sustenance. 

]But, while he thus alluded to the state of things in Jerusalem, there 
can be no doubt that St. James mainly intended to address Christians. 
Otherwise he would have added some explanation of his simple title, 
“James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” ^ ^sTor could 
he otherwise have said, “ My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord 
J esus Christ, the Lord of Glory, with respect of persons ; ” ® nor again, 
“ Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord.” ^ How 
is it, then, that the Epistle contains none of the rich and advanced 
Christology of many other Epistles? that the allusions to specific 
Christian doctrine and motive are so rare ? How is it that the word 
“ gospel ” does not once occur in it ? that Christianity is still viewed 
under the aspect of Law, though truly of an idealised and royal Law ? 
that the general tone of appeal is much more like that of John the Baptist 
than that of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John? How is it that next to 
the moral parts of the Sermon on the Mount, St. James is most frequent 
in his references to books of apocryphal wisdom, written by unconverted 
J ews ? How is it that there are whole sections which might have been 
written by an Epictetus or a Marcus Aurelius ? I think that the reason, 
and the only reason, which can be given, is that while he is vyriting in 
the first instance to Christians, he is thinking to a great extent of J ews. 
The Christians were few, the Jews many. He has begun by saying that 
he is writing to the Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion, and he meant his 
letter to be delivered primarily to the Christians among them. But the 
Christians whom he has in view were also Jews. He does not even 
allude to the Gentiles. The converts whom he addresses had never 
thought of deserting the ceremonies, or abandoning what they imagined 
to be the exclusive privileges of the chosen seed.^ And he was himself 
a Jew, living among Jews, and living in all respects as a Jew of the 
strictest orthodoxy, reverenced even by many who regarded his belief in 
Christ as a mere aberration — a mere excrescence on his Judaic devotion. 
It was from Jews, not from Christians — ^it was because of accuracy in 

1 1 8; 9,§2. M.l. f ^,1, 

4 V. 7. See other distinctively Christian allusions in i. 18 : “ Of His own will begat 
He us by the word of truth ; ” ii. 7 : “ Do they not blaspheme that worthy name by 
which ye ai*e called ? ” v. 6 ; “ Ye condemned and killed the Just ; ” v, 14 ; “ Anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lor4.” 

® We have observed the same phenomena of a sort of dual consciousness as to the 
readers whom he is addressing ip St. Paul’s Epistl§ the Bomftps. See Jpife <md Work 
ofSt* JPatd, ii.l68, 169, 
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Jewisb. observances, not for strictness of Christian morality — that he 
had received the surname of “ the Just.” Let it be borne in mind that, 
alike amid Jews and Gentiles, the distinction between the Jew and 
the Christian was infinitely less wide in the first generation after Christ’s 
death than it afterwards became. St. Paul, even after he had written 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, did not hesitate to exclaim 
before the assembled Sanhedrin, Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of 
Pharisees,” and to reduce the whole question between him and them to 
a question of believing in the Resurrection. As a Nazarite, as an heir 
of David, as having priestly blood in his veins, as one whose faithful- 
ness was Icnown to all the dwellers in J erusalem, and to all who visited 
it, as a Jew who walked in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Law blameless, James might well consider it his duty to address 
words of warning and exhortation, primarily indeed to the Christian 
Churches of Judaea, but through them to all his countrymen. To him 
the Church is still not only Ecclesia (v. 14), but the Synagogue (ii. 2)— 
a word which even the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews seems pur- 
posely to avoid, but which was used exclusively by the Ebionites.^ 
When alluding to the object of faith, he speaks not of Christ, but of 
“ One God ” (ii 19). He warns against swearing by the heaven and by 
the earth (v. 12), which we know &om the Gospels (Matt. v. 33) to have 
been common formulae of Jewish adjuration. He saw in Jews the 
catechumens of Christianity, and in Christians the ideal Jews. The fact 
is, that alike in the real and in the traditional St. James we sec the 
traces of views which distinguished three parties of Jewish Christians 
in the first century, and winch continued to exist in three classes of 
Jewish Christians in the second. Like St Paul and like the Hazarenes, 
he did not insist on the observance of Mosaism by the Gentiles, yet, 
like the milder Ebionites, he appears to have leaned — or, at any rate, 
his followers leaned-— to the belief that even for Gentiles they might be 
of great importance j and. Like the Essene or ascetic J udaists, ho per- 
sonally adopted the rigid practices which may have been to him a valu- 
able training in self-discipline, but which the Colossian and other 
heretics regarded as constituting a legal righteousness. To us the name 
“Jewish Christian” may seem almost an oxymoron — a juxtaposition of 
contrary terms. We see with St. Paul — ^whose opinions had been the 
result of special Divine training — ^that between the bondage of cere- 
monialism and the freedom of Christianity — between the righteousness 
of legal ordinances and justification 1^ faith — there is a profound anti- 
thesis. But it was impossible that it could wear this aspect to the early 
Christians, We view the matter after nineteen centuries of Christian 
experience; they were the immediate heirs ^f nineteen centuries of 
J ewish history. 

But while in the first line of his letter St, J ames testifies to his own 


) Epiphan. Afoer. xxx, 18 . 
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faith, he must have known that his words would be received with re- 
spect by genuine Hebrews, and that it would be useless to enforce the 
lessons which he wished to impress upon all his countrymen by appeals 
distinctively Christian. His whole nation was in a state of wild tumult^ 
swayed by passion and worldliness y indulging in the fierce language of 
hatred, fanaticism, and conceit y becoming godless in their tone of 
thought; relying on the orthodoxy of Monotheism ; careless and selfish 
in the duties of life ; forgetful of the omnipotence of prayer. And the 
Christians whom he is addressing, being Jews, participated in these 
dangers. He wished to make the Christians better Christians, to teach 
them a truer wisdom, a purer morality. He wished to make them 
better Christians by making them better Israelites ; and he wished to 
convert the Israelites into being worthier members of the common- 
wealth of Israel before he could win them to become heirs of the 
covenant of the better promise. If we bear these circumstances in 
mind, if we also remember that his letter is not intended for a 
dogmatic treatise, but for the moral exhortation of one to whom 
the Law means the rule of life as Jesus had taught it, we shall be 
better able to judge of the rashness which has only condemned or 
slighted this Epistle because it has failed to understand the true purpose 
of the writer. 

Again, to grasp the full meaning of St. James, we must appreciate 
the passionate earnestness of one whose ideA* is too stem to admit of 
(my compromise with the aims and pleasures of the world. 

L Critics have spoken of the Ess&nism and the Ehionism of the 
Epistle. But although “ help and mercy ” were special duties of the 
Essene, and though St. J ames writes mercy upon his flag,” there is 
no trace that he was an Essene. Doubtless he sympathised with many of 
the views of that singular body. Any Essene might have spoken just 
as St. James does about oaths, and riches, and merchandise, and the 
virtue of silence, and the duty of checking wrath but so might any 
Christian who had studied, as St. James had studied, the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The later Ebionites represented Judaism when 
it had passed into heresy. The views and tendencies of the early 
Christians in Jerusalem, before they had been modified by the teach- 
ings of experience, were only Ebionite in a sense perfectly innocent. 
In these views and tendencies St, James shared, but he did not fall 
into the extravagant exaggeration by which they were subsequently 
caricatured, 

ii. Some, again, have seen in the expressions of St. James an Orphic 
colouring ; but of this we require much stronger proof than the phrases 
the engrafted word,” or “ the wheel of being ” (iiL 6), even though 
those phrases may be illustrated by parallels in the writiugs of Pytha- 


1 Comp. Jas. i. 19 ; ii. 5, 13 ; iv. 13 ; v. 12 ; with Josephus, jBeZZ. Jad. IL 8, 6, and 
Philo, Quod onmispr^, Uh,, § 12 (Hilgenfeld, JEivleit, p. 539). 
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goreans.^ Undoubtedly, however, we find a peculiarity of the Epistle in 
the extreme frequency of the parallels between its language and that 
of other writers. These are so numerous that I have no space to wiite 
them out at length, but no careful reader can entirely miss them.- 
They show how strong was the originality which could absorb infiuences 
from many different sources, and yet maintain its own perfect independ- 
ence. In this respect the Epistle of St. J ames differs remarkably from 
the Epistle of St. Clemens of Home. St. James, even while he borrows 
alike from Jewish prophets and from Alexandrian theosophists, fuses 
their language into a manifesto of Judaic Christianity by the heat and 
vehemence of his own individuality. He strikes lightning into all he 
borrows. St. Clemens is far more passively receptive. He has the 
amiable and conciliatory catholicity which leads him to adopt the moral 
teaching of all schools ; but he has none of the individual force which 
might have enabled him to infuse into what he has borrowed an in- 
dividual force. 

iii. The style of St. James, as compared with his tone of thought, 
presents the singular combination of pure, eloquent, and even rhythmical 
Greek, with the prophetic vehemence and fiery sternness of the Hebrew 
prophet. The purity of the Greek idiom has been made a ground for 
doubting the genuineness of the Epistle.® But the objection is without 
weight. Palestine — even Galilee — ^was in those days bilingual James 
had probably spoken Grdlfe from his birtL He would therefore find 
no difficulty in writing in that language, and his natural aptitude may 
have given him a better style than that of many of his countrymen.^ 
But even if not, what difficulty is there in the supposition that St. 
James, like St. Peter, employed an “interpreter,”® or adopted the 
common plan of submitting his manuscript to the revision of some 
accomplished Hellenist ? The thoughts, the order of them, and the tone 


^ The hexameter in i 17 (where the word Stoprjjxa is unknown to the N. T. in this 
sense), and the expression “ Father of lights ” have been suspected of being borrowed 
from Alexandrian sources. For the latter see Dan. viii. 10. 

2 Every chapter will furnish parallels to passages in the Sermon on the Mount (see 
Matt. V. 3, 4, 10—12, 22, 24, 33-37, 48 ; vi. 14, 15, 19, 24 ; vii. 1—5, 7—12, 21—23) and 
the eschatological discourse (Mark xiu. 7, 9, 29, 32). For the very remarkable and close 
parallels to the Book of JScclesiasticvs, comp. i. 6, 8—12, 13, 19, 23, 25 ; iii. 5, 6, respec- 
tively with Ecclus. XX. 15 ; xli. 22 ; i. 28 ; xv. 11 ; v. 11 ; xx. 7 ; xii. 11 ; xiv. 23 ; xxviii. 
10, 19 (especially in the Greek). For parallels to the Book of Wisdom, comp. Jas. i. 
10, 11, 17, 20 ; ii. 21 ; iv. 14 ; v. 1-^, with Wisdom ii. 8 ; v. 8 ; vii. 17 — 20 ; xii. 16 ; x 
5 ; V. 9—14 ; ii. 1 — 24. For parallels to the Book of Proverbs, comp. i. 5, 6, 12, 19, 21 
iii. 5 ; iv. 6 ; v. 20, respectively with Prov. iiL 5, 6 ; xxiii. 34 ; iii. 11 ; Eccl v. 2 ; Prov. 
XXX. 12 ; xvi. 27 ; iii. ^ ; x 12. Many more might be added, but the student who will 
verify these references for himself vsill see how fuUy the points mentioned in the text 
are proved. 

^ E g., De Wette asks, How could James vmte such good Greek? 

^ Incomparably better, for instance, than that of St. John in the Apocalypse. 

® St. hlark and a certain Glaucias are both mentioned as ‘“'interpreters ” of St. Peter. 
Of the latter — claimed as an authority by the Basilidians — nothing is known ; but StJ 
Mark may have acted as “interpreter” to St. Peter rather when he needed Latin at 
Rome than when he wrote in Greek. 
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in -vYiiicli they are expressed, are exactly such as we should have ex- 
pected, from all that we know of the wiiter. The form of expression 
may easily have been corrected by any literary member of the Church 
of Jerusalem. But the accent of authority, the noble sternness, the 
demand for unwavering allegiance to the laws of God — even the poetic 
parallelisms^ — are all his own. When Sehleiermacher speaks of “much 
bombast ” in the Epistle, and describes the style as being “ in part 
ornate, in part clumsy,” it is because he criticises it from a wrong stand- 
point. It is like Voltaire criticising .^schylus or Shakspeare. It is 
due to the application of Hellenic canons to Semitic genius. The style 
of St. J ames is formed on the Hebrew prophets, as his thoughts are in- 
fluenced by the Hebrew gnomologists. ** He has nothing of the Pauline 
method of dialectic ; he is never swept away, like St Paul, by the tide 
of his own impassioned feeling. His moral earnestness glows with the 
steady light of a furnace, never rushes with the uncontrolled force of a 
conflagmtion. The groups of thoughts follow each other in distinct sec- 
tions, which never interlace each other, and have little or no logical 
connexion or systematic advance. He plunges in mediae res with each 
new topic ; says first in the plainest and most straightforward manner 
exactly what he means to say, and enforces it afterwards with strong 
diction, passionate ejaculations, rapid interrogatives, and graphic simili- 
tudes. He generally begins mildly, and with a use of the word 
“brethren,” but as he dwells on the pointiis words seem to grow in- 
candescent with the writer’s vehemence.^ In many respects his style 
resembles that of a fiery prophetic oration rather than of a letter. The 
sententious form is the expression of a practical energy which will 
tolerate no opposition. The changes — often apparently abrupt — ^fr*om 
one topic to another ; short sentences, which seem to quiver in the 
mind of the hearer from the swiftness with which they had been 
launched forth ; the sweeping reproofs, sometimes unconnected by con- 
junctions,® sometimes emphasised by many conjunctions;^ the manner 
in which the phrases seem to catch fire as the writer proceeds; 
the -vivid freshness and picturesque energy of the expressions;*^ — 
all make us fancy that we are listening to some great harangue which 
has for its theme the rebuke of sin and the exhortation to righteous- 
ness, in order to avert the awfulness of some imminent crisis. The 
powder of his style consists in the impression which it leaves of the 
burning sincerity and lofty character of the author. 

iv. For these reasons it is almost impossible to write an analysis of 
the Epistle. The analysis is only a catalogue of the subjects with which 

1 Bishop Jebb, Sacred lAteraL p. 273. 

2 As specimens of his method in these rei^ects see ii. 1 — ^13 ; iv. 11 , 12 . 

* Asyndeton, or absence of conjunctions, Jas. v. 3 — 6.^ 

** Polysyndeton, or multiplicity of conjunctions, Jas. iv. 13. 

® What the ancient critics call Setvdrji?. St. James is a perfect autocrat in the use of 
words. He abounds in Tmgax l^gomena, or expressions either not found elsewhere oz 
not in the Kew Testament. These are mentioned in the notes. 
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it deals.^ Writing to those who are suffering trials, he exhorts them to 
endurance, that they may lack nothing (L 1 — 4). But if they lack 
wisdom, they must ask God for it, and desire it with whole-heartedness 
^5 — 8). The enemy of whole-heartedness is often worldly wealth, and 
he therefore tells them how blessed poverty may be, and how transitoiy 
are riches (9 — 11). Since poverty is in itself a trial, he shows the 
blessedness of enduring the trials which come from God. But there are 
trials which, while they come in the semblance of trials from God, have 
their origin in lust and their end death (12 — 15). It is only the good 
and perfect gifts which come from God ; above all, the gift of our birth 
by the Word of Truth (16—18). Let them iu meekness and in purity 
live worthily of that Word of Truth (19 — 21) ; let them be doers, and 
not mere hearers of it (22 — 25); let them learn to distinguish 
between external service and the true ritual of loving unselfishness 
(26, 27). 

Then passing to some of their special national faults, he first sternly 
rebukes the respect of persons, which was contrary to Christ’s ideal, and 
a RiT> against the perfect law of liberty (ii. 1 — 13). It is, perhaps, 
because he saw the origin of this selfish arrogance and abject servility 
in the reliance which they placed on a nominal orthodoxy, that he enters 
into the question about faith and works, to show that the former, in his 
sense of the word, is dead, and therefore valueless without the latter 
(U— 26). it 

Then he powerfully warns them against the sins of the tongue in 
passion and controversy (iii. 1 — 12) ; and, to show that the loudest and 
angriest talker is not therefore in the right, he draws a contrast between 
true and false wisdom (13 — 18). 

The source of the evils on which he has been dwelling is the 
unbridled lust which springs from worklliness. They need humility, 
and the determination to fight against sin, and sincere repentance (iv. 
1 — 10), which will show itself in an avoidance of evil speaking (11, 12), 
and in a deeper sense that their life is wholly in God’s disposing hands 
(13—17). 

1 Ewald arranges it in seven divisions, followed by three shorter paragraphs : — 

i, 2 — 18. On trials. 

i. 19 — 27< How we ought to hear and do Ood’s Word. 

ii. 1 — 13. Right behaviour in general. 

ii. 14—26. The relation between Faith and Works. 

iii. 1 — ^18. Control of the tongue is true wisdom, 

iv 1 — 12. The evils of strife. 

iv. 13 — V. 11. Penis of the rich, and duty of endurance with reference to the 
coming of Christ. 

(i ) V. 12. The sinfulness of needless oaths. 

(ii.) V. 13 — ^18. The power of prayer, especially in sickness. 

(iii.) V. 19, 20. The blessing of converting others. 

The reader perhaps think some of the divisions somewhat artificial, especially as 
Ewald himself describes them. But there is nothing surprising in the general fact that a 
Jewish Christian should arrange his work with some reference to numerical symmetry ; 
and Ewald points out that the number three prevails in ii. 19, m. 15, and the number 
seven in m. 17. 
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After this he bursts into a strong denunciation of the rich who live 
in pride, oppression, and self-indulgence (v. 1 — 6), while he comforts the 
poor, and counsels them to patience (7 — 11). Then he warns against 
careless oaths (12), gives counsels for the time of sickness (13 — 15), 
advises mutual confession of sins (16), dwells once more on the efficacy 
of prayer, as shown in the example of Elijah (16 — 20), and ends some- 
what abruptly with a weighty declaration of the blessedness of conveii;- 
ing others. 

V. If it be asked what is the one predominant thought in the 
Epistle, its one idea and motive, the answer seems to be neither (as 
some have supposed) the blessedness of enduring temptation — ^though 
this is very prominent in it nor a polemic against mistaken impres- 
sions respecting justification by faith, though that occupies an important 
section f nor an Ebionising exaltation of the poor over the rich, though 
the rich are sternly warned nor a contrast between the friendship of 
the world and the enmity of God.^ Each of these topics has its own 
weight and importance, but to bring any of them into exclusive promi- 
nence is to confuse the general with the special. The general object, as 
is shown again and again, is to impress the conviction that Christian 
faithfulness must express itself in the energy and action of loving 
service.® “ Temptations,” indeed, occupy a large share in his thoughts, 
but he wished his readers to try against them the expulsive power of 
good affections.” The ritualism of active love and earnestness in prayer 
are with him the means of perfection.® 

vi. It is this object which gives to the Epistle its controversial 
aspect. St. Paul says that a man is justified by faith; St. James, that 
he is justified by works ; but St. James is using the word '‘faith ” from 
the standpoint of Jewish realism, not of Paulme ideality. With both 
of these Apostles the Law is an inward, not an outward thing; a 
pimciple of liberiy, not a yoke of bondage ; a word of truth ; a living 
impulse of fruitful activity implanted in man.^ Seeing the danger of 
doctrinal formalism, St. James writes to counteract its unpractical 
tendencies, and to furnish us — ^from the standpoint, indeed, of Jewish 
Christianity, but stOl of an enlightened, liberal, and spiritualised form 
of it — ^the delineation of the Christian as he ought to be, “ as a perfect 
man in the perfection of the Christian life, which can only be properly con- 
ceived as a perfect work.” And from this point of view his letter was 

1 Jas. i. 3 and 4, vvOfMOV^ ; 12, /xaicaptos ai^ip, 09 xnrOfievet • V. 7, fJUUCpoBvfi'i^traTe ovv, aSeX^ot 
. . . fjLoKpoSv/jiwv ; 8, fuuepoSvfiTjaraTf xtu v/itis ; it), viroSetyfia \a/3en . • . rqs /juuepoBv/xta^ ; 
11, VTTOfievovraf, 

2 ii. 10—26. 

» ii. 1-7 ; iv. 1—10 ; v. 1—6. 

* iv. 4, 5 (1 J. ii 15 — 17), and he opposes special forms of worldliness in i, 2 — 15 ; ii 
1—4 ; iii. 1—18 ; iv. 13, 14. 

M. 4, 22 ; ii 14—26 ; iii. 13—17 ; iv. 17 ; etc. 

® St. James dwells on this word, i. 3, 25; iii. 2; v. 4 ; “Tont dans l’4criture est 
Tid^al ” (Ad. Monod). He speaks of prayer in i 5; iv. 2, 3, 8 ; v. 13-^18. 

7 \6yot eu^vrof. jas. i 21. 
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a valuable contribution to tbe formation of a Catliolic Christianity. 
There is nothing harshly intended in its statement of the counter- 
aspect of the truth which St. Paul had proclaimed. St. Paul would 
himself have rebutted the one-sided distoi’tion of his views ; and he who 
opposes one-sided tendencies always does a useful work. It is a duty of 
Catholic Christianity to adjust one truth with another, and to place 
apparent contraries in their position of proper equilibrium.^ It is 
inevitable — ^it is even desirable — ^that men should approach truth from 
many points of view. We can only hope to gain completeness of vision 
by combining their separate results. It is certain that we ourselves 
shall be more inclined, by temperament and training, to dwell on one 
aspect of truth than we shall on others. Yet it is not therefore neces- 
sary that we should become party men.' It is possible to insist upon 
party truths without being tainted by party spirit. There existed at 
least three marked parties in the early Christian Church — the parties of 
Jewish, of Alexandrian, and of Pauline Christianity. There were many 
Christians who would not identify themselves with any of these parties, 
but who aimed at being many-sided, conciliatory, catholic. Now St. 
James stood at the head of the party of Jewish Christians, though his 
followers thrust him more prominently into this position than he would 
have himself desired,^ But if we would see the depth of difference 
which separates him from the Jewish Christians to whom the party- 
view was everything, and the common Chiistianity was, by comparison, 
as nothing, we shall be able to judge of it by reading his Epistle side by 
side with the poisonous innuendoes and rancorous calumnies of the 
pseudo-Clementines. Thdr polemic consisted in secretly maligning the 
views and character of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The polemic of St. 
James issued in the delineation of the moral character of a Christian 
man. The paify controversialists only fostered mutual hatred and 
opposition ; St James drew so noble a picture of Christian faithfulness 
that, as has well been said, a Church which lived in sincere accord- 
ance with his lessons would in no respect dishonour the Christian 
name.” 

In proceeding to examine the Epistle of St. J ames, we shall do so 
with deeper interest if we bear in mind that it is yet another appeal of 
a great Christian writer t6 J ews and J ewish Christians shortly before 
the final destruction of their separate nationality. St. Paul had shown 
them the eternal superiority of the new to the old covenant. St. Peter 
had shown them how Christianity was the true kingdom, the royal 
priesthqod, the theocratic inheritance. Apollos, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, had furnished them with a masterly proof that Christians had 
the true priesthood, which could alone admit any man into the heavenly 
sanctuary. St. James calls them to obey the royal Law, the law of 

1 See the few but weighty remarks of Baur, Ch, Hist. pp. 128—130, though he unfor- 
tunately denies the genuineness of the Epistle. 

' Acts XV, 24, ‘‘to whom we gave no such commandment” 
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liberty. Thus they had been shown by St. Paul and Apollos that the 
rejection of Christianity, or apostasy from it, was the rejection of, or 
apostasy from, grace to sin—from the substance to the shadow. St. 
Peter had warned them against murmuring and faithless impatience; 
St. James sternly sets before them the perils of insincerity and double- 
mincledness. And the common message of all is that Jews who had 
embraced the faith of Christ should hope and endure, and be faithful 
unto the end. 

vii. In one respect the Epistle is unique. Alone of the twenty 
Epistles of the New Testament, it begins with no benediction, and ends 
with no message of peace.^ We might, perhaps, see in this fact a 
reflexion of the unbending character of the writer. He was a man 
who in many respects stood alone, and whose manner it was to say 
what he had to say without formula or preamble, in tbe fewest and 
simplest words. The times demanded sternness and brevity. They 
resembled the days which had called forth the sixfold woe of Isaiah- on 
gre^, and Ir^ry, and unbelief, and pride, and iiyustice, and the 
reversal of moral truths ; and which had forced him to end those woes 
with the denunciation of terrible retribution. Hollow professions of 
religion, empty shows and shadows of faith, partiality and respect of 
persons, sla-vdsb id olaty of, riches, observance of some of God’s com- 
mandments, together with open^and impious defiance of others ; arrogant 
assumption of the office of religious teaching without due call\nd 
authority ; encouragement and patronage of those who themselves 
up to be spiritual guides ; sins of tbe tongue ; evil spe&ng against 
man and God ; envying and strife ; factions and party feuds ; wars and 
fightings ; adulteries ; pride and revelry ; sordid wqrldliness and pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence ; a Babel-Hke bu3dmg~up* of secular plans 
and projects, independently of God^s will, and against it ; vainglonous 
di^lay of wealth ; hard-heartedness towards those 1^ whose industiy 
that wealth is, acquired ; self-indulgence and sensuality ; an obstinate 
continuance in that temper ' of unbelief which rejected and crucified 
Christ; “these,” as we see from this Epistle, “were the sins of the 
last days of J erusalem ; for these she was to be destroyed by God ; for 
these she was destroyed ; and her children have been scattered abroad, 
and have now been outcasts for near two thousand years. . . 

Amid such circumstances, St. James, the Apostle and Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, wrote this Epistle — an Epistle of warning to Jerusalem — the last 
warning ifc received from the Holy Spiifit of God. He thus discharged 
the work of a Hebrew Prophet and of a Christian Apostle. He came 
forth as a Christian Jeremiah and a Christian Malachi. A Jeremiah 
in denouncing woe ; a Malachi sealing up the roll of Divine prophecy 

1 This might be said also of the First Epistle of St. John ; but that Epistle — even if 
we do not accept the view that it was sent to accompany the Gospel — has no epistolary 
address, aud is more of the nature of a treatise than an Epistle* 

3 Is. V. 1—30. 
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to Jerusalem; and not to Jerusalem only, but to che Jews throughout 
the world, who were connected with J erusalem by religious worship and 
by personal resoi*t to its great festal anniversaries. The Epistle of St, 
James is the farewell voice of Hebrew prophecy,”^ 


CHAPTER XXn. 

THE EPISTLE OP ST. JAMES. 

** C3iriatiaiioruiii ouuiis religio sine scelere et macula vivere.” — Lactantius. 

“What a noble man speaks in this Epistle! Deep unbroken patience in 
suffering! Greatness in poverty! Joy in sorrow! Simplicity, sincerity, firm 
direct confidence in prayer ! . . . How he wants action ! Action I not words, not 
dead faith I ” — Herder. 

As we have now learnt all that we can about the author of the Epistle, 
and the circumstances under which he wrote, we shall be in a better 
position to understand rightly his solemn teaching. 

“James, a slave of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ,”^ — such is 
the title which he assumes, and the only personal word in his entire 
Epistle.® It was a simple title, and yet in his eyes, as in those of 
the other Apostles, nobler than any other badge which he could adopt, 
for they all felt that they were “ bought wifcli a price.” He will not 
call himself an Apostle, because in the highest technical sense he is not 
an Apostle, since he is not one of the Twelve.'^ He had no need of any 
such title to command the attention of Christians, among whom he 
exercised unquestioned authority, and it was not a title which would 
be recognised among the unconverted Jews, whom he also desired 
to address. Xor, again, will he call himself ‘‘a brother of the Lord.” 
That was a claim which was thrust into prominence on his behalf 
by others, hut it is not one which he would himself have approved. 
It reminded him, perhaps painfully, of the wasted opportunities of those 


1 Bisbop "Wordsworth, whom I quote the more gladly because I dissent widely from his 
exGgetical views. 

^ This and ii, 1 are the only passages in which the names ** Jesus or Chnst** occur, but 
by no means the only references to Kim. See supra, p, 315. Bengel says that it might have looked 
like pride if he had seemed to speak too much of Jesus after the flesh. The real solution of the 
matter lies in the object and character of the Epistle. He does not, indeed, mention Christ in 
Ms speech (Acts xv. 14—21) ; but that was brief and purely special. The wording of ii. 1, and 
the association of Jesus with God the Father in this verse, clearly shows that to St. James the 
Lord was not the aveptoiroi of the Ebionites; nor would James have called himself “a 

slave” of any mortM man. See CTirtsfoZogric, L 95. 

s virep tray SI Koa-fitKov ... to SovAot etvax Xpiorou Ka\X<am^6ixevOL tovto yvc5pt(r/xa iauriav 

/BovAorroi 7roietar0at ((Ecumen.) j Rom. i. 1; 2 Fet, i, 1, etc. ; 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23. 

* The thirteen Apostles were appointed by the Lord; St. James, St. Clemens, and others by 
the Apostles"* (Apost. CcnsU, il 55). 
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years in wliicli he had not believed on Him ; nor could he forget 
with what marked emphasis the Lord Jesus, from the beginning of 
His public ministry, had set aside as of no spiritual significance the 
claims of fleshly relationship. Of the risen, of the glorified, of the 
Eteinal Christ, he was in no sense “the brother,’’ but “the slave. 

1 cannot imagine that he would have listened without indignation to 
the name coifierred on him by the heated partisanship of those who 
in after days called him “the brother of God.” The name would have 
shocked to its inmost depths the feeling which every Jew imbibed from 
the earliest training of his childhood respectmg the n othin gness of pian 
and the a wfulness and ui^prqachahie majesty of GocL He was, 
in a secondary and carnal sense, a half-brother of J esus in His earthly 
humiliation; but he must have learnt from the words of the Lord 
Himself that this kinsmanship in the flesh could hardly redeem from 
unconscious blasphemy a name so confusing, so unwarrantable, and 
so unscriptural, as “brother of God.” In the only sense in which 
the word could have any meaning, every faithful Christian was m 
all respects as much “a brother of God” as he. That he was, in 
common parlance, “ a brother of ffim who was called the Christ,” there 
was no need for him to mention. It was a fact known to every J ew of 
the Dispersion who visited Jerusalem at the yearly feasts, and it even 
stands as a description of St. James on the indifferent page of the 
Jewish historian. 

“ To the twelve tribes that are in the Dispersion,® giving them joy.”® 
The ten tribes had, as a body, been indistinguishably lost among the 
nations into whose countries they had been transplanted;^ but there 
were probably some communities, and certainly many families, which 
had preserved their genealogy, and still took pride in the thought that 
they belonged to this or that tribe of ancient Israel.® And the nation 
never lost the sense of its ideal unity. Tlie number “twelve” was 
to the Jews a symbolic number. Three ” was to them the sacred 
number, the number of spirit, the number of the life that is in God ; 
“/ow” was the number which symbolised Divine Providence; 
“twelve” (4 x 3) was the number of Heavenly completeness, the 
number of the consummation of the Kingdom of God.® Hence St. 
Paul also speaks of “the dodekaphulon,^''^ our “twelve-tribed nation,” 


1 Eoitt.i. 1; 2 Pet. LI; Judel. . *r •• ok 

9 See Life and WorTe of St. Paul, L 115, seq. The word Ihaspora occtjis m John vu. 35; 
1 Pet. i. 1 ; fmd in the LXX. of Ps. cxlvi. 2 ; Deut. xxviiL 25. 

Dean Plumptre points out that the first appearance of the fiction that the Ten Tri^s 
somewhere preserved as one body is in 2 Esdr, xiii. 39—47, where the author says that y the 
determination to keep their own statutes, “ they took this counsel among themselves, that they 
would leave the multitude of the heathen, and go forth into a farther countay, where never 
maaiHnd dwelt.” The Talmud recognises their entire dispersion. Thus Eabbi Ashe said, If 
a Gentile should betroth a Jewess, the betrothal may not now be inv^d , he may he a des^ 
dant of one of the Ten Tnhcs, and so of the seed of Israel ” (Tevamoth, f t). Jhe Ten 

Tribes will never be restored (Deut. xxviii. 25) ... so says E. Akhiva (Sanhedrin, f, HO* oj, 

5 E.g., the widow Anna, who was of the tribe of Asher. ' ^ ^ 

• See Herzog. Real, Mcycl.t *. v. Zahlen; Lange, Apocalypse, Introd., § 6, a, 

7 Acta xxvL 7. 
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and St. John, in the Apocalypse, echoes in various forms ^ the 
conception of the Elect of the Twelve Tribes in Heaven which had 
been involved in the promise of Christ, “Ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones judging the Twelve Tribes of Israel.”^ 

It is a cuiious and undesigned coincidence that this letter, and 
the encyclical letter from the Church of Jerusalem, of which St. James 
was the main author, are the only two Christian letters in the New 
Testament which begin with the greeting “giving them joy.’’^ It was 
distinctively the Creek salutation. The Jewish was Shalom — 
“ Peace.’’^ St. Paul, wishing to combine in his salutations all that was 
most blessed alike in ethnic and in spiritual life, combines the two 
national methods of salutation in his etpvvv, ‘‘ grace and peace,” 

which in his pastoral Epistles is tenderly amplified into “grace, mercy, 
and peace.” 

I have here rendered the word by “giving them joy”® because it 
forms the transition to the opening passage, “My brethren, count 
it all joy.” This mode of transition by the repetition of a word — which 
is technically known as duadiplosis — is very characteristic of this 
Epistle, and forms, in fact, the writer’s ordinary method of passing from 
one paragraph to another.® The remainder of the chapter — the 
phraseology of which I will endeavour to elucidate in the notes, and the 
general bearing in the text — ^nms as follows : — 

“Count it all joy,^ my bretiiren,® when ye suddenly fall into varied 
temptations,® recognising that the testing of your faith works endurance; 
but let endurance have a perfect work,^^ that ye may be perfect and complete, 

lacking nothing 2 — 4). 


1 12 tribes ; 24 elders ; 12,000 of each tribe j 144,000 of the followers of the Lanib, etc. Thi 
latter number is so far from being narrowly restrictive, that it stands for a number ideaUy 
complete. 

3 Matt. six. 28 ; Rev. vii 5—8. 

® Acts sv. 23, xoi'peiv. The word also occurs in the Greek letter of Claudius Lysias to Felix 
(Acts xxiil 26), and in that of Antiochns in 2 Mace. ix. 19. Its recurrence here is one of 
the nndesign^ coincidences between this letter and the account given of St. James in the 
Acts. 

Is. xlviii 22 ; Ivii. 21, where Shalom, is rendered by the LXX. 

® Comp. 2 John 10, 11. The absence of any opening benediction may be due to the general 
character of the letter. 

® Thus we have ver. 1, x<x/peiv ; ver. 2, ; viroftovrjv ; ver. 3, ^ Se virofiovi^ ; ver, 4, AetTrop-ei/ac ; 

ver. 5, el Si T 15 XeMrerat ; ver. 6, fi-qSev fitoucptvo/xevos 6 yap Scoucptvopicvos, oto. j and SO through- 
out. 

iraoroLv xap*»'j merum gaudium, eitel Freude, Comp, Luke vi. 22, 23 ; Acts v. 41 ; Col. i. 24. 

* The perpetual recurrence of this word shows that the wounds which St. James inflicts are 
meant to be the faithful wounds of a friend. 

® 7rept7reor>7Te of Sudden accidents, as yperats irepiCTccrev, Luke x. 30 ; TrepcTrecoi/res 5e els roirov 
SiSaXcurcrov, The word ttoi/ciXos literally* means many-coloured.'^ Comp. iiriOvixiai^ iroiKiA.aty, 
1 Tim, iii. 6. The word “ temptations ” includes aU forms of trial ; Luke xxii. 28 ; Acts xx. 19. 
Persecution was rife at this time : 1 Thess. ii. 14 j Heb. xi. 32, 33. 

10 Verse 3, to SoKiixtov v/jiStv T»j? fftoTews. St. Peter (1 Pet. i, 7) uses the same phrase, and the 
coincidence can hardly be accidental. 

^ Matt. xxiv. 13 — o Si ujroptetVa? els tAos <roi9ij<r€Ttu. 

la « 'Hie work of God," says Alford, “ in a man is the man.” The word reActos is a favourite 
one with St. James (i. 3, 4, 17, 25; iii. 2), borrowed doubtless, from the words of our Lord 
(Matt. v. 48; xix. 21). ‘OAokAtjpos is also used by St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 28), and means “ well 
regi^ted in every part ” (Acts iii. 16). Philo and Josephus use it for vmUmishod sacrificial 
victiins. 
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“But if any one of you lacks wisdom, ^ let him ask hrom God, who giveth 
to all simply - and uphraideth not,^ and it shall he given him'* (5). 

“ But let him ask in faith, ^ nothing doubting,® for he that doubteth is like 
a wave of the sea wind-driven ^ and tossed about. For let not that person think 
that he shall receive anything ® from the Lord — a double-minded man,^ unsettled in 
all his ways (6 — 8). 

“ But let the humble brother glory in his exaltation, but the rich in his 
humiliation,-*^ because as the fiower of the grass he shall pass away. ^2 
sun ariseth with the burning wind, and drieth the grass, and its flower fadeth away, 
and the beauty of its aspect perisheth so also shall the rich man fade away in his 
goings^^ (9 — 11). 

“ Blessed is the man^® who endureth temptation, for when he has been approved 
he shall receive the garland of the life^® which He promised^^ to those who love 
Him 18 (12). 

“ Let no one who is being tempted say, ‘ I am being tempted from God.’ For 

A “Wisdom” witli St. James is evidently -that practical wisdom widch surpasses knowledge 
(yi'wtrtv), because it not only knows truth, but acts upon that knowledge (Etuin. Moon,). Cornu, 
in. 15-17; 1 Cor. xii. 8 ; Col. il 3. y ^ j 

3 ttTrAws. So in Eom. sdi. 8 we are bidden to grow in “ simplicity.” 

3 The meaning of this expression is best seen from Bcclns. xx. 15, where it is said of -the 
fool, “ He giveth little, and upbraideth much; he openeth his mouth like a crier; to-day he 
lendeth, and to-morrow he will ask. Such an one is to be hated of ^d and mn.-n • ” id xli. 22, 
“ After then hast given, upbraid not ” (ftij ovetSt^e). The “ exprohratio hmejicl ” (Ter. Andr. 
i. 1) — i.6., the casting in -the teeth of others what we have done for them— is a vice of all ages. 

* See 1 Kings lii. 11, 12, “ Because thou hast asked this thing (wisdom), behold, I have done 
according to thy word,” Luke xi. 13 ; Ecclus. viL 10, “ Be not fainthearted when thou makest 
thy prayer.” We see here that by “faith ” St. James means undivided confidence in Grod. 

5 See V. 15; Matt, xxu 22, “All things whatsoever ye ask in prayer, 'believing^ ye shall 
receive.” 

® Atowepti/o/aevov, Matt. xxi. 21, “ If ye have faith and doubt not SuvcpLOfjTe), ye shall do not 
only the miracle of the fig-tree, but,” &c. ; Rom. iv. 20, Abraham ov rg artorta. “ When 

fai^ says ‘ yes ’ and unbelief says ‘ no,'” says Huther, “ to doubt (ScaxpCveardat) is the union of 
‘yes’ and ‘no,’ but so that *no' is the weightier. The deep-lying ground of it is pride.” 
Dean Blumptre quo-fces from Tennyson — 

Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers, 

XJnfaitb iu aught is want of faith in all.” 

7 aycf^i^ojuevtp Kol pL7rt^o/jL€vo>. The words occur here only, and kX.v$<i>v (“billow”) only in 
Luke viii. 24 ; but we have the metaphor m Is. Ivii. 20 ; Eph. iv. 14. The words well express 
the state of tumultuous excitement which preceded the Jewish War. 

s That is, “ any special answer to prayer.” 

3 ’Avjjp who has two souls in confiict with each other.” This striking 

expression occurs only at iv. 8. Rabhi Tanchnm (/. 84) on Deut. xxvi 17 gives a close parallel, 
“ Let not those who pray have two hearts, one directed to Gk)d, one to something else ” 
Comp. 1 Kings xviii. 21; Ps. xiL 2, “a double heart” (lit. “ a heart and a heart’ ) ; Ecclus. i. 

“ Come not unto the Lord with a double heart ; ” Is. ii 12, “ Woe be to . . . -the sinner that 
qoeth two ways;” Matt. vi. 24, “No man can serve two masters.” The passage is imitated in 
“ The Shepherd of Hermas " (Mandat, ix.). 

’AKaraoraTos. A classical expression (agam) found only in St. James (iii. 8). Comp Is. 
liv. 11, “ tossed with tempest ; ” ’AjcaTcurrocrta, iii. 16 ; Luke xxi. 9 ; 1 Cor. xiv. &c. It is 
one who “ never continueth in one stay " (Job xiv. 2). 

11 For tbe different views taken of this verse see infra, p. 330. Kavxatrdat is literally “ to 
boast.” Rom. iL 17, etc. 

13 For the metaphor, specially suitable to the brief life of flowers in the scorching heat of 
Palestine, see Is. xl. 6, 7 ; Ps. cii. 15 ; Job xiv. 2 ; 1 Pet. i, 24 ; Wisd. ii 12, “Let us crown our- 
selves with rosebuds before they be withered;” riches are no “ nnwithering inheritance” 
(1 Pet. i. 4) as the kingdom of God is. 

18 The aorist tenses show us the whole story, so to speak. The Tcaufdn is usually taken to 
mean the Icadim, or simoom, as in Jonah iv. 8 ; the “ east wind” of Ezek. xvii 10 ; xix. 12 ; 
“ the -wind of the Lord from -the wildemess ” of Hos. xiii. 15 ; but may mean merely “ scorching 
heat ; ” Matt. xx. 12 ; Luke xii. 56. 

1 * Mopa^eijcrcTai only in Wisd. iL Sand Job xv. 30 (LXX.). wopeCais is the best-supported 
reading, and alludes, perhaps, to travels for purposes of gain, etc. (iv, 13). (A, woptois, 
“ gettings.”) 

15 avrip — “non moUis nec effeminatus sed vir" (Thos. Aquin,). 

15 Ihere is no special reference to athletes (Ps. xxi. 3 ; Rev. ii. 10 ; Wisd. v. 16). 

17 The “Ho” (as in A, B) is more emphatic than if he had inserted “the Lord,” and 
seems to show how early the Talmudic method of reference had begun. 

li Amor pant patientiam (Bengeij. 
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God is out of the sphere of evils, ^ and Himself temptcth no one, but each is ever 
tempted when he is heing^ drawn forth® and enticed by his own desire.^ Then the 
desire, having conceived, bears sin ; but sin, when full grown, brings forth death 


(13— 15).4 

“ Be not deceived, my brethren beloved. Every good giving and every perfect 
gift® is from above, descending from the Father of the Lights,® with whom there is 
no varjdng nor shadow of turning.^ Because He willed it. He brought us forth 
bv the word of truth^hat we might be in some sense® a first fruit of His creatures® 
(16—18). 

“ Ye know,^® my brethren beloved. But let everyone be swift to listening, slow 
to speaking/^ slow to wrath. For the wrath of a man (avBphs) worketh not the 
righteousness of God. Therefore laying aside all filthiness and superfiuity of 
malice, receive in meekness the implanted word which is able to save your souls. 


1 airetpaoTo? occurs here only. It means (1) “untempted” and (2) “one who does not 
tempt.” Luther follows the Vulgate in understanding it to mean “does not try evil men” 
(intent ator mdiorum e$t), or “is not a tempter of yvell things ’* (Wiclif) ; but this St. James has 
said already. It seems to mean “ has nothing to do with evil things,” and therefore cannot 
tempt men to evil. CEcumenius quotes a heathen saying, “ The Divine neither suffers troubles 
nor causes them to others.” “ Why, then, is it said that God did tempt Abraham in Gen. xix. 
3 ? That means that He tried Abraham, not from evil motives to an evil end, but from good 
motives to a good end ” (Aug.). _ ^ , , „ - . 

* Prov. Tnrr 13 (LXX.). The word may be used of “dragging a prey to land, as m Hdt. u. 
76, and so we might take the metaphor to he one from fishing. The word SeXea^opej/os may also 
mean “ enticing with a bait,” as in 2 Pet. in 14, 18 j Xen. Mem. ii. 1, § 6. But the further 
expansion of the metaphor shows that he is thinking of the enticement of the harlot Sense 
(Prov. vii. 16—23), to which in classical and Hellenistic usage the words are equally applicable 
(Horn, Od. TT. 294 ; Arist. PoUt. v. 10 ; Testam. XII. Patriarch, p. 702) ; and especially Plutarch’s 
JDe Ser Nun, Vindict; “the sweetness of desire, like a bait (SeXeap), entices (e|eAjcet) men.” 

3 ifo man taketh harm but by himself ; ” ** passion becomes to each his own God ; ’ “ sibi 
cuique Pens fit dira cupido " (Virg. .®n. ix. 185). 

* Miltou expands the metaphor into an allegory in Par. Lost, ii. 745 — 814. Lange points out 
the varying expressions of the New Testament : “ Sin brings forth death” (James) ; “ death is 
the wages of sin” (Paul) ; “sin is death ” (John). 

* This forms in the original a perfect hexameter, except that the last syllable of Soert? is 
lengthened — 

7ra<ra 5<5<rt5 dyouffr) kcu irdv S^pijixa reXetov. 

On these metrical phrases see note on Heb. xii. 14. Swprjjma only occurs in Rom. v. 16. “ Prom 
above ” (John iii, 3, 7, 31j xix. 11). Bishop Andre wes, m two sermons on this text, says the 
SoflTis ayaj9^ refers to the gifts of eternal life j the Swpijjxa reXcLoy the treasures laid up for us in 
eternity. 

® By “ the lights ” is meant probably “ the heavenly bodies,” as in Ps. cxxxvi. 7 ; Jer. iv. 23, 
called in Gen. i, 14 Aaio-r^pes, which is metaphorically applied to Christians (John v. 35 ; Phil, 
ii. 15). The “Father” then means the Creator (comjp Job xxxviii. 28, “Hath the rain a 
father ? ”) Some explain it of angels and spirits, and of Him who is the “ Light of the world ” 
(John ix. 5). But the question is not what meaning the words may he made to include, bub 
what meaning they originally had. 

7 The words are curious — jrapaXAayJj r/ rpoir^^ drroarKtaa-pLa. The first word is a hapax lego- 
memn in the New Testament (hut see 2 Kings ix. 20, LXX.), and has been understood to be a 
technical term of astronomy, like paraZZoa;. But in JSpictet. i. 14 it merely means “change,” 
even in an astronomical sentence : and Plotinus speaks of “ a change (TrapaXXayr]) of days to 
nights.” It seems, however, to have a semi-technical connexion with astronomy. ’ATrotr/ciaorjua 
is also a Tiapax legommon, and Tpoiral ijXCov means “the solstices” (see Job xxxviii, 33). Here, 
however, there seems to he a general allusion to the changes and revolutions of the sun, moon, 
and stars (Wisd. vii. 17—19), as compared with the sun which never sets. Comp. 1 John i. 5, 
“ God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all;” Ps. cxxxix. IL 

8 aTrapxfiv. The riva shows that he is using a new metaphor. 

® On the great theological importance of this verse— all the more noticeable because the 
Epistle is predominantly practical — see infra, p. 363. 

The true reading seems to he la-re. A, B, C (Heh. xii. 17; Eph. v. 5). Its very abruptness 
probably caused the variations of the MSS. 

Ecclus. V. 11 : “ Be swift to hear .... and with patience give answer ; " “ Thou hast two 
ears and one mouth” (Ruckert). CEcumenius here quotes the proverb that “no one ever 
repented of having been silent,” and every one will be reminded of the proverb, “ Speech is 
silvern. Silence is golden” (Prov. xiii. 3, etc ; Eccl. v. 2)— Philo has the phrase, “slow to 
benefit, swift to injure.” The Jews were ever “ slow to hear ' (Heb. v. 11 ; x, 25). 

1-^ It is able, for it is a power of God (Rom. L 16). Without it they are unable, whether by 
outward works (as Pharisees said) or by determinatioii of will (as Sadduoees said) to be saved. 
On ea<#>vTo?, see p. 363, 
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But prove yourselves doers of the word, and not hearers only, misleading yourselves 
(Col. ii. 4 ; Luke xi. 28). For if any one is a hearer of the word, and not a doer, 
this person is like a man^ contemplating the face of his birth in a mirror. For 
he contemplated himself, and has gone away,- and immediately forgot what Idnd of 
person he was. But he who has stooped down to gaze^ into a perfect law, the law 
of liberty,^ and has stayed to gaze,^ proving himself not a hearer who forgets, but 
a doer who works, he shall be blessed in his doing® (19 — 25). 

“ If any one fancies that he is ‘ religious’^ while he is not bridling his tongue 
(iii. 2, 3), but is deceiving his own heart, this man’s religious service is profitless. 
A religious service pure and undefiled® before our God and Father is this— to 
take care of orphans and widows in their affliction (Ex. xxii. 22 — 24 ; Acts vi. 1), 
to keep himself unspotted from the world (26, 27). 

I have broken the chapter into brief sections to indicate as far 
as possible the transitions of thought. Special difficulties of expression 
are, I hope, sufficiently elucidated in the appended notes, and the very 
literal translation ■will sho'w what I believe to be the best reading 
and construction. But there are one or two general points in the 
chapter which require notice. 

i. It will be observed that St. James begins at once with the 
subject of temptation, using the word in its broadest sense of all forms 
of trial It includes both outward persecution — from which the 
Churches of scattered Jews, whether converted or unconverted, were 
always liable, from the common hatred which Pagans felt for them — 


1 avSpl. Some liave referred tlie term to tlie comparative carelessness of men in looking- at 
mirrors (1 Cor. xiii. 12 ; Wisd, vii. 26 ; Bcdus. rii. 12), but it is doubtful wbetber St. James in- 
tends any special distinctiveness in the word (see vers. 8—12). 

2 aHXrjXvdfu, per/. The tenses make the image more graphic. 

3 The true meaning of the word will be seen by a reference to Lnke rsdv. 12 — ** Stooping 
down and looking in ” ; Ecclus, xiv, 23 j John xx. 5, 11 ; 1 Pet. i, 12 (see the note on that verse). 
Doubtless St. James thought, in passing, of the Cherubim bending down over the Ark as 
though to ^ze continually on the revelation of God’s will in the moral law. See on this word 
Coleridge (Aids to Eejlection), p. 15, “A more happy and forcible word could not have been 
chosen to express the nature and ultimate object of reflection." 

* “Legum servi sumus ut hberi esse possimns" (Cic.). We have seen already that St. 
James’s ideal of the Law is not that of Moses (Acts xv. 10; Gal. v. 1, but comp. Ps. xix. 8—11), 
but that of the Sermon on the Mount (li. 8 j v, 12 ; John viii. 32), the law of the Spirit (Eom. 
viii. 2), the law of faith (Eom. iii. 27). 

5 Notice the antithesis, trapajcv^a^, iropojxeii'av, ovk AcpoaTjjv e7rtA.jja-/ji.oaTJvijff, as against 

KaTevorjcreVf affcAjJAvSej/, CTreXJ^eTO. 

fi Ut ipsa actio sit beatitndo ” (Schneckenbnrger). 

7 0p7jcr/ceta means ritual service, external observance ; “gay T^^igions, full of pomp and gold” 
(Acts xxvi. 5), which (as we see from Col. ii. 18, the only other place where the word occurs in 
the New Testament) have a perpetual tendency to degenerate into superfluous and self-satisfying 
human ordinances (iOeXo&prja-Keia)^ and even, to use the bold coinage of a later writer, e^eXoTreptcr- 
aodp-qa-KeCa. It is the peril and disease of the externally virtuous— vice corrupting virtue itself 
into pride and intolerance. Hence the 6prja-Ko^ is one who plumes himseH on his outward 
service. This paragraph illustrates the “ slowness to speak," as the last did the “ swiftness to 
hear." Obtrusiveness in talk is a natural consequence of a spurious religion, 

3 The Jewish notion of defilement was very different (Jolm xviiL 23; I/ev. v. 3, and passim ; 
comp. Ecclus, XXXV. 14). For “ the fatherless and widows ” (where ** respect of persons " is also 
alluded to), and for the general thought, compare Mark vii. 20—23 ; Luke xi. 40, 

® St. James would feel this duty all the more keenly, and would feel that this, and not the 
jierformance of outward religious duties, was what God really desired, because the day had been 
when he too was of the world, for which reason the world which hated Christ had not hated 
him (John vii. 7). By the world” is here meant everything in the world, and in the worldly 
life which tempts to sin (1 Tim. vi. 14). With this thought compare John xvii. 15 ; 1 Tim. v. 22. 
With the general thought of the paragraph comp. Ecclus. xxxv, 2 : “ He that requiteth a good 
turn, oflferethfine flour; and ..he that giveth afins, sacrificeth praise.” The same thought is 
found both in Scripture (Deut. x. 12 ; Ps. xi* 7; xxi, 17; 1 S a m, xv, 22 j Mic. vi, 6—9; Hob. 
vi. 6; xii. 64 etc.) and in heathen writers. 
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and those inward temptations which are often closely connected with 
outward circumstances. St. J ames shows his readers how to turn these 
temptations into blessings, by making them a source of patient en- 
durance, and so using them as the fire which purges and tests the fine 
gold. For the Christian should aim at such perfection^ (i 2 — 4). 

ii. ISTow for perfection he needs wisdom^ most of all; and if he 
lacks this wisdom he has only to ask for it from One whose gifts are 
absolute and gracious (i. 5). 

iiL Yet it is useless to ask without faith in Him to whom the 
petition is addressed, and without faith that it will be granted. Such 
faithless prayers can only arise from a wavering disposition, a want 
of stability, a want of whole-heartedness, a dualism of life and aim 
(i 6—8). 

iv. Then comes an apparently sudden transition of exhortation to 
rich and poor.® That the transition was not so sudden in the mind 
of the writer is shown by his connecting particle. ‘‘The man of 
two souls,” he says, “is restless in all his ways; hut let the humble 
brother rejoice.” The unexpressed connexion seems to be, “ How, what 
is the cause of this spiritual distraction and instability? Does it 
not arise from worldliness ? Well, ye cannot serve God and Mammon. 
If, then, any brother be poor and humble, let him rejoice in his ex- 
altation. For if he take it rightly his earthly humiliation is his true 
dignity. He is enjoying the beatitude of poverty. It is something 
like the thought expressed so tersely by our great philosopher,^ “ Pros- 
perity is the blessing of the Old Testament, Adversity is the blessing of 
the Hew ” (i 9). 

V. “But the rich,” he adds, “in his humiliation.” The meaning of 
these words is not clear. It has even been supposed by some that 
the words “rich” and “poor” are used in this Epistle in a meta- 
phorical sense.® Another discussion turns on the question whether 
by “the rich” we are here to understand rich Christians, or rich 
Jews and Gentiles. I feel convinced that the words are to be under- 
stood in their primary meaning. As I have already explained, St. 
James is not thinking of Gentiles at all, and is drawing no marked 

1 The Christian aims at endnrance,*' not at ** apathy,*’ as the Stoic did. !His endurance 
has “ a suhlimer origin, a milder character, a greater duration, a more glorious fruit ” (Van 
Oosterzee). 

2 The history of the next few years shows how deeply the Jews needed this wisdom. 
“ Wisdom IS justified of her children ” (Matt. xi. 19) j — and she abode not at Jerusalem, but 
with the Christians who fled in time to Pella.” 

3 So in Shemoth Eabba (§ 31,/. 129) we find, “Blessed is the man who stands in his tempta- 
tion; for there is no man whom God does not ti-y. He tries the nch, to see if they will open their 
hands to the poor; He tries the poor, to see if they will not murmur,” etc. 

* Lord Bacon. 

s Lange thinks that by “the brethren of low degree *’ are meant Jews and Jewish Christians, 
and by the rich the Gentiles ; for, he says, the rich Jews have always been kind to the poor. I 
think I have already met this difficulty- It is surely extravagant to say that ** the rich man 
with a gold ring and wlendid garment denotes the proud Ebionitisli Jewish Christian parading 
his ring of the Jewish (Jovenant Q), while the poor man, with a vile garment, describes the Gentile 
Christian ” (IntroA. p. 27). This is to introduce into New Testament exegesis fancies borrowed 
from Lessing and Swift. 
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distinction between J ews and Christians. A further question is, are we 
to understand this phrase hortatively in the sense of “but let the 
rich man boast in his humiliation,” or as a contrast, “ but the rich man 
rejoices or glories in that which is in reality his humiliation”?^ In the 
one case it is an exhortation to the rich man as to what he ought to do ; 
in the other a censure upon him for what he does, Neither inter- 
pretation is without difficulty, but on the whole the meaning seems 
to be that worldliness, with the temptations which it brings, is full 
of dangers. Poverty and riches stand in God’s estimation in reverse 
positions. Humble poverty is true wealth. Pampered wealth is real 
poverty.' Let the poor brother glory in the beatitude of poverty; it 
is a gift of God. The rich brother, then, is worse off, is in a worse 
position, than he" — his riches are his humiliation in the heavenly order, 
for -they are a temptation to which he is only too liable to succumb ; 
they tend to make him more of a worldling, less of a Chjristiam Such 
views belong to the so-called Ebionitism of St. James. But the 
opinions of the Ebionites were due to the falsehood of extremes. 
Neither is wealth in itself a sin, nor poverty in itself a virtue. They 
are conditions of Life in which God has placed us, each liable to its own, 
and each to different temptations. But as regards those days — perhaps 
as regards all periods — ^riches were liable to severer temptations than 
poverty. In the teachiug of St. James we recognise, not the exag- 
gerations of Ebionitism, but the impression left by the sermons and 
parables of Christ^ (i 10). 

vi. And the reason why the rich brother should glory in the 
humiliation which the world regards as his enviable superiority is that 
reason which Isaiah had so exquisitely expressed, and to which St. Peter 
also refers.^ It is the transitoriness of riches.® Often, even in this 
brief life, they make themselves wings and fly away. But they must 
alwaj* s pass away with the fading flower of life ; not even the poorest 
fragment of them can be held by the relaxing hand of death. Is that a 
condition to glory in, which Christ showed to be surrounded with peril, 
and which must soon become like a withered blossom in a dead man’s 
hand? (L 11). 

viL But whether our trial comes in the form of wealth or of poverty 
it becomes a beatitude if it works in us the spirit of patient endurance. 
And here it is necessary for St. James to introduce a strong caution. 


1 This would resemble Phil. iii. 19, ** whose glory is in their shame.** Compare the saying 
of Pascal about man — “ Gloire et rebut de TUmvers, s’il se vante, je Tabaisse ; s’ll s’abaisse, je 
le vante,'* 

« Matt. V. 3. 

s Matt, xxiii. 12 ; Luke xiv. 11 ; Tviii. 14. The commoner view of the clause is ** Let the rich 
man rejoice when Tie is humiliated by the * spoiling of his goods * ** (Heb. x. 34). But (1) this loss 
of wealth happens only to a few. (2) He is throughout addressing ** rich men,” who are in the 
full flower of their prosperity. 

* Is. xl. 6 ; 1 Pel i. 24 (comp Matt. vi. 30 ; xiii. 26). 

5 Some refer the passage chiefly to reverses in life. ** The rich man, overtaken by judgment, 
peri^es in the midst of his doin^ and pursuits, as the flower, in the midst of its blessings, falla 
a victim to the scorching heat of the sun ** (Huther). 
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The YTord which he has used for temptation is capable of two meanings 
— ^trial in the sense of a difficult and painful test — adversa pati ; and 
trial in the sense of strong impulse to sin (malis ad defectionem solli- 
citari). In the first sense it comes from God ; it is a part of His 
providential ordering of our lives. In the second sense it bj no means 
comes from God.^ When a man pleads, as men have so often done, 
that “ God has made them so;’'^ or that '‘the fiesh is weak,” or that 
“ God for a moment deserted them ; when they say that they have 
done wrong because they could not do otherwise when they contend 
that each man is practically no better than an automaton, and that his 
actions are the inevitable — and therefore irresponsible— result of the 
conditions by which he is surrounded — ^they are transferrmg to God the 
blame of their misdoings. “The foolishness of man perverteth his way, 
and his heart fretteth against the Lord.”^ The doctrine of fatalism is 
but a poor and false excuse for crime.® When passively accepted it 
paralyses every nerve of moral effort ; when it takes the form of 
materialism, and poses as the final result of science, it lays the axe at 
the root of every motive by which men rise to the dignity of free aud 
moral beings. Men become the children of God by obedience to His 
laws, resulting not from necessity, but choice. And so St. J ames gives 
the true genesis of sin. It springs from lust — desire — the yetserdia-rd, 
or evil impulse, which plays so large a part in later J ewish literature. 
ThiTis to each soul the harlot-temptress which draws him forth from- 
the safe shelter of innocence, entices him, and bears the evil offspring 
of committed sin. But the bad genealogy ends not there. Sin, too, 
grows to maturity, and the offspring of her incestuous union is death 
(i. 12—15). 

viii. No, God is not the author of evil ; it is only every good gift 
which comes from Him. “ God is always in the meridian.”^ He dwells 
in the </)cby avgVxepoy, in the light whereof there is no eventide, the sun 
whereof knows no tropic. No darkness can flow from the fountain of 
that unchanging Sun, which is not liable to the parallax and eclipses of 

I The history of temptation, says Bede, is (1) Suggestion ; (2) Delight ; (3) Consent. Sug- 
gestion is of the enemy, delight and consent from onr own frailty.^ If the biith of a wrong 
action follows the delight ot the heart, the enemy leaves us as a victor, and we are liable to 
death. *'Lust is the mother of sin, sin "aie mother of death, the sinner the parent of both ** 
(Macknight). 

» St. Paul deals with this question — “ Why doth He yet find fault P For who hath resisted 
His wiU ? ’* (Eom. ix. 19). 

» “Seems there any recess? It is we forsake Him; not He us (Jer. ii, 17.)” (Bishop 
Andre wes.) 

♦ The unhappy Henry II., shortly before bis death, passionately exclaimed to God, ** Since 
Thou hast taken from me the town I loved best ... I wilL have my revengfe on Thee too. I will 
rob Thee of that thing Thou lovest most in me" (see Green’s Hi$i. of Engl. I. p. 181). There can 
be little doubt that St. James had in his mind a magnificent passage of Ecclus. xv. 11—17, “ Say 
not thou, * It 18 through the Lord that J fell av:ay : ’ for thou ougij test not to do the things that He 
hateth. Say not thou, * He hath caused me to err,’ for He hath, no need of the sinful man. . . . 
He hath set fire and water before thee : stretch forth thy band unto whether thou wilt. Before 
man is life and death, and whether him liketh, shall be given him." 

® Prov. six 3. 

* It was familiar to St. James, for, as Josephus says, it was a doctrine of the Pharisees (Antf, 
xviii. 1, § 3 ; B. J. ii. S, § 14). 

7 Wetstein. 
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the heavenly bodies which He has made.^ And then, in one singularly 
pregnant clause which — although in this respect it stands somewhat 
isolated — shows how little the practical tendency of the author was 
dissevered from deep dogmatic insight, he tells us of God’s most perfect 
gift to us. He tells us that we need a new life ; that God by one great 
act has bestowed it upon us ; that this act sprang from his own free will 
and choice f that the instrument of this new birth was the word of 
truth, ^ the Divine revelation of God to man, which, of course, requires 
faith in them that hear it ; that the result of this new birth is our 
dedication as the first-fruits of a sacrificial gift ” ^ which shall only be 
completed with the ofiering up of all God’s creatures. Thus in one 
brief sentence he concentrates many solemn truths, and even by the one 
word, “ of His own will ” (^aux-rjeels), he repudiates alike the dangerous 
fatalism of the Pharisees, and the arrogant assertion of the Sadducces 
that salvation lies within the power of our own unaided will (i. 16 — 18 ). 

ix. They know this 3 but let them apply it — let them listen to this 
word of truth, hearing more, speaking less, wrangling not at all. 
Passionate fanaticism does not help forward God’s righteousness. It 
deceives itself when it brings into God’s service that impure mixture of 
human evil® The Gospel is meant to he used for our own sanctifica- 
tion, not to be abused to quarrelsomeness with others. God’s word, 
implanted in the heart,® is powerful to save, but the condition of its 
power is its meek reception. It requires steady, earnest contemplation, 
not a mere hasty passing gaze. There were many, both Jews and 
Christians, who were absorbed in outward service’’ — who were content 


1 ** Though the lights of heaven have their parallaxes, * the angels of heaven He found 

not steadfastness in them^ (Job. iv. 18) ; yet for God, He is subject to none of them. He is 
‘ Ego sum qui sum ’ (Ex. iii. 14), that is, saith Malachi, ‘Ego Eeus et non mutor ' (Mai. iii. 6). We 
are not what we were a while since, what we shall be a while after, scarce what we are ; for every 
moment makes us vary. With God it is nothing so. He is that He is ; He is and changeth not " 
(Bishop Andrewes, Serm. iii. 374; Johnviii, 58). , 

2 God is the cause of His own mercy. “ Unde sequitur naturale esse Deo benefacere ’ ( Cal- 
vin). See John i. 13; 1 Pet. i. 23. /SovAiT^ety, “voluntate amantissima, liherrima, puiissima, 

4 IQ. 1 


been bom by the word of the Living Gk»cl." It is the equivalent to the Gospel (2 Ti^ n. 
15 • Eph. i. 13). “ The Iving word of the serpent has corrupted us, but the true word of God 
makes us good again” (Luther). Here and elsewhere, some At h anasius) give to “the 
Word ” its specific Johannine sense, and interpret it of Christ, the Divine Logos. No doubt it 
may be made to bear this meaning in this and many other passages ; but as this letter was ad- 
dressed to the Jews of the Dispersion, of whom many had no Alexandrian training or Alexan- 
drian sympathies, the question is h)» Would they so have understood it ? and, therefore, (2) 
Did St James intend it so to he understood ? ^ ^ ^ , v 

* “First-fruit” (see Lev. xxiii. 10; Deut. xxvi. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 22; xvi. 15; Rev. xiv. 4). 
Christ is the true first-fruit, and ‘then we in Him (Rom. viii. 19 — 22). See a valuable note of 
Wiesinger, who was the first to call due attention to the depth and importance of this ve^e. 

5 “ Purius sine ira fit ” (Bengel). There is always a germ of the atheistical in the heat of 
fanaticism (Nitsch), as in Jonah’s, “I do weU to be angry.” Lange observes that Suneon and 
Levi, the ancestors of the Jews in fanaticism, were disapproved by Jacob (Gen. xxxiv. 49), but 
afterwards upheld as patterns (Judith ix. 20). -i -xt. nr oo mu ^ 

« Perhaps an allusion to the Parable of the Sower, and so parallel with Matt. su. The 
word eaSvrof only occurs in Wisd. xii. 10. In classic Greek it means also “ innate, dt^ this 
does not furnish so simple a meaning, though it may be compared with such passages as Col. n. 
16, “ as ye have received Christ, so ocalfc ye in Hi m .” . ^ . . -i- j. u • 

7 See Dr. Mozley’s admirable sermon on ihe Pharisees. * Qui crassiora vitia exuerunt, hmo 
morbo sunt ut plurimuxn oT&noxji?’ <Calvin). 
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with endless ablutions and purifications, and not wdth what is true, pure, 
unspotted, and undefiled ; who made long prayers, and yet devoured 
widows’ houses. But all service is fruitless i£ it does not lead a man 
to refrain from bitter words. The only pure and perfect ritual is 
active love,^ and a freedom from “ the contagions of the world’s slow 
stain.”* 

He proceeds, in the second chapter, to rebuke the respect of persons,® 
the worldly partialities, which are so alien to “ the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of the glory That faith teaches before all 
things the Batherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Since in 
God’s sight all are equal — since in the eye of His Church the greatest 
princess is but ‘‘this woman,” and the proudest emperor but “this man” 
— was it not most unworthy to thinist oppressive disparities into 
prominence in a wrong place by ushering the gold-ringed man® in the 
bright dress into the best seat in the synagogue,® while they made the 
squalidly dressed pauper^ stand anywhere, ot thrust him do^vn into a 
seat on the fioor. ' ' When ye acted thus, “ did ye not doxobt in your- 
selves,® and did ye not show wicked reasonings as judges % ” It shows 
doiobi to act as though Christ had never promised His kingdom to the 
poor, rich in faith f and wicked reasonings to argue mentally that the 
poor miost be less worthy of honour than the rich. It is the evil schism 
in the heart which leads to this evil judgment in the life. And was 
not this a strange method of judging, when it was the rich who played 
the lord over them, dragged them into law-courts,^'^ and blasphemed the 


1 Comp. Tobit i. 16, 17. 

* “ The outward service (dprivn^la) of ancient religion, the rites, ceremonies, and ceremonial 

vestments of the old law, had mor^ity for their substance. They were the letter of which 
morality was the spirit j the enigma of which morality was the meaning. But morality itself is 
the service and ceremonial (cultus easterior^ epyj<rKeCa) of the Chiistian religion '' (Coleridge Aids 
to hejiectxon, Aph. xidii.). ® ’ 

3 Curiously enough the Talmud says, “ God is a respecter of persons,” Nnm. vi. 26 (Bera- 
choth, f. 20, 2). 

* Lit. *‘of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the glory.” Bengel takes the two words in appositioa 
— ‘ ut ipse Ghristus dicatur, tj Soia, Gloria/’ The Sheohinah was a Jewish name for the Messiah 
but It is better, as in theE. V., to understand it as **the Lord of the glory" (comp. John 
xvii. 5). The title here implies the utter obliteration, by comparison, of petty earthly dis- 
tinctions. 

^ 5 The ostentation of gold rings was a fashion of this epoch, and Roman fops wore them even 
inconveniently laorge (Juv. Sat. i. 28, 30 ; Mart. ad. 60), six on each finger. Lucian (Somn 12) 
speaks of wearing sixteen heavy rings. “All fingers are loaded with rings” (Plin. H N 
xxxui. 6). o V . X,. 

s “A spagogue ” is, on the whole, the best supported reading («, B, C). The passage is not 
1 sexton TOdeness.” It illustrates faithless partiality by a common instance 
® desire for prominence was largely developed among the Jews (Matt. Yinii gi’ 
Christi ms probably used Jewish synagogues (as St. Paul did) as long as they were vei- 
mitteu to do so. ^ 

rings” and squalid apparel (Zeoh. iii, 3, 4; Rev. xxii. 11) maybe used 
s^^hc^y, but to understand this passage as an allegory of Jewish exclusiveness towards the 
ueMiles (as Lange does), is very far-fetched. Notice the picturesque antitheses — 

You — sit — here — honourably (near tbe coffer which held the Law). 

row— stand— there— under my footstool (out of sight and heanng, near the door) 

Even in coims of la,w the Jewish rule was that (to show the perfect impartialitv of the law^ 
both suitors, whether nch or poor, should sit, or both stand. j . 

8 6t€Kpt0tjTe. “Doubt” is the ordinary meaning ot Stcwcp/Vo^xai, as in i. 6: and there is no 
^reason to change it here into “make differences, or judge,” etc. (Matt. xxi. 21 ; Acts x. 20 • 

JGuOIIX* XV» aOj 

» Matt. V. 3; Luke vi. 20. lo ^qts vii 12 j xvii. 12 j xviii, 5; xix. 88L 
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fair name by which they were named It were nobler to fulfil the 
royal law,^ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” and so to treat all, whether 
rich or poor, with equal courtesy. Not to act thus is sin. They must 
not regard such sin as unimportant. There is in God’s law a uniform 
solidarity, and one God made all the law. To break one commandment 
is to break all,® for it is to violate the principle of obedience, just as it 
matters not at what particular point a man breaks his way out of an 
enclosure, if he is forbidden to go out of it at alL”^ Every separate 
commandment has the same Divine source. The sum total of all com- 
mandments is that law of liberty® by which we shall be judged. That 
judgment shall be merciless to the merciless.® And then he adds, with 
an emphasis all the more forcible from its brevity and abruptness : 
“ Mercy ” — ^whether in the heart of God or of man — “ glories over iudg- 
ment”^ (ii 1— 13). 

The passage that follows is the famous passage about justification by 
works : — 

What is the advantage, my brethren, if any say that he has faith, but hath not 
works Is the faith able to save him But if a brother or sister be nake^ and 
lacking the day’s food, and one of you should say, * Go in peace warm yourselves 
and feed yourselves,’ but ye ^ve them not the necessaries of the body, what is the 
advantage So also faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself. qj^q 

1 Literally " whicli was invoked over you” (Deut. xxviii. 10, etc. : Jer. irv. 9 j Am. ix. 21; 
Heb. xi. 16), t.e., the name of Christ. Christians were called ol Xpiarov (1 Cor. iii, 23). 
Nominal Christians, however rich, could hardly have ventured to ** blaspheme,” or “speak 
injuriously of,” the name of Christ. St. James most be passing in thought to rich Jews, 
Sadducean oppressors, etc. (Acts iv. 1, 6, v. 17), though he may mclude the conduct of rich 
Christians which caused Christ’s name to be blasphemed among the G^ntdles,as the Jews caused 
God’s name to be (Eom. ii. 24 ; comp. 2 Sam. xii. 14). 

* A royal law, because the best of all laws— a king of laws. “Love is the fulfilment (irATjpwfjux) 
of the Law ” (Eom. xiiL. 10). 

3 ** He who observes but one precept, secures for himself an advocate (Parklit, or Paraclete), 
and he who commits one sin procures for himself an accuser” (Pirke Avoth, iv. 15). 

■* “A garment is tom though you only take away one piece of it j a harmony in music is 
spoiled if only one voice be out of tune ’* (Starke). 

* St. James is thinking of the free service of the will to Christ’s pure moral law, not of the 

law ** which gendereth to bondage,” and enforces incessant restrictions onunwhling souls (Gal. 
iv. 10, 24), which was a yoke which neither they nor their fathers had been able to bear 
(Acts XV. 10). « lilatt vii. L 

7 This is a great law of the moral kingdom. It applies alike to God and to men. ”118 
mightiest in the mightiest. It is the reason why Christian universality is better than Judaising 
exclusiveness ; why the geniality, love, and brightness of the Gospel is better than the gloomy 
hatred of the Talmud ; why tolerance is better than the Inquisition; why philanthropy is 
nobler than sensual egotism (see Lange, p. 78). 

8 Comp, ou yap o<^>«t\j5(r€t rtva to oKKa to ■noteZv ex iravrov oSv Tpoirou kciAxov epyotv 

XpeCa. (Clem. Horn, viii.7). 

* Not if it be the faith that St. James has in view, which is here merely a theoretically orthodox 
heliff, not a vital faith. Such a faith cannot save such a man. Vital faith carries in itself the 
animating principle from which works must emanate- The whole argument is aimed at those 
Antinomians who said, “ If you have faith, it matters little how you live ” (Jer. in Mich, lil 5). 

Such a parting benediction would, without some accompanying help, be as incongruous a 
mockery as Claudius’s reply of **Avetevo8** to the gladiators* “ Morituri te hdlutamus’^ (Judg. 
xviii.6; 2 Kings xv. 9; Luke vii. 59; viii. 48). Similarly, Plautus has “Of what use is jour 
benevolent language if your help is dead ? ” (Epidic. i. 2, 13). 

St. James uses an illustration of what fmth leads to, which he borrows from the teaching 
of Christ (Matt. xxv. 35-^). 

^ Just as the compassion is dead and useless if it be that of— 

“ The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tribe, 

"Who sigh for wretchedness yet shun the wretched. 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their dainty loves and slothful sympathies ’’—(Coleridge.) 
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may say^ [qtiite fairly], * Thou hast faith and I have works. Show me thy faith 
without the works ’ — which you cannot do — ‘ and I,’ who do not pretend to believe 
in the possibiUty of such a faith, ‘ will,' very easily, ‘ show thee my faith by my 
works’” (ii. 14 — 18). 

Assuming that the Solifidian — ^the believer in the possibility of an 
abstract faith which can show no works as an evidence of its existence 
— is thus refuted, St. James proceeds to refute him still farther : Thou 

helievest that God is one.”^ It was the proud boast of the Jew, who 
among all the nations of antiquity, gloried in being a monotheist, 

“Excellent so far ; the demons also believe and shudder.® But wilt thou recog- 
nise, 0 vain man,^ that faith apart from works is idle Abraham, our father was 
he not justified hy works, when he offered up Isaac his son upon the altar Dost 
thou see that faith wrought with his works,^ and hy works the faith was perfected 
And the Scripture was fulfilled which says,® ‘ But Abraham believed God, and it 
was reckoned unto him for righteousness, and he was called the Friend of God. 
Ye see that by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.^^ But likewise also 
llahab, the harlot/2 ^as she not justified hy works, when she received the messengers, 


so faith, is dead and useless if it do not work by love. ** No spirit, if no work (Spectraim non 
spintus) ; a flying shadow it is ; a spirit it is not, if work it do not. Having wherewith to do 
good, if you do it not, talk not of faith, for you have no faith in you if you have wherewith to 
show it and show it not ” (Bp. Andrewes). ^ rm. • i. 

1 'AAA’ ep€t Tt?, is something in St. Paul’s manner (1 Cor. sy, 35; Eom. ix. 19). The inter- 
locutor is not here, however, an objector, but a Gentile Christian, who makes a perfectly true 
criticism of the worthlessness of an idle orthodoxy (see Tert Be Poenit. 5). “Faith,*' says 
Luther, “ is the mother who gives birth to the virtues as hei* children." And St. Paul presses 
the same truth quite as clearly as St. James (Eom. ii. 13). , « , ^ 

* 2i>, emphatic j t?icu, as distinguished from the heathen. The Jews had learnt Credere veum, 
and Credere Deo, but not (according to St. Augustine’s distinction) Credere in Beum. This shows 
that Sb. James is thinking of some sort of verbal orthodoxy, not of specifi.c Christian faith. The 
XJnity of God was the very first and most important belief of Judaism. The^ fl.rst line of the 
Talmud begins with discussing it ; it was daily repeated in the Shetfid (Deut. vi. 4), to which, as 
to all their observances, the Jews attached most extravagant virtue. ^ Thus^ they said that the 
fires of Gehenna would be cooled for him who repeated it with attention to its very letters. To 
this they attached Hab. in 4. All the fine things which they called hapardes (DTiSrr)* the 
“ (harden, ’* or “ Paradise,” turned on the Unity of God. Akhiva was supremely blessed because 
he died uttering the word “ One ” (see infra, p. 352), 

* This unique and unexpected word (i^ptVcrovo’t, horrescunt) comes in with great rhetorical 
and ironic force. It explains the horror of physical antipathy. For the fact, see Matt. viii. 
29 ; Mark ix. 20, 26. “ The sarcasm lies in the fact itself. Formally, it only flashes out in the 
splendid kcu” (Lange), 

^ The Hebrew Eftca (Matt, v, 20). Some think that this objurgation is aimed at St. 
Pan! ! Apostles did not speak of each other in the language of modem religious controversy 
(See Pirke Avoth, i. 17). 

® apy^ B, C. 

« St. Paul does not refer to this act, which is indeed only alluded to in Heb. xi. 17 (and 
Wisd. X. 5), but to the faith which Abraham had shown forty years before. 

7 “ Operosafuit non otiosa’* (Calvin). 

« ** Faith aided in the completion of the work, and the work aided in the completion of the 
faith” (Lange). “His faitb was completed, not that it had been imperfect, but that it was 
consummated in the exercise *' (Luther). 

® Says elsewhere, Gen. xv. 6 (before the sacrifice of Isaac). 

Is. xli. 8. In Gen. xxv. 9, this clause seems to have occurred in some readings (Ewald, 
Die Sends chreiben, ii. 225). Abr^am is still known through the East as M Khalil Allah (“the 
Friend of God ”), and hence Hebron is called El Khalil. Dean Plomptro points out the curious 
fact that the title occurs neither in the Hebrew nor vn the BZX., and is first applied to Abraham 
by Philo (Be resip, Noe, c. 11). 

St. Paul bad adduced Abraham as a proof of luatification by/aif7i, not by legalism. St, 
Janies adduces him as an example of justification by the worlcs whim spring from faith, not by 
orthodoxy. 

^ This second example is chosen because he wishes to prove the unity of faith in Jews and 
Gentiles, by two examples of faith manifested by works. Abraham was a man, a Hebrew, a 
Prophet; Eahab a woman, a Canaanite, a harlot; yet both were justified (i.e., shown to be 
righteous in the moral sense) by works which sprang from their f^th (Heb. xi 31). 
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and hastily sent them forth hy another way ? For even as the body apart from the 
spirit is dead, so also faith apart from works is dead.”^ 

Leaving the theology of this remarkable passage for subsequent dis- 
cussion, ^ in order not to break the thread of the Epistle, we proceed to 
the next chapter. 

It was natural that those who had sei 2 ed a Shibboleth, of which 
they neither fathomed the full depth nor even rightly understood the 
superficial meaning, should endeavour to force it upon others with irate, 
obtrusive, and vehement dogmatism. This “itch of teaching,'' this 
oracular egotism, is the natural result of vanity and selfisliness disguising 
themselves under the cloak of Gospel proselytism. With all such men 
words take the place of works, and dogmatising contentiousness of peace 
and love. Therefore he warns them against being many teachers^ — self- 
constituted ministers — “ other peoples' bishops — ^persons of that large 
class who assume that no incompetence is too absolute to rob them of 
the privilege of infallibility in laying down the law of truth for others. 
“ My brethren, do not become many teachers,^ being well aware that we 
(teachers) shall receive a severer judgment than others," since our 
responsibility is greater than theirs. “ Eor in many respects we stumble, 
all of us."® Speech is the instrument of all teachers. If any man 
stumbles not in word, he is a perfect man,^ able to bridle also the whole 
body. Sins of speech are so common, the temptations to them are so 
universal, that there can be np question of the perfect wisdom and self- 
control of him who has acquired an absolute immunity from these. Eor 
how great is the power of the tongue 1 how evil its depravity, untame- 
ableness, and duplicity ! It is like the little bridles which rule the 
horse, like the little helms that steer the great ships. It is like the 
spark which kindles a conflagration in the forest.® Yes, the tongue — 


1 u. 19—26. 

» See infra^ pp. 349 — 36L 

* Any authorised person miglit speak, either in the synagogue or the early Christian 
assembly (1 Cor. xiy. 26 — 34). The ordinary readers and preachers were not clergy at aU. The 
eager seizure of a party watchword would he likely to lead to mere pi aiing. 

* aXXoTptoeTTto-KOn-ot (1 Pet. iv. 15). 

* Matt. xxiiL 8 — 10. “ But be not ye called Rabbi, for one is yonx guide — even Christ ; hut 
all ye are brethren.” “ Love the work, bat strive not after the honour of a teacher” (Hrke 
Avoth, i. 10). 

® St. James would no more have thought of claiming immunity from sin than St. Paul 
(PhiL iii. 12) or St, John (1 John i. 8) did. When Schleiermacher condemned this passage as 
** bombast,” he condemned the equally strong language of many great moralists of all ages. 
And it must be remembered that St. James was living in the Jem^em of A.n. 60. There was 
not more backbiting then than there now is, but good men felt its evil more strongly. They 
did not take an interest in it, let it lie on their tables, subscribe to its dissemination. Comi.are 
the language of the Son of Sirach (xiviii 15 — ^26) : “Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, 
but not so many as have fallen by the tongue. . . . Strong cities bath it pulled down ; well is 
he that hath not passed through the venom thereof. . . . The death thereof is an evil death ; 
the grave were better than it. . . . Such as forsake the Lord shall fall into it; and it shall 
bam tu them <md not be quenched ; it shall be sent unto them as a lion, and devour them as a 
leopard.^’ For Jewish views, even of the Talmudists, see Schoettgen, 

* “ By thy words thou sh^t be justified” (Matt. rii. 37). See the great sermon on this 
text by Barrow. 

* Both these metaphors are common m classical writers (Soph. Antig. 3^2, 475), and both 
occur in the hymn of Clemens of Alexandria {Pcedog. ad Jinem). “ Qnam leiiibos imtns quanta 
incendia oriuutur” (Sen. Controv. v. 5). ’'YX-rj is here probably “a wood,” not “materiaU 
The setting on fire of forests by sparks famished simiits m Homer’s days (Horn. 11. ii, 

12 
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that world of injustice — ^is a fire. It infiames the wheel of being, ^ and 
is ever infilled by Gehenna.^ It is the sole untameable creature — a 
restless mischief brimmed with deathful venom.® Therewith we bless 
the Lord and Lather, and therewith we cm'se the human beings who 
have been made after His likeness.^ Is this inconsistency anything 
short of monstrous Is it not like a fountain bubbliug out of the same 
fissure the bitter as well as the sweet ? Can a tree produce fruits not 
its own Can the salt water of a cursing tongue produce the sweet 
water of praise? (iii. 1 — 12). 

These sins of the tongue among Jews and Christians sprang in a great 
measure from the obtrusive rivalries, the contentious ambitions to which 
he had alluded in the first verse. Hever have they been extinct. Party 
spirit has always been a curse and disease of every religion, even of the 
Christian. The formulas of Christian Councils have been tagged with 
anathemas ; Te Deums have been chanted at Autos da P4. And because 
this factiousness shows an absence of true wisdom amid the pride of its 
imagined presence, he proceeds to contrast the false and the true 
wisdom. True wisdom, true understanding," is shown by a course of 
life spent in meekness, which is the attribute of wisdom.® For a man 
to boast of wisdom when his heart is full of bitter emulation and party 
spirit is a lying vaunt. The wisdom of which he thus boasts is not, at 
any rate, the heavenly wisdom of the Christian, but earthly, animal,^ 
demon-hke. The wisdom which evinces itself in party spirit leads to 
unhallowed chaos and every contemptible practice. ‘‘ But the wisdom 
from above is first pure,^° then peaceful, reasonable, open to persuasion, 


455 ; xi. 115 ; Virg. Georg, il 303 : **et totum involvit flammis nemus'*) ; but St. James is more 
likely to bave adopted it from Philo (De migr. Air. p. 407). /twyaAavyet (Ter. 5) occurs only in 
Philo. 

1 iii, 6, rhv rpoxiv ttJj -^evecretos (comp. EccL xii. 6). It is a phrase of uncertain meaning, 
^rhaps “ the orh of creation " — ^hardly the roUi:^ T^heel of life ” (avaicvK\rj<r(.f, see Windet, 
Da Vita fund.), though Anacreon uses that expression, and the Syriac here has, “ it tometh the 
course of our generations, which run as a wheel (comp. Sil. Ital. iii. 6, *‘rota volvitur aevi).” 

2 Comp. Pss. lit 2—5 ; cxx. 3, 4j Prov. xxvi 27 : “tTwre is os a imrning fire;” (Ecclns. v. 
14 ; xxil 24, “ As the vapour and smoke of a furnace goeth before the fire, so reviling before 
blood ’0. 

3 Hermas, who has several references to this Epistle, says (Pastor, ii, 2) : Backbiting is a 
wicked spirit, and a restless demon ** (comp. Ps. cxL 13). 

f Even in fallen man, remand noiUitas indeldiUs” (Beng.). He still retains sparks 
(sdntillulae. Confess. Belg. 14) of the heavenly fire, though “very far gone from original 
righteousness” (Art. ix.). 

5 The word XM occurs here alone in the New Testament or the LXX. The word which they 
use for “ ought is Set, which expresses moral fitness. “ Praise is not seemly in the mouth of 
a sinner” (Ecclus. xv. 9). 

® Matt. viL 16, 17. The metaphor both of this and the next verse show a marked local 
colouring. 

7 « v^o is wise (cJutlcam) and intelligent (naVhon) amongst you ? ” (Deut. i. 13 ; iv. 6 ; Eph 
i. 8 ; (lol. L 9). The eirttmj/jitby is one who understands and knows ; the cro<j>6s is one who carries 
out his knowledge into his life. ** Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers” (Tennysou). (Job 
xxviii. 12.) ^ 8 Ps. 1 . 16—20. 

^ \jruxiKo? (see Jude 19); m/eu/ia ftij exomrey. “Sonlish” — i. 6., sensuous — living only 

the natural a ni mal life, and therefore nn^iriUial. This wisdom is earthly, because it avari- 
ciously cares for the goods of earth (PhiL iii. 19); animal, because it is under the sway of 
animal lusts (1 Cor. iL 14) ; demon-Hke, because full of pride, egotism, malignity, and ambition, 
wliioh are works of the devil (1 Tim. iv. 1). 

10 Pure,” i.6., chaste, consecrated, free from admixture of carnal motives. Even out of 
strong condemnation of contentious dogmatism, the universal misinterpretation of Scripture 
has extorted an excuse— nay, an argument— for intolerance. But the wisdom is only said to M 
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full of mercy and good fruits, without vacillation,^ without hypocrisy. . . . 
But the fruit of righteousness is ever sown in peace by those who work 
peace” (ii 13 — 18). Thus we see that with St. James, no less than 
with St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, love, peace, mutual respect, 
mutual toleration, is the highest form of wisdom, and is a far truer sign 
than a contentious and bitter orthodoxy that he who ha.<g it has reached 
to the highest ideal of the Christian character. 

But how strong are the feehngs of St. James on this subject ! It 
was a period of turmoil and contention within and without the fold.^ 

Whence,” he asks, “ come wars, and whence fightings among you ? Is it not 
from hence, from your pleasures that militate in your members Te desire and 
have not. Ye murder ^ and envy and are not able to obtain. Ye battle and ye 
war, and ye receive not because ye ask not for yourselves. Ye ask and receive not 
because ye ask ill for yourselves that ye may squander it in your pleasures. Adul- 
teresses ! ® know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity against God ? 
Whosoever, then, prefers to be a friend of the world, establishes himself as an 
enemy of God. Or deem ye that it is vainly that the Scripture saith, ‘ The spirit 
which He made to dwell in us jealously yearneth over us ? ^ ® But ” (because of this 
jealous love for us) “ He giveth greater grace. WTierefore He saith God arrayeth 
Himself against the haughty, but giveth grace to the humble ” ^ (iy. 1—6). 

i. This passage is in several respects remarkable. First, we cannot 
but feel surprise at such a picture as this. Wars, fightings, pleasures 


** first pure/* because “purity” describes it inward essenosy and the other epithets its outward 
manifestations. ** Peaceahle ’* (Matt. v. 9), “reasonable/* i.e., “forbearing” (1 Tun. iii. 3), 
“open to persuasion’* (Vulg. suad%bUis)y or perhaj® “winning its way by gentleness.** Seven 
qualities of wisdom — seven colours of the Divine rainbow — ^all blended into the one “ Light of 
the world*’ The phrase “the wisdom from above** is common in the Talmudic writings, 
where it is attributed to Adam, Enoch, Solomon, etc. 

1 aStd/cptTo?, one of St. James’s frequent haipax legomma. It is better to interpret it by the 
ordinary sense of SiaxpCvo/jiaLy “ to doubt." Tbe E. V. follows Luther in rendering it “ without 
partiality." Bengel says, “Non facit discrimen nhi non opus est." Lange, “unsectarian," 
“not Separatist,** i.e., not Pharisaic. There is force in his remark that the epithet would 
naturally refer to social conduct, and have some relation to awiroKpiro^, If so, we may render 
it “ not partial,*' or “ censorious.’* “ Being aStaxpiro^ it does not spy out motes in a brother’s 
eye ; and being iwrroKptro^, it does not hide the beam in its own" (W ordsworth, who adds that 
“this beautiful picture of true wisdom may be placed side by side with that of charity 

S ortrayed by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii.). Comp. Ecclus. i. 1—11, “ All wisdom cometh from the 
(Ord, and is with Him for ever . . . Wisdom hath been created before all things, and the 
understanding of prudence from everlasting. The Word of God Most High is the fountam of 
wisdom . . . She is with all flesh, accordmg to His grift, and He hath given her to them 
that love Hina.** 

3 See infira, Chapter xxxi., on the Last Days of Jerusalem. 

3 “ For in truth nothing else except the body and its desires causes wars, and seditions, and 
battles *’ (Plato, PTwedo, p. 66, c). 

* Some conjecture ^flovetre, “ ye grudge ; *’ but the reading is probably right, and means “ ye 
murder,** not “ ye wish to kill," etc. See below. 

3 MoLxahiSes I (the p.oLxol is omitted by K, A, B). The feminine word is explained by the 
common Old Testament metaphor for idolatry ^a. liv, 5; Jer. ii. 12; Ezek. xvi. 32). Hence 
in the New Testament yevea /u.otxoAts (Matt. xii. 39; xvl 4; 2 Cor. xi. 2); and the strange 
expression of 2 Pet. ii. 14, “having eyes/ull of an adulteress** (see note there). 

® See isifra, p. 341. wpos <f)d6vov, not “against envy** (Luther), but the phrase seems to 
be adverbi^, like wpo? ^Cav, Trpbs T]Sov^Vy iirnroSeL never means “Insteth," as in E. V., 

but expresses warm tenderness (2 Cor. iL 9 ; PbiL L 8). This seems to be the only tenable 
translation. I may mention one other version, which is to make nvevpM. an accusative — “ God 
yearns jealously for the spirit which He placed in us, and gives us greater graca" Yet another 
way (but inconsistent wiim the usage of the phrase ^ ypo^v heyei) is to break tbe clause into two 
questions — “Do ye fancy that the Scripture speaketh vainly? Doth the Spirit, which He 
Ijlantedin us, lust to envy?" (I see that this is accepted by the JEtevised Version, with the 
other renderings in the margin.) 

7 Prov, iii. 34,* 1 Pet. v. 5; Clem. Bom. c. 
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that are ever setting out as it were on hostile expeditions,^ disappointed 
desires, frustrate envy and even fruitless murder to supply wants which 
would have been granted to prayer — then, again, prayers utterly 
neglected or themselves tainted with sin because misdirected to reckless 
gratification of pleasure, and because ruined by contentiousness - and 
selfishness — all this spiritual adultery, the divorce of the soul from God 
to the love of the world — is this indeed a picture of the condition of 
Christian Churches within thirty years of the death of Christ 'I Again, 
I see no possible solution of the difficulty except in the twofold answer — 
partly that St. James is infiuenced by the state of things wffiich he saw 
going on around him in Judsea, and partly that he is drawing no marked 
line of distinction between Jews and Christians in the communities 
which he is addressing.® And this being so, there was certainly in the 
Palestine of that day an ample justification for every line of the dark 
delineation. Alike among priests and patriots there was a fierce and 
luxurious greed. Strifes about the Law were loud and violent.^ Even 
in the days of our Lord, while the tree of Jewish nationality was still 
green, and not dry, as it had now become, the very Temple had been 
polluted into a brigands’ cave.® The dagger of the assassin was often 
secretly employed to get rid of a politi<^ opponent. A bloodthirsty 
spirit had possessed itself of the once peaceful nation. Righteousness 
had once dwelt in their city, but now murderers. Men like Barabbas 
had become heroes of the people. Men like Theudas, and Judas, and 
the Egyptian impostor, were crowding the horizon of the people’s life, 
and found no difficulty in leading after them 4,000 men or even 
murderers. Zealots had increased in numbers and in recklessness. 
Bands of robbers were the terror of every district which offered them 
hopes of plunder. Assassins lurked in the streets, and mingled un- 
noticed in the dense throngs which crowded the Temple courts at the 
great annual festivals.® Sects were arrayed in bitter envy against sects, 
and all were united in burning hatred against their Roman conquerors. 
It became in popular estimation a pious act — an act which even Hugh 
Priests could hail and bless — for sicarii to bind themselves under a curse 
to waylay and massacre an enemy. ^ The fury of fanatical savagery 
assumed the guise of patriotism. Ealse Christs and false prophets 
abounded and fiourished, but “ Stone him,” and “ Crucify him,” and 

Away with him,” and “ He is not fit to live,” were cries into which 

^ iv. 1, (rrpaT€Voii,evtav, 

* St. Peter saw no less clearly (1 Pet. iii. 7) that qiiarrelsomeiiess is fatal to prayer 

* It is a weighty remark of Lange (ad loc.) that ** James put this Epistle into the hands 
of the Jewish Chiistians that it might influence aU Jews, as it was a missionary instruction 
to the converted for the unconverted, and the truly converted for the half-converted.” 

* St. Paul (Tit. iii. 9) applies to these the very word of St. James, “ legal battles ” (ixdxai 
vofiiKai), There were the struggling sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, Herodians, 
Samaritans, etc. Laurentius says— “Non loquitur Apostolus de hellis et caedibus, sed de 
mutuis dissidiis, litibus,. jurgiis, et contentionihus.” Doubtless of these — ^bqt of actual 
struggles also. 

® <rin]\aiov Apavwv, Matt. sad. 13. Comp, Mark xv, 7 ; Acts wi. 38w 

« See Jos. B. J. ii. 1, 23 ; iv. 10 j vii. 81 ; Antt. xviii. 1, 

f Acts xxixi. 12. 
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men were ready to burst at a moment’s notice against those whose 
thoughts had been enlightened to believe in the Son of God. 

Besides all this, the world and the interests of the world assumed a 
complete preponderance in the thoughts of all men ; the fear of God 
seemed to have been banished into the far background of life. Could 
such men pray at all 1 Yes, and long prayers and loud prayers in the 
Temple courts and at the corners of the streets at the very time when 
they were devouring widows’ houses, and making their proselytes ten- 
times-worse children of Gehenna than themselves. There is literally no 
end to the anomalies of prayers. Bochester went home to pen a pious 
prayer in his private diary on the very day that he had been persuading 
his sovereign to commit an open sin. Cornish wreckers went straight 
from church to light their beacon fires, and Italian brigands promise to 
their saints a share in the profits of their murders.^ This “ Italian piety ” 
is the terrible state of moral apostasy against which St. James speaks 
with all the impassioned sternness of one of the old prophets. Like 
Amos, who had, no less than himself, been both a peasant and a 
Bazarite, he raised his indignant voice against the luxury and idolatry 
of the Chosen People. It is in the love of the world that he sees the 
source of all these enoiunities, and it is against this love of the world, 
arrayed in the golden robe of the hierarchy, and wearing Holiness to 
the Lord ” upon its forehead — it is against this tainted scrupulosity and 
mitred atheism that he speaks trumpet-tongued. 

ii. But besides these remarks on the general purport of the chapter, 
we must notice his unidentified quotation The English version renders 
it “ tJie spirit that dwelletli in us lusteth to envy,^^ The coirect version, 
according to the best reading, is probably as I have given it, “ The 
spirit, which He made to dwell in us, yeameth over us j^ously.” The 
meaning, then, is that the guilt of worldly unfaithfulness is enhanced 
because the Spirit of God, which he hath given us, longs with a jealous 
fondness that we should pay to God an undivided allegiance, a whole- 
hearted friendship; and for that reason He gives us greater grace — 
greater because of His yearning pity and love.^ But where does this 
passage occur in Scripture ? Doubtless from the library of the writers 
of the Old Covenant, which forms our Old Testament, we can produce 
analogies, more or less distinct, to the general meaning of this utterance,® 
but nowhere do we find the exact words. Only two solutions are thei'e- 
fore possible — (1) St. James may be quoting from some lost book, or 


1 Plumptre, p. 89. 

,• Here, as elsewhere, I have not thought it worth while to tronhle the reader with inass^»a 
of “ explanations,” which torture out of the words the most impossible senses by the most 
untenable methods. Beza, Grotius, etc., make it mean the spirit of man has a natural bias to 
envy,” but eirtTroOet cannot bear this sense, nor that ^ven by Bed.e, Calvin, Ac., “ Is the Spiiit 
(of God) prcme to envy ?” nor that of Bengel, “ the Spirit lusteth against envy.” There is much 
less objection to the view of Huther, Wiesinger, etc., “ He (God) yearns jealonsly over the 
Spirit which He has placed in ns, and gives greater grace " (supra, p. 339). 

3 It has been variously referred to Gen. vi. 3, 5; Num. sL ^ ; Ezek. ixiii. 25; xxrvi. 27 ; 
Dent. V, 9; xxziL 10, 11 j Pb. <uriT. 20; Prov. xxi 10; Cant. viii. 6; Ecclus. iv. 4; Wisd. 
vL 12, 2^ 
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some apociyplial book — ^like tbe Testament of the Twelve JPatriarchs. 
The suggestion is rendered less unlikely by the references which he 
makes in this Epistle to other apocryphal books, ^ and by the fact that 
his brother, St Jude, quotes from the book of EnocL® We must in that 
case understand the words h in a lower sense than that which we 

attribute to the Scripture. Or (2) he may be adopting the method, not 
unknown to the Scripture writers and to early Fathers, of concentrating 
the meaning of several separate passages into one terse summary.® In 
that case the word “saith” will have to be understood generically to 
mean, ‘‘ Is not this the sense of Scripture ? ” If we adopt this solution, 
we must suppose that the passages alluded to are such as Gen. vi. 3, 
“ My spirit shall not always strive with men;” or Dent, xxxii. 11, 
where God describes His love for Israel under the image of an eagle 
covering her young in the nest, and bearing them on her wings, and 
where in the Septuagint this very verb epipothei, or ‘^yearns over,” 
occurs ; or, again, Ezek. xxxvL 27, “ I will put My spirit within you.” 
The difficulty cannot yet be considered to have been removed, but other 
methods of solving it are far less probable than the two to which I have 
here referred. 

iii. Having thus shown their dangerous condition, he urges them, 
with strong exhortation, which reminds us of the tone of Joel, to sub- 
mission, moral effort, resistance of the devil,^ the earnest seeking of God, 
and deep humiliation of soul,® which might lead God to interfere on 
their behalf. 

iv. Then, with a repetition of the word^‘ brethren,” which shows that 
his rebukes are being uttered in the spirit of love, he warns them once 
more against evil-speaking as a sin which is averse to the humility 
which he has been urging on them, since it rises from an imaginary 
superiority. It arrogantly usurps the functions of God, who is the one 
true Judge, because He alone stands above the Law on the behests of 
which we are not capable of passing any final judgment.® 

V. Passing to another sin, he strongly condemns the braggart self- 
confidence^ and sensual security with which, like the Hich Fool in the 
Parable, men make gainful plans for the future without any reference to 
God, or to His provident ordering of our lives, or to the fact that life itself 


1 Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. Similarly the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews makes 
distinct references to the Books of Maccab^s (xi. 37, 38). 

» Jnde 14. 

» We find similar condensed quotations in John vii. 33, 42 ; Matt. ii. 23 ; and perhaps Eph. 
V. 14. Dean Plumptre quotes from Clemens Eomanus (c. 46) the curious passage, “ It has been 
written, ‘ Cleave to the saints, for they who cleave to them shall be sanctified.' ” 

This is one of the few places in the New Testament where 5^d^o^o? occurs. “ The devi^,** 
says Hermas (Past, ii 12), “ can wrestle with us, but cannot throw us ; if, then, thou resist him, 
he will he conquered, and flee from thee utterly ashamed.’* (Matt. iv. 1 — ^11.”) 

5 He uses the striking word Kanmfijsia—** downcastness of face ” — ^which occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. He is thii^iing of the outward manifestationa as the signs of the in- 
ward humiliation. 

« “ Nostrum non est judicare, praesertim cum exseqni non poasumus (Bengel). To offer 
to domineer over the conscience,” says the Emperor Maximilian, is to assault the citadel of 
heaven.” 

7 iv. 16. aXa^ovtia only in 1 John ii 16 ; ** Ye boast in your vain-glorious presumptions.** 
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is — or rather that they themselves are — ^but as a fleeting mist.^ They 
haem in their hearts that they ought not to speak thus. If they thought 
for a moment their consciences would condemn them for thus ignoring\li 
reference to God, and this was a plain proof that it was sin2(iv. 13—1 7). 

vi Then m language full of prophetic imagery and prophetic fire, 
meant to terrify men into thoughts of repentance, but not by any means 
as Calvin too characteristically said, absque spe veniae — “ apart from 
hope of pardon he bursts into terrible denunciation of the rich, which 
shows how much his thoughts had dwelt upon their arrogant rapacity, 

“ Go to now, ye rich, weep, howling ^ over your miseries that are coming upon 
j ^ riches are rotted, and your garments have become moth-eaten. Your 
gold and your silver is rusted through and through, 4 and the rust of them shall he 
for a witness to you,^ and shall eat your flesh ^ as fire. Ye treasured up in the last 
days/ So the pay of your labourers, who reaped your fields, the pay kept hack by 
fraud, cnes moud from you,® and the cries of the reapers have entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth.® Ye luxuriated on the earth and waxed wanton, ye 
fattened your hearts in a day of slaughter, Ye condemned, ye kilied the iust man. 
He doth not resist you ^ (v. 1 — 6). 


1 Job "m. 7j Ps. 3; "Wisd. v. 9 ^14?. Tne best reafling is ar/xi? yap ecrre, “for ye are a 
vapour, B, and the Symc and iEthiopio versions (and practically A, K;^r eVrat must he due 
to itacism). Pulvia et umbra sumus (Hor.) But St. James turns the transitonness of lite 
to an opposite lesson from that of the Epicureans (Hor. Od. 1, 9 ; 1 Cor xv 32) 

* “There sh^ m> harm happen unto me ’’ (Ps. x, 6) ; “ I shall die in my nest " (Job xxix. 18). 
For a Jew to talk thus, as ^ there were no God, or as though He took no part m the concerns 
of life, was to run counter to the central thought of their whole dispensation. A sense of God’s 
nearness was ^e t^g which more than all others separated the Jews from other races as 

this conviction in common talk was to show a practical apostasy. 
The Sabhmists also felt this. In JDehhartm Ralha^ § 9, a father at his son's cireumcision produces 
wme seven years old, and ^ys, “With this wine will I continue for a long tune to celebrate the 
birth of my new-born son. That night Rabbi Simeon meets the Angel of Heath, and asks him 
why he IS wandenng about.” “ Because,” said Asrael, “ I slay those ucho say, We will do this or 
that, thxnle iwt how soon death may overtake them. The man who said he would drink that 
wme often shall in thirty days." Prom this verse and from 1 Cor. iv. 19, “ I will come 
qiuclay to you, if God will,*' has come the common phrase, “ Deo volente." 

3 q^y in Isa, xiii, 6 j xiv. 31 j xv. 3 ; xxxiu. ; Ezek. xxxvii The language must be judged 
from the standpomt of prophetical analogies in Isaiah, Amos, etc., and also in Matt, xxiii , Rev, 
xviii. And the warnings, hke all God’s warnings, are hypothetical (Jonah liL 10; Jer. xvun 
7 — 10 ). 

* ,7' perfects are prophetic perfects ; they express absolute certainty as to the ultimate 

result. Karuoreu is another hayax legomenon (except Ecclus. xii. 11), as are o-eoTjn-ev (Ecclus. xiv. 
19) and oyro^pKora in this verse. Gold and silver do not rust, hut the expression is perfectly In- 
tel] igible (Esa. i. 22, “Thy silver has become dross”). 

5 “In their tarnish and consumption you may see a picture of what will come on wu.” 
Magna vanitas ! thesaurisat monturus morituris ” (Aug.). 

fi TM crdpKas (plur.) has been taken to m e an “ your bloated bodies,” etc., but occurs in Lev. 
XXVI. 29, etc. 


. ^vch worldly prosperity and ostentatious legalism at this epoch. Some take 

ws TTup after eOytravpiaart — “ your treasury of gold is in reality a treasury of fire.” 

_ 8 “From you,” i.e., from your hands or treasures. Ecclus. xxxiv. 22, “ He that taketh away 
his neighbour’s living slayeth him, and he that defiraudeth the labourer of his hire is a blood- 
shedder ” (comp. Gen. iv. 10; Heut. xxiv. 14, 15; Jer. xxii. 13; Mai. iii. 5). The rendering of 
the E. V., “ kept hack by you,” is also tenable. The tract Succah (f. 29, b) gives four reasons 
why the avaricious lose their goods, which are (1) because they keep hack the pay of their labourers ; 
(2) because they neglect their welfare ; (3) because they shift burdens upon them ; (4) because 
of pride. 


® The form of expression (used by no other New Testament writer, except in a quotation, 
Rom, ix. 29) is characteristically J udaic. The LXX. rendering is mostly TravTOKpaTiop See Bp. 
Pearson On the Creed, Art. L 

Like cattle grazing in rich pastures on the day that they are doomed to bleed (Theile) ; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 1—10. 


11 Hos. iv. 17 ; 2 Tim. ii. 24; Isa. liii 7. This makes the conclusion of the clause far more 
striking than the proposed renderings, “ Hoes he nob set himself in aaray against you ? ” or 
“ bring the armies against you ? ” 
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“ Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the Lori^ So the husband- 
man awaiteth the precious fruit of the earth, being patient over it until he receive 
the early and latter rain.2 patient then, ye also, stablish your hearts because 
the coming of the Lord is near ” (v. 7, 8). 

viL Here again we ask, Of whom is the Prophet thinking] Were 
there indeed, in those early days of Christianity, any — still more, could 
there have been many — who correspond to this picture of voluptuous 
and fraudful wantonness, which had forgotten God and was so cruel and 
false to men ] Surely St. Paul gives us the answer when he says, 
“ Consider your calling, brethren. Hot many of you are wise after the 
flesh ; not many mighty, not many noble ” ^ — and therefore certainly 
not many rich — ^^are called.^’ In those early congregations of slaves 
and sufferers there was little to attract, there was everything to repel, 
the ordinary multitude of the wealthy. In those days the truth of the 
Lord’s words was seen, How hardly shall they that have riches — how 
hardly shall they who trust in riches — enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The ‘‘ deceitfulness of riches ” became very manifest, and the 
‘‘ woe unto you that are rich ” was seen in its full meaning. Pich men, 
indeed, there were in the Church, as there had been since Hicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathsea brought their costly spices to the tomb; for 
St. Paul in one of his latest Epistles could give a charge to the rich not 
to be arrogant, and not to trust in the uncertainty of riches.^ But con- 
sidering w^hat a Chi'istian had in those days to sufier, is it conceivable 
that any of the few rich men who had ventured to bear the reproach of 
the cross would have lived the haughty, greedy, oppressive life of the 
men on whom St. James here hurls his unsparing denunciation] So 
strongly has this difficulty been felt that some, once more, see in “ the 
rich ” only a symbol of the proud, haughty, exclusive, self-satisfied reli- 
gionist ; ® but though the words rich ” and “ poor ” may not be confined 
to their literal senses — ^yet certainly the literal sense is not excluded. 
Once more, I see the explanation of his passion, the moving cause of his 
righteous menaces, in the conduct of the leading classes at Jerusalem — 
the gorgeously clad Herodians, the aristocratic Sadducees. The extracts 
from the Talmudists which I have given on a previous page describe 
their conduct, and will show what bitter need there was for the language 
which St. James employs. 

Hor is Josephus less emphatia 

' ^^About this time,” he says, King Agrippa gave the high priesthood 
to Ishmael Ben Phabi And now arose a sedition on the part of the 
chief priests against the priests and the leaders of the multitude at 
Jerusalem. Each of them gathered around himself a company of the 
boldest innovators and became their leader. And when they came into 

1 Tliis must be a reference to CTvnstfs coming. 

» The former in winter, the latter in spring (Dent, xi 14 : Jer. iii. 3 : v, 24 ; Joel ii. 23). 

8 1 Cor. i. 26. 4 1 Tim. v. 17. 

» Comp. Rev. ii. 9 ; Hi. 17; and see 1 Sam. ii. 8; Ps. Ixiu. 13 ; Amos ii. 6; Luke i. 52, 53 ; vi. 
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collision they both abused each other and dung stones. There was no 
one to keep them in awe, but all these things went on with a high hand 
as though in a city where there was anarchy. And such impudence and 
audacity seized the chief priests that they even dared to send slaves to 
the threshing-floors to seize the tithes due to the priests. And it hap- 
pened that some of the priests died of want from being deprived of their 
sustenance, so completely did the violence of the seditious prevail over 
all justice.” ^ 

viiL And if these words of St. James were addressed to Jews and 
Jewish Chnstians about the year A.D, 61, how speedily were his wam- 
ings fulflUed, how terribly and how soon did the retributive doom fall 
on these wealthy, luxurious tyrants 1 A few years later Vespasian 
invaded J udaea. Truly there was need to howl and weep when, amid 
the horrors caused by the rapid approach of the Eoman armies, the gold 
and silver of the wealthy oppressors was useless to buy bread, and they 
had to lay up, for the moth to eat, those gorgeous rob^ which it would 
have been a peril and a mockery to wear. The worshippers at the last 
fatal Passover became the victims. The rich only were marked out for 
the worst fury of the Zealots, and their wealth sank into the flames of 
the burning city. Useless were their treasures in those “ last days,” 
when there was heard at the very doors the thundering summons of the 
Judge 1 In all their rich banquets and full-fed revelling they had but 
fattened themselves as hmnan ofierings for that day of slaughter 1 The 
J ewish historian here becomes the best commentator on the prophecies 
of the Christian Apostle. 

ix. “ Te condemned, ye murdered the The aorist tenses of the 

original may point equally well to some single act, or to a series of 
single acts ; and “ the just man ” was a title of eveiy devout and 
faithful Israelite. The present tense, “ he doth not resist you ” — so 
abruptly and pathetically introduced — seems to show that St. James is 
alluding to a general state of things. In the delivery of Christ to the 
Gentiles the Jewish Church had slain “ that Just One \ and since His 
death they had consented to the murder of His saints in the stoning 
of Stephen, and the beheading of James, the son of Zebedee. But in 
the scantiness of the records of the early Church of Jerusalem there is 
too much reason to fear that there was a crowd of obscurer martyrs.® 
And Christ suffered, as it were, again in the person of His saints. 
When they were murdered, He was, as it were, led once more to un- 
resisted sacrifice. And now St. James himself bore pre-eminently the 
title of “ the Just.” His words might seem to have been prophetic of 
his own rapidly-approaching fate, while yet they tacitly repudiate the 
title by which he was called, to confer it on Him who alone is worthy 

1 Jos. Antt. XX. 8, § 8. He repeats the same complaints against Joshua, son of Gamala, in 
XI. 9, § 2. 

» Acts vii, 52. 

* Acts xxvi. 10. ** When they were condemned to death” says St* Pp.ul, “I gave my voice 
against them." 

12 * 
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of it. But the state of things which he is describing was by no means 
isolated. It had been already described at len^h in the language of a 
book which also belonged to this epoch, and with which St. J ames has 
more than once shown himself to be familiar. 

“Bor the ungodly said . , . Come on therefore, let us enjoy the good 

things that are present ; and let us speedily use the creatures as in youth. Let us 
fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, and let no flower of the spring pass by 
us ; let none of us go without his portion of our voluptuousness — let us oppress the 
poor righteous man ... for that which is feeble is found to he nothing worth. 
Let us lie in wait for the righteous. He professeth to have the knowledge of God, 
and he calleth himself the child of the Lord. He was made to reprove our thoughts. 
We are esteemed of him as counterfeits. He pronounceth the end of the just to he 
blessed, and maketh his hoast that God is his father. Let us examine him with 
despitefulness and torture, that we may know his meekness and prove his patience. Let 
us condemn him with a shameful death, for by his own saying he shall he respected” 
(Wisd. ii. 6 — 20). 

X. But all such warnings proved vain. Nay, it is probable that 
they only precipitated the fate of the speaker, and that he, like other 
prophets, felt the vengeance of those whose unrepented sins he so 
unsparingly denounced.^ When the priests had murdered James the 
Just, not resisting them, but praying for them, the day for warning 
had passed away for ever, and over a guilty city and a guilty nation 
History pronounced once more her awful verdict of ‘^Too late.” 

“Ye condemned, ye murdered the just. He resisteth you notJ^^ 
“And thus,” says Wiesinger, “we have, as it were, standing before 
us the slain and unresisting righteous man, when, lo ! the curtain 
falls. Be patient, brethren, wait ! ” The coming of the Lord for which 
they had to wait was not far distant. The husbandman had to wait in 
patience, and often in disappointment, for the early and latter rain. 
Let them learn by his example. But since the Judge was standing 
already before the doors,-’* let them, that they might escape His con- 
demnation, not only bear with patience the afflictions of persecutors, 
but also abstain from murmuring at each other’s conduct."^ It was 
patience that they needed most; patience with one another, patience 
under external trials. As an example of that patience, let them take 
the prophets, and let the Book of Job® remind them that in the end 
God ever vindicates his attributes of compassionate tenderness.® 

1 Heg-esippus, ap. Euseb. ii, 23 ; Origen, c. Cels, i, 48 ; Jer. He Virr. Illustr. ii. 

* Comp. Ajnos v. 12 : They aMct the just .... therefore the prudent shall keep silence 
in that time.” 

3 Some have fancied that the question tauntingly asked of St. James in the story of his 
martyrdom in Hegesippus — “ Which is the door of Jesus?" — ^had reference to this saying of 
his ; as though they would ask, “ By which door will Christ come to judge P " j but it more 
probably refers to John x. 7—9 (see Gieseler, Ch. Hist. § 81). 

•* A clear reference to Matt. vii. 1 {(jurj a-reva^ere Kar <xAA^A.a)i/) j lit., “ groan not against one 
another," TheE. V. “grudge,” once meant “murmur” (see Ps. lix. 15); “he eats his meat 
without grudging" (Shakesp. Kwok Ado, iu. 4, 90). 

5 Here alone referred to in the New Testament, though quoted in 1 Cor. iii. 19, and by 
Philo, He Mutat. Nom. xxiv. 

® V. 9—11.^ Others interpret “ Ye have seen the end of the Lord,” to mean, “ Ye saw the 
d^th of Christ,” as in 1 Pet. ii. 22 — ^25 j troXvorTrXayx*^? is yet another unique expression for 
evcnr\ayxvo^ (Eph. iv. 32 j 1 Pet. iii 8). oLKrCpfjLoiv occurs in Ecclus. li. 13; Luke vi 36. 
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xi* His task is now done, but lie adds a few needful admonitions. 
Let them avoid all rash and needless oaths, and be simple in their 
affirmations.^ Let them be more fervent in. prayer. 

“ Is any one among you in affliction? Let him pray. Is any cheerful? Let 
him sing praise. Is any sick among you ? Let him summon the elders of the 
Church, and let them pray pver him, anointing him with oil^ in the name of the 
Lord,® and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord sha l l raise him 
(from his hed of sickness, Acts ix. 34) ^ Even if he shaU have committed sm, it 
shall be remitted him. Confess then to one another® your transgressions, and pray 
for one another, that ye may he healed.® Much availeth the supplication of a just 
man, when it worketh. with energy. Elias was a man of hke passions with us,^ and 
he prayed earnestly that it might not ram, and it ramed not upon the earth three 
years and six months.® And again he prayed, and the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit.”9 ^ » 6 , 

The leatog idea of this passage, which Lange most needlessly 
allegorises, is the efficacy of Christian prayer. The course which 
St. James recommends in cases of sickness is natural and beautiful, 
and in the small numbei’s of the Christian communities could be easily 
followed. Tt is the advice of which the entire spirit is carried out in 
our service for the Visitation of the Sick. We no longer, indeed, 
anoint with oil, because we do not live in Palestine or in the first 
century.^*^ The therapeutic means of one climate and age are not 
necessarily the best to be adopted in another, but prayer belongs to all 


1 Comp. Matt, v. 85, 36. Jews (unlike Christians, alas I ) were not likely to take God's name 
in vain, y That ye fall not into judgment j the reading els vTtoKaiariVf gives a worse sense, and 
is not well supported. 

» A common Eastern therapeutic, as we see from Isa, i 6 , Mark ^ 13 , Luke x. 34 , Jos. 
n J 1 33, § 5 ; Antt xvu. 6 , § 5. It was also used by Eomaus (Pliny, S N. 47 ) The nse 
of oil for bodily healing is retained by the Eastern Church, 

3 That IS, of Christ (Matt xxvm 19 , Acts li. 38; in, 16; iv. 10 , 1 Cor. i. 13—15). 

* ** Nisi mempe aliter ei suppeditat ad aetemam salutem " (Grotius) In the first Prayer- 
book of Edward VI the anomtmg was accompanied by the prayer: “Our Heavenly Pather 
vouchsafe for His great mercy (i/ it he His blessed xotZl) to restore to thee thy bodily health.” 
The prayer will not be thrown away , it will be answered as is best for us and the sufferer. 
How much connexion this has with Extreme Unction (of which with an. anathema the Council 
of Trent commanded it to be understood) may be seen from the fact that extreme unction la 
forbidden, except in cases in whieh recovery seems quite hopeless 

5 In the manipulation of this text by Cornell^ k Lapide, “to one another’' becomes “to a 
priest” (“frater fratn confitemini, vuta sacerdoH**) Confession m sickness is also eniomed in 
the Talmud (Shabbath, f 32, a) 

« “ When Eabba fell sick he bade hia family publish it abroad, that they who hated 
might rejoice, and that they who loved him wtighf intercede with God for him” (Nedarim, f. 40, a). 
** The wise men have said. No healing is equal to that which comes the Word of (3od nni 
prayer" (Sepher Ha Chayim). 

7 Acts xiv. 15. 

« Luke IV. 25. This period (42 naonths, 1,260 days— comp. Eev. xi. 3) was mentioned by the 
Jewish tradition (Talkut Simeoni), and is p^ectly consistent with fair inferences from 1 Kings 
xvm. 

» V. 13—18 Thus the prayer of Ehjah was one of mercy as well as one of judgment Dean 
Plumptre thinks that St. James may have had m mind the sudden burst of ram after drought 
which fell in answer to prayer after the troubles caused by the attempt of Caligula to set up 
his statue in the Temple (Jos Antt xviii. 8, § 6) Analogous to this is the story of the 
Thundering Legion (Euseh. H. E. v. 5 , Tert. Apol. 5), and the well-known story of Mr Gnm- 
shaw. fiegesippus says of James himself, that it was supposed by the people that he caused 
ram to fall by his prayers. 

10 “ Things which were practised and prescribed by Christ TTimj^plf and His Apostles are not 
of perpetual obligation unless they are conducive to an end which is of perpetual necessity ." — ^Bp. 
Wordsworth, who instances feet-washmg (John xui. 14) and the Kiss of Peace (1 Thess. v. 26: 
1 Pet. V. 14), 
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countries and all times, and the mutual confession of sins is often 
helpful. We must always distingiiish between the letter and the spirit, 
the accidental adjunct and the eternal principle. If this passage has 
been perverted into the doctrine and practice of extreme unction 
regarded as a sacrament,^ and of sacramental confession to a priest, it 
has only shared the fate of hundreds of other passages. There are 
few prominent texts on which the tottering structures of purely 
inferential dogmas have not been reared. Thus do men build upon 
Divine foundations the hay and stubble of human fancies. And if the 
passage has thus been perverted in one direction by the growi:h of 
sacerdotalism, it has been perverted in another by the fanaticism of 
ignorance. 'IBecause the promises of healing given by St. James are 
unconditional, it has been assumed by some poor fanatics that no 
one need ever die, as though death, in God’s good time, were not man’s 
richest birthright, and as though every good man’s prayer for any 
earthly blessing was not in itself made absolutely conditional on the 
will of God.^ Eut neither for extreme unction, nor for sacramental 
confession, nor for sacerdotal absolution,^ nor for fanatical extravagance, 
does this passage afford the slightest sanction. Such inferences are only 
possible to the exegesis which takes the sound of the words, and not 
their true meanings. The lessons which we must here learn are lessons 
of the blessedness of sympathy, and of holy intercourse, and of the 
humble confession of sin, and, above all, of prayer, at all times, but 
most of all in times of sickness. Our faith, too, may find encourage- 
ment in the efficacy of prayer for the achievement of results which even 
transcend the ordinary course of nature. In enforcing this faith by the 
example of Elijah,^ St J ames does so on the express ground that, saint 
though he was, and prophet though he was, he was no supernatural 
being, but one of like passions ” with ourselves. 

xii Then, in one last weighty word, comes the solemn close of 
the Epistle. 

My brethren, if any one among you wander from the truth, and one convert 
him, know that he who has converted a sinner from the error of his way shall save 
a soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins’* (v. 19, 20). 

He has spoken many words of warning and condemnation against 
the worldliness, the violence, the forgetfulness of God, which were 
but too prevalent among Jewish and Cl^tian.communities, and he has 


^ Anointine with oil was provided for in the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., ** if the sick 
man desire it"' j hut as no miraculous results can follow, and as oil is not specially valuable in 
our climate as a means of healingr in all diseases, it was wisely dropped in the Prayer-book of 
1552 (see Jer. Taylor’s Preface to Holy Dying), 

* OScumenius, on the other hand, has no warrant for confining the reference of the verse to 
miraculous healings in the days of the Apostles (the x^pio-fia lapLaroiv^ 1 Cor. xii. 9). 

* Even Cardinal Cajetan admits, with perfect frankness : “ Haec verba non loqnuntnr de 
Sacramentali XJnctione extremae imctionis — nec hie est senno de confessione sacramentali.'' 

* It is implied in 1 Kings xviii. 42, sag., that Ehjah prayed for rain. It was the Jewish 
tradition that he also prayed for the drought, but Scripture does not say so. He announced 
it (1 Kings xvii. 1), 
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given many an exhortation to patience^ and dehortation from iniquity. 
But this last word is a word to those who were most faithful, and 
is meant to stimulate them to the best and most blessed of all duties — 
the endeavour to help and save the souls of others. No reward could 
equal that of success in such a task.^ To hide as with the gracious 
veil of penitence and forgiveness the many sins of a sinner was a 
Christlike service, and he who was enabled to render it would share in 
the joy of Christ. And may not the thought be at least involved 
that in covering the sins of another he would also be helping to cover 
his own — that he who waters others shall he watered also himself?* 

And there, as with a seal affixed to a testament,^ he ends He 
would leave that thought last in their minds, and would suffer neither 
greetings nor messages to weaken the force of the injunction, or the 
supremacy of the blessing by which he would encourage them to its 
fulfilment. Insigni doctrindj velut colopJione epistolaM absolviV** 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

ST. JAMES AND ST. PAUL ON FAITH AND WORKS. 

Thy works and alms and all thy good endeavour 
Staid not behind, nor in the grave were trod , 

But, as Faith pointed with, her golden rod, 

Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever.’’ — M ilton. 

Our sketch of the Epistle of St. J ames cannot conclude without a few 
words on the famous passage in which, it has been supposed, the Bishop 
of Jerusalem deliberately contravenes and argues against the most 
characteristic formida of the Apostle of the Gentiles.*^ 

1 Ps. xxxii, 1, 2y Ixzxv. 2 ; Neh. iv. 5 ; Prov. x. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8. ** He commends 
the correspondence of brothers from its resvUy that we may more eagerly devote our- 
selves to it (Calm). A faint analogy occurs in -Yoma, f. m, a, “WTioever leads many 
to righteousness, sin is not committed by his hand.*’ 

2 “ Whosoever destroyeth one soul of Isi*ael, Scripture counts it to him as though he 
had destroyed the whole world ; and whoso preserveth one sotil of Israel, Scripture 
counts it as though he had preserved the whole world ” (Sanhedrin, f. 37, a). E.. Meyer 
said — “Great is repentance, because for the sake of one that truly repenteth, the whole 
world is pardoned (Hos. xiv. 4) ” (Yoma, f. 86, 5). How much wiser and more controlled 
is the language of St. James I 

3 Herder. ^ Zuinglius. 

* I have consulted the treatment of this subject by Luther, Bengel, Jer. Taylor (Ser- 
mon iiL *^Fidea foi'mata’^), Barrow {Sermon on Justifying Faith), De Wette (whose note 
IS q^uoted in Alford, ad Zoc.), Hare {Vindicatum of Luther), Bishop Lightfoot, Plumptre, 
Dean Bagot, Wordsworth, Ewald, Lange, Pfleiderer, Baur, Wiesmger, Huther^ Schafif, 
Reusa, Immer (JY TeaL Thed.^, Meander, and other writers. 
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Let Hs first place side by side the passages which are in most direct 
apparent contradiction : 

. y Abraham were justified hy “ Was not Abraham mr father justified 
works^ he hath whereof to glory, hat not hy works when he had offered Isaac his 
before God ” (Eom. iv. 2). son upon the altar ?” (Jas. ii. 21). 

Therefore being justified hy faith, vre “What doth it profit, my brethren, 
have peace with God through our Lord though a man say he hath faith, and 
Jesus Christ ” (Eom. v. 1). have not works ? Can the faith save him 

“By grace are ye saved thro^ faith (Jas. ii. 14). 

. . . not of works, lest any man should “ . . . Faith, if it hath not works, w 
boast ” (Eph. ii. 8, 9). dead, being alone ” (Jas. ii. 17). 

“ Therefore we conclude that a man is “ Ye see, then, how that hy works a 
iustified hy faith without the deeds of the man is justified, and not hy faith only^^ 
law (Eom iiL 28). (das. u. 24). 

It is bardly strange that the opposite character of these statements 
should have attracted deep attention, and of late years there have been 
two distinct views respecting them. 

(1.) One is that the passages involve a real and even intentional 
contradiction.^ Baur, while holding that St. James meant to oppose the 
formulae of St. Paul, or of his School, yet speaks with moderation. He 
believes that St. James’s arguments were not so much meant to be 
polemical as corrective of misapprehensions, and therefore that they 
were dictated by the true spirit of catholic unity. Others, however, 
and notably the advanced members of the Tubingen School, regard the 
Epistle as a bitter manifesto of Judaising Christians against the 
Paulinists.® The research and insight of Baur led him to a real dis- 
covery when he pointed out the importance of the contest between the 
Judaisers and the Paulinists. Those who pushed his views to an ex- 
treme were prepared to sacrifice the entire historical credibility of the 
Acts of the Apostles in order to make out that St. James and St Paul, 
or at least their immediate followers, hated each other with irreconcil- 
able opposition. They thought, in fact, that in the Clementine 
Homilies, with their strong animus against St. Paul, they had discovered 
the true key to the early history of the Church. They attributed to the 
Apostles themselves heretical slanders which they would have rejected 
with astonished indignation. They think that three of the Apostles — 
St. James, St. John, and St. Jude — ^were Judaists, who not only took 
an impassioned part in the controversies which were excited by the 
actions of St. Paul, but have even recorded their abhorrence of his 
views upon the Sacred page. In their opinion, it is St. Paul at whom 
St James is aiming one of the bitterest terms of Hebrew condemnation 
when he exclaims, “ But art thou willing to recognise, 0 empty person^ 
that faith without works is dead ? ” The Epistle of St Jude becomes, 

1 Lutber, Cyril Lucar, Strobel, Kern, Baur, Schwegler, Renan. 

* The notion that Jas. m. 13--18, and the |>raise of the wisdom whicti is “earthly, 
tmspintual, demonish,*’ la a reflection on 1 Oor. ii« 14, 15 (Hilgenfeld, JEinleU, 536) is very 
baseless. 

• Baca. 
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in their view, a specimen of the “ hatred-breathing Epistles ” which 
were despatched to the J ewish Churches by the heads of the Mother 
Church in Jerusalem, to teach Christians not only to repudiate, but to 
denounce the special « Gospel ” of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Accord- 
ing to their interpretation, St. John, the Apostle of Love, hurled forth 
against his great fellow- Apostle yet fiercer execration, and, in cries of 
passionate hatred,” described him as a False Apostle, a Balaam, a 
Jezebel, the founder of the Nicolaitans, and a teacher of crime and 
heresy. They, therefore, regard the addresses of the Apocalypse to the 
Seven Churches as manifestoes directed by a J udaist against the very 
Apostle by whose heroic labours those Churches had been founded.^ 
The falsehood of this hypothesis has long been demonstrated. It only 
furnishes an illustration of the ease with which a theory, resting on a 
narrow basis of fact, may be pushed into complete extravagance. That 
St. Paul and St. James approached the great truths of Christianity 
from different points of view ; that they did not adopt the same 
phrases in describing them ; that they differed about various questions 
of theory and practice; even that they stood at the head of parties 
whose mutual bittemejss they would have been the first to deplore — is 
clear from the Acts of the Apostles, and still more clear from scattered 
notices in the Epistles of St. Paul. But it is quite common for the 
adherents of great thinhers to exaggerate their differences, and fail to 
ficatch their spirit. Whatever may have been the tone of the Jerusalem 
IPharisees towards Gentile Christians who paid no regard to the eere- 
'monial Law, we have the evidence of St. Paul himself,^ as will m of 
public records of the Church, that between hiTYi and the other ApostleS) 
there reigned a spirit of mutual respect and mutual concession. The 
view, therefore, that St. James was trying, in the approved modern 
fashion, to “ write down ” St. Paul, may be finally dismissed. 

(2.) The other view, which has recently been maintained by Bishop 
Lightfoot,® is that St. James is not thinking of St Paul m any way ; 
that his expressions have no reference to him whatever ; and that he is 
only occupied with controversies which moved in an entirely different 
world of ideas. Now it is, I think, sufficiently proved that this view 
is possible. Evidence has been adduced to show that the question of 
faith and works was one which had been long and eagerly debated in 
the Jewish Schools, and that the names of Abraham, and even of 
Bahab,^ as for mi ng two marked contrasts, had constantly been intro-, 
duced into these discussions. It is not, therefore, true to say that St. 
J ames must be thinking of St. Paul The “ Solifidianism ” of the J ew§ 
consisted in an exclusive trust in their Monotheism, their descent from 

1 Renan, St. Pavlf p. 367. 

2 Gal iu 9 ; Acts xv. 13—21 j xxi 17 — ^25. 

s Galatians, pp 152—162 This is the view of Schneckenbnrger, TheiL^ 

Schaff, Theirsch, Hofmann, Huthei, Lange, Plumptre. 

** That Rahab was promment in Jewish thought we see from Matt, 6- 
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Abraham, their circumcision, and their possession of the Law.^ Justin 
Martyr alludes to Jews who, ‘‘ although they were sinners, yet deceived 
themselves by saying that, if they knew God, He would not impute 
sin to them.”^ If, then, the early date of the Epistle could be otherwise 
demonstrated, the question as to any designed opposition between the 
two Apostles would fall to the ground, and we should only have to show 
whether it is possible to reconcile independent statements which at first 
appear to be mutually exclusive. It is so important to establish this 
fact — so important to prove that whatever be the date of the Epistle, 
St. James may be refuting the notion of a justification by faith which 
is not that described by St. Paul, but a blind Judaic trust in privi- 
leges and observances — that it will be worth while to show from the 
Talmud how prevalent these views were in the Jewish world. 

a. Thus, as regai'ds Monotheism^ we find that in repeating the 
Shem^, or daily prayer, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
God” (Deut. vL 4); whosoever prolongs the utterance of the word 
One {echad) shall have his days and years prolonged to him ” (Bera- 
choth, £ 13, 5). 

When Akhiva was martyred by having his flesh torn from him, he 
died uttering this word “ One ; ” and then came a Bath Kol, which 
said, “ Blessed art thou, Babbi Akhiva, for thy soul and the word 
One left thy body together” (id. f. 61, 5). 

i3- Again, as regards circumcision : 

Though Abraham kept all the commandments, including the whole 
ceremonial law ” (Kiddushin, £ 82, a), “ still he was not perfect till he 
was circumcised ” (Nedarim, £ 31, 5). 

“ So great is circumcision, that thirteen covenants were made con- 
cerning it” (Nedarim, £ 31, h). 

Many Jews relied less on their observances than on their possession 
of Special privileges. 

y. As regards their national position, they said that God had given 
to Israel three precious gifts — the Law, the land of Israel, and the 
world to come;® that all Israelites were princes,'* all holy,® all philoso- 
phers, “ full of meritorious works as a pomegranate of pips,” ® and that 
it was as impossible for the world to be without them as to be without 
air.^ They even ventured to say that “ A1 Israelites have a portion in 
the world to come, as it is written, And thy people are all righteous, 
they shall inherit the land ” (Is. lx. 21). (Sanhedrin, £ 90, a). 

“ The world was created only for Israel : none are called the children 
of God but Israel : none are beloved before God but Israel ” (Gerim, 1). 

5. In fact, on the testimony of the Talmud itself, externalism had 
triumphed in the heart of the Jewish Church. The High Priests, though 
they were, according to the best J ewish testimony, shameful examples 

1 Matt. iii. 9 ; J ohn viii. 33 ; Rom. ii. 17 — 20 ; and compare Jer. vii. 4. 

2 Just. Mart. Dial. ^ 141. 3 Rerachoth, f. 5, a. 4 Sliabbath , f. 67, a. 

® Shabbath, f. 86, a. ® Macbsor for Pentecost. 1 Taanith, f . 3, h. 
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of greed, simony, luxury, gluttony, pride, and violence, were yet quite 
content with themselves if they were rigorists in the minutiae of Levitism. 
instead of examples of ideal righteousness. In the tract Sota (47, h) 
there is a bitter complaint that moral worth was disi'egarded, and no 
regard paid to anything but external service. In another tract (Yoma. 
23, a) we are told that outward observance was more highly esteemed 
than inward purity, and that murder itself was considered venial in 
comparison with a ceremonial defilement of the Temple.^ St. James was 
daily familiar with this spectacle of men who, living in defiance of every 
moral law, yet thought to win salvation by the easy mechanism of cere- 
monial scrupulosity. Against such mechanical conceptions of holiness, 
his Epistle would have told with great power. 

(3.) But believing as I do, on other grounds, that the Epistle waS' 
written shortly before St. James’s death, it becomes difficult to suppose 
that St. James’s argument in favour of “justification by works ” bears 
no relation whatever to the great argumentative Epistles in which St., 
Paul had established the truth of Justification by Faith. And while I 
freely concede that the question of faith and works was frequently dis- 
cussed in the J ewish Schools, and with special reference to the life of 
Abraham, there is not, I think, sufficient evidence that the doctrine had 
ever been so distinctly formulated, and certainly it had never been so. 
fully and powerfully ^scussed, as it was in the Epistles to the Homans 
and Galatians.^ If we are right in supposing that St. James wrote his 
Epistle about the year 61 or 62, then some years had elapsed since St. 
Paul had sent forth these great Epistles. Considering that emissaries, 
who came from Jerusalem — ^who came ostensibly from James — ^who 
boasted, though not always truly, of his sanction and authority — ^who 
carried with them letters which, if not written by him, -^ere written by 
leading personages in the Church of which he was the Bishop — ^had 
penetrated into many of the communities founded by St. Paul, and had 
half-undone his work by reducing his converts to the legal bondage from 
which he had set them free — ^it becomes almost inconceivable that St. 
James, even if he had not seen copies of one or other of those Epistles, 
should not at least have been familiar with the general drift of views' 
which had become notorious wherever the name of Christ was preached.' 
Now, the teaching of St. Paul was intensely original. It was not easy' 
for any one to grasp its full meaning ; and it was quite impossible for 
any hostile and prejudiced person to understand it at all. To many, 
educated in the absorbing prejudices, of Judaism, his opinions about the 
Law would have appeared dubious. Their indignation would have been 

1 For the various Talmudic quotations see Gratz, iii. 321, 322, and the works of Schott- 
gen, Meuschen, Eisenmenger, Hershon, Hamburger, etc. No less than fourteen of the 
Treatises of the Talmud, both Mishna and Gemara, have now been translated into French 
by Moise Schwab. 

“ Und sicher kann man nicht leugnen dass die vom Apostel Paulus aufgestellbe Lehre 
iiber dem Glauben zu diesor Abhandlung die nachste Yeranlassung gab ” (Ewald, DU 
Schdschreilcn^ ii, p. 198 j. 
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kindled by the fiery and almost contemptuous boldness of some of the 
expressions which he wrote and published, and w'hich he must therefore 
have frequently let fall in the heat of controversy. In the Church of 
Jerusalem it is hardly likely that the dialectics of St. Paul were lovingly 
or patiently studied. St. James himself is our witness to the fact that 
there, and throughout the Ghettos of the world, the views of the great 
missionary were systematically misrepresented. To the ordinary J ewish 
Christian he was known as one who constantly taught “ apostasy from 
Moses, as one who ^^forbad^^ not only Gentiles, but “all Jews,’’ to cir- 
cumcise their children, and “ to walk according to the customs.” ^ As 
regards Jews, the charge was fitlse. St. Paul never interfered with 
them ; and since he himself kept the general provisions of the Law as a 
national duty — greatly as, to him, they must have lost their significance 
— ^we have every reason to suppose that he would have advised any Jew 
who consulted him to do the same, any lie, however often refuted, 

is good enough for party-spirit'j and no amount of explanation, however 
simple and sincere, will prevent the grossest misrepresentations of 
opinion from being used for their own purposes by religious partisans. 
Further than this, it is not only possible, but probable, that some of St. 
Paul’s followers did misinterpret his characteristic expressions, did make 
a bad and even dangerous use of them. We might easily imagine that 
this would be the case, because every day shows us how easy it is, first 
to turn any expression into a watchcry, then to empty it of all signifi- 
cance, and finally to use it in a sense entirely alien from that in which 
it was originally used. Here again, we are not left to conjecture. We 
have the exj)ress testimony of the second Epistle of St. Peter that there 
were those who wrested the difficult parts of St Paul’s Epistles, as they 
did also the rest of the Scriptures, to their <ywn perdition. Now, if it be 
merely snatched up as a formula — ^without an eame^ desire to under- 
stand it, without the thought which was necessary to see it in its proper 
perspective — there is no expression more liable to be perverted than St 
Paul’s characteristic formula of “ Justification by Eaith.” In his sense 
of the words it is one of the deepest and most essential truths of 
Christianity; but in his sense only. And he had used both words, 
“ J ustification ” and “ Eaith ” in meanings which made them parts of 
one great system of thoughts. It is owing to this that his words have 
been constantly misunderstood, and are to this day deplorably misinter- 
preted. 3^0 this day there are some who use expressions so objectionable 
as “works are deadly^ There were even in the days of the Apostles, , 
as there have been since, Nicolaitans and other Antinomians, who, on 
the claim of possessing faith, have set themselves in superiority to the 
moral law, and asserted a licence to commit all ungodliness. Now, if St. 
James had come across such men, or had been told of their existence, or 
had even met with Jewish Christians who, without understanding St, 


I Acts xxi. 2L 
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PauFs teaclimg, vere perplexed by the ignorant repetition of the formula 
■which was selected to represent it, would there have been anything 
derogatory to the character of St. James, or unworthy of his position, 
in the endeavour to refute the perversions to which this formula was 
liable ? Is it not a high service to expose the empty use of any expres- 
sion whi3i has been degraded ■to the purposes of cant and faction^. 
Would not St. Paul have rejoiced that such a task should have been 
performed 1 Would he not imve performed it himself, if circumstances 
had led him to see that it was needful 'I It is, indeed, improbable that 
he would in that case have used all the expressions which St. James has 
used ; but his pastoral Epistles are sufficient to prove that he would 
have cordially concurred with him in his general opinion. I believe, 
then, with many of the Fathers, that St. J ames wrote this passage with 
the express intention of correcting false inferences from the true teaching 
of St. Paul;^ and that, though there is no contradiction between them, 
there is a certain antithesis — a traceable difference in the types of dogma 
which they respectively adopted.^ 

If the arguments of St. James had been intended for a refutation of 
St. Paul himself, they would have been singularly ineffectual. They do 
not fathom the depths of his meaniug ; they deal with uses of his 
words which are more superficial and less specifically Christian. A 
polemical argument must, as such, be a failure if every word which the 
writer says could be adopted by the person against whom he is writing. 
It is only as the correction of onesid^ and erroneous inferences from St. 
Paul’s ■teaching, drawn by honest ignorance or circulated by hostile 
malice, that the argument of St. James has a value, which the Church of 
all ages has rejoiced to recognise. 

But setting aside the question of conscious opposition between the 
views of the two Apostles, as one which lies outside the range of proof, 
we have to ask the far more important question. How is their language 
reconcilable with the truth of Godl How can it be said with equal 
confid mce 

“Ye are saved through faith .... not of works ^ 

and 

‘‘Ye see , . . that hy works a man is justified^ and not hy faith 
only ” (James ii. 24) ] 

And here I must entirely differ from Luther in the view that the 
two statements, in the senses intended by their authors, are irrecon- 
oilable.® The reconciliation is easy when we see that St. James is 

1 This is the view adopted by Bp. BuU in his Hwnnonia Apostolica, 

3 So Schmid, Wiesinger, etc. 

® L^ather says : “ Phires sudarimt in Epistolfl. Jacobi ut cum Panlo concordarent , . , 
sed minus feliciter, suritenim contraria, ‘fides justificat ’ ‘fides non justificat ’ — qui base 
rite conjungere potest, huic vitam ineam imponam, et fatuum me nominare permittam ” 
{Colloq. ii 2^). Striibel, in a review of Wiesinger, says, “ No matter in what sense we 
take the Epistle of St^ James, it ii always in conflict with the remaining parts of Holy 
Wnt.” 
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using all tkree words — ^Faith, Works, Justification — in a different sense 
to different persons, with different illustrations, under different circum- 
stances ; and when we find, further, that St. J ames, in other passages, 
insists no less than St Paul on the importance of faith ; and St Paul, 
no* less than St James, on the necessity of works. 

L For by Faith St. Paul never means dead faith {Jides informis) at 
all. He means (1), in the lowest sense of the word, general trust in 
God {assensus, Jiducia) then (2) self-surrender to God’s will;* in its 
highest and most Pauline sense — the sense in which he uses it when he 
speaks of “Justification by Faith” — it is self-surrender which has 
deepened into sanctification ; it is a living power of good in every phase 
of life ; it is unio mystica, a mystical incorporation with Christ in unity 
of love and life.® But this application of the word was peculiar to St. 
Paul, and St. James does not adopt it. He meant by faith in this 
passage a mere theoretical belief — ^belief which may exist without any 
germinant life — belief which may stop short at a verbal profession of 
Jewish orthodoxy — belief which does not even go so far as that of 
demons — ^belief which, taken alone, is so inappreciable in value that he 
compares it to a charity which speaks words of idle comfort and does 
not give.'^ 

' ii Again, by Works the two writers meant very different things. 
St. Paul was thinking mainly of those works which stood high in the 
estimation of his Jewish opponents; he meant the works and obser- 
vances of the Levitical and ceremonial Law — new moons, sabbaths, 
sacrifices, ablutions, meats, drinks, phylacteries, and so forth ; — or, at the 
very highest, works of ordinary duty, “ deeds of the Law,” untouched 
by emotion, not springing from love to God. He did not mean, as St. 
J ames did, works of love and goodness done in obedience to the royal 
law,® those works which spring from a true and lively faith, which must 
spring from it, which it is as impossible to sever from it as to sever from 
fire its light and heat.® 

iii And, finally, the sense of the word Justification in St. Paul 
moves in a higher plane than that in which it is used by St. James. St. 
Paul uses the word in a special, a technical, a theological sense, to 
express the righteousness of God, which, by a judgment of acquittal, 
pronounced once for all in the expiatory death of Christ, he imputes to 
guilty man. St. J ames uses the word in the much simpler sense of our 
being declared and shown to be righteous — ^not indeed, as many have 

' Rom. iv. 18 ; as in Heb. xii. 1. 2 Rom. x. 9 ; Phil. iii. 7. 

3 Rom. xii. 5 ; Phil. i. 21 ; 1 Cor. vi. 17. See Life and Work of St. Faul^ ii. 188 — 193 j 
Pfleiderer, PauUnimus, § 5 ; Baur, Paul. ii. 149 ; Neue Test. Theol. i. 176. 

\ In other passages “faith” connotes somewhat more than this, namely, trust in God 
(i. 5;v. 15). 

* Jas. i. 25 ; ii. 12. 

® If St. Paul attaches to “ works ” a lower meaning than St. James, St. James attaches 
to faith ” a lower meaning than St. Paul ; but there can be no confusion about the re- 
sults, because each writer uses the words in senses which he makes perfectly clear. 
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said, before men only^ — ^but righteous before God, as those whose life is 
in accordance with their belief.^ St. Paul speaks of the justification 
which begins for the sinner by the trustful acceptance of his reconcilia- 
tion to God in Christ, and which attains its perfect stage when the 
believer is indeed “ in Christ ” — ^when Christ has become to him a new 
nature and a quickening spirit. ^^St. J ames speaks of the justification of 
the believer by his producing such works as are the sole possible demon- 
stration of the vitality of his indwelling faith^ 

Briefly, then, it may be said that the works which St. Paul thinks of 
,are the works of the Law, those of St. James the works of godliness ; 
that St. Paul speaks of deep and mystic faith, St. James of theoretic 
belief ; that St. Paul has in view the initial justification of a siimer, St. 
James the complete justification of a believer.^ 

iv. In accordance with this view, although both Apostles refer, for 
illustration of their views, to the life of the Patriarch who lived so 
many centuries before the delivery of the Law, they do not refer to the 
same events in his life. St. Paul illustrates his position by Abraham’s 
belief in God’s promise that he should have a son, when against hope he 
believed in hope.® St. James, taking the life and the faith of Abraham, 
so to speak, ‘‘ much lower down the stream,” shows how Abraham, many 
years afterwards, was justified as a believer, justified by works, when 
he gave the crowning proof of his obedience by the willingness to slay 
even his only son and the heir of the promise.® It is obviously as true 
to say that Abraham in that act was (in the ordinary meaning of the 

1 This common explanation (Calvin, Grotins, Banmgarten, etc.) is quite tintenahle. 
There is not a word in St. James to indicate that he is only thinking of justification be- 
fore men ; and the notion that he is, is refuted by ver. 14. 

2 As our Lord also said, By thy words thou shalt be justified” (Matt. xiL 37) ; and 

St. Paul himself, in Bom. ii. 13, “ the doers of the law shall be Had this sen- 

tence occurred in St. James, how eagerly would it have been seized upon as a fiat contra- 
diction of Bom. iii. 20, “ Therefore, from the works of the law shall tio flesh be justified 
before Him.” But if the same author can thus in the same Epistle use the same word in 
different senses, what difficulty can there be in supposing that this may be done by dif- 
ferent vmters, vtdthout any hostile intention ? 

^ “To justify” ifiKaiovv pns) has in the Bible two meanings : (1) “To pronounce the 
innocent righteous in accordance with his innocence ” (Ex. xxiii. 7 ; Prov. xvii. 15 ; Is. v. 
23; Matt. xii. 37, etc.) ; (2) to make righteous, or lead to righteousness (Dan. xii. 31 ; 
Is. liii. 11 ; and !l^m. passim). In St. James true faith is imputed as righteousness, but 
justification follows works as the proof of true faith (Lange). 

“Works,” says Luther, “do not make us righteous, but cause us to be declared 
righteous ” (Luke xvii. 9, 10). 

^ Bom. iv. 3, 9, 22 ; Gen. xv. 6. 

® Jas. ii. 23 ; Gen. xxii. 12. See Huther ad loc. A remarkable Talmudic story tells us 
that Satan slandered Abraham before God, saying that God had given him a son when he 
was a hundred years old, and he had not even spared a dove for sacrifice. God answers 
that Abraham would not spare even his son if required. So God said, “ Take now thy 
son ” {as if a king shoudd say to his bravest wanHor, Fight npw this hardest battle of all), 
“ for fear it should be said that thy former trials were easy.” ^‘I have two sons,” an- 
swered Abraham, Take thine only son.'*' “Each,” he answered, “is the only son of 
his mother.” Take him whom thou lovestJ* “I love them both.” Then God said, 
“ Take Isaac." Abraham obeyed, and on the way Satan met him, and tried to make him 
murmur, Abraham answered, “/ will walk in mine integrity ” (Sanhedrin, f. 89, 6), 
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in passing that Victorinus in the third century, no less than Irenseus in 
the second, saw that the Apocalypse moved in the plane of contem- 
porary events. The early mention of this solution may have been due 
to some echo of still more ancient tradition. Certain it is that, in 
appearing to identify the Second Beast with the ‘‘False Prophet” 
(xvL 13; xix 20; xx. 10), St. John lends some sanction to this view. 
The influence exercised by Chaldceans^ Mathematici^ Astrologers^ Magi^ 
Augurs^ Medici^ Prophets^ Casters of Horoscopes ^ Sorcerers j Dream- 
interpreters^ Sihyllists^ — Oriental charlatans of every description, from 
ApoUonius of Tyana and Alexander of Abonoteichos down to Pere- 
grinus — ^is a phenomenon which constantly meets us in the Age of 
the Csesars. They appeared in Pome more than two centuries before 
Christ. Ennius mentions them with contempt.^ As early as b c 139, 
they had been ordered to quit Italy in ten days. In b.c. 33 they had 
again been banished by the ^dile M. Agrippa. Augustus and Tiberius 
had also directed severe edicts agaiust them.^ But they held their 
ground.** Tacitus calls the edict of Claudius “ severe and ineffectual.” 
We see, both from Tacitus and from the anecdotage of Suetonius, that 
almost every Emperor felt and indulged in some curiosity about these 
divinations. Tiberius reckoned the “ Chaldsean ” Thrasyllus among his 
intimate friends.® Poppsea, the wife of Nero, had “ many ” of them in 
her household.® Nero had his Balbillus;^ Otho his Ptolomaeus ;® 
Yespasian his Seleucus;® Domitian his Ascletarion.^® Agrippina 
depended on Chaldseans for the favourable hour of Nero’s usurpation. 
There is scarcely one of all the Emperors whose history had not some 
connexion or other with auguries, prophecies, and dreams.’® In the 
reign of Nero these prognosticators were brought into special promi- 
nence,’® because the restless and tortured conscience of the Antich list 
was constantly seeking to pry into futurity. It is remarkable that tlicy 
especially encouraged his Oriental dreams, and that some of them even 
went as far as to promise him the empire of J erusalcm. 

It has, however, been generally felt that the institution of Prophets 
was not so prominent even in Nero’s reign as to admit of our applying 
to it the ten definite indications of the Apocalyptic seer. False 
propihets vere hardly in any sense a delegate and alter ego of the 
Emperor. There is at least a probability that as one person is specially 

1 2t|8vXXitrTat. Plutarch, Mamis^ 42. Seo Tac. Ann., aoi. 52 ; Hist* i. 22, ii. 02 ; 
Suet Tih, 36, Vitell. 14 ; Juv. Sat w. 542. 

» Cic. Be Bw i, 58. 

3 See Val Max, i. 3 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 1 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 27, 32 ; m. 22 ; iv. 68 ; 
VI, 20 

^ Tac. xii. 52. ^ Tac. Ann vi. 21. 

® Tac Hut. i. 22. ^ Suot. Nero, 30. 

^ Suet. Otho, 4 ; Tac Hist, i, 22, 23. ® Tac. Hist. li. 8. 

JO Suot. Bcmit. 15. Tac A7m xii. 08 

Suot. Jnl. Caesar, vii. 61 ; Octav 94 ; Tihcr. 16 ; Caluj. 67 ; Otho, 4; Titus, ii. 9 ; 
Bomit. XIV. 16. For Nero, see Tac. Ann xiv. 9. 

IS Suet. Ner. 34, 36. 40. Plan. H. N. xxx. 2, 
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(l) Thus as regards Faith, St. James says in this very chapter : — 
And the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, And Abraham believed 
God, and it was reckoned to him for righteousness ” ^ (ii 23). 

And St. Paul quotes the same verse in the same words (Pom. iv. 3), 
with the introduction “What saith the Scripture 

So little does St. James exclude faith, that he speaks of “the testing 
of faith ” as working out that “ endurance ” which is the appointed path 
of perfectionment (i. 3) ; he urges the duty of prayer o&red in un- 
wavering faith as the means of obtaining Divine wisdom (L 6) ; he 
describes Christianity as beiug the “ holding the faith of our Lord J esus 
Christ the Lord of the Glory ” (ii 1) ; he speaks of the poor as being 
heirs of the Kingdom because they are rich in faith (ii. 5) j he implies 
the absolute necessity of faith co-existing with works — working with 
them, receiving its perfection from them (ii 22, 26), and does not 
imagine the possibility of such works as he contemplates except as the 
visible proofs of an invisible faith 

(iL) And exactly as St. James neither ignores nor underestimates 
faith, so neither does St. Paul ignore nor underestimate the value and 
necessity of good Works. He speaks of God as “being able to make 
all joy abound in us, that having in all things always all sufficiency 
(avrdpK^iop) we may abound unto every good work ” (2 Cor. ix, 8). He 
speaks of good works as the appointed path in which we are predestined 
to walk (EpL iL 10). He describes the walking in every good work, 
bearing fruit,” as being the worthy walk, and the walk which pleases 
God (CoL L 10). He prays that the Lord Jesus may stablish the hearts 
of His converts in every good word and work (2 Thess. ii. 17). He 
devotes a practical section in every Epistle to the inculcation of Chris- 
tian duties and virtues (Rom. xiL — ^xvL ; 1 Cor. xvL ; 2 Cor. ix. ; Gal. 
V. 6 ; Eph. V., vL ; Phil. iv. ; Col. iii., iv., &c.). He devotes the almost 
exclusive exhortations of his very latest Epistles to impress on all 
classes of his converts the blessedness of faithful working (1 Tim. ii. 10, 
V. 10, vi. 18 ; 2 Tim. uL 17 ; Tit. ii. 7 — 14, iii. 8). Kay, more, in the 
very Epistle of which the central idea is Justification by Faith, he does 
not scruple to use the word justification in the less specific sense of St. 
James, and to write that “ the doers of the Law shall be justified^^^ — a 
sentence which St. James might have adopted as his text Both 
Apostles would have freely conceded that (in a certain sense) faith 
without works is mere orthodoxy, and works without faith mere legal 
righteousness. 

Surely after these proofs that for all practical purposes the Apostle 
of the Gentiles and the Bishop of the Circumcised are fundamentally at 

1 “Magnum opus seel ex Fide” (Aug. on Ps. ixxi.). Ewald briefly says, “Faitb is 
the first and most necessary thing ; this is here also taken for granted throughout ; but 
it must prove its existence by corresponding works, otherwise man cannot obtain Divine 
]ustiflcation\nd ]^al redera^ion'^'(i>i€ Sendschre^m, it 199). 

2 Eom. ii. 13. 
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one— that they agree in thought, though they differ in expression, or at 
least that their min or differences are merged in a higher unity — it is 
unjustifiable to speak as though, on this subject at any rate, there was 
any hitter controversy between them. They approached the truths of 
Christianity from different sides ^ they looked at them under different 
aspects ; they lived amid different surroundings ; they were arguing against 
different errors j they used different phraseology. The antithesis between 
them only lies in regions of literary expression • it in no way affects the 
duty or the theory of the Christian life. There is not a word which St. 
Paul wrote on those topics which would not have been accepted after a 
little explanation by St. James, though he might have preferred to alter 
some of the expressions which St. Paul employed. There is not a word 
which St. James wrote on them which — ^when explained in St. James’s 
sense — St. Paul would not have endorsed. It is true, as St. Paul wrote, 
that we are “justified by faith ; ” it is true, as St. J ames wrote, that “ we 
cannot he justified without works.” Amid the seeming verbal contra- 
dictions there is a real agreement. Poth Apostles held identical views 
respecting the will of G-od, the regeneration of man, and the destiny of 
the redeemed.^ The ideal which each accepted was so nearly the same, 
that St. James s brief sketch of the Wisdom from above might be hung 
as a beautiful companion picture to St. Paul’s glorious description of 
Heavenly charity. Both would have agreed, heart and soul, in the 
simple and awful moral truth of such passages as these : — 

“ So speak and so do as they who shall be judged by the law of 
liberty.” (Jas. ii* 12 .) 

“ Paith apart from works is dead, by itself.” (Jas. ii 17, 26.) 

“ The work of each shall become manifest, for the day shall reveal 
it” (1 Cor. iii. 13.) 

“ God shall give to each according to his works.” (Rom. n, 6 — 10.) 

“We must all he made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ 
that each may obtain the things done by the instrumentality of the body, 
with reference to the things he did, whether good, or evil.” (2 Cor. v, 10.) 

Both, again, would have accepted heart and soul such language as 
that of St. John, in which these superficial discrepancies are finally 
reconciled — “ If we say that we have fellowship with Him and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the truth” (1 John i 6) ; — or as that of Sh 
Paul himself in the veiy Epistle in which he first worked out the sketch 
of his great scheme, and in the three different conclusions to his own 
favourite and thrice-repeated formula : — 

“ Por in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor 
uncircumcision,” — 

But, “ Faith working effectually by means of love.” (Gal v. 6.) 

But, “Anew creature.” (Gal. vi 15.) 

But, “ An observance of the commandments of God.” (1 Cor. vii. 19.) 


1 See suprOi pp. 328, 333, the note on Jas. L 18. 
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Had St. Paul writteiij as Luther wrote for Mm, that man is justified 
by Faith only ” — ^had he been in this sense a Solifidian — then there 
would have been a more apparent contradiction between him and St. 
James. But what St. Paul said was, “ Therefore we reckon that a man 
is justified hy faith^ apart from the works of the Law ” (Rom. iii. 28), 
and it was Luther who ventured to interpolate the word alone ” — the 
word alone , as Erasmus calls it — “ stoned with so many shoutings ” — 
(“ Vox sola tot clamoribus lapidata”). Ln St. James’s sense of faith tMs 
would have indeed been open to the contradiction (ii. 24) Hot by faith 
alone ” (ovk ck Tricrrecas fji6vov). But even had St. Paul used the word 
“ alone ” he would have said what is true in his sense of the words, and 
in the sense in which they are adopted in the Articles of our Church. 
His words only become untrue when they are transferred into the 
dififerent senses in which they are used by his brother Apostla^ 

In this, as in so many other cases, we may thank God that the truth 
has been revealed to us under many lights ; and that, by a diversity of 
gifts, the Spirit ministered to each Apostle severally as He would, 
inspiring the one to deepen our spiritual life by the solemn truth that 
Works cannot justify apart from Faith ; and the other to stimulate our 
efforts after a holy life by the no less solemn truth that Faith cannot 
justify us unless it be the living faith which is shown by Works. There 
is, in the diversity, a deeper unity. The Church, thank God, is 
“ Gircumamicta varietatihus ” — clothed in raiment ^ of manjyjme s. St. 
Paul had dwelt prominently on F’SEETJ^St. Peter dwells much on Hope ; 
St. John insists most of all on Love. But the Christian life is the 
.synthesis of these Divine graces, and the Works of wMch St. James so 
vehemently impresses the necessity, are works wMch are the combined 
result of operative faith, of constraining love, and of purifying hope.* 

1 See Article IX., and on it Bishop For'bes, Bishop Harold Browne, etc. 

* See an excellent tract on St. Pam and St. James by Dean Bagot. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


ST. JOHN. 

“ For life, 'with, all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear — believe the aged friend — 

Is just our chance of the prize of learning lo-^e, 

How love might be, hath been indeed, and is.’* — 

Beo-wning, Jt Death in the Desert. 

“And recognising the grace given to me, James, and Elephas, and 
John, who are thought to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that we to the Gentiles, but they to the circum- 
cision — 

So wrote St. Paul to the Galatians, in one of the passages of the 
New Testament, which — apart from the Gospels — has a deeper personal 
interest, and which throws more light on the condition of the Church 
in the days of the Apostles than any other.^ It is an inestimable 
privilege to the Church that we possess writings of each of these three 
Pillar-Apostles — as well as of that untimely-born Apostle on whose 
daring originality they were inclined to look with alarm, until he had 
f uUy set forth to them that view of the Gospel which was emphatically 
“to Gospel,”^ and which he had learnt “neither from men nor by the 
instrumentality of man.”^ We are thus enabled to see the Gospel 
in the fourfold aspect in which it appeared to four men, — each specially 
enlightened by the Spirit of God, but each limited by individual 
con&ions, because each received the treasure in earthen vessels. The 
minds of men inevitably differ. The individuality of each man — his 
subjectivity — his capacity to receive truth — his power of expressing it 
— all differ. Hence the truths which he utters, since they are uttered 
in human language, must be more or less differentiated by human 
peculiarities, and hence arises a gracious and fruitful variety, not 
a perplexing contradiction. Had the Apostles been bad men, had there 
been in their hearts the least tinge of spiritual or moral falsity, the 
pure stream of truth would have been corrupted by evil admixtures ; 
but since they were sincere and noble men, the individuality with 

^ Gal. ii. 9. 2 i. 11 — ii. 21. 

® “My Gospel,” 1 Cor. ad. 23. to evayyeAtov S Kr^pva-a-oj (Gal. iL 2). 

^ Gal. L 1, OVK air avOpuTTUv ovBi fit* avOptoirov, 1 Cor. xi. 23 ; XV. 3. 
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which, the style and method of each is stamped, so far from being a loss 
to us, is a peculiar gain. No one man, unless his powers h^ been 
dilated almost to infinitude, would have been able to set forth to 
myriads of different souls the perfection of many-sided truths. It was 
a blessed ordinance of God which enables us to hear the words of 
revelation spoken by so many noble voices in so many differing tones. 

We see from St. Pauls allusion, that twenty years after the 
Resurrection^ the three Pillar- Apostles, at the date of his conference 
with them, were at Jerusalem, and were still regarded as the chief 
representatives of Jewish Christianity. But their Judaic sympathies 
were felt in very different degrees. St. James represents Christianity 
on its most J udaic side — spiritualising its morals, but assuming rather 
than expounding its most specific truths. He wrote exactly as we 
should have expected a man to write who was a Nazarite, a late 
convert, a Bishop of the Church at Jerusalem, a daily frequenter of the 
Temple, a man in the highest repute among the Jews themselves, a 
man who, for more than a quarter of a century, lived in the focus 
of the most powerful Judaic influences. He was the acknowledged 
leader of those converts who were least willing to break loose from the 
Levitic law and the tradition of the fathers. St. Peter, on the other 
hand, became less and less a representative of the narrower phase 
of Judaic Christianity — ^more and more, as life advanced, the Apostle 
of Catholicity. The vein of timidity which, in his natural tempera- 
ment, was so strangely mixed with courage — the plasticity which gave 
to Ms conduct a Judaic colouring so long as he was surrounded by 
the elders at Jerusalem, or by emissaries who came from James to 
Antioch — caused him to be long regarded by the converted Jews 
(undoubtedly against his will) as a party leader. Yet he was among 
the earliest to see the universality of the Gospel message, and he flung 
himself with ardour into the support of St. Paul’s effort to emancipate 
the Gentries from Levitic observances. And when he began his 
missionary journeys, his thoughts widened more and more until, as we 
find from his Epistle, he was enabled to accept unreservedly the 
teachings of St. Paul, while he divests them of their antithetical 
character, and avoids their more controversial formulae. When we 
combine the teaching of St. James and St. Paul, we find those 
contrasted yet complementary truths which were necessary to the full 
apprehension of the Catholic Faith in its manifold applicability to 
human needs. St. Peter occupies an intermediate and conciliatory 
position between these two extremes — more progressive than St. James, 
I'oss daringly original and independent than St. Paul. But to utter 
the final word of Chiistian revelation — to drop, as it were, the great 
keystone, which was still needed to complete and compact the wide 
arch of Truth — was reserved as the special glory of the Beloved 


^ About A.D. 52. 
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Disciple. And this was the crowning work of that old age which, as a 
peculiar blessing to the Church of Christ, was probably prolonged to 
witness the dawn of the second century of the Christian Church.^ 

But in St. John too we see that growth of spiritual enlightenment 
which made his life an unbroken education- In his latest writings 
we find a deeper insight into the truth than it would have been 
possible for him to attain before God had “ shown him all things in the 
slow history of their ripening,” The “ Son of Thunder ” of the 
Synoptic Gospels had the lessons of many years to learn before he 
could become the St. John who in Patmos saw the Apocalypse. The 
St. John who saw the Apocalypse had still the lessons of many years to 
learn, and the fall of Jerusalem to witness, before he could gaze on the 
world from the snowy summit of mnetj winters, and become the 
Evangelist of the fourth Gospel, the Apostle of Christian Love. 

j4md yet the days of St. John were not divided from each other by 
any overpowering crisis, but were, from first to last, 

“ Bound each to each by natural piety.’* 

In the life of St. Paul the vision on the road to Damascus had cleft 
a deep chasm between his earlier and later years. The character of the 
Apostle retained the same elements, but his opinions were suddenly 
revolutionised. Paul the Apostle could only look back with an agony 
of remoi'se on the thoughts and deeds of Saul the Inquisitor. Like 
Augustine and Luther, he is a type of the ardent natures which are 
brought to God and to the service of the truth by a spasm of sudden 
change. But St. John was one of those pure saints of whom the gi-ace 
of God takes early hold, and in whose life, as in those of Thomas k 
Kempis and Melancthon, reason and religion run together like warp 
and woof to weave the web of a holy life.” To him, from earliest days, 
the words of the poet are beautifully applicable — 

“ There are those who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot, 

Who do thy work, and know it not ; 

Oh, if through confidence misplaced 
They fail, thy saving anUa dread Power ! around 
them cast.** 

Kever, perhaps, was a more glorious destiny reserved for any man, 
or a destiny more unlike what he could have conceived possible, than 
that which was awaiting the Apostle, when he played as a boy beside 
his father’s boat on the bright strip of sand which still marks the site of 
Bethsaida. His father was Zabdia or Zebedee, of whom we know 

I Qui in secreta divinae se nativitatis immergens aums est dicere quod cuncta saecula 
nesdeharUt “ In prinoipio erat verbum ” (Jer, wi laa, Ivi 4). 
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notlimg more than that he was a fisherman sufiiciently well-to-do to have 
hired servants of his own.^ He Avas thus in more prosperous circum- 
stances than his paiiner J onas, the father of Peter and Andrew. His 
wife was Salome, sister of the Yirgin Mary. The fact that she was one 
of those who ministered to the Lord of her substance, and also bought 
large stores of spices for His gi*ave, are additional signs that Zabdia and 
his wife were not poor. Their sons were James and John, who were 
thus first cousins of our Lord according to the flesh.^ 

We catch no glimpse of John till we see him among the disciples of 
the Baptist on the banks of the Joz*dan. We are told, however, that in 
his manhood he appeared to the learned Sanhedrists of Jerusalem to be 
a “ simple and unlettered ” man.^ Doubtless the term which they 
actually used was the contemptuous am-haarets, a technical expression 
far more scornful than its literal translation, people of the land.” ^ It 
is clear, therefore, that he had never been what they called “ a pupil of 
the Avise,” and had not been trained in that cumbrous system of the 
Oral Law which they regarded as the only learning. It was well for 
him that he had not. The Babhinism of that day was nothing better 
than a system of scholastic pedantry, impotent for every spiritual end, 
like many another vaunted system of purely verbal orthodoxy, yet tend- 
ing to inflate the minds of its votaries wdth the conceit of knowledge 
Avithout the reality. Of such learning it might well be said, in the 
words of Heraclitus, that “ it teaches nothing.” ° 

On the other hand, we see from St. J ohn’s OAvn Avritings that he was 
a man of consummate natural gifts, and that he had been so far well 
educated as to be acquainted with both Greek and Hebrew,® of which 
the latter was not an ordinary acquirement even of well-educated Jews. 
Apart from his unequalled capacity for the reception of spiritual grace, 
his natural gifts appear in his deep insight into the human heart ; in the 
dramatic power Avith which by a few touches, he sets before us the most 

1 Mark i. 20. 

3 Nicephoms and others rightly call Zebedee iSLovavKkrjpov, “ an independent fishor- 
man with a ship of his ovm.” 'What St. Chrysostom {Horn. L in Joann.) says of the 
extreme poverty and humility of his lot (ouSev irerecrTepov ouSe areAeVrepov, k.t.a ) is rhetorical 
exaggeration (see Lampe, ProlegoTnenaj p. 5). The Lake of Galilee was extraordinarily 
rich in fish, some of which were regarded as great delicacies, and — ^hke the coraanus — 
were extremely i-are. The trade in fish at Tiberias, Sepphoris, Tarichese, and especially at 
Jerusalem, was so active that a leading fisherman like Zahdia must have been almost rich. 

® Acts iv. 13. A man was called a mere ignoramus [am-haarets) even if he knew the 
Scriptures and the Mishna, but had never been one of the “ pupils of the wise ” {Thalmtdt 
hachakamim). If he knew only the Scriptures, he was called “an empty cistern ” [hor) 
(lYagenseil, Sota, p. 517). The idiotes is one who is no authority on a subject (see 
Orig. c. CeU. i. 30). Augustine calls the Apostles “in erudites . . . non peritos gram- 
maticae, non arinatos dialectica, non rhetorica inflates ” {De Civ. Del, xxii. 5). 

* For the meaning and associations of this word see Dr. McCaul, Old Paths, pp. 
408 — 464. 

5 rro\vfAot.6Lr) ov SiSdcKst (Heracl.). 

The quotations of St. John in the Gospel are not always taken dhcct from the 
LXX-, but are sometimes altered into more ^rect accordance with the Hebrew (xix. 37 ; 
VL 45 ; xiii. 18). 
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vivid conception of the most varied characters i in his style, apparently 
so simple yet really so profound — a style supremely beautiful, yet unlike 
that of any other writer, whether sacred or profane ; and above all, in 
the fact that he was a fit and chosen vessel for that consummate truth 
—the Incarnation of the word of God; That truth, while with one 
swift stroke it summarised the speculations of Alexandrian theosophy, 
became in its turn the starting-point for the most sacred utterances of 
all Christian thinkers till the end of time. 

His native Galilee was inhabited by the bravest and truest race in 
Palestine.^ They were remarkable for faithfulness to their theocratic 
nationality. They detested and were ashamed of alike the Homan 
dominion and the Herodian satrapy which was its outward sign Their 
temperaments were full of an enthusiasm which easily caught fire. The 
revolt of Judas of Galilee against the registrations of Quirinus showed 
the indignation with which Galileans contemplated the reduction of 
the Holy Land to the degraded position of a Homan Province. The 
watchword of that uprising was that the Chosen People should have 
^^no Lord or master but God.” Wild and hopeless as the insurrection 
was, and terribly as it was avenged, its failure was so far from quench- 
ing the spirit of patriotism by which it had been instigated, that it was 
not difficult for the sons of Judas long years afterwards^ to fan the hot 
embers into flame.® The revolt of Judas took place when St. John was 
about twelve years old — ^the age at which a J evrish boy began to enter 
on the responsibilities of manhood. It was impossible that an event 
which produced so widespread an agitation should have failed to leave an 
impression on his memory. His sympathies must have been with the 
aims, if not with the acts, of the daring patriot. In both the sons of 
Zebedee we trace a certain fiery vehemence, and this it was which 
earned for them from the Lord the title of “ Boanerges.” It is pro- 
bable that they shared in some of the views w^dch had once actuated 
their brother Apostle, the Zealot Simon.® 

If the home of Zebedee was in or near Bethsaida, his two sons must 
have grown up in constant intercourse with Philip and Andrew and 
Peter, and with his cousins, the sons of Alphseus, and with Nathanael 
of the not-far-distant Cana. Whether he ever visited the home of the 
Virgin at Nazareth, and saw the sinless youth of J esus, and the sternly 
legal faithfulness of His brethren,” we do not know, but in any case 
we can see that he enjoyed that best of training which consists in being 

1 Jos. Antt. xviii. 1, § 1, 6 j .B. J". iL 8, § 1. 2 3 

8 In A.D. 47 and a.d. 66. 

^ Boanerges, Beni-regesh ” (Mark iii. 17). No doubt the title was earned by the 
fire and impetnosity of their nature ; not because they were, as Theophylact says, 
“ mighty heralds and divines ” (Theophyl. in Mark i. ; Epiphan. ifcee?’. 73 ; Cyrill. Alex. 
ad Nestor, 1). For a multitude of the guesses about a matter perfectly simple, see 
Lampe, Prolegom. 24 — 30. 

8 Luke vi. 16, Kananite==Zealot. The Zealots formed the “extreme left” division 
of the Pharisees politically, as the Essenes did religiously. 
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brought up in the midst of sweet and noble natures, and in the free 
fresh life of a hardy calling and a beautiful land. And what most of 
all ennobled the aspirations of these young Galileans was that, with 
perfect trust in God, they were waiting for the consolation of Israel — 
they were cherishing the thought which lay at the very heart of all that 
was best and deepest in the old Covenant — ^the hone that the promised 
Messiah at length would come. 

We are not told a single particular about his early years. We first 
see him — evidently in the prime of early manhood — as a disciple of the 
Baptist.^ He does not mention himself by name, because in his Gospel 
he shows a characteristic reserve. But there never has been a doubt 
that he is the disciple who was with St. Andrew when they heard from 
their Master the words which were to influence their whole future life. 
The Baptist had received the deputation which the Sanhedrin had sent 
to inquire into Iiis claims, and had told them that he was not the Christ, 
nor Elijah, nor the Prophet.’’ On the next day he saw Jesus coming 
towards him on His return from the temptation in the wilderness. 
Then first he said, “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sms of the world ! ” and testified that he had seen the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon Him. Again, the next day, 
fixing his eyes on Jesus as He walked by, he exclaimed, ‘‘Behold the 
Lamb of God ! ” At once the two disciples followed Jesus. Turning 
and gazing on them as they followed, He said, “ What are ye seeking ^ ” 
Giving Him the highest title of reverence they knew, the simple Gali- 
leans answered, “Babbi, where stayest thouT* He saith to them, 
“ Come and see.” They came and saw. It was now four in the evening, 
and they stayed with Him that night. 

That brief intercourse sufficed to convince them that Jesus was the 
Christ. The next morning Andrew sought his brother Simon, and with 
the simple startling announcement, “We have found the Messiah.” led 
him to the Lord. 

It is not mentioned that St. J ohn sought his brother, and it is clear 
that the elder son of Zebedee was not called to full discipleship till 
aftei'wards on the Sea of Galilee. It was from no difference in character 
that J ames did not, so far as we know, become a hearer of the Baptist. 
He was earning his daily bread as a fisherman, and may have found 
no opportunity to leave the Plain of Gennesareth. I have ventured 
elsewhere to conjecture the reason why St. John was able to seek 
the ministry of the Baptist though his brother was not.^ He had some 
connexion with Jerusalem, and even had a home there.® We find 


1 Ecclesiastical tradition says that lie was called “ adoZescmiior, ” and even 
Paulin. Nol. Ep. 51. Ambros. iL 20, § 101. Aug. c. Faust, xxx. 4. Jer, c, 
Jovin. i.. 26. 

2 See Life of Ghristy i. 144. 

3 John adx. 27. “Prom that hour the Disciple took her to his own home” (els rh 
jaca). 
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an explanation of this in the fact that the fish of the Lake of Galilee 
were largely supplied to Jerusalem, and nothing is more probable than 
that Zebedee, as a master fisherman, should have sent his younger son, 
at least occasionally, to the Holy City to superintend what must have 
been one of the most lucrative branches of his trade. If so, it would 
have been easy for St. John to reach in less than a day the banks 
of Jordan, and to listen to the mighty voice which was then rousing 
Priests and Pharisees as well as people from their sensual sleep. 

The teaching of the Baptist appealed to the sternest instincts of his 
youthful follower. Its lofty morality, its uncompromising denunciations, 
its dauntless independence must have exercised a strong fascination over 
the young Galilean. It made him more than ever a Son of Thunder. 
It has been said of John the Baptist that he was like a burning torch — 
that the whole man was an Apocalypse. In the Apocalypse of him 
who was for a time his disciple, we still seem to hear echoes of that 
rmging voice, to catch hues of earthquake and eclipse from that 
tremendous imagery. 

The question here arises whether St. John was or was not un^ 
married The ancient Fathers are fond of speaking of him as a 
“virgin.’’ As early as the pseudo-Ignatius we find an address to 
“ Virgins,” i.e., celibates, with the prayer, “ May I enjoy your holiness 
as that of Elijah, Joshua the son of Nun, Melchizedek, Elisha, 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, the Beloved Disciple, Timothy, Evodius, 
and Clemens.” Nothing corresponding to this praise of ‘‘virginity” is 
found either in the Scripture or in the earliest Fathers, for “the 
virgins” of Eev. xiv. 14, and “those who have made themselves 
eunuchs for Chi'ist’s sake” of Matt. xix. 12, are expressions which, 
when taken in the sense which was familiar to the Jews themselves, 
convey no such exaltation of the unwedded life.^ Tertullian, however, 
in his book “ On Single Marriage,” calls St. John “ Christi spado” and 
St. J erome, filled with his monastic gnosis on this subject, says that 
“ when St. John wished to marry his Lord restrained him.”^ Similar 
testimony is repeated by St. Augustine, Epiphanius, and others, but 
it only seems to have been derived from the “Acts” of Leuciiis. 
Apart from direct evidence, all the customs of the Jews make it 
extremely improbable, and St. Paul tells us that rest of the 

Apostles ” as well as Kephas were married.® The notion of his celibacy 
was strengthened by the erroneous misreading of a superscription to his 

^ See the passages of Zoliar quoted by Schottgen, p. 159. 

3 Tert. Be Monogamia, 17 ; Epiphan. Haer Ivui. ; Jer. c. J'ovinian. 1, 14, and in 
proleg Joann., Praef in Matt , ad Is Ivi 4 , Aug c. Faust, xxx. 4. The virginity of 
St. John became a commonplace with the Ecclesiastical writers. See Chrysostom, Be 
Vtrg 82 {0pp. i 332), Ps -Chrysostom {0pp. vm. 2, 246, e<L Montfaucon) where Petei is 
a type of (refxvoyaiJ.ia, and John of TrapOevCa. Ambrose, Be Imt. Virg. viii. 50. The belief 
originated in the Acts of Leucius. See Zahn, Acta Joannis, c. chi. 

2 Cor. xi. 2, on which Ambrosiaster remarks “ omnes Apostoli, excepio Johanne 
Paulo uxores habuerunt.’’ 
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first epistle 'which is itself erroneous. Augustine in one place quotes 
1 John iii. 2, as occurring in St. John’s letter ‘‘ to the Parthiam^'^'^ and 
he is followed by Idacius Clarus, and (according to Bede) by Athanasius. 
But as there are also traces of its having been called “a letter to 
Yirgins^^ it has been supposed that Partiws is a mistaken contraction for 
parthenous, or vice versd. But even if St. .John had thus 'written a 
letter to “virgins,” it would not be a necessary inference that he 
was himself unmarried, or even that “virgins” and celibates were 
equivalent terms.^ 

The first call of St. John on the banks of Jordan was not the final 
call. St. John accompanied Jesus to the marriage feast of Cana in 
Galilee, and saw Him manifest forth His glory. Then, during the early 
ministry of Jesus in Southern Judsea, the little band of brethren seem 
to have resumed for a time their ordinary avocations. 

It was on the Lake of Gahlee, after the miraculous draught ot 
fishes, that there came to him the decisive call — “ToUow Me.” He 
obeyed the call. With his brother he left his father Zebedee and 
the boat, and the hired servants — left all, and followed Jesus. Of 
Zebedee we hear no more. It is probable that he died soon afterwards ; 
for in the bright year of the Galilean ministry, before Jesus was driven 
to fly northward, and to wander through semi-heathen districts, we find 
Salome, the mother of James and John, among “the women who 
ministered unto Him of their substance.” 

The Apostles whom the Lord gathered finally around Him before 
the Sermon on the Mount fall into three groups of four, of which 
the first and most privileged consisted of Andrew, Peter, James, and 
John ; of these again the last three were the most chosen of the chosen.® 
Alone of the Apostles they were permitted to witness the Baising 
of Jairus’s Daughter, the Transfiguration, and the Agony in the Garden. 
And of these three again the nearest and dearest was John. Of 
both Peter and John it might have been said that they, more than 
all the rest, were disciples whom Jesus loved as personal companions^ ; 
but St. Joim alone — not with a claim of vainglory, but with the simple 
testimony of truth — has indicated to us unmistakably, yet with dignified 
reseiwe, that he was the disciple whom Jesus loved and honoured 
-with the afifection of high esteem.® St. Peter was the more prominent 
as the champion of the Christ ; St. John was the closer friend of Jesus.® 

1 Est. JPraef. in 1 John. 

2 Another cause of this belief was the fancy that our Lord specially approved of St. 
John’s celibacy, and that this also was the reason why the Virgin was entrusted to his 
care. Zahn, Acta Joannis, p. 201, seqq. 

3 ’EKAe/crtor eKXeKTorepov^ (Olem. Alex.). 

In John XX. 2 we have the expression Trpb? Stp.toi'a nerpoi'Kal irpbg tow oAAow 

fjLadrjTqv ov etpiXei. o Ijjctovs. From the change of term (e^t'Aet, not as in other places, riyarra)^ 
and horn the structure of the sentence, Canon Westcott {ad loc.) infers, with much 
probability, that Peter is here included in the description. 

s riyava,, xiii. 23 ; xix. 2G ; xxi. 7, 20. 

® St. Peter has been called ^iXoxpt-arog, St. John 
13 
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And we see in his Gospel the 'proof that he was so. The Synoptists 
witness faithfully to external events. St. John gives a far more inward 
picture. He writes as one to whom it had been granted to know some- 
thing of his Master’s inmost thoughts.^ 

And yet this high honour, this distinguishing personal affection, 
arose from no faultless ideality in his character. The youth with whom 
Italian art has made us familiar — ^the youth of unearthly beauty, 
with features of almost feminine softness, with the long bright locks 
streaming down his neck, and the eagle by his side, is not the St. J ohn of 
the Hew Testament: he is neither the St. John of the Synoptists and 
the Apocalypse, nor of the Fourth Gospel and Epistles — but is the 
one-sided idealisation of Christian painters.^ J esus loved him because 
of his warm affections, his devoted faithfulness, his glowing zeal, his 
passionate enthusiasm; not because his character as yet approached 
perfection. The young St. John had very much both to learn and 
to unlearn He participated in the faults of fretfulness, impatience, 
emulous selfishness, ambitious literalism, want of consideration, want of 
tenderness, dulness of understanding, and hardness of heart, which, 
as the Gospels so faithfully tell us, were common to all the disciples." 
Hay more, it is remarkable that, in nearly every instance in which 
he is brought into prominence, either singly or with his brother, it 
is in connexion with some error of perception or fault of conduct. He 
had to unlearn, the exaggeration of the very tendencies which gave 
to his character so much of its human charm. He had to learn lessons 
of tolerance, lessons of mercy, lessons of humility, which perhaps 
it took him his whole life to understand in all their fulness as falling 
imder the one law of Christian love. 

1. Thus on one occasion a selfish dispute had arisen among the 
Apostles as to which of them should be the greatest. Our Lord 
rebuked it by taking a little child and saying, by way of consolation as 
well as byway of reproof, ^‘"Whosoever shall receive this little child 
in My name receiveth Me.”® The conscience of St. John seems to have 
smitten him as he listened to the tender and moving lesson, and with an 
ingenuous impulse he confessed to having taken part in conduct winch 
now struck him as a fault. “ Master,” he said, “ we saw one in Thy 
name trying to cast out the demons, and we prevented him, because ho 
does not follow with us.” To prevent him had been a natural impulse 
of sectarian pride and ecclesiastical jealousy. The man was not an 


^ See John vL 6, 61, 64 ; yap ef #c-tA,. eve^pipT^traro rip Trvevfiart Kal erdpa^ev 

«auToV, xi. 33 ; Xlli. 1, 3, 11, 21. krapdxQri rw irreV/uan, XVlll. 4 ; xix 28, etc. 

2 Pictures of St. John existed in early days among the Carpocratians. See the 
fragments of Leucins in Zahn, p. 223. 

^ Matt. xv. 16 ; xvi. 6 — 12 ; John xii 16 ; Mark ix. 33 ; Luke ix. 49 ; xxii. 24 ; xxiv. 
25, etc. 4 Xiuke ix 49 ; Mark ix. 38. 

5 An old tradition, mentioned by Hilary, seems strangely to have said that St. John 
was the boy to whom Jesus pointed m order to rebuke the ambition of the disciples, 
See Zahn, Acto, JoanniSt p. cxxxiv. 
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Apostle, nor even a professed disciple ; what right had he thus, as it 
were, to steal the credit of miracles which belonged to the Lord only, 
and which He had delegated to none but His genuine followers ? 

“ Who,’’ St. John may have thought, is this unknown exorcist, who 
thus encroaches on our privileges ? ” and so, with other Apostles, he had 
disowned the man, and peremptorily forbidden him.-^ It was an impulse 
somewhat similar to that which made Joshua exclaim, “O my lord 
Moses forbid them,” when he heard that Eldad and Medad were pro- 
phesying in the camp. Instantly and nobly the great law-giver had 
answered, Enviest thou for my sake ? Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would put His spirit upon 
them.”^ So now came at once the answer, the spirit of which in two 
thousand years Christians have hardly begun to learn, ‘‘ Prevent him 
not ! for he who is not against us, is on our sida” 

2. But, once again, J ohn and his brother J ames had needed a stem 
and public lesson. They had been taught that sectarian jealousy is alien 
from the heart of Christ ; they had now to learn that religious in- 
tolerance and cruel severity are violations of His spirit. They had to 
learn, or begin to learn, the lesson — of which (once more) nineteen cen- 
turies have failed to convince the self-styled representatives of Churches 
— that violence is hateful to God.® 

The incident occurred at the beginning ot the Lord’s great public 
journey fi'om Galilee to Jerusalem, when He now openly assumed the 
dignity of the Messiah, and was accompanied not only by His disciples, 
but by a multitude of followers, all— like Himself— pilgrims on their 
way to the Holy City. The first village which lies between the borders 
of Galilee and Samaria, at the foot of the Hills of Ephraim, is the 
pleasant village of En Gannim, or the “ Fountain of Gardens,” then, 
as now, inhabited by a mde and fanatical community. The numbers of 
his retinue, and the fact that He was now about to enter on the territory 
of Samaria, made it necessary to send messengers before Him to provide 
for His reception. It was not always that the Galileans ventured to 
take the road through Samaria, for the intense exacerbation between 
Jews and Samaritans constantly showed itself by collisions between 
Samaritans and Passover pilgrims. Still this road was taken sometimes 
by the festival caravans, and it may be that our Lord was willing to 
test whether the memory of His previous stay among the Samaritans 
would secure for Himself and His followers a friendly welcome. But 
one of the numberless quarrels which were constantly arising had made 
the Samaritans more than usually hostile. Violating the rule of hos- 
pitality, though it is the very first rule of Eastern life, the villagers ot 
En Gannim refused to receive the Messianic band. 

It was a flagrant wrong thus to dismiss a weary and hungry mul- 
titude at the foot pf the frontier hiUs, at a distance from other villages, 


i Luke ix." 49, eKcakva-ofiev^ 


® Num. xi. 38. 


3 Bux ^6p<iv 
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and at the beginning of their sacred pilgrimage. But besides this it 
was an undisguised insult, a refusal, open as that of the Gadarenes, to 
admit the now public claims of Him who asked their courtesy. Instantly 
the hot spirit of the sons of Zebedee took fire. It was in this very 
country that Elijah, to avenge a much smaller wrong, had called down 
fire from Heaven.^ Had not the time arrived for One greater than 
Elijah to vindicate His majesty, and to revive by some signal miracle 
the drooping spirits of His followers ? “ And on seeing it, His disciples 

James and John said, Lord, wiliest Thou we should bid fire to descend 
from heaven, and consume them, as even Elijah did?” What wonder, 
it has been said, “that the Sons of Thunder should wish to fiash lights 
TnW ? ” But how significant are the touches of character even in these 
few words, “ Wiliest Thou that we — ” ! They want to take part in the 
miracle themselves. They, too, have been insulted in the person of their 
Lord. They have an uneasy sense that calling down fire from heaven 
does not quite accord with the character of Hi m who “ went about 
doing good,” but they are ready to undertake the task for Him. Yet, 
even in expressing the wish, they felt a little touch of shame. Is not 
such conduct vindictive and impatient? Well, at least, their excuse is 
ready — “ as Elijah didT They can shelter themselves behind a great 
name. For their earthly wrath they can adduce a Scripture precedent. 
They have “ a text ” ready to consecrate their personal resentment. 
Alas ! had it been in their power to make the heavens blaze they would 
but have furnished another instance of the crimes which have been 
committed or excused in the name of Scripture. What is it that we 
learn from remorseless persecutions, bitter hatreds between those who 
bear the common name of Christian — from the atrocities of the Inqui- 
sition, from savage crusades, from brutal witch-murders, from the fires 
of Smithfield and of Toledo, from the condonation and even the approval 
of mere assassins, from medals struck in honour of massacres of St. 
Bartholomew, from sermons preached amid the agonies of martyrs, 
from the slanders and calumnies weekly used to write down imaginary 
opponents by those who think that in the hideous forms of their 
fanaticism they are doing God service ? — ^what do we learn from these 
most miserable and blood-stained pages of ecclesiastical controversy, but 
that 

“ In religion 

What damned error hut some sober hrow 

W"!!! bless it and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ” ? 

But the lesson of all Scripture is that, though the Elijah-times may 
require the Elijah-spirit, yet the Elijah-times have passed for ever, and 
that the Elijah-spirit is not the Christ-spirit. For Christians, at any 
rate, it is written, bright and large, over every page of the Hew Testa 

} 2 Kings i 9 — 14. 
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ment, that wrath of man worketh not the righteonsness of God.”^ 
And how full of instruction is Christ’s reproof ! He does not stop or 
stoop to argue. He does not unfold the hidden springs of selfishness 
and passion which had caused their fierce request. He does not dispute 
theii* Scripture precedent. He does not point out that texts mmt be 
misused if they be appKed to exacerbate human hatreds bom in the 
inflation of religious vanity. He does not reproach them for the indif- 
ference to the agony of others which lay in the words, “ Wiliest Thou 
we should bid fire to descend from Heaven and consume them I No ; 
but, turning round, He rebuked them, and said, “Ye know not — ye — 
of what spirit ye are.^ For the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s 
souls, but to save.” His words were brief and compassionate, because, 
in their error, flagrant as it was, there was still a root of nobleness. 
Their zeal for the Lord, their love of His person, their impassioned 
estimate of the heinousness of any insult directed against Him — ^these 
were the salt of good motives which saved their conduct from being 
entirely evil. Where they erred was in the fancy that love to Him 
can be rightly shown by fuiy and vengeance against those whom they 
deemed to be His enemies \ and that it was BSs will that any should 
perish rather than come to repentance. It was a lesson, for all ages, of 
infinite tenderness and infinite tolerance ; a lesson which during these 
long centuries theologians and religious parties and partisans have for 
the most part failed to learn. Of old, when it was permitted them, 
they resorted to chains and stakes ; now that the secular weapons have 
been sti'uck out of their grasp, they shoot out their arrows, even bitter 
words. And they take this to be religion, — this to be the sort of service 
which Christ approves ! 

3. Once again in the Gospels the sons of Zebedee come into separate 
prominence, and once again they appear as disciples who have mis- 
understood Christ’s promises, and but imperfectly learnt His lessons. 
The incident occurred at one of the most solemn moments of His life. 
From the plots and excommunications of His enemies, with a heavy 
price on His head. He had taken refuge in deep obscurity in the little 
town of Ephraim. There he remained for some weeks between the 
death of Lazarus and the Passover,® until from the summit of the 
conical hill on which the little town was built, He could see the long 
trains of Galilean pilgrims streaming down the Jordan valley on their 

^ The needfulness of the lesson becomes even more clear when wo find St. Ambrose 
(mLukeix, 54, 55) deliberately defending the Apostles: “Nec discipuli peccant, qni 
legem sequuntur,” etc. How greatly do we all need to offer the prayer — 

“ Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge my foe.” 

2 Luke X. 55. otou irvevfia.T6^ ecrre vftets. Both the expression of the word v|i*ets and its 
position make it extremely emphatic- 

3 John xi. 54. 
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way to Jerusalem, Then He knew that He could join them and pro- 
ceed at their head to the Holy City. He set forth to what He foresaw 
would be His death of agony and shame. As seems to have been 
common with Him, He walked alone, and in front, while the Apostles 
followed in a group at some little distance behind Him. But on this 
occasion the majesty of BGis purpose seems so to have clothed His 
person with awe and gi*andeur — He seemed to be so transfigured by the 
halo of Divine sorrow, that — as we learn from St. Mark — in one of 
those unexplained references which he doubtless borrowed from the 
reminiscences of St. Peter — the disciples as they walked behind Him 
were amazed and full of fear.^ Prom His look and manner they felt 
instinctively that something more than usuall}? awful was at hand. Nor 
did He leave them long in doubt as to what it was. He beckoned them 
to Him, and in language more definite and unmistakable than ever 
before, He revealed to them not only that He should be betrayed, and 
mocked, and scourged, and spit upon, but even the crowning horror that 
He should be crucified — and then that, on the third day. He should rise 
again. 

It was at that most inopportune moment that Salome came to Him 
with her two sons, James and John, worshipping Him, begging Him to 
grant them something. The facile mother was but the mouthpiece for 
the ill-instructed ambition of her sons. Belying on her near relation- 
ship to Him, on her services in His cause, on His kno^vn regard for 
them both, on His special affection for one of them, they wanted thus to 
forestall the rest, and to secure a special and personal blessing for them- 
selves. They wanted thus, and finally, to settle the dispute, which had 
so often risen among the half-trained Apostles, as to which of them 
should have the precedence, which should be the greatest among them. 
Yet we must not think that their motive was altogether earthly in its 
character. It was not all selfishness ; it was not mere ambition — at 
any rate, not vulgar selfishness, not ignoble ambition. In the strange 
complexity of human motives there was doubtless a large admixture of 
these impurer elements, and there was also a complete ignorance as to 
the nature of the approaching end. But there was also a loving desire 
to be nearest to Jesus, one at His right hand, one at His left. They 
had thought of material power and splendour in their interpretation of 
His promises. His thoughts had been of the cross, theirs were of the 
throne. In their ignorance they had asked for the places which, seven 
days afterwards, were occupied in infamy and anguish by two crucified 
robbers. Oh, fond, foolish mother ! ohj too presumptuous sons ! the 
kingdom of Heaven is not as ye think. It is not a place for ambitious 
precedence and selfish rivalries. Not there do Michael and Gabriel con- 
trast the respective value of their services, or compete as to which shall 
do “the maximum of service on the minimum of grace.*’ There the 


1 Mark x. 32. 
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success of each is the joy of all, and the glory of each the pride of alL 
Nor is there, as ye vainly imagine, any favouritism, any private parti- 
ality, any acceptance of men’s persons with God and with His Christ. 
All are alike the children of His impartial mercy — “ all equally guilty, 
all equally redeemed.” With Him many of the first shall he last, and 
many of the last first, and many whom their brethren would altogether 
exclude shall be heirs of His common heaven, and many who, on earth, 
figured as saints, and great divines, shall be far below the peasants and 
little ones of His kingdom — and, alas 1 here on earth, how many, 
glorying in themselves, have delighted in anathemas and misrepresenta- 
tions — 

“ Wko there below shall grovel in the mire, 

Leaving behind them horrible dispraise ! ” 

But once more, because the request was not all selfish or all ignoble, 
and because in true hearts deeper lessons spring from loving forbeaiance 
than from loud rebuke, Jesus gently said to them, “ Ye Imow not” — 
again, “ Ye know not^^ for it was ignorance, not badness, from which 
theii* errors sprang — “ Ye know not what ye are asking for yourselves. 
Can ye drink the cup which I am about to drink, and be baptised with 
the baptism wherewith I am being baptised?”^ They say to Him, 
‘‘We can.” And He saith to them, “ My cup indeed ye shall drink, 
and with the baptism wherewith I am being baptised shall ye be 
baptised ; but to sit on My right hand and on My left is Mine to give 
to those only for whom it has been prepared by My Father.”® In that 
bold answer, “ We can ! ” had flashed out all the true nobleness of the 
sons of Zebedee. For the answer of Jesus had by that time partially 
undeceived them. It had shown them the mistaken nature of their 
chiliastic hopes. They saw that the blessing for which they had asked 
had been, so far as things earthly were concerned, a primacy of sorrow ; 
that the only passage to Christ’s throne of glory lay through the 
endurance of sufiering ; that to be near Him was — as the oldest 
Christian tradition quoted some of His unrecorded words — ^to be “ near 
the sword and near the fire :”® — and yet they had not shrunk. What- 
ever the price was, they were ready to pay it. To be near Him was 
worth it all. 

And the punishment of their fault came in part and at once in the 
indignant disapproval of their fellow Apostles. The other disciples, too, 
had their chiliastic hopes ; they wanted their thrones and their preroga- 
tives ; and all that had been selfish and unworthy in this attempt of the 
Sons of Thunder to wring, as it were, from private influence or private 
kinsmanship an exclusive privilege, aroused a strong counter selfishness. 
Doubtless the voice of Judas was loudest in the complaint that this was 

1 The Fathers speak of the triple baptism in water, by the Spirit, and in blood. 

2 Matt. XX. 23. 

* o eyyus /lou tw irvpd; (Didymus Ml Ps, Ixxxviii. 8). 
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a mean attempt to steal from others their fair share of a private advan- 
tage; that it was just what might have been expected of Salome and 
her sons.’’^ But instantly the Lord healed the rising feud. He called 
them all round Him. He taught them that aiTOgant lordship and 
domineering despotism^ were the characteristics of Gentile self-assertion. 
“ Hot so shall it be among you. But whosoever wills to become great 
among you shall be your servant ; and whosoever wills to become first 
of you shall be slave of all. For even the Son of Man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” 

Yet the fault and the rebuke of which St. John had had his share 
in no ways alienated from him the affection of his Lord. We see him 
again at the last supper, and he is leaning on Christ’s breast. It is 
from this that he gains his title in the early Church of “ the bosom 
disciple,”® Although he does not mention his own name, he is himself 
the describer of the incident. Jesus and the Twelve are reclining at 
the quasi-paschal meal. Our Lord is in the centre of the couch leaning 
on His left arm. At His right, in the place of honour, was perhaps 
Peter, or perhaps — as an office-bearer of the little band — ^the traitor 
Judas. At his left, and therefore with his head near the breast of 
Jesus, is reclining “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” The anguish of 
the soul of Jesus wrung from Him the groan, “ Yerily, verily, I say to 
you that one of you shall betray Me.” The words fell very terribly on 
the ears of the Apostles. They began to gaze on one another with 
astonishment, with perplexity, almost with mutual suspicion.^ They 
thought that if any one knew, John knew the secret ; and supposing 
that Jesus had whispered into his ear the fatal name which He would 
not speak aloud, St. Peter, catching his eye by a sign, whispered to 
him, “Tell us who it is of whom He speaks?”® John did not indeed 
know the traitor’s name, but leaning back his head with a sudden 
motion, so as to look up in the face of J esus,® he said, “ Lord, who is 
it ? ” Then J esus whispered, “ It is that one for whom I shall dip the 
sop, and give it him.” He dipped the piece of bread in the common 
dish, and gave it to Judas. Then Satan entered into him, and he went 
forth into the night. Believed of the oppression of that painful 
presence, J esus began those Divine discourses which it was granted to 
John alone to preserve — so “rarely mixed of sorrows and joys, and 
studded with mysteries as with emeralds,” 

We see John once again, with Peter and James, in the Gat'd en 
of Gethsemane sleeping the sleep of sorrow and weariness, when it had 


^ Matt. 24, ot StKa riyavaKTriaaP Trepl Totv Svo ade\<f)uvt 

2 Mark X. 42, KaTaKvpievov<nv . . . Kareloutria^oucrtv. < 6 eirtcmj^ios. 

4 John xiii. 22, airopoupevot Trepl TtVoy Xeyei, 6 B, 0, L. 

® John xiii. 25, eTnireo-iSv, not “leaning” (ai/ouce/juLevo?'), as in the E. V., but suddenly 
changing his posture. The oilrwy, which is read in B, 0, E, F, etc., is a vivid touch of 
reminiscence, describing the actual posture as in iv. 6. 
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been better had he kept awake; and then we see him showing no 
greater courage than the rest when all the disciples forsook Him and 
fled.” 

“ ‘ Wtat should wring this from thee ? ’ — ye laugh and ask ; 

What wrung it ? Even a torchlight and a noise, 

The sudden E-oman faces, violent hands, 

And fears of what the Jews might do I Just that, 

And it is written ‘ I forsook and fled.* 

There was my trial, and it ended thus.”^ 

But if he was one of those who fled, he was the earliest of all 
to rejoin his Lord. Bi-aving the multitude, and the peril, and the 
shame, he at once returned from his flight, and followed the group who, 
under the traitor’s guidance, were leading Jesus bound to the joint 
palace of Hanan and Caiaphas. He even ventured to enter the palace 
with those who were guarding the Prisoner.^ He gained admission 
because he was known to the High Priest. It is unlikely that this has 
anything to do with the fact that he had some distant aflSnity with 
piiestly families,^ or with the strange and probably symbolical tradition 
that, in his old age at Ephesus, he wore the joetalon or golden plate 
which marked the mitre of High Priesthood.^ Hor is it easy to 
imagine how a Galilean fisherman should have known anything 
personally of these wealthy Sadducean aristocrats, with whom he had 
not a single thought or a single sympathy in common. To me it 
seems proMble that he knew Hanan and his household only in the way 
of his business, and I see in this incidental notice a fresh confirmation 
of my conjecture that the duties of this business obliged him sometimes 
to reside at Jerusalem. 

And thus the beloved disciple stayed with Christ during the long 
hours of that night of shame and agony. He was doubtless an 
eye-witness of all that he narrates respecting Peter’s denial, and the 
scenes which took place before Annas, Caiaphas, and Pilate. He saw 
Jesus — with the murderer by his side — standing on the pavement, 
wealing the crown of thorns, and the purple robe, dyed a deeper purple 
with His blood. He heard the Jews prefer to Him Barabbas as their 
favourite, and Tiberius as their king. He heard the bursts of 
involuntary pity and involuntary admiration which wrung from the 
half“Christianised conscience of the cruel governor the exclamations, 
“Behold the manl” “Behold your king!” He saw Him bear His 
cross to Golgotha ; and saw Him crucified ; and saw the two brigands 
occupying the places for which he and J ames had asked so ignorantly, 
at His right hand and at His left. 

1 Browning, A Death in the Desert, 

3 Jolm xviii. 15, “ went in with Jesus.” 

8 The Virgin Mary was a kinswoman of Elisabeth, who was the wife of a leading 
priest ; and, therefore, the sons of Zebedee, through their mother, must have had some 
priestly connexions. 

^ Euseb. ff. E, r. 24, quoting Polycrates. 

13* 
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Four women stood beside those crosses. They were the mother of 
Jesus ; Salome, His mother’s sister ; Mary, the wife of Clopas, perhaps 
another sister ; and Mary of Magdala. With them, alone apparently of 
all the Apostles, stood St. John. No other disciple, except standing in 
a group afar off, was present during those awfully agonising, those 
supremely crushing moments which seemed to dash into indistinguish- 
able ruin aR their hopes, and to give an almost fiendish significance to 
the taunts of priests and mob. Let us recognise the heroism, the faith, 
the endurance which enable the three Maries, and Salome, and her son, 
to stand gazing at a scene which must have made the sword pierce their 
souls with unutterable agony. Let us see in it the proof that if Salome 
and John had indeed looked to share with him a pre-eminence of 
blessedness, they were not ashamed to stand beside Him in the hour of 
TTi« humihation, and in the Valley of the Shadow of His Heath. 

And even in His hour of agony. His kingly eye was on them. To 
them were addressed the second, perhaps the first words which He 
uttered after the actual elevation of His cross.^ “Seeing then His 
mother and the disciple standing by, whom He loved. He said to 
His mother ‘ Woman, behold thy son ! ^ Then He saith to the disciple, 
‘Behold thy mother!’” Very few words, but there was compressed 
into them a whole world of meaning and of tenderness ! And what can 
appear less strange than that to St. John was entrusted that precious 
charged True that Christ had “brethren;” but apparently they were 
not there ; or, if they were there, it was only among “ the many ” who 
stood “ beholding from afar ” — ^the many whose love was not at that 
moment strong enough to overcome the horror and the fear. But J ohn 
was there — almost His earliest disciple; whom He loved most; who 
believed on Him unreservedly ; who was akin to Him ; whose mother 
was the Virgin’s sister ; who was rich enough to undertake the charge ; 
whose natural character, at once so brave and so loving, fitted him for 
it ; who had powerful friends ; who was probably the only Apostle and 
the only relative of Jesus who had a home at Jerusalem, where, in the 
bosom of the infant Church which Christ had founded, it was fitting 
that the Virgin should henceforth dwell “And from that hour that 
disciple took her into his own home.”^ 

From that howr — he felt probably that the Virgin had 
witnessed as much as human nature could sustain of that awful scene. 

1 The player for His murderers seems to have been breathed when the hands were 
pierced, and before the cross was uplifted (Liike xxiii. 34). The omission by B, D, etc., 
may be due to some lectiouary arrangement, but is surely insufficient to throw doubt on 
its genuineness, since it is found in «, A, C, F, G, etc. We cannot tell whether the 
promise to the converted robber was spoken before or after those words to Has mother 
and St. John. 

2 The tradition to which the Fathers refer as ** ecdesicbstica histoi'ia ” (probably derived 
from the Acts of Leucius) assign another reason, ** Cujus privilcgii sit Joannes, immo 
Joannis Virginitas; a domino virgine mater virgo virgini discipulo commendatur ” (Jer. 
c. J ovin. i. 26). S-fjXoy on ’l(odwjf Sid rrjv TroLpOwtav (Epiph. HctiGiT, IxxTviii. 10 J PauHnus of 
Nola, Ep, 51, etc.). See Zahn, p. 206. 
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There would be no rescue; no miracle. Jesus would die — would die, 
as He had said, upon the cross. The Virgin had suffered enough of 
agony; she had received her last farewell; it needed not that she 
should witness the deepening anguish, the glazing eye, the horrible 
crurifragium which probably awaited Him. The Beloved Disciple 
took her to his own home. 

But he must himself have returned to the cross, for he tells us ex* 
pressly and emphatically that he was a personal eye-witness of the last 
scenes. He was standing by when the soldiers broke the legs of the 
two robbers to hasten their deaths, which otherwise might not have 
happened till after two more days of lingering agony. He was close by 
the cross when, seeing that J esus was already dead, a soldier gashed His 
side “ with the broad head of his lance,” and “ immediately there came 
out blood and water — to be for all the world the mystic signs of im- 
parted life and cleansing power. And he that hath seen hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true, and he knoweth that he saith things 
that are true that ye also may believe.” That witness was to be hence- 
forth the work of his life ; — the winning over of men to that belief was 
to be henceforth the main end of all he did and all he wrote.® And to 
that incident, narrated by him alone of the Evangelists, he refers with 
special emphasis in the Epistle wliich enshrines his final legacy to the 
Church of Godf 

How long the Apostle stood to the Virgin in the place of a son we 
do not know. She is mentioned in the New Testament but once again, 
when we see her united in prayer and supplication with the other holy 
women and the Apostles, and with the brethren of the Lord,” now at 
last fully converted by the miracle of the E-esurrection. After that 
slight notice she disappears not only from Scripture history, but from 
early tradition. It was unknown, even as far back as the second cen- 
tury, whether she died in Jerusalem, where the tomb of the Virgin is 
now shown, close to Gethsemane :® or whether, after more than eleven 
years had elapsed, she accompanied St. John to Ephesus, and died and 
was buried there.'^ 

The subsequent glimpses which we obtain of St. John in Scripture 
are not numerous. He does not once appear alone, but always in con- 
junction with St. Peter, and for twenty years and more he does not 
seem to have manifested any independent or original action. On the 
morning of the Eesurrection he was with St. Peter, when they two 
were the first who received from Mary of Magdala the startling tidings 


^ John 34, ^6yx{{ • • • xix. 35 ; xx. 30. 

3 This supposed tomb ■was unknown tor at least six centuries. Nicephorus, in the 
fourteenth century — from whom has been derived such a mass of entirely untrustworthy 
tradition — says that she died at Jerusalem, aged fifty-nine {ff. E. ii. 3). 

4 Epiphan. Haer. Ixxviii. 11. This was asserted in a synodical letter of the Council 
of Ephesus, A.D. 431. It seems, however, to be very unlikely, for had she died at 
Ephesus her grave would have been even more likely to be pointed out than the grave of 
John. 
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that the tomb was open and empty. Instantly they ran to visit it. 
The swift step of St. John, who was the younger of the two, outran 
Peter ; and as he stood stooping and peering into the darkness he saw 
that Jesus was not there, and caught only the white gleam of the linen 
clothes. But when Peter came to the place, no awe, no danger of 
Levitical pollution, could restrain his impetuous eagerness. He would 
see all, know all. Instantly he plunged into the dim interior, and 
stood gazing on the scene which presented itself.^ The shroud which 
had swathed the body lay there ; the napkin lay rolled up in a place 
by itself. As they went home togethei', the Divine necessity that Jesus 
should rise from the dead dawned first with full conviction upon their 
minds. 

Once more we see St. John separately and as a distinct figure in 
his own Gospel. He was with the Eleven on that first Easter evening 
when Jesus appeared to them in the closed upper room,_ and said, 
“ Peace be with you,^^ and showed them His hands and His feet, and 
breathed on them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” He was 
with the Twelve when Jesus again appeared to them on the next Sun^ 
day, and Thomas was convinced. Then for a little time the Appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord seem to have been intermitted. Driven to 
earn his daily bread, Peter proposed to resume the fishing, which had 
for so long a time been abandoned. Thomas and Hiithaiiiel, James 
and John, and two other disciples accompanied them. They toiled all 
night ; but they caught nothing. But when day began to dawn,^ Jesus 
stood suddenly upon the beach. They, however, did not recognise Him 
in His glorified body,® and in that unexpected place, as He stood with 
His figure looming dimly through the morning mist. He said to them, 
‘^Children, have ye anything to eat ?” They answei'ed, “Ho.” Then 
He bade them cast the net on the right side of the ship, and immedi- 
ately they were not able to drag the net into the boat for the multi- 
tude of fishes. The meaning of the sign flashed at once upon the 
soul of the disciple whom Jesus loved. He said to Peter, is tlie 
Lord ! ” Instantly Peter had snatched up his fisher’s coat, and plunged 
into the sea to swim to land. More slowly the rest followed in the 
little boat,^ dragging to land the net full of one hundred and fifty- 
three fishes, which they were unable to haul into their ship. When 
they got to land they saw there a charcoal fire with a fish broiling on 
it, and a loaf beside it, as one may often see now when the poor Eel- 
lahin are fishing in the Sea of Galilee. J esus bade them bring some 
of their fish, and share in the morning meal. They dared not ask 
Him, “ Who art Thou ? ” knowing that it was the Lord. J esus 
brought them the bread and the loaf, and they broke their fast. 
Then, after the meal, there took place that deeply touching interview 


1 John XX, 6, elaijXO^y . • . SttopeT. 

^ John XX. 14; Luke xxiv. 31, 


^ John xxi. 4, 

^ rxi. 8f fr\o(ap%. 
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in wMch Jesns bade the now-forgiven and deeply-repentant Peter to 
feed His little lambs, and to feed and tend BDis sheep, ^ and prophesied 
to him the martyr-death that he should die. Peter, as he turned 
away, caught sight of J ohn, who was following them, and with sudden 
curiosity asked, “Lord, but this man — ^what?”® “If I will him to 
abide while I am coming,® what is it to thee? Follow thov, Me.” 
The expression was misunderstood, as those of the Lord so often were. 
It led to the mistaken notion among the brethren that that disciple 
was not to die. It is to remove that erroneous impression that he 
I'elates the incident. It is clear from his language that he did not 
even then, in extreme old age, understand its complete significance, 
because Christ had never revealed the secrets about the time and 
manner of His coming. But his correct version of the misquoted 
words did not prevent the continuance of the error. Even when he 
was dead, legend continued to assert that he was living in the grave, 
and that his breath gently heaved the dust.^ 


CHAPTER XXY 

LIFE OF ST. JOHN AFTEE THE ASCENSION. 

“.ffitema sapientia sese in omnibus rebus maxime in humanS mente, omnium 
maxime in Christo Jesu manifestabit.” — Spinoza, xxi. 

After this St. J ohn is mentioned but thrice, and alluded to but once in 
the Hew Testament. 

i. He is enumerated among the eleven Apostles who were gathered 
in the Upper Room with the rest of the little company of believers 
after the Ascension, and who were constantly engaged in prayer and 
supplication.® 

ii. He was going up with Peter to worship in the Temple at three 
o’clock in the afternoon — one of the stated hours of prayer — ^when Peter 
healed the lame man, and afterwards addressed the assembled worshippers, 
whose amazement had been kindled by that act of power. This great 
address — ^in which, as we infer from Acts iv. 1, St. John took some part 
— ^was interrupted by the sudden arrest of the Apostles. They were 
seized in the sacred precincts by the dominant Sadducees — ^the priests 
and the captain of the Temple. As it was now evening the two Apostles 


^ yyi. 15, ^oo'^ce to. apvi'a fiov ; 16, iroCfjLouve ; 17, p6<TKe to. Trpo^ara jxov, 

2 xxi. 21, Kupie, oStos 5e ri ; Vulg. Domini, hie autcm quid ? 

3 See Canon Westcott’s note on this expression {Speaker's Comm, ad loc.). 

4 St. Augustine {in Joh. exxiv. 2) seems to have been half inclined to accept this 
strange and unmeaning legend on the testimony of grave people who imagined them- 
selves to have witnessed it I 

3 Acts i. 13. 
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were thrown into prison. Kext morning they were haled before the 
Sanhedrin which gathered for their trial in the imposing numbers of all 
its three constituent committees. The accused, according to the usual 
custom, were set in the midst of the semicircle and sternly interrogated. 
The two Apostles — Peter again being the chief spokesman — gave a bold 
and noble testimony, from which the Sanhedrists recognised the two 
facts that “ they had been with Jesus,” and that they were simple and 
unlettered persons. The Pharisees from the whole height of their 
ignorance looked down on them as “ no theolo^ans.” Their Galilean 
dialect, and their obvious unacquaintance with 'Rabbinic learning, 
inclined the Sanhedrin to despise them. On the other hand, they were 
perplexed by the presence and witness of the lame man who had 
undeniably been healed. They therefore remanded the Apostles while 
they held a discussion among themselves. In spite of the severity for 
which the Sadducees were notorious, they did not feel justified on this 
occasion in doing anything more than threatening them with worse 
consequences if they ventured to preach again in the name of Jesus. 
The Apostles gave them frank warning that such threats must be in 
vain, since it was a plain duty to obey God rather than man. Afraid, 
however, of exciting a tumult among the people, who, up to this time, 
sided heartily with the Christians, and were glorifying God for the 
recent miracle, the Sanhedrin were forced to content themselves with 
renewing their threats, and they set the Apostles free. 

The return of Peter and John to the assembled brethren was followed 
by a song of triumphant gladness, and by another outpouring of spiritual 
influences. During these earlier scenes of Christian history there is no 
doubt fchat St. J ohn lived mainly at J erusalem — though he may have 
made short excursions to places in Palestine. He must have lived 
through the short period during which the Church adopted the experi- 
ment of community of goods ; must have heard of, or witnessed, the 
terrible fate of Ananias and Sapphira ; and must have shared in the 
outburst of supernatmal power, followed by multitudes of conversions, 
which marked the early energy of St. Peter. He was arrested with the 
other Apostles in a fresh alarm of the priestly party, and thrust into 
the public prison. Having been delivered in the night by an angel, at 
the dawn of the next day they were once more led before the startled 
Sanhedrin. This time they were arrested without violence, for the 
priests feared a violent intervention of the people on their behalf. 
Stung, however, to madness by the firm attitude of the Apostles, who, to 
the remonstrances of the High Priest, answered by their spokesman St. 
Peter that they were bound to refuse obedience to the murderers of their 
Lord, the Sanhedrin seriously debated whether they should put them 
all to death, and were only saved by the wise counsel of Gamaliel from 
the commission of that fatal crime. They determined, however, to 
scourge the Apostles ; and then first St. J ohn knew what it was to sufler 
disgrace and bodily anguish for his Lord. But that anguish failed of 
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its intended purpose. The Apostles rejoiced that they were deemed 
worthy to suffer shame for His name, and daily in the Temple preached 
the good news of J esus Christ. 

iii. Then followed the appointment of the Seven; the preaching 

and martyrdom of St. Stephen ; the scattering of all the Church except 
the Apostles, in consequence of the fierce persecution of Saul the 
Pharisee ; the work of Philip in Samaria ; the journey of St. Peter 
and St. John to confirm the new converts, and the stern encounter 
with Simon Magus. ^ After this the two friends travelled through 
Samaria,, preaching in many of the villages. Perhaps En Gannim was 
one of those villages, and by that time St. John had learnt the meaning 
of the rebuke Ye know not — ye — of what spirit ye are.^^ He saw 
then why J esus had rebuked the evil wish to call down fire from heaven 
and consume them all. Then, too, he learnt what J esus meant when 
He had said to them by the well of J acob, “ Lift up your eyes and gaze 
on the fields, because they are white unto harvest already. . . I sent 

you to reap that wherein ye have not toiled. Others have toiled, and 
ye have entered into their toil.” ^ 

iv. After this the name of St. John disappears entirely from the 
A.cts of the Apostles. We cannot tell what view he took at first of the 
bold conduct of Peter in admitting to baptism a Gentile soldier and his 
household — in ‘‘going in to men uncircumcised and eating with them.” 
We can only feel sure that Peter's conviction would — in the close union 
which had ever subsisted between them — ^have gone far to help his own. 
By the time when he wrote the Apocalypse he had learned to look upon 
the Gentiles as true and equal members of the Church of God.® 

It was four or five years after the conversion of Cornelius^ that 
Herod Agrippa I. seized James, the elder brother of John, and put him 
to death with the sword. We are told so little of St. James, the son 
of Zebedee, that we do not know by what bold deed or burning word 
he had provoked his doom. We may judge with what mingled feelings 
of anguish and exultation St. John would witness or hear of the 
murder of the elder brother with whom he had spent his life. St. 
James was the first martyr of the Apostles. How vast were to be 
the changes in the Church and in the world during the long half 
century before John passed away to join his brother — ^the last sur- 
vivor of that high and glorious band ! But, doubtless, he was in some 
measxu'e prepared for this lengthening of his life. In that memonible 
scene on the misty lake at early morning Jesus had spoken to Peter 
of martyrdom ; to J ohn He had spoken oMy of tarrying while He was 
coming. It is as though He had said, “Let finished action follow 
me, shaped by the example of My passion ; but let contemplation, now 

1 Acts viii. 14. ^ John iv. 35—38. 

3 On the much disputed question whether in the Apocalypse the Gentiles are jdaced 
on a footing of absolute equality with the Jews, see Gebhardt, Doctrine of the Ajpocalypect 
pp. 180— ISA * A.a 44, 
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commenced, abide until I come, to be perfected when I bave come/^ ^ 
“ The one Apostle,” says Canon Westcott, “ is the minister of action, 
whose service is consummated by the martyrdom of death ; the other 
is the minister of thought and teaching, whose service is perfected in 
the martyrdom of life.” 

V. The name of St. John occurs but once in the thirteen Epistles of 
St. Paul Perhaps in the early years of St. PauFs stormy ministry the 
two would not have been naturally drawn together. They would be 
separated in part by the memories of <‘the ^eat persecution,” ^ of which 
Saul had been the most furious agent, and in which John may have lost 
many friends. They would be still more separated by deeply-seated 
differences of character. St. John, as we have said, was wholly unlike 
the effeminate pietist of Titian's or of KaphaeFs pictures. We have 
seen that there was within him a spring of most fiery vehemence. Yet, 
so far as we can judge, this passion was not often or easily aroused. 
None could have written as St. Jolm wrote who had not thought long and 
deeply ; and the slight part which he is recorded to have taken in the 
history of the Church during the first twenty-five years of its existence 
shows that he was either absorbed in the care of the Virgin, or that he 
was living a life of meditation and devotion. This was almost neces- 
sitated by the atmosphere of persecution which was continuously 
breathed by the Church of Jerusalem. But St. John must have been 
naturally inclined to a quiet and contemplative life. Men of very 
opposite temperaments are not readily drawn together, and there must 
have been much in the almost feverish energy of the Apostle of the 
Oentiles which would not at once “win the sympathies of the beloved 
disciple. Besides this, the glimpse which we are allowed to see of J olin 
shows him still devoted to the outward life of the J ewish system. He 
was a daily worshipper in the Temple at the stated hours of prayer, and 
remembered, even to his last days — ^though with ever-widening vision 
and ever-deepening insight into the meaning of the words — ^that “ salva- 
tion was from the Jews.” One, therefore, who loved peace as he loved 
it — one who could only be prepared by the training of experience for 
the immense development which the Church was to undergo from its 
earlier conditions in the days of Galilee — one who as a mystic lived in 
the absorbing realisation of a Divine idea — ^would hold aloof from the 
loud questions which began to agitate the Chui'ch, and almost uncon- 
sciously would feel inclined to shrink from him who stirred them up. It 
is easy to conceive that to one trained as J ohn had been in the intensest 
feelings of nationality, and in the most absolute devotion to the Law, 
the characteristics of St. Paul were not attractive. Paul’s breadth and 
cosmopolitanism, his emancipation from J udaic prejudices, his vehement, 
dialectics, his irresistible personality, his daring expressions, the inde- 
pendence of his course of action, the bitter feelings which he kindled in 


* Aug. m. JoK cixiv, 3. 


* Acts, viii. 1, MyM 
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the hearts of men among whom John lived, and whom he could not hut 
respect — all tended to prevent any close union between the two. When 
Saul fii-st returned from Damascus an ardent and controversial convert, 
St. John seems to have been absent from Jerusalem.^ At any rate, St. 
Paul did not see him, either on that occasion or on hLs subsequent visit 
to convey to the elders the alms of the Gentiles at Antioch. But on 
the occasion of the third visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem with Barnabas, 
in order to settle the question — so momentous to the future of the 
Church — ^whether or not the yoke of circumcision, and therewith of ail 
Levitism, was to be laid on the necks of the Gentiles — St. Paul tells us 
that St. John was at Jerusalem as one of the Three Pillar- Apostles, and 
that he met him in conference. I have elsewhere described that most 
important scene in the history of the world. St. John was at that time 
by conviction a fervid Jewish Christian. He was living with and acting 
with the Jewish Christians, side by side with St. Peter, who at Jerusa- 
lem conformed to all their usages. Both of them — ^though all three 
were held to be pillars ” — were overshadowed by the commanding per- 
.sonality of the Lord’s brother, St. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
Between the first reception of the delegates from Antioch and the 
stormy meeting in which the question was debated, St. Paul, with the 
consummate statesmanship which was one of his intellectual gifts, had 
privately secured the assent of the three leaders of the Church to his 
views and proposals. All three were convinced ; all three gave to him 
and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship ; all three recognised their 
mission to the Gentiles. Hay, they not oiily recognised this mission, 
but formally handed it over to the care of those who had hitherto been 
its all but exclusive ministers. They made to Paul and Barnabas but two 
requests — ^both most readily granted : the one that they should themselves 
be left undisturbed in the ministry of the circumcision ; the other that 
the needs of the poor saints at Jerusalem should not be overlooked in 
the wealthier Churches of the Gentiles. The fact of this mutual recog- 
nition — ^this interchange of Christian pledges in a spirit of friendship — 
18 the best answer to the dreams of ihose who would persuade us that 
St. John, in the Apocalypse, condescended to attack St Paul hi m self, as 
well as his followers, in language of unmitigated hate. 

This seems to have been the only occasion — at any rate, it is the only 
one known to us — on which there was any meeting between the Beloved 
Disciple and the Apostle of the Gentiles. St. John took no part in the 
great debate. He seems to have shrunk from everything which bore any 
resemblance to noisy publicity. On this occasion he left the speaking to 
St. Peter and St. James, only supporting their concession by his vote 
and silent acquiescence. His was not the temperament which delights, 
as did that of St. Paul, in ruling the stormy elements of popular assem- 
blies. In the earlier days, when he and Peter worked together in close 


1 GaL L 19. 
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coinmimion, it is Peter who on every occasion comes forward as the 
chief speaker. Yet we must not infer from this that the relation of 
John to the elder Apostle was at all like that which subsequently arose 
between Paul and Barnabas. In the first missionary journey Paul took 
the lead by virtue of his superior intellect and more vigorous energy. 
He was, in human estimate, the abler and greater of the two. It was 
not so with St. Peter. ffis, doubtless, was the readier, the more 
practical, the more oratorical ability; but, judging by their writings, we 
should again say that in human estimate St, John’s was the profounder 
and more gifted soul. But his sphere was by no means the sphere of 
daily struggles and controversies — 

“ Greatest souls 

Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 

We can think of St, John in the cave at Patmos ; we cannot fancy him 
addressing a yelling mob on the steps of Castle Antonia. His was to be 
a very different, yet a no less necessary work. It was his to be guided 
by the Spirit through the education of outward circumstances to truths 
deeper, richer, more comprehensive, more final than it had been granted 
even to St. Paul to set forth. 

Prom this time we lose sight of St. John in Holy Scripture, so far 
as any external record or notice of him is concerned. All our further 
knowledge respecting the outward incidents of his life is reducible to the 
fact that when he '\yrote the Apocalypse he was “ in the isle that is 
called Patmos, because of the word of God and the testimony of J esus 
Christ.” But, meagre as is this one personal fact, we learn much 
respecting him from early tradition, and from the precious legacy of his 
own writings. From these sources we are able to trace the Apostle in 
his advance towards Christian perfection — in the expansion of his en- 
lightened intellect, in the deepening of his universal love. 

It will be better to separate the story of his remaining years as it is 
handed down to us by early tradition, from the proofs furnished by his 
own writings of his gradual growth in the wisdom and knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Yet tradition helps us to realise the conditions 
under which the beautiful but partial dawn which we witness on the 
banks of Jordan and the shores of Galilee broadened at last into the 
perfect day. 

Many details of his history are left in the deepest obscurity. During 
a period of at least eighteen years we neither know where he lived nor 
what he did. In the Hew Testament we lose sight of him in A.D. 50, 
at the date of the Synod of Jerusalem ; we do not meet with him again 
till we find him in the isle called Patmos, in A.D, 68, 

Perhaps some readers may feel surprise that the latter date should 
be given with any confidence. It was the general belief of antiquity 
that his residence in Patmos was owing to lus banishment. Even this 
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has been disputed, on the ground that it is only an inference from his 
expression that he was there “ because of the word of God and because 
of the testimony of Jesus Chi'is-".*’ These words have been interpreted 
by some to mean that he retired from Ephesus to the seclusion of the 
rocky islet in order to concentrate his mind on the thoughts and visions 
which were being revealed to him. There are, however, no certain 
grounds for setting aside the old tradition. It furnishes the most 
natural interpretation of liis language, and well accords with his saying 
that he was “ the companion ” of those to whom he was writing, “ in 
their tribulation, and in the kingdom and endurance of Jesus Christ.” 
But the date of this banishment, if banishment it were, is most 
variously conjectured. Epiphanius^ says that it took place in the reign 
of Claudius ; Theophylact and the superscription of a Syrian MS. say 
that it was in the reign of Nero. Irenseus,^ Jerome,® and Sulpicius 
Severus^ agree that it was in the reign of Domitian, and Eusebius in 
his Ghronicon places St. John's banishment in the fourteenth year of 
that reign f Dorotheus places it in the reign of Trajan. On the other 
hand, Clemens of Alexandria® and Tertullian^ do not venture to name 
the particular Emperor, and Origen® observes that St. J ohn himself is 
silent on the subject. But — as I hope to show hereafter — there can be 
no reasonable doubt respecting the date of the Apocalypse, and therefore 
none as to St. John's stay in Patmos, if , as I myself believe, he was the 
author of that book. That he was the author is the all but unanimous 
testimony of antiquity from the days of Justin Martyr to those of the 
great Fathers of the third century, and it is, I believe, the inference to 
which the book itself most decisively points. The notion that it was 
written either by John the Presbyter, or by the Evangelist John Mark,® 
requires for its support far weightier and more decisive evidence than 
any which modern ingenuity has even attempted to provide. 

Of this hiatus of eighteen years in the life of the great Apostle 
tradition has very little to tell us, and what it does tell us is of no value. 
That he left Jerusalem is certain, and he probably left it for ever. This 
may have been at the end of the twelve years during which, as tradition 
says, Jesus had bidden His Apostles to stay in the Holy City but, more 
probably, it was at a much later period. What were the circumstances 
which induced him to leave his own home,^^ we cannot tell, but it may 
have been the result of that terrible combat between Bomish oppression 
and Jewish exasperation which arose during the Procuratorships of 


1 JSTaer; li. 33. * Iren. c. Eaer, v. 50, 3. 

® Ee Virr. JUustr. 9. Sacr. Hist. ii. 31. 

^ H. iii. 18 ; xx. 23 ; and Chroru He says he returned from exile in the reign of 
Tiaian. 

® Quis Eiv. Salv. 42. 7 J)^ Praescr. Haer. 36. 

® Comm, in Matt. iii. p. 719 

® Beza, Proleg. in Apoc. ; Hitzig, Veher Joh. Markus, 1843. 

Apollonius, ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 18 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6, quoting from the 
Fraedicatio Petri, ra tfita, John xix. 27# 
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Albinus and Gessius Florus. We have seen that the agitation which 
affected the minds even of Christian Jews had given occasion to the 
warnings of the Bishop of Jerusalem that a man’s wrath worketh not 
the righteousness of God.” The death of the Virgin,^ the murder of 
“ the Lord’s brother ” — perhaps precipitated by his own stern rebukes — 
the meditated flight of the Christians to Pella — the actual outbreak of 
the Jewish war, — any of these may have been St. John’s motive for 
thus changing the settled habits of his life. Perhaps by this time, when 
a race of young men was growing up around him to whom the Cruci- 
flNiion was but a tale which they heard from the lips of their fathers, he 
may have been led to the conviction that the day of J erusalem had 
passed away for ever, that Jewish obduracy had finally hardened itself 
against the message of the Gospel. Any peace which the Church of 
Jerusalem had enjoyed had been owing to the famines, and political 
troubles, which had diverted the attention of the J ews from the 
Christians to the desperate struggle against the encroachments of the 
Romans and their Herodian nominees. Perhaps it had been due, to an 
even greater degree, to the legal righteousness ” of St. J ames, his 
faithfulness to all Jewish traditions, his conciliatory and respectful 
attitude towards the Mosaic Law. But the death of James seemed to 
open a new chapter in the history of the Mother Church. Simon, son 
of Alphjeus, another kinsman of Christ according to the flesh, was 
chosen to succeed him. St. John may have felt that his work at 
J erusalem was now flnished ; that his thoughts had ripened ; that his 
labours were needed in wider regions of the mission-field. Of this we 
are sure — that he would leave himself to be guided in all the main, 
decisions of his life by the influence of the Holy Spirit of God.^ 

Two common legends account for his presence in Patmos by a super- 
natural deliverance from martyrdom. It is said that he was plunged 
into a caldron full of boiling oil at the Latin gate of Rome, and so far 
from suffering, only came out of the caldron more vigorous and youthful 
than before.® Another story, frequently represented in Christian^ art, 
says that an attempt was made to kill him by a poisoned chalice, but 

1 Nicephoms, H. E. ii. 42. There is nothing to he said for the oonjecture of Baronins 
and Tillemont that the Virgin accompanied St. John to Asia, ovda/iov Ai'yerai on imiydyeTO 
fteO’ eavTov ayCav napOevov (Epiphan. JETaer. Ixxviii. § 11). This statement was made 
at the Council of Ephesus (Labbe, Concil. iii, S47). 

2 He may even have stayed in Jerusalem till Nero sent Vespasian to suppress the 
Jewish revolt (Luke xxi. 20 ; Jos. B. J. ii. 25; Euseb. iii. 5). One tradition says that 
on leaving Jerusalem he went and preached to the Parthians. It rests on such very 
shadowy foundation that it may safely be set aside (see Lampe, p. 48, and mpta^ p. 368). 
Even if there were not some strange error in St. Augustine’s reference to this Epistle as 
being written ‘Ho the Parthians^^ {Quaest. Evang. ii, 19), his writing to them woxild not 
prove that he had preached among them, and there is no trace that he did. 

3 Tert. dePraesGT, Haer. 36, “in oleum igneum demersus, nihil passus est.” Jer. 
ad't). Jovin. i. 26, and in Matt, rx. 23 ; Origen, in Matt., Mom. 12. Baronius says truly 
enough of Tertullian that he was so credulous that he would snatch up any old woman’s 
story with avidity {Anrujl. a.d. 201). On these two legends see the various references 
In Eahn, Acta Joannis, cxvii. — exxii. 
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that “ it was rendered harmless when he signed over it the sign of the 
cross, and the poison fled from it in the form of a little asp/^^ Tlie 
silence of Irenieus, Hippolytus, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Sulpicius Severus, 
and many others is alone sufficient to prove that these are unauthorised 
fables. 

But these legends bring us face to face with the question, Was St. 
J ohn ever at Home % It is true that the legends furnish no conclusive 
evidence, and that there is no authentic trace of St. John's visit to Borne 
in the history of the Boman Church.^ On the other hand, there is 
throughout the Apocalypse so intensely vivid a realisation of the horrors 
of the Neronian persecution, and the wickedness of the agents by which 
it was brought about, that we feel strongly inclined to believe that the 
visions of that book reflect the terrible experiences of an eye-witness. 
St. J ohn may have reached Borne as St. Peter and St. Paul did, either 
as an Evangelist or as a prisoner, during the final spasms of that 
dreadful movement which first caused the blood of martyrdom to flow 
in rivers. In any case the Apocalypse is the echo of a harp whose 
perturbed strings have been smitten by fierce and bloodstained hands, 
and then have been swept by the mighty wind of inspiration- St. John 
did not indeed perish as did his brother Apostles during those years 
of horror, but the legends of the poisoned cup and the boiling oil may 
be dim reflections of the narrowness of the escape which ended in 
what was (perhaps erroneously) believed to be his deportation to a rocky 
island, and his condemnation to toil as a labourer in its quarries.^ 

We must, however, be content to remain in ignorance as to the 
causes of his presence in Patmos. The tone of his letter to the Seven 
Churches speaks of an intimate knowledge of their circumstances, and 
the possession of an unquestioned authority over them. He must have 
resided in Asia Minor before we find him at Patmos, and the attempt to 
prove that his connexion with Ephesus is apocryphal must be pro- 
nounced to have egregiously failed. That attempt, first made by 
Liitzelberger, in 1840, has been seriously followed up by Keim, in 1867,"* 
and by the Dutch theologian Scholten, in 1871,® but it surely shows 
“the very intemperance of negation.” Not only Baur, and Strauss, 


^ Augustine, Soliloq, ; Isidor. Hispalensis, De Vit et Mart. Sanct. 73 ; Ps. Abdias, 
Hist. Apost, V. 20 (Fabric. Ood. Apoci'. ii. 575) ; Cave, Lives of the Apostles. Papias tells 
tbe same story of Joses Barsabbas, and it may be allegorically deduced from Mark 
xvi 18. 

2 It is curious that in the Latin translation of the Joxirneys of the Livme (ireptoSot) by 
xhe Pseudo-Prochorus {Bibl. Pair. 1677), an attempt is made to fix his martyrdom at 
Rome. The MS. was found in the library of the monastery of St. Ohristodulus in 
Patmos. See Zahn, Acta JoanniSj p. 191. Tischendorf, Act. Apocr. 266 — 271. Hip- 
polytus exclaims “ Tell me, blessed John, what didst thou see and hear about Babylon ? ” 
Le Christ, et Antichrist. 36. 

3 Victorinus and Primasius say that he was “ in Tmtallum damnatus.” There are no 
mines in Patmos, but metoZZ-wm may mean “a stone*quarry.” It was not one of tbe 
islands usually selected for deportations. 

Keim, Jem von Nazara, i. 161 — 167 ; iii. 44—45. 

* Scholten, Ler Apost. Joann, in Klein- Azie (Leyden). 
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and Renan, but even tbe most advanced followers of the Tubingen 
school, such as Schwegler, Zeller, and Yolkmar, admitted the cogency 
of the evidence for a fact which till the last ten years has been 
universally accepted. The notion that the Apostle John was mistaken 
for the Presbyter John — ^if ever there was such a person — is wholly 
baseless. Even if we accept the wild conjecture that the Apocalypse is 
by John Mark the Evangelist or by the supposed Presbyter John — 
conjectures which crumble to nothing before the first serious examina- 
tion — ^it results from the whole manner and phraseology of the book 
that the writer meant himself to be regarded as the Apostle. And 
such being the case, it is equally clear that his residence in Asia 
Minor is assumed as a thing well known to all readers of the book. It 
would have been absurd for a forger to start with an assumption which, 
if false, would at once have proved that he was not the person he 
pretended to be. Even if we set aside the authority of such men as 
St. Clemens of Alexandria,^ and Origen,* the fact that St. Polycarp, in 
A.D. 160,^ who had actually seen and heard the Apostle, appeals to his 
authority for the Eastern custom of keeping Easter on Kisan 14, ought 
alone to be decisive. Polycrates, in a.d. 190, who as Bishop of Ephesus 
was a man likely to be well informed, made the same appeal,^ as also 
did St. Irenseus in his letter to Florinus.® When we remember the 
statement of St. Irenseus that as a boy (about A.D. 150) he had heard 
from the mouth of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, and many other elders, 
many memorable things about John, the Lord’s disciple, who, as a 
successor to St. Paul, lived in Ephesus, wrote the Revelation and the 
Gospel, and died at a great age in the reign of Trajan,® — does it not 
require an extraordinary stretch of credulity to suppose that he made a 
confusion between John the Bosom-friend of the Lord, the beloved 
Apostle and Evangelist, the immortal survivor of the Apostolic choir, 
and a ‘‘nebulous presbyter,” whose very existence is problematical? 
And who can believe that when Polycrates ranks J ohn with the Apostle 
Philip as “the two great stars of Asia,”^ he is thinking only of this 
dubious presbyter? Eusebius does indeed in one place (iii. 39) infer 
from a well-known passage that Papias had been a personal hearer of 
Aristion and John the Presbyter, and not of J ohn the Apostle. In the 
style of Papias, so inartificial and inexact, it cannot he regarded as 
certain that this is his meaning ; but even if it is, the inference dmwn 
from this, that St. John had not lived in Asia, has no weight against 

1 Olem. Alex. Quis JDiv. Salv. § 42, and ap, Euseb. iii. 23. 

2 Orig. in Om, (Euseb. iii. 1, 1). 

3 Tert. De Praescr. Haer. 32; Jer. De Virr. Illustr. 17 ; Chfron. Posen* p. 252. 
Waddington places the martyrdom of Polycarp in 154 or 155. 

•* Ap* Euseb. V. 18, 24. (Comp. Haer. III. iii. 4.) ® Euseb. v. 20, 24. 

* Surely this testimony more than outweighs the mere silence of Ignatius {ad Eph. 
12 ; ad Troll. 5). ' 

7 Ap. Euseb. B. E. m. 31, I believe, with Eenan, that the Philip intended was the 
Apostle not the Deacon. 
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the clear statements of Polycarp and Irensens. It has never been 
doubted that Cerinthus taught in Asia, and from the first the Church 
has, in many ways, connected the names of Cerinthus and St. John. 
By a strange fatality the writings of St. John were actually attributed 
to Cerinthus {against whom they were perhaps written) by the Alogi, 
who denied the doctrine of the Logos.^ A scholar so accomplished as 
Dionysius of Alexandria, in expressing his doubts about the Apocalypse, 
thinks it worth while to record the legend that Cerinthus had written it, 
and fraudulently prefijced to it the name of John.^ But even if it 
should be proved that the Apocalypse was not written by John, it still 
bears decisive testimony to the belief that he was the acknowledged 
head of the Christians of Asia. 

Relegating to the Excursus® the intricate inquiry as to the identity 
of the Apostle with John the Presbyter, we may here be allowed to 
assume that the belief of the Church — unquestioned for nineteen cen- 
turies — is still to be accepted. It is not difficult to discover why St. 
John should have fixed his new home in the famous capital of Procon- 
sular Asia. The Church in that city was large and fiourishing. It 
stood at the head of many Churches of great importance. The position 
of the city as an emporium of the Mediterranean made it an eminently 
favourable centre for missionary labours. The Christians of Asia were 
liable to severe temptations, and had long been tried by the influx of 
various errors. Everything called for the presence of St. John. St. 
Paul was imprisoned, if not dead, and had, at any rate, bidden farewell 
to Ephesus for ever.^ The other Apostles were scattered or dead. The 
Church, largely composed of Judaising Christians, naturally looked for 
the support of an Apostle from Jerusalem. St. John was alone avail- 
able for the work : nor is it impossible that he may have felt all the 
more need to obey the call because, like St. J ames, he may have been 
aware of the danger which arose from the perversion of St. Pauhs 
teaching by Gnostic and Antinomian heresiarchs, who were ever 
mixing it up with alien elements borrowed from Greek or Eastern 
speculation. 

That St. John’s individual leanings long continued to be in favour 
of the Judaists is proved by the impression which he left upon the 
minds of those with whom he had lived f as well as by the coimtenance 
he gave to the Quartodecimans, who kept the Passover on the 14th of 

1 Epiphan. Haer. 11 3. Tlie other Fathers are tmanimous — Chry*. in Ephes* ; 

Theod. Mops. Prooem. in Qat, Pair, ; Tert. c. Marc. iv. 5. 

2 Ap. Euseb. iii. 28. 

3 See Exctirsus, “St. John in Ephesus.” 

4 Acts XX. 25, 

® E.g,, by the story that he was a priest (Upev^) wearing the high-priestly mitre, Ex. 
xxviii. 36 (Polycr. ap. Euseb. v. 24). But it must be borne in mind that St. John re- 
garded all Christians not only as priests, but as high priests (i. 6 ; xx. 6 ; and ii. 17, 
where the mystic stone seems to be analogous to the Urim and Thummim which were 
put inside the ephod). The word “mitre of the faith ” is used metaphorically in Pest, 
XII, Pat/r, iil ^ 
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iTisaru It is proved most of all by tlie general tone of the Apocalypse, 
which, amid many resemblances, differs so widely from that of the 
Gospel and Epistles. That the Apocalypse was written many years 
before the Gospel and Epistles ought to be regarded as a cei'tain conclu- 
sion. The diSerence of style alone — apart from the deeper differences 
on which I shall dwell hereafter — is sufficient to prove it. The Greek 
of the Gospels and Epistles, though Hebraic in the structure of its 
sentences, is yet perfectly smooth and correct. It is the Greek of one 
who had long been familiar with the language. But the Greek of the 
Apocalypse is so ungrammatical and so full of solecisms as to be the 
worst in the entire Greek Testament. How it is natural that St. John, 
after so many years in which he had spoken little but Aramaic, should 
write Greek imperfectly ; and that he should subsequently gain power 
in writing Greek by residence in heathen cities and among a Greek- 
speaking population. But it is inconceivable that he should have 
written the Gospel and Epistles in pure Greek, and then, after years of 
familiar practice, should have come to wrrite the language incomparably 
worse. The attempts to explain the difference of style by the peculi- 
arities of Apocalyptic writings are impossible after-thoughts, wholly 
inadequate to account for the phenomena. But besides this, without 
the invention of a moral miracle, we cannot regard it as possible that, by 
writing the Apocalypse after the Gospel, St. John could have gone back 
from clear thought to figures, and have reduced the full expression of 
truth to its rudimentary indications.^ 

Perhaps it needed nothing less than the fall of J erusalem to teach 
to St. John, as it taught to most Jewish Christians, that though Judaism 
had been the cradle of Christianity it was not to be its grave. Their 
intense belief in the symbolism of the Mosaic worship, their identifica- 
tion of faithfulness and orthodoxy with obedience to the Levitic law, 
were opinions so inveterate that nothing could shake them save that 
visible interposition which, when Christianity was fairly planted in the 
wmrld, rendered impossible the fulfilment of Mosaic ordinances. The 
extreme Judaisers had so long encouraged themselves in the belief that 
St. Paul was a dangerous, if not a wicked, teacher, that they could not 
be convinced that after all they had been immeasurably inferior to him 
in insight, until their eyes were opened by the catastrophe which closed 
the order of the old ages, and which was the Eirst Coming of Christ. 
St. J ohn, of course, would not have agreed with these Judaisers in their 
extreme views, but no one can read his Gospel and Epistles, written 
some time after the destruction of J erusalem, without seeing how much 
his knowledge of the truth had been widened since he wrote the 
Apocalypse in the days when the Holy City had not as yet been made 
a heap of stones. 

It has been said, and with scarcely any exaggeration, that the 


i On this subject see Canon Westcott, Introd, to Gospel, p. hcxxvi 
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Apocalypse is of all the books in the Testament the most intensely 
Jewish, and the Fourth Gospel the least so. In the Apocalypse ‘‘ Jew 
is a term of the highest honour ; in the Gospel it usually describes the 
enemies of Jesus, the Pharisees and Priests. Yet these differences 
are capable of explanation, and we must remember that they are found 
in connexion with close resemblances. Even in the Gospel there is no 
liigher eulogy than “ an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

We must be content to remain in uncertainty as to the chronology 
of this paii; of St. John’s life, and as to the circumstances which took 
him to Ephesus.^ *We may, however, be sure that his residence alike 
in the rocky islet and in the thronged Ionian capital were very fruitful 
in his divine education. In Ephesus he saw — perhaps for the first 
time — the wicked glittering life of a great Gentile city, with its mer- 
chandise not only of fine linen, and purple and scarlet, and vessels of 
ivory and precious wood, and amomum, and incense, and wine, and 
horses, and chariots, — but also of “ slaves, and souls of men^ There, 
on the centre of the western coast of Asia Minor, he could, as from a 
beacon-tower, look back over the plains and valleys watered by the 
Hermus and Mseander, and while he kept watch over all the Churches 
of Asia, his voice could sound like a trumpet of God over the Isles of 
Greece, and westward to the great cities of Greece and Italy, and 
Gaul and Spaiu.^ Amid that busy scene, with ifcs harbour thronged 
with the sails of the civilised world, and its Temple frequented by 
nations of worshippers, there could have been little time for contempla- 
tion in the midst of the work which life in such a city entailed upon a 
Christian Apostle. But in his rethement at Patmos, whether voluntary 
or compulsory, he would have leisure for peaceful thought. Patmos, 
with its strangely shattered configuration, is little more than a huge 
rock, and it can never have had many inhabitants. In its grotto of La 
Scala, on its bare hills, by its projecting promontories, as he sat alone — 
with man distant from him, but God near — he could meditate in undis- 
turbed devotion. He might naturally pass into mystic ecstacy, as he 
sat under some grey olive and looked up in prayer to the glow of 
heaven, or gazed on the silent expanse of the sea, which under the 
burning sun gleams so often like a sea of glass mingled with fire. Ho 
outward circumstances could have been more providentially ordered to 
bring out his noblest faculties than the interchange of a life spent 
“ amid the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” with one spent in seclusion 
and solitude, wherein he could commune with his own thoughts and hear 
the voice of God speaking to him, and be^sti^® 

^ A legend preserved by the author of the Life of Timotheus, of which some extracts 
are furnished by Photius, says that he was shipwrecked on the coast of Ephesus during 
the Neronian persecution. It is also mentioned by Simeon Metaphrastes, Vit. Joh. 2 
(Lampe, Proleg. p. 46). 

- Magdeb. Eccl. Hist. Cent. ii. 2 ; see too Chrysost. Horn. i. in Johan. 

3 ‘‘Patmos ressemble k toutes les lies de rArcliii>el: mer d’azur, air limpide, ciel 
serein, rochers aux sommets dentel^s, i peine revStus par moments d’un leger duvet de 
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The history of Patmos itself throws no light on this interesting sub- 
ject. It is scarcely alluded to by any ancient author, which is the more 
sui'prising because it furnished a convenient point at which vessels could 
touch on their way from Ephesus to Italy. It is only mentioned inci- 
dentally by Pliny and Strabo,^ and there seem to be no adequate gi'ounds 
for Henan's assertion that in the first century it was very populous. A 
sterile rock, about eighteen miles in circumference,^ can never have been 
important We have no mention of its being used for the deportation 
of criminals, and when St. John says that he was there “ for the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus," the phrase is indecisive. Patmos 
was, indeed, so completely in the highway of the Icarian sea, and its 
poiii was so convenient, that it would not, under ordinary circumstances, 
have suited the object for which islands were selected as places of exile. 
It is curious that the pseudo-Prochorus, in his Periodoi, says nothing 
about any banishment to Patmos, and does not even mention the 
Apocaljrpse, but says that St. John went there to write his Gospel. 
We can trace no special influences of the scenery on his mind, unless it 
be in the mention of a burning mountain in the midst of the sea," 
which may be a reminiscence of the then active volcano of Santorin, 
the ancient Thera.® 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

LEGENDS OP ST. JOHN. 

Aft Je /cai ‘7rapaBSo’€i ov y^p Trdyra &,7rb rrjs Betas ypa<l>^s bvuarai 

Aa/x;8aj'6(r0af.— E piphan. J^aer. Ixi 1. 

Xo account of St. John would be complete without some estimate of 
the many legends which cluster round his later years. We may say at 
once that some of them, if true at all, belong — in spirit at any rate — 
far more to the epoch in which he wrote the Apocalypse than to that in 
wliich he wrote the Gospel 


verdure. L’aspect est nu et sterile ; mais les formes et la couleur du roc, le bleu vif de 
la mer, sillonnee de beaux oiseaux blancs, oppos4 aux teints rougedtres des rochers sonfc 
quelque chose d’adrairable ” (Renan, VAntSchristy p. 376). “ Silent lay the little island 
l^fore me in the morning twilight. Here and there an olive breaks the monotony of the 
rocky waste. The sea was stiU as the grave. Patmos reposed in it like a dead saint 
. . . John — that is the thought of the island. The island belongs to him ; it is his 
sanctuary. The stones speak of him, and in every heart he lives ” (Tischendorf, JReise 
in's Mwgenlaridy ii. 257 ; see too Ross, Reism auf griech. Inseln, ii. 123, and Guerin, 
J)escr. d'e Vile de PatTMSj 1856), It consists of three masses of rock united by narrow 
isthmuses. 

1 Strabo, x. p. 488 ; Pliny, if. iY. iv. 12 ; Thuc. iii 23. 

3 Toumefort, Vog. du Levant, i. 168. In his time there were only 300 inhabitants. 
See on Patmos, Stanley’s Sermcnis in the East, p. 230. 

3 Pliny, E. iY. iv. 12, § 23; Sen. Qu. Nat. ii. 26 ; vi. 21, But it is just as easy to 
suppose that St. John may have sailed past Stromboli in going to Rome. 
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1. One of the best-known of these tells ns that once at Ephesus he was 
entering into one of the great i^ublic baths (thermae), when he was in- 
formed that Cerinthus was in the building. Thereupon he instantly 
turned away, exclaiming, “ Let us fiy, that the theimse fail not on our 
heads, since Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is therein.’’^ In another 
vei'sion of the anecdote, given by Epiphanius, the name of the mythical 
Ebioii^ is substituted for that of Cerinthus, and this variation happily 
serves to thi-ow great doubt on a story which is still quoted with 
applause by religious partisans, because it is supposed to furnish a 
sanction for violent religious animosities. We catch, indeed, in this 
story the old tone of the passion and intolerance of the Son of Thunder, 
at a period of his life when we might have hoped, from other indica- 
tions, that he had climbed to that region where above these voices 
there is peace.” Cerinthus was a Jewish Christian, and the eaaliest of 
the CJiristian Gnostics. He was one of those who believed in two prin- 
ciples, making a distinction between God and the Demiurgus or 
Creator.® Eurther than this, he was one of the founders of Docetism, 
in that form of it which spoke of Jesus ” as being a mere man, on 
whom Christ,” the Son of the Most High God, had descended at His 
baptism in the form of a dove, leaving Him again at the moment of 
His crucifixion. We can understand how abhorrent such views would 
be to St. J ohn ; how they would run counter to his inmost and most 
precious convictions. But in the idly superstitious notion that the 
thermae must therefore necessarily fall and crush the heretic, we could 
only trace (were the story true) the spirit which had once wished to per- 
form Elijah-miracles of fire — ^the spirit of one who forgot for the 
moment that Christ came to save, not to destroy — that God maketh 
His sun to shine upon the evil and upon the good, and sendeth Has 
rain upon the just and upon the unjust.^ 

There is another reason for hoping that this favourite story of re- 
ligious hatred is a fabrication. It was not the usual custom of Jews 
to frequent the public baths. They could hardly do so without ren- 

^ Iren. c. JSa&r, iu. 3 ; Euseb. S, iil 28 ; iv. 14 ; Tbeodoret, ii. 3 ; Nicepborus, 
iii. 30. Besides tbe original autborities here quoted, I may refer to Lampe (Pro^. 68), 
Krenbel (Per Apo&td Johamies, pp. 21 — ^32), and Stanley {Sermons on the Apostolic Age), 

2 Epipban. Haer. xxx. 24 

3 Lren. c. Haer, i. 25 ; Hippol. Philosoph. vii. 33. 

^ “A man,” said tbe Kabbis, “should not wade through water, or traverse any 
dangerous place, in company with an apostate, or even a wicked Jew, lest he be over- 
taken in tbe same ruin with him ” {Kitzur Sklak, f. 10, 6). This is not tbe spirit of 
Eph. V. 7, or Rev. xviii. 4, which forbids, not tbe ordinary intercourse of life, which St. 
Paul expressly told his converts that be did riot mean to forbid (1 Cor. v. 10), but 
participation in tbe sins of others. It is more like tbe heathen notion — 

“ Vetabo qui Oereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanum sub isdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselon,” etc. 

By entering tbe same baths, St. John would certiiinly not have been supiwsed by any 
human being to make himself a “partaker of the evil deeds” of Cerinthus (2 John 
10 . 11 ). 
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dering themselves liable to the grossest insults. Further, the baths 
were almost invariably adorned with statues, and it w-ould have been 
strange indeed if those statues were not sometimes those of heathen 
deities. The iconoclasm of the Jew made such places detestable to him, 
and it was thought an instance of reprehensible laxity when the younger 
Gamaliel entered a bath which contained one of the common statues 
of Aphrodite.^ Then, too, the Ionian baths were thought to be very 
luxurious. We are told that for this reason they were never used by 
St. James.* Epiphanius also asserts that St. John ^‘used neither bath 
nor oil.”^ Cerinthus was surely not worse than thousands of bad 
Christians and worse Pagans — Pagans dyed in every extreme of vice — 
whom St. John would be quite sure to encounter if he went to public 
baths at alL Strange to say — ^heretical as were the speculations of 
Cerinthus — he is actually asserted by one ancient writer to have been 
the author of the Apocalypse. That conjecture is absurd, but it surely 
shows that Cerinthus — ^who, in virtue of his restless and impressionable 
nature, has thus become ‘‘the spectre of St. John” — could not have 
been so flagrantly wicked as to render it dangerous to be under the 
same roof with him ! The story is surrounded by difficulties, and I 
for one am glad to dismiss it from my memories of the holy Apostle, 
as an anachronism in the history of his life, and wholly unworthy of 
the later period of his career. If there be any truth in it, it can only 
be regarded as an expiring flash of that old intolerance which Christ 
had reproved ; or, again, any slight basis of truth in it may be reducible 
to the utterance of a strong metaphor by way of expressing marked 
disapproval.^ In that case the Apostle would not have meant it to be 
taken literally and d'un trop grand serieux. That it was so taken is 
due to Polycarp — through whom we get the story third-hand in 
Irenfeus — and of Epiphanius, who repeats it fourth or fifth-hand, and 
tells it wrongly. Polycarp, who would not notice Marcion in the 
streets, and when challenged as an acqtiaintance replied — ^not surely in 
the true Christian spirit, which is peaceable and meek and gentle — 
“Yes, I know thee, the first-born of Satan ; ” Irenseus, who tells these 
stories with approval ; Epiphanius, who spent his credulous age in hunt- 
ing for heresy in the dioceses of wiser men and better saints than him- 

1 Avoda Zara, f. 44, 6. Tlie excuse which the Rabbi made, “ that the statue was a 
mere appendage of the bath,” showed more good sense than the impetuous conduct 
ascribed to the Apostle. 

2 Iren. c. Haer. v. 33. 3 Epiphan. Maer. Ixxviii. 14. 

^ Epiphanius, though glad to retain the story, is puzzled by the visit to the baths, 
and tmnks that it must have been a quite unusual, providential visit ; that he must 
have gone “compelled by the Holy Spirit” U7r6 toC ayi'ou lIvev/xaTos), to give 

him an opportunity for the valuable anathema ! Baronius [Anfial, ad A.D. 74) thinks 
to reconcile Epiphanius with Irenaeus by the suggestion that perhaps both Cerinthus and 
Ebion (J) might have been in the bath, a conjecture which Ittigius {De Haeresiarchis, p. 
58) approves. See on the story generally, Lampe, P^'oleg. p. C9. I am sorry that 
Holtzmann should say (Schenkel, Bib. Lex. s. v. Joh. d. Apost.) “Diese Tradition ist 
von alien ... die glaubwiirdigste,” assigning as his reason its accordance with the 
character of St. John. 
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self — would not have been likely to soften the features ’of an anecdote 
which had an evil effect even on the saintly mind of J ohn Keble, and is 
but too dear to the odium ecclesiastiGum} 

2. Another curious story was current in the Churches of Asia long 
after the Apostle’s death. It rests upon the authority of Papias,^ who 
professes to have heard it from Polycarp and others, who had heard it 
from St. John. It is as follows : — “ The Elders who had seen John, the 
disciple of the Lord, related that they heard from him how the Lord 
used to teach about those times, and to say, ^ The days will come in 
which vines shall spring up, each having ten thousand stems, and on 
each stem ten thousand branches, and on each branch ten thousand 
shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand clusters, and on each cluster 
ten thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed shall give five-and- 
twenty measures of wine. And when any saint shall have seized one 
cluster, another shall cry, ‘‘ I am a better cluster, take me ; through 
me bless the Lord.” ’ Amd he used to add, ‘ These things are believable 
to believers.’ And when Judas the traitor did not believe, and asked, 
‘ How will such products be created by the Lord ? ’ the Lord said, ‘ They 
shall see who shall come to those times.’ ”® 

What are we to make of this strange story ? It comes to us only 
fifth-hand, in a free Latin translation of a passage of Papias; and 
Papias, on whose authority it rests, was generally looked on as a weak 
and credulous person. To make it still more suspicious, it is found also 
in the Apocalypse of BarucL As to its right to belong to the agrapha 
dogmata, or unrecorded sayings of Christ, two suppositions alone are 
possible — either that it rests on no foundation^ or that it is due to 
an unintelligent literalism which has mistaken some bright symbol used 
by our Lord in the genial human intercourse of His happier hours. He 
may have been speaking with His Apostles of the festal anticipations 
which, in the common notions of the people, were mingled with their 
Messianic hopes ; and in touching on their true aspect — the aspect 
which, for instance, makes the wedding festival a picture of the Lord's 
kingdom — He may have used some such words in the half-playful irony 
which marks some of the finer shades of His familiar language. 
Perhaps He may only have meant to expose the carnal notions of 
Jewish chiliasm, which appear again and again in the teaching of 
the Pabbis. If so, St. John — fond at that time, as the Apocalypse 

1 Dean Stanley {Sermons on the Apostolic Age, p. 273), to show how stories do not 
lose by repetition, quotes the purely imaginary sequel of the story in Jeremy Taylor 
{Life of Christ, xU. 2), that the bath did fall down, and Cerinthus was crushed in the 
inins ! Jeremy Taylor, however, was not the inventor of this story. It is first found 
in the Elenchm Ha^resium, by Prateolus (“De suo addit Prateolus, etc., at apud 
primitivae ecclesiae auctores altum est de hac re silentum” (Ittigius, Haenresmrch, 
p. 58). 

2 On Papias see the Excursus on “John the Presbyter.” 

3 Iren. v. 33, 3 ; Euseb. S. E. iii. ad fin . ; Kouth, Bel. Sacr. p. 9. Grabe 

rightly observes that tlie narrative must be reckoned among the /xu^t/ewrepd nua and 
TrapajSoXdi, which Eusebius charges Papias with recording. 
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shows, of material symbolism — ^may, with due oral explanation, have 
repeated some of His words. A literal-minded hearer Kke Poly carp 
may have repeated the tale on the authority of St. John, while he 
robbed it of all the nuances which alone gave it any beauty or signi- 
ficance.^ It would become still more prosaic and material in the 
writings of a commonplace reporter, and the last traces of its real 
bearing might easily evaporate in the loose translation and paraphrase 
of Irenseus. 

In this point of view the story has a real value. It shows us that 
we can only attach a modified credence to any report intrinsically 
improbable, even when it comes to us attested by one who professes to 
have known at least two of the Disciples of the Lord.^ If the anecdote 
be based upon fact at all, it has come to us so reflected and refracted 
through the medium of a weak mind as to have lost its real significance. 
Experience shows that a story told second-hand, even by an honest 
narrator, may be so tinged in the narrator’s subjectivity as to convey 
an impression positively false. We are thus obliged to discount the 
tales and remarks for which Irenseus refers us to the authority of “ the 
Elders,”® by whom he seems chiefly to mean Papias and Poly carp. How 
Eusebius does not hesitate to say that Papias was a source of error 
to Irenseus and others who relied on his ‘‘ antiquity.” When Irenseus 
says that the “ Pastor of Hermas ” is canonical ; that the head of the 
Hicolaitans was the Deacon Nicolas ; and that the version of the 
LXX. was written by inspiration ; — we know what estimate to put 
on his appeals to apostolic tradition. But there is one instance of 
mistake or credulity even more flagrant. The whole Christian world 
unites in rejecting the assertion that our Lord was fifty years old when 
he died, although Irenaeus asserts it on the authority of “ elders who 
received it from the Apostles.”^ If in these particulars Irenseus followed 
too hastily the credulous Papias, he may have derived the harsher 
elements of the story about Cerinthus from the aged Polycarp. The 
accentuation of that dubious anecdote is what we should expect from 
the old man whose way of expressing disapproval of heresy was not to 
refute it, but indignantly to stop his ears. The description of the passion 
and vehemence of Poly carp given by Irenseus in his fine letter to 
Florinus exactly resembles the conduct attributed to St. J ohn, Irenseus 
says that if Poly carp had heard the views of Florinus, “ I can testify 
before God that the blessed and apostolic elder, crying out loud, and 
stopping his ears, and exclaiming in Ms usual fashion^ ‘ Oh^ good God^ 


1 So Eusebius says of Papias that he failed to understand the apostolic traditions 
which he received, ra. ei/ viT 0 Beiyiia.<Ti irph^ avTCov fX.v0cK(Oi €lpr]fj.eva f^rj crvvetopaKSTa (JY. JS. ili. 39). 

- Namely, Aristion and “the Presbyter John.” Penan needlessly conjectures that 
the true reading of Papias in this passage is a re 'A-picrritov koX 6 wpecr/BuTepos oi rov 

K.vpCov fxadTjTal [fxadrjTOJv^ Xeyovcrt (Euseb. iii. 39). 

^ “ Audivi a quodara Preshijtevo ; quidam ante nos dixit ; urrb toO kp€Cttovo<; rjfxSiv dpijrai. 
etc. See his forms of quotation, collected in Westcott, On the Canon, p. 80. 

4 See for these opinions Iren. L 26 ; ii. 22 ; iii. 21 ; v. 20, § 2. 
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to what times hast thc/a kept me alive^ that I endure such things ! * 
would hare fled away from the place in which he had been sitting 
or standing when he had heard such words Here we have indeed the 
story of St. J ohn and Cerinthus in all its distinctive features ! But how- 
ineffectual and how little Christdike is such a method of meeting error ! 
How widely does it differ from the calm reasoning, and Ye therefore 
do greatly errf of the Divine Master ! Heither Papias nor Irenseus are 
safe authorities for stories like these. Papias has evidently fallen 
into some confusion, and Irenseus has probably mixed up his remini- 
scences of Poly carp with Poly carp's reminiscences of St. John.^ 

3. Far different is another story related for us at full length by 
Clemens of Alexandria, and worthy in every respect of the great 
Apostle. We may assume that it rests on some foundation, because it is 
full of touches which could not easily have been invented. It shows 
St. John to us in the full tide of his apostolic activity, appointing 
and reproving bishops, visiting and directing Churches, and yet finding 
time to care for individual souls, loving the young, and willing to brave 
any danger in order to rescue them from temptation. I wiU tell it 
mainly in the words of St. Clemens himself.® ^ 

“ But that you may be still more confident, when you have thus 
truly repented, that there remaineth for thee a trustworthy hope of 
salvation, hear a legend — nay, not a legend but a true narrative — about 
John the Apostle, handed down and preserved in memory. When, 
on the death of the tyrant, he passed over to Ephesus from the island 
of Patmos, he used to make missionary journeys also to neighbouring 
Gentile cities, in some places to appoint bishops, and in some to set 
in order whole Churches, and in some to appoint one of those indicated 
by the Spirit. On his arrival then at one of the cities at no great 
distance, of which some even mention the name, .... he saw a 
youth of stalwart frame and winning countenance and impetuous 
spirit, and said to the bishop, ‘I entrust to thee this youth with all 
earnestness, calling Christ and the Church to witness.' The bishop 
accepted the trust, and made all the requisite promises, and the 
Apostle renewed his injunctions and adjurations. He then returned 
to Ephesus, and the Elder taking home with him the youth who had 
been entrusted to his care, maintained, cherished, and finally baptised 
him. After this he abandoned further care' and protection of him, 
considering that he had affixed to him the seal of the Lord as a 

1 Euseb. H. E, v. 20. See some excellent remarks in Lampe’s Prolegomena, pp. 
67-71. 

2 Quis Div. Salv. c. 42. Perhaps the life of Apostob’c joumeyings, of which this 
story furnishes a trace, may show that even if Timothy was “ bishop of Ephesus there 
would have been no conflict between his functions and the Apostolic duties of St. John. 
But we do not know whether Timothy returaed to Ephesus or not after the visit to 
Rome, which we may assume that he made at the urgent summons of St. Paul (2 Tim. 
iv. 9). The notion of a. double succession of bishops — of the circumcision and of the un- 
circumcision— which is mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 16), does not agree 
with the indications of the Apocalypse. 
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perfect amulet against evil. Thus prematurely neglected, the youth 
was corrupted by certain idle companions of his own age, who were 
familiar with evil, and who first led him astray by many costly 
banquets, and then took him out by night with them to share in their 
felonious proceedings, finally demanding his co-operation in some worse 
crime. First familiarised with guilt, and then, from the force of his 
character, starting aside from the straight path like some mighty steed 
that seizes the bit between its teeth, he rushed towards headlong 
ruin, and utterly abandoning the Divine salvation, gathered his worst 
comrades around him, and became a most violent, blood-stained and 
reckless bandit-chief. ISTot long afterwards John was recalled to the 
city, and after putting other things in order said, ‘ Come now, O Bishop, 
restore to me the deposit which I and the Saviour entrusted to thee, 
with the witness of the Church over which thou dost preside.' At 
first the bishop in his alarm mistook the meaning of the metaphor, but 
the Apostle said, ‘I demand back the young man and the soul of 
the brother.' Then groaning from the depth of his heart and shedding 
tears, ‘ He is dead,' said the bishop. ^ How and by what death?' ‘He 
is dead to God ! For he has turned out wicked and desperate, and, 
to sum up all, a brigand; and now, instead of the Church he has 
seized the mountain, with followers like himself.' Then the Apostle, 
rending his robe and beating his head, with loud wailing, said, ‘A 
fine guardian of our brother’s soul did I leave ! Give me a horse 
and a guide.' Instantly, as he was, he rode away from the Church, 
and arriving at the brigands’ outposts, was captured without flight 
or resistance, but crying, ‘For this I have come. Lead me to your 
chief.’ The chief awaited him in his armour, but when he I'ecognised 
John as he approached, he was struck with shame and turned to fly. 
But John pursued him as fast as he could, forgetful of his age, crying 
out, ^Why, my son, dost thou fly from thine own father, unarmed, 
aged as he is? Pity me, my son, fear not; thou hast still a hope 
of life. I will give account to Christ for thee, should need be. I 
will willingly abide thy death ; the Lord endured the death on our 
behalf. For thy sake I will give in ransom my own soul. Stay ! 
believe ! Christ sent me.'* But he on hearing these words fix*st stood 
with downcast gaze, then flung away his arms, then trembling, 
began to weep bitterly, and embraced the old man when he came up 
to Mm, pleading with his groans, and baptising himself afresh with 
his tears, only concealing his right hand. But the Apostle pledging 
himself to win remission for him from the Saviour by his supplications, 
kneeling before him, covering with kisses even his right hand as having 
been cleansed by repentance, led him back to the Church, and praying 
for him with abundant prayers, and wrestling v/ith him in earnest 
fastings, and disenchanting him with various winning strains, he did not 
depart, as they say, till he restored him to the bosom of the Church, 
affording a great example of true repentence, and a ^eat badge of 
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renewed birth, a trophy of visible repentance, in the close of ^ the 

a^_^he angels receive those who are truly penitent into' heavenly 
haSrfcations, radiantly rejoicing, hymning their hymns, and opening the 
heavens.”^ 

4. Other traditions may be briefly mentioned. One beautiful story 
rests solely on the authority of the monk Cassian (ad. 420), and is far 
too late and unsupported to have any authentic value. ^ It is yet in 
many respects characteristic. It tells us that St. John, in his hours of 
rest and recreation, used to amuse himself by playing with a little tamo 
partridge. On one occasion a young hunter, who had greatly desired to 
see him, could hardly conceal his surprise, and even his disapproval, at 
finding him thus employed. He doubted for a moment whether this 
could indeed be the last survivor of the Apostles. “ What is that thing 
which thou earnest in thy hand?” asked St. John. “A bow,” replied 
the hunter. “Why then is it unstrung?” “ Because,” said the youth, 
“ were I to keep it always strung it would lose its spring, and become 
useless.” “Even so,” replied the aged saint, “be not offended at this 
my brief relaxation, which prevents my spirit from waxing faint.” 

The beauty of the anecdote lies far less in the common illustration 
of the bow which is never unbent, than in the old man’s tenderness for 
the creatures which God had made. The Jews were remarkable among 
the nations of antiquity for their kindness to dumb animals. Even 
Moses had taught careless boys not to take the mother bird when they 
took the young from their nest, and had meant to inculcate the lesson 
of mercy in the thrice-repeated command ; “ Thou shalt not seethe the 
kid in its mother’s milk.” It is a beautiful Babbinic legend of the great 
legislator that once he had followed a lamb far into the wilderness, and 
when he found it, took it into his arms, saying, “Little lamb, thou 
knewest not what was good for thee. Come unto me, thy shepherd, and 
I will bear thee to thy fold.” And God said, “ Because he has been 
tender to the straying lamb, he shall be the shepherd of my people 
Israel.” Another Talmudic story will show how much the Jews thought 
of this duty. Babbi — the title given by way of pre-eminence to Babbi 
Judah Hakkodesh, the compiler of the Mishna — was -a great sufferer. 
One day a calf came bellowing to him, as though to escape slaughter, 
and laid its head on his lap. But when Babbi pushed it away with the 
remark, “ Go, for to this wast thou created,” they said in heaven, “ Lo ! 
he is pitiless ; let affliction come upon him.” But another day his 
servant, in sweeping the room, disturbed some kittens, and Babbi said, 
“ Let them alone ; for it is written, ‘ His tender mercies are over all His 


^ The Chronicon Alemndr. mentions Smyrna as the city. Rnfinns, in adding that 
John made the youth a bishop, seems to be mistaldng the meaning of Kare'crrTja-e rf} 
If, however, the story be well attested, it is strange that no use should have 
been made of it in the controversies against Tertullian and the Montanists. 

2 Cassian, Collat. xxiv. 21. The twenty-four Collationes of Cassian are prefixed to 
the worhs of John Damascene. See Zahn, p. 190. 

U 
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works.’” Tkenthej said in heaven, “Let us have pity on him, for he 
is pitiful.”^ 

* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and hird, and beast, 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 

Bor the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all.’* 

5. The tradition that St. John lived in Ephesus the life of a rigid 
ascetic, eating no animal food, having the unshorn locks of a Nazarite, 
and wearing no garments but linen, has little to recommend ic. It rests 
solely on the authority of Epiphanius, who wrote three centuries after 
St. John was dead. No hint of it is found in the writings of those who 
had conversed with friends and pupils of the great Apostle. But when 
the possibility of Apostolic labours and journey ings was over, he doubt- 
less led a life of peaceful dignity, not indeed, except in metaphor, as “ a 
Priest, wearing the golden frontlet,”^ but as a beloved and venerated 
old man whose lightest words were treasured up because he was the last 
of living men who could say, “I have seen the Lord.” 

6. The unsupported assertion of Apollonius, that he had raised a 
dead man to life at Ephesus,^ may be passed over without further 
notice ; as also may be the assertion that he was, in the Apocalyptic 
sense, “a vii’gin.”^ The expression of St. Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 5,® at least 
gives some probability to the belief that all the Apostles were, like St. 
Peter, married men. 

7. One more tradition has met with almost universal acceptance.® It 
is that when St. John “tarried at Ephesus to extreme old age, and 
could only with difficulty be carried to church in the arms of his 
disciples, and was unable to give utterance to many words, he used to 
say no more at their several meetings than this : — ^ Little children, love 
one another.’ The disciples and fathers who were there, wearied with 
hearing always the same words, said, ‘ Master, why dost thou always 
say this T ‘ It is the Lord’s command,’ was his worthy reply ; ‘ and if 
only this be done, it is enougL’ ” ^ 

^ Bava Metsia, f. 85, a.^ 

2 Polycr. ap. Euseb. iii. 31, eyevq^ lepev^ ro irtrak^yv Hegesippus affirms 

the same thing of James {ap. Euseb. ii. 23). Epiphanius {Hcer. ’s^six. 4) appeals to 
the authority of Clemens in favour of this legend {aWa. koX to TreraXoi/ cttI T&|fee<f<xA^? 
avTtS <j>epeLv) (comp. id. Ixxviii. § 13). 

3 Apollon, ap. Euseb. v. 18 ; Sozoraen, vii. 26. 

^ Bev. xiv. 4 (see Life of St. Paul, i. 80 ; Tert. De Monogam. “Joannes . . Christi 
spado ; ” Ambrosiaster on 2 Col. xi. 2 ; and in the Pistis Sophia, and Apocalypse of 
Esdras (Pabricins, Cod. Apocfr. II. 585). 

® the rest of the Apostles.” 

® Lessing has touched on this story in his Testament des Johannes, as Herder has told 
the story of the Ephesian robber in lus JDer gerettete Jungling. 

7 “Beatus Joannes Evangelista cum Ephesi moraretur usque ad extremam senec- 
tutem, et vix inter discipulorum manus ad ecclesiam deferretur, nec posset in plura 
vocem verba contexere, nihil aliud per singulas solebat proferri cqllectas, nisi hoc 
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8. We cannot with certainty name those with whom he was familiar 
duiing the closing epoch of his life. We only know that, according to 
the unanimous testimony of antiquity, Poly carp was his friend and 
hearer.^ There is less certainty about Ignatius, Papias, and Quad- 
ratus.^ 

9. Pespecting the death of St John we are left in the completest 
darkness. Two words — aveiXe fiaxaipa^ ‘‘slew with the sword’' — suffice 
to record the martyrdom of his elder brother f not one word tells us 
how the last, and in some respects the greatest, of the Apostles passed 
to his reward. It is only a very late and wortldess rumour which says 
that he was killed by the Jews. Prom the silence of all the early 
Fathers as to this supposed martyrdom, we may assume it for certain 
that, so far as they knew, he died quietly at Ephesus in extreme old 
age. His grave was shown at Ephesus for several centuries, and the 
legend, before mentioned, that the dust was seen to move with the 
breathing of the great Apostle, as he lay in immortal sleep, arose from 
the awe with which it was regarded.^ But the age which he attained — 
far surpassing, if some of our accounts are true, the ordinary three score 
years and ten® — only deepened the impression that he would not die till 


‘Filioli, diligite alterutbum.’ Tandem discipuli et fratres qui aderant, taedio 
affecti quod eadem semper audirent, dixerunt : ‘ Magister, quare semper hoc loqueris ? ’ 
Qui respondit dignam Joanne sententiam : ‘ Quia praeceptum Domini est, et si solum 
fiat, sufficit ” (Jer. in Gal. vi. 10). 

1 Iren. ii. 3, and <xp. Euseb. v. 20; Euseb. iii. 36 ; Jer. Chron. A.D. 101; de Virr. 
IHustr. 17 ] Suidas, s. v . ; and Tert. de Praesor. Haer. 32. 

2 Ignatius is said to have been a hearer of St. John, in Jer. Chron. A.D. lOL The 
question about Papias is touched upon in the Excursus on “John the Presbyter.” 
Quadratus is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome. Prochorus and Bucolus are mentioned 
by later writers of no authority. 

3 Acts xii. 2. 

4 See mpra^ p. 381 ; Polycrates, op. Euseb. H. E. iii. 31, 39 ; v. 24; Jer. de Virr. 
Ulustr. ix. ; Aug. Tract. 124, in Joann. “Assumat in argumentum quod illic terra 
sensim scatere et quasi ebullire perhibetim atque hoc ejus anhelitu fieri ” (Niceph. H. E. 
ii. 42 ; Zahn^ p. 205). 

® According to Isidore Hispalensis {De ortu et obitu, 71), he lived to thg^ age of 
eighty-nine. But if he lived till the reign of Trajan (Iren. c. Haer. ii. 225 ; Jer. ^ Virr. 
Illustr. ix., adv. Jovin. i. 14) he must have been nearly ninety-eight. The Chronicon 
Paschcde says he lived one hundred years and seven months, and pseudo-Chrysostom {de 
JS. Johan.) that he lived to one hundred and twenty ; as also Suidas s. -w. 'iwanoj?, and 
Dorotheus (Lampe, p. 92). In the ninth century a writer named Georgius Hamartolos 
quotes the authority of Papias, “who had seen him,” for the statement in the second 
book of hiStfigPhrcfe of the Lwd^ that John was “put to death by the Jews.” On the 
other hanaf5\i) Polyciates {ap. Euseb. iii, 31, v. 20), Irenaeus {Haer, ii. 22, § 5), and 
Tertullian {de Anim. 60) speak of his having died a natural death, which they certainly 
would not have done if there had been any tradition of his martyrdom ; and (ii) the 
epithet “ martyr ” was only applied to him in consequence of the legends about the 
caldron of oil (Tert. Praesor. Haer. 36) and the poison cup (“Acts of John,” Fabricius, 
God. Apocr. i. 576), as well as with reference to his banishment to Patmos (Origen, in 
Matt, xvi 6 and Bev. i. 9). Keim most erroneously says {Jesu von Nazara,H.l. 44) that 
Herakleon, the Yalentinian, quoted by Clemens of Alexandi-ia {Strom, iv. 9, § 73), 
asserted that the only Apostles who had not suffered martyrdom were Matthew, Thomas, 
and Philip. B\it, in the first place, Herakleon added “Levi, and many othei'S,^’ of 
whom, therefore, John may have been one ; and, secondly, he is speaking not of martyr- 
dom at aU, but of various kinds of “confession,” one of which is “confession by the 
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Christ returned. He did not die till Christ had returned, in that sense 
of the close of the aeon ” to which His own words and that of His 
Apostles often point ; but legend said that he had been taken alive to 
Heaven like Enoch and Elijah^- and that sometimes he still wandered 
and appeared on earth.^ So prevalent were such notions as to his 
immortality, even during his lifetime, that in the appendix to his Gospel 
he thought it necessary to point out the erroneous report of the words 
of Jesus from which they had been inferred. 

He died, as his brother had died, unnoticed and unrecorded, but he 
will live in his writings till the end of time, to teach and bless the 
world. ‘‘ His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for evermore. 
The people will tell of his wisdom, and the congregation will show forth 
his praise.”^ 


OHAPTEE XXYIL 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

Yolat avis sine meta, 

Quo nec vates, nec propheta 
Evolavit altius. 

Tam implenda quam impleta 
Nunquam vidit tot secreta 

Purus homo purius .” — De S, Joanne. 

Milton has spoken of the Apocalypse as “ the majestic image of a high 
and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes 
and acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sym- 
phonies.’’^ In this aspect of the book — though the notion of its dramatic 
form must be rejected — we may perhaps be content with the arrange- 
ment which places it as the last book of Holy Writ. But the whole 


voice in the presence of authorities,” and certainly John had made such a confession ” 
(Acts iv. 13, 19), Even Scholten gives up the value of tliis testimony and that of 
Oeorg. Hamartolos (see Wilibald Grimm in Hilgenfeld’s (1874), p. 123'). How 

loosely Hamartolos quotes may be seen in the same passage (which was first discovered 
by Nolte, Tub. Quartalschr. 1862, and is quoted in Hilgenfeld’s Einlcit. p. 399), from his 
reference to Origen, who does Tiot say that St. John was martyred in our sense of the 
word, but only that he was banished to Patmos. Nor can any counter-inference be 
drawn from a rhetorical passage of Chrysostom, Horn, in Matt. Ixv. 

1 Tert. de Animd, 50. Obiit et Johannes, quern in adventum domini remansurum 
frustm fuerat spes. Ps.-Hippolyt. de Consummat. Mundi. Photius Myriobybl. Cod. 
229. The notion that he revised the Canon is quite baseless, nor is it worth while to do 
more than mention the story of his having degraded the Presbyter who forged the Acts 
of Paul and Theda (Jer. de Virr. Ulustr. ; Tert. de JBaptismo). See, for all legendary 
particulars about his death, Zalm, Acta Joan?iiSj evii. sqq., 200 sqq. 

2 As in the famous legends of his appearance to Theodosius (Tlieodoret, H. E. v. 24), 
to Gregory Thaumaturgus {Vit. d. Greg. JTybS.), and to Edward the Confessor and the 
English pilgi'ims, which is represented on the screen of the Confessor’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey ; and of his appearance to James lY. befoio the battle of Eloddcn. 

3 Ecclus. xliv. 14, 16. Reasons of Chui'ch Government, 
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weight of evidence now tends to prove that it is not the last book in 
chronological order ; that it was written nearer the beginning than the 
end of St. John’s period of apostolic activity amid the Ohnrches of 
Asia ; ^ that the last accents of revelation which fall upon our ears are 
not those of a treatise which, though it ends in such perfect music, 
contains so many terrible visions of blood and fire, but are rather those 
of the Gospel which tells us that the Word was made flesh,” and of 
the Epistle which first formulated the most blessed truth which was ever 
uttered to human hearts — ^the truth that ‘^God is Love.”^ 

And if this conclusion be correct, it is impossible to say how much 
we lose — ^what confusion we introduce into the divine order — ^by neglect- 
ing the indications of chronology. Chronological sequence is always of 
the utmost importance for the right understanding of what a writer says. 
We are always Kable to judge of him erroneously if we intermingle his 
writings, and put those messages last which he delivered first. It is 
impossible to say how much the difficulty in understanding the mind of 
St. Paul has been increased for ordinary readei*s by the unfortunate 
arrangement — an arrangement made on the most haphazard and unin- 
telligent principles — ^which obliterates the lessons which would naturally 
spring from the right arrangement of his Epistles. It is a subject of 

- Modem criticism tends more and more to the conclusion that the Apocalypse Is a 
genuine work of the Apostle St. John. Even Baur and Zeller regard it as one of tho 
most certainly authenticated of the Apostolic writings. The Alogi at the close of the 
second century rejected it only on internal pounds, and their judgment is of no im 
portance. Gains (circ. 200) appears to attribute it to Cerinthus. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria (A.D. 247) was inclined, on grounds of style, to assign it to some other John, but 
speaks of it with reverence. Eusebius wavers about it, placing it among the spurious 
books in one passage, and among the acknowledged books in another. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(t 386) deliberately excludes it from the Canon. The Council of Laodicea (a.D. 381) 
omits it. Amphilochius, in Ids Jamh. ad Seleucus, says that “most” regard it as 
spurious. Junilius, even in the sixth century, says that among the members of the 
Eastern Church it was viewed with great suspicion. Theodore of Mopsuestia (+ 429) 
never cites it. Theodoret (t457) alludes to it very slightly. It is not found in the 
Peshito. The Nestoiian Church rejected it. It is not mentioned in the sixth century 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes. Nicephorus (ninth centiuy) in his Chrmiographia omits it. 
Even in the fourteenth century Nicephorus Callistus, while accepting it, thinks it 
necessary to mention that some held it to be the work of “ John the Presbyter,” regarded 
as a different person from “ John the Apostle.” But, on the other hand, these s^verse 
views are to some extent accounted for by dislike to the difficulty and obscurity of the 
book {Bta TO acra<^>es auT^S xal 8vcrd<f>tKrov kox oXtyots BiaXafj^avofxevov kcu voovjaevov), and by the 
dangerous uses to which it was often turned (jxijSe av/x<f>€pov elvai rolg ttoXXoIs toL iv avrjj |3adjj 
ipevvdv, Prol. to MS. 224). Dislike to chiliastic fanaticism, as well as obvious critical 
difficulties, also led to its disparagement in many quarters. The positive evidence in its 
favour is very strong. It was accepted by Papias, Justin Martyr, Dionysius of Corinth, 
Hermas, Melito of ^rdis, Theophilus of Antioch, Apollonius, and Irenseus, the Canon 
of Muratori, and the Vetus Itala, in the second century ; by Clemens of Alexandria and 
Origen in the third; by Victorinus of Pettau, Epffi:aem Syrus, Epiphanius, Basil, 
Hilary, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Didymus, and Ambrose, in the fourth. Besides 
this, the internal evidence, in spite of differences and difficulties, is too clear to be over^ 
looked, and too subtle to have been forged. 

- It is hardly worth while to mention the Apocryphal writings attributed to St. 
John, such as the one on the Descent from the Cross, on the Death of the Vir^n 
Mary, etc. See Lampe, Prolegomena, p. 131; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. A. 2\ pt. iii. 

p. 200. 
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regret that the Eevisers of the Authorised Yersion did not render a 
permanent service by placing them in that sequence which is now ascer- 
tained with certainty as regards the four several ^oups into which they 
fall, and which is known with approximate certainty respecting almost 
every one of the separate Epistles. How is it possible for any one to 
enter into the real working of St. Paul’s mind — ^the effects produced 
upon his thoughts by years of Divine education — who is led to infer that 
he wrote the two Epistles to the Thessalonians after he had wi-itten not 
only those to the Pomans and Galatians, but even after those to the 
Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians % It is to be hoped that the day 
will come when the obstinacy of custom will no longer prevent the cor- 
rection of these conventional misplacements. But even graver mis- 
apprehensions result from the misplacement of the writings of St. John. 
Their present arrangement is due to suppositions, which lead to endless 
difficulties. It confuses the value of precious lessons, and paves the way 
for grievous errors. Some may think it an exaggeration to say that 
this closing of the Holy Book with the Apocalypse has not been without 
grave consequences for the history of Christendom ; but certainly it 
would have been better both for the Church and for the world if we had 
followed the divine order, and if those books had been placed last in the 
Canon which were last in order of time. Had this been done, our Bible 
would have closed, as the Book of God to all intents and purposes did 
close, with the gentle and solemn warning of the last Apostle — Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.” 

This, then, is the order which we here shall follow. In the Apoca- 
lypse the New Testament seems to be still speaking in the voice and in 
the tones of the Old Testament. In trying to see something of the 
meaning of the Apocalypse, we shall see the mind of St. J ohn when he 
first emerged from the overshadowing influence of St. James and the 
Elders of Jerusalem; when, from the narrowing walls of the metropolis 
of Judaism, he passed forth into the Christian communities which had 
gi'own up in the heathen world. We shall see how he wrote and what 
he thought while under the guidance indeed of God’s Holy Spirit, but 
before he had profited by his thirty last years of continuous education, 
and while yet he was but imperfectly acquainted with the language in 
which his greatest message was to be delivered. The Apocalypse was 
written before he had witnessed the Coming of Christ and the close of 
the Qid Dispensation, in the mighty catastrophe which, by the voice of 
God in history, abrogated all but the moral precepts which had been 
uttered by the voice of God on Sinai The moral conceptions of the 
Gospel transcend the symbolism of visions, and the kabbalism of 
numbers. We do not pass from the purest and most etherial region of 
thought to dim images of plague and war, foreshadowed by fire-breath- 
ing horses and hell-born frogs. When we have grasped the abstract and 
absolute forms in which the Gospel and the Epistles set forth to us tbe 
eternal conflict of life with death, and light with darkness, we have 
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learnt higher and deeper lessons than when we gaze on the material 
symbols of scarlet dragons and locust-horsemen, and the wamng of 
Michael with the devil and the beast 

A few words from one of our latest and best students of the 
writings of St John, though not written with this purpose, may serve 
to show what we lose by our customary reversal of the proper order. 

“ In the Apocalypse,” says Canon Westcott, the thought is of an 
outward coming for the open judgment of men ; in the Gospel, of a 
judgment which is spiritual and self-executing. In the Apocalypse, the 
scene of the consummation is a renovated world ; in the Gospel, the 
Father’s House. In the foimer, the victory and the transformation are 
from without, by might, and the ‘future ’ is painted in historic imagery; 
in the latter, the victory and the transformation are from within, by a 

spiritual influence, and the ‘ future ’ is| present and eternal 

,The Apocalypse gives a view of the action of God in regard to men in a 
life full of sorrow, and partial defeats and cries for vengeance ; the 
Gospel gives a view of the action of God with regard to Christ, who 
establishes in the heart of the believers a presence of completed joy. 

. . . . In a word, the study of the Synoptists, of the Apocalypse, 

and of the Gospel of St. John in succession, enables us to see under what 
human conditions the fall majesty of Christ was perceived and declared, 
not all at once, but step by step, and by the help of the old prophetic 
teaching.” ^ 

SECTION I. 

DATE OP THE APOCALYPSE. 

But before we enter on the difficult task of attempting to see the 
significance of the Apocalypse, we must once more pause to cast a 
glance over the condition of the world at the time when it was written. 

The chief obstacle to the acceptance of the true date of the Apoca- 
lypse, arises from the authority of Irenseus. Speaking of the number 
of the Beast, and repeating those early conjectures which, as I shall show 
elsewhere, practically agree with what is now known to be the true 
solution, he remarks that he cannot give any positive decision, since he 
believes that, if such a solution had been regarded as necessary, it would 
have been furnished by “ him who saw the Apocalypse. For it is not so 
long ago that it (the Apocalypse) was seen, but almost in our generation, 
towards the close of the reign of Domitian.” Three attempts have been 
made to get rid of this evidence. Guericke proposes to take “ Dome- 
tianou ” as an adjective, and to render the clause “ near the close of the 
Domitian rule,” the rule of Domitvas Nero.^ But the absence of 
the article on which he relies gives no support to his view, and no 
scholar will accept this hypothesis, though he may admit the possibility 
of some confusion between the names Domitius and Domitian.® Others 

1 Introd., pp. Ixxxv. — ^IxxxviL ^ Guericke, Emleit. ins J^. Test. p. 285. 

3 This is the view of Niermeyer. 
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again make the word iapddT) mean he, i,e., St. tTohn, was seen, since no 
nominative is expressed. N'ow Irensens, in the same passage and else- 
where, dwells so much on the fact of testimony given by those who had 
seen John face to face, that we cannot set aside thisjsuggestion as impos- 
sible.^ It has the high authority of Wetstein. Again, the Latin trans- 
lator of Irenaeus renders the verb not “ visa “ the Apocalypse was 
seen,” but visum est^^ “ the Beast (rb B^piov) was seen.” The language 
is, unfortunately, ambiguous, and as, in uncritical times, it would 
naturally be understood in what appears to be the most obvious sense, it 
is not surprising that St. Jerome follows the supposed authority of 
Irensens in dating the Apocalypse from the later epoch. Eusebius says 
that St. John was banished to Patmos in the reign of Lonutian, but, 
even if he be not misunderstanding the meaning of IrensBUS, his evidence 
goes for little, since he leant to the view that the Apocalypse was 
^vl•itten by John the Presbyter, and not by the Apostle. But the autho- 
rity of Irenseus was not regarded as decisive, even if his meaning be 
undisputed. TertuUian places the banishment to Patmos immediately 
after the deliverance from the caldron of boiling oil, and Jerome 
says that this took place in the reign of Nero.^ Epiphanius says 
that St. John was banished in the reign of Claudius, and the earliest 
Apocalyptic commentators, as well as the Syriac and Theophylact, all 
place the writing of the Apocalypse in the reign of Nero. To these 
must he added the author of the life of Timotheus,” of which extracts 
are preserved by Photiiis. Clemens of Alexandria and Origen only say 
that “ John was banished by the tyrant,” and this on Christian lips may 
mean Nero much more naturally than Bomitian.® Moreover, if we 
accept erroneous tradition or infei'cnce from the ambiguous expressions 
of IrensBUS, we are landed in insuperable difficulties. By the time that 
Domitian died, St. John was, according to all testimony, so old and so 
inffim that even if there were no other obstacles in the way it is impos- 
sible to conceive of him as writing the fiery pages of the Apocalypse. 
Irenaeus may have been misinterpreted but even if not he might have 
made a slip of memory,” and confused Domitian with Nero. I myself, 
in talking to an eminent statesman, have heard him make a chronological 
mistake of some years, even in describing events in which he took one of 
the most prominent parts. We cannot accept a dubious expression of 
the Bishop of Lyons as adequate to set aside an overwhelming weight of 
evidence, alike external and internal, in proof of the fact that the Apoca- 
lypse was written, at the latest, soon after the death of Nero.^ 

1 fj.aprvpoui/r<tiv eK^LViav rcop Kar oif/tv 'Jtodi'ytfy etopaxOTiov (Iren, od V, 30). 

2 Tert. De Praescr. 36, J er. c. Jomn. i. 26. 

2 See Epiphan. Jffaer, li. 12 and 33 ; Andreas on Kev. \d. 12 ; Ai’ethas on Kev. vii. 
1 — 8 ; Syi'iac MS. No. 18 j Theopliylact. Comment, in Joann. 

^ This resnlt is now accepted, not only by Liiche, Scliwegler, Baur, Eiillig, De IVette, 
Eenan, Krcnkel, Bleek, Reuss, R^ville, Volkmar, Bunsen, DUsterdieok, etc., but also by 
snob writers as Stior, Ncauder, Guericke, Auberlen, P. D. Maurice, Moses Stuart, 
Nieriueyer, Desprez, S. Davidson, the author of The Parouaia, Aubd, etc. 
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For the sole key to the Apocalypse, as to every book which has any 
truth or ^eatness in it, lies in the heart of the writer ; and the heart of 
every writer must be intensely influenced by the spirit or the circum- 
stances of the times in which he writes. TTis words are addressed in the 
first instance to his living contemporaries, and it is only through them 
that he can hope to reach posterity. hTow, if there was ever any book 
which bears upon every page the impress of reality — the proof that it is 
written in words which came fresh and burning from the heart, and 
passed fresh and burning into the hearts of others — that book is the 
Apocalypse. Without tears,” says Bengel, “it was not written ; with- 
out tears it cannot be understood.” It comes to us with tenfold force 
when we remember the tumult of emotions with which the small and 
persecuted communities of early Christians found themselves in direct 
antagonism to the E-oman Empire, as well as to the Jewish I'eligion. 
Could any powers more venerated and more portentous than these be 
ever banded together to crush a nascent faith % The Apocalypse is not 
in the least a book of dim abstractions, of fantastic enigmas, of mon- 
strous symbols. It had a very definite object, and a very intelligible 
meaning for all who had been trained in familiarity with the strange 
form of literature to which it belongs. The single phrase of Tertullian 
— “Sub Nerone damnatio invaluit” — goes far towards giving us a clue 
to the meaning of the Apostle. John writes as a Clnistian prophet 
would be likely to write who may have seen a Peter crucified and a Paul 
beheaded.^ The book is a rallying cry to the Christian warriors who 
might seem liable to be trampled to the earth in irremediable defeat. 

The book has been persistently misunderstood. Herder might well 
ask, “Was there a key sent with the book, and has this been lost % Was 
it thrown into the Sea of Patmos, or into the Maeander 1 ” Intolerance, 
ignorance, sectarian fierceness, the sanguinary factiousness of an irreli- 
gious religionism, the eternal Pharisaism of the human heart, have made 
of it their favourite camping-ground. Othex'S have been driven into a 
natural but irreverent scorn of it, because they turn with disgust from 
the degradation to which it has been subjected by fanatical bigotxy. 
But when rightly used, it is full of blessed instruction, and it would 
never have been discredited as it has been if its own repeated assertions 
and indications had not been ignored. Instead of seeking out the mean- 
ings which must have made it precious to its original readers, as, in great 
part at least, to all loving and humble Christian hearts, men have 
wandered into the quagmire of private interpretations after the ignis 
fatuus of religious hatred. God has revealed Himself in the history of 
the Church and the World, but this m^ifestation of God in history 
has been hopelessly confused by an attempt to make it correspond with 

1 The remarkable expression, “ And I saw the souls of them that had been 'beheaded 
(neireXeKKrixivoiv) for the testimony of Jesus” (Kev. xx. 4), may (as Ewald thinks, Gesch, 
vi. 618) point especially to the death of St. Paul “ Beheading ” was the form of death 
adopted for Boman citizens. 

14 * 
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symbols with which it has no connexion. The surest and deadliest 
injury to which the Apocalypse can be subjected is to treat it as a 
sort of anticipated Gibbon, or a controversial compendium of ecclesias- 
tical disputes. Its symbols have become plastic in the hot hands of 
party factiousness, but under such manipulations they have been ren- 
dered unintelligible to the eyes of truth and love. 

Happily these theological romances ^ of Apocalyptic commentary 
have had their day. Like a thousand other phantoms of exegesis, they 
are vanishing into the limbo of the obsolete. They may linger on for 
a time, like spectres not yet exorcised, but they are doomed to dis- 
appear for ever in the broadening light of a sounder knowledge. 

The Apocalypse had its immediate origin in two events which 
happened at this period of the life of St. John. One was the Heronian 
persecution. The other was the outbreak of the Jewish war. It was 
not until these events were over, it was not until their Divine teaching 
had done its work, that a third and more gradual event — the develop- 
ment of Gnostic teaching in the form of new Christologies — called forth 
in its turn the Gospel and the Epistles of St. J ohn as the final utterance 
of Christian revelation. 

Unless we study these events there is no chance of our under- 
standing the writings of St. J ohn. Those writings, like all the Books 
of Scripture, are indeed full of sacred lessons for every humble heart. 
The comprehension of such lessons — which, after all, are the best and 
deepest — require nothing but the spiritual enlightenment of a pure and 
truthful soul But the historical and critical knowledge of a book 
demands other qualifications; and it has been a fatal mistake of 
Christians to claim infallibility for their subjective convictions, not 
only in matters of religious experience, but in questions of history and 
criticism, respecting which they may be quite incompetent to pronounce 
an opinion of any value. 

We have already seen what manner of man Hero was. The spec- 
tacle of such a man seated on the Imperial throne of the heathen world 
accounts for the abhorrence which he inspired as a living impersonation 
of the ^^world-rulers of this darkness.”^ We have also seen the origin 
and history of the Heronian persecution, and the circumstances which 
connected it with the burning of Borne. For the history of these 
events we must refer back to the earlier portion of the volume. But 
we must remind the reader that the Apocalypse of St. John can only 
be rightly read by the lurid light which falls upon it from the Burning 
City — ^under the horrible illumination flung by the bale-fires of martyr- 
dom upon the palace and gardens of the Beast from the abyss. 

A great French artist has painted a picture of Hero walking with 
his lictors through the blackened streets of Borne after the conflagration. 


' Moses Stuart, 


2 Eph. yi 12. 
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He represents him as lie was in mature age, in the nncinctured robe 
with which, to the indignation of the noble E-omans, he used to appear 
in public. He is obese 'vvith self-indulgence. Upon his coarsened 
features rests that dark cloud, which they must have often worn when 
his conscience was most tormented by the furies of his murdered mother 
and his murdered wives. Shrinking back among the ruins are two poor 
Christian slaves, who watch him with looks in which disgust and de- 
testation struggle with fear. The picture puts into visible form the 
feelings of horror with which the brethren must have regarded one whom 
they came to consider as the incarnate instrument of Satanic antagonism 
against God and against His Christ — as the deadliest and most irresis- 
tible enemy of all that is called holy or that is worshipped. 

Did St. John ever see that frightful spectacle of a monster in human 
flesh Was he a witness of the scenes which made the circus and the 
gai’dens of Nero reek with the fumes of martyrdom'! We have already 
observed that tradition points in that direction. In the silence which 
falls over' many years of his biography, it is possible that he may have 
been compelled by the Christians to retire from the menace of the storm 
before it actually burst over their devoted heads. St. Paul, as we 
believe, was providentially set free from his Eoman imprisonment just 
in time to be preserved from the first outburst of the Neronian perse- 
cution.^ Had it not been for this, who can tell whether St. Paul 
and St. John and St. Peter might not have been clothed in the skins of 
wild beasts to be tom to pieces by the bloodhounds of the amphitheatre 1 
or have stood, each in his pitchy tunic, to form one of those ghastly 
human torches which flared upon the dark masses of the abominable 
crowd? But even if St. John never saw Pome at this period, many 
a terrified fugitive of the “vast multitude’’ which Tacitus mentions 
must have brought him tidings about those bloodstained orgies in which 
the Devil, the Beast, and the False Prophet — “ that great Anti-Trinity 
of Hell” — were wallowing through the mystic Babylon in the blood 
of the martyrs of the Lord. 

Supposing that St. John had written an apocalyptic book at this 
time, is it not d priori certain that these events, and the appalling figure 
of the Antichrist who then filled the world’s eye, would have been 
prominent in such a book ? Do not contemporary events and contem- 
porary persecutions figure in every one of the numerous Apocalypses in 
which Jews and Christians at this epoch expressed their hopes and 
fears ? Is it not a matter of certainty to every reasonable man, that the 
Apocalypse must be interpreted by laws similar to those which regulate 
every other specimen of that 'Semitic form of literature to which it 
avowedly belongs ? Does not the fact that the anticipated Antichrist of 
Daniel is the persecutor Antiochus Epiphanes, make it in the highest 
degree probable that the incarnate Antichrist of St. John is the per- 
secutor Nero? 

1 See my Life of SU Fault ii. 604 — 607. 
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The ISTeronian persecution, then, was one of the two events which 
awoke in Christian hearts those thundering echoes of which the 
Apocalypse of St. John is the prolonged and perpetuated reverberation. 
The other event was the outbreak of the Jewish war and the siege 
of Jerusalem. If we succeed in fixing the date of the Apocalypse, 
we shall be able to know what was the exact condition of the Empire 
and of the Holy Land, of Judaism, Heathendom, and Christianity — 
of the world and of the Church of Christ — when St. John saw and 
wrote. 

But while the date may be fixed with much probability, it cannot 
be fixed with certainty. All that can be asserted is that the book was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and the burning of the 
Temple. This is clear from the beginning of the eleventh chapter. 
The Temple is there spoken of as still standing, in language whicli 
closely resembles, and indeed directly refers to, the language of our 
Lord in his great Eschatological discourse. Such language, and the 
whole sequel of it, would have been unreal and misleading if, at the 
time when it was penned, nothing remained of the Temple and city of 
Jerusalem but heaps of bloodstained stones. But though Jerusalem 
was not yet taken, there are signs that the armies had already gathered 
for her anticipated destruction, and that the whole length of the land 
had been deluged and drenched with the blood of its sons. We caimot 
tell the exact year in which the Christians — ^warned, as Eusebius says, 
“by a certain oracle given to their leaders by revelation;”^ or, as 
Epiphanius tells us, “ by an angel — left the doomed and murderous 
city and took refuge across the Jordan, in the Persean town of Pella.'^ 
There can be little doubt that their flight took place before the actual 
blockade of Jerusalem by Titus, and probably in a.d. 68. It seems to 
be alluded to in Bev. xii 14. Now the first threatening commotions in 
Judgea began in a.d. 64, shortly after the fire of Borne. The actual 
revolt burst forth at Caesarea in A.D. 65. Ycspasian was des])atched to 
Judaea by Nero during his visit to Greece in a.d. 65. He arrived 
in Palestine early in a.d. 67. The years 67 and 68 were spent iu 
suppressing the brave resistance of Galilee and Persea. Nero died 
in J une, 68. Political uncertainties caused a suspension of the Boman 

1 Euseb. H. E. iii. 5 [Kara, nva xpno-iJiov Probably the leading Presbyters of the 

Church pointed out that the signs of the times indicated by our Lord, as He sat two 
days before His death on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv. 15, scd'.), now clearly ro(j[uire(l 
obedience to His warning. 

- Epiphan. £>e Memu7’is, 15. In Haer. xxix. 7, he refers directly to the command of 
Christ. Jerusalem might be said to be “circled with armies” (Luke xxi. 20), long 
before its actual circumvallation by Titus. 

3 Which might weU be described as in “the mountains.” Pella is in a lofty position, 
and is on one side surrounded by precipices. It was the nearest city to Jcriioalom which 
was at once safe and neutral. Though a free city, it had placed itself more or less 
under the protection of Agrippa 11., and by so doing had severed its foi*tunGs from those 
of the Jews. By their flight to this town, the Jewish Christians cast in tlieii* lot with 
the opponents of Jewish fanaticism. It was one of the steps in that Divine education 
which showed them that the days of Mosaism and of the synagogue wore past. 
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measures during the year 69, but when Vespasian felt himself secure of 
the throne, in A.B. 70, he sent Titus to besiege Jerusalem. The siege 
began early in March, 7 0, and was brought to its terrible conclusion in 
August of the same year. 

But there are two passages, Hev. xiii 3, and xviL 10, 11, which 
might seem to give us the very year in which the book was written. 
The former tells us about the Wild Beast, and how “ one of his heads 
was smitten to death and his deathstroke was healed ; ” the other, 
explaining the previous symbols, tells us that the seven heads of the 
Beast “are s&Gen kings ; the five are fallen, the one is, the other is not 
yet come.” Now we shall see hereafter, with perfect certainty, that the 
Wild Beast, and the wounded head of the Wild Beast, are interchange- 
able symbols for Nero. The five “kings” then can be no other than 
Augustus, Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, and Nero. The reckoning of the 
“ kings ” ^ from Augustus is the natural reckoning, and is the one 
adopted by Tacitus. If Suetonius begins his Twelve Cjesars with the 
life of J ulius, the greatest of them all, the reason is that he wishes to 
give an account of the Caesarean family, and of the hero eponymus who 
raised them to the summit of earthly power.® So far then it might be 
regarded as certain that Galba is the sixth emperor, and therefore that 
the Apocalypse was written between June, 68, when Nero committed 
suicide, and January, 69, when Galba was murdered. And since the 
news of Galba’s successful rebellion could not have been known without 
a little delay, we might fix the date of the Vision in the summer or 
autumn of a.d. 68. 

This is, indeed, the all but certain date of the book. We have 
already seen reason to set aside the notion of its having been written in 
the reign of Domitian, as due partly to the mistake of Irenseus,® and 
partly to idle repetition and idle inference. It is not, however, mpos- 
sible that Vespasian and not Galba may have been regarded by the 
Apostle, no less than by others, as having been in reality the sixth 
emperor. Galba, Otho, and Vitellius passed like phantoms across the 
imperial stage. % The Sibyllist dismisses them in the single line — “ After 
liim three kings shall be destroyed by one another.” ^ They neither 
belonged to the old imperial family, nor did they found a new one. 
Between them they barely covered the space of a year and a half. It is 
true that they are spoken of as “Csesars” both by Tacitus and Suetonius, 
though Vitellius refused the name. But when Vespasian succeeded the 
murdered Vitellius, at the end of a.i>. 69, it was believed that the 

1 “ Kings ” was a common title for the Roman Emperors in the Eastern provinces 
(see Ewald, Gesch, vi. 604, seqq.). 

T 7 npe 7 'ator was a title which Julius Caesar bore, in common with Cicero and 
other private persons- He never was “Princeps.” The last private Imperator was 
Junius Blaesus, in the reign of Tiberius. 

^ The Commentary of Andreas, Bp. of the Cappadocian Csesarea, in the fifth cen- 
tury, rightly says, in contradiction of Irenseus, that it was supposed to have been 
written before A.I). 70. Orac, Sib, v. 36. 
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Flavian, dynasty would be secure and lasting, and the fashion arose of 
regarding the reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius as a mere rebellion 
of three military ch%efir ^ If this were the view of the seer, the date 
of the Apocalypse would be brought down to a.d. 70. The earlier date 
accords better with his own indications. 

The tension of feeling caused by the tremendous conflict of the 
Antichrist against the Saints must have been still further strained by 
the imminent destruction which seemed to threaten the existence of the 
Jewish race. To minds already glowing with expectations of the Commg 
of Christ, and the close of the ages, the signs of the times must have 
worn a portentous aspect. The sunset sky of the ancient dispensation 
was red and lowering with the prophecy of storm. The woes of the 
Messiah ” — the travail throes of the Future Age — the pangs which were 
to accompany the new birth of the Messianic kingdom — were already 
shaking the world. There were wars and rumours of wars. Theie 
were famines and earthquakes. The Church had barely passed through 
the anguish of the great tribulation. Christians had realized wliat a tre- 
mendous thing it was to be ‘‘ hated of all men,” and to be treated as the 
ojQfscourings of the world. Hundreds of martyrs had been baptized in 
blood. The name of “ Christian ” was regarded as the synonym of 
malefactor ; and all the world hated Christians on the false charge that 
Christians hated all the world. Many were faltering m the faith ; many had 
proved false to it. Even within its sacred fold many regarded each other 
with suspicion and hatred. There were false Christs and false Prophets. 
The powers of heaven were being shaken. Suns and moons and stars — 
from Roman Emperors down to Jewish Priests — were one after another 
waxing dim, and shooting from their spheres. Clearly the day must be 
at hand of which the Lord had said that it would come ere that genera- 
tion passed away, and that all the things of which He had spoken would 
be fulfilled. Men were not expecting it. They were eating and drink- 
ing, as in the days of Hoah, marrying and giving in marriage, drinkmg 
with the drunken, and beating their servants in all the security of greed, 
in all the insolence of oppression. But none the less were the powers of 
vengeance nursing the impatient earthquake, and a belief in the eternal 
laws of morality was alone suflicient to make every Christian feel that 
the fiat had gone forth — 

“ Home shall perish ! write that word 
In the blood that she hath spilt : 

Perish hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep m rum as in guilt.'* 

^ language of Suetonius is very remarkable, and certainly lends some sanction to 
the views of those who regard Vespasian as the sixth Emperor. He says, JReheUwne 
trium pnncirnm et csede incertum dm et quasi vagum Imperium suscepit firmavitque 
tandem gens Flavia” (Fesp. 1). 

This is thoterm used not only by the Babbis, but also by the Evangelists, 'apxT 
uSLvmv (Matt. XXIV. 8 ; Mark xin. 8). It is a lendeiing of the Hebrew Chebdi hammt' 
shiach, (See Hos. xui 14 ; Isa. xxxvii. 8 ; Mic. iv. 2, &c.) 
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The fields were white for the harvest, the grapes were purple for the 
vintage of the world. The carcases of a corrupt Judaism and a yet 
corrupter heathendom seemed already to he falling in the wilderness; 
and on the distant horizon were visible the dark specks which the seer 
knew to be the gathering vultures of retribution, which should soon fill 
the air with “ the rushing of their congregated wings ” 


SECTION n. 

TKB REVOLT OF JTJDJEA. 

“ Conquest, thy fiery wing their race pursued. 

Thy thirsty poniard blushed with infant blood.’’ 

Heber. 

On the whole the Jews had borne with reasonable patience, for 
nearly a hundred years, the odious yoke of the Herods and the Homans. 
The volcano of their fanaticism was, indeed, only slumberiog ; and every 
now and then such events as the rebellion of J udas of Galilee, or the 
bold teaching of the Pharisee Matthias Ben Margaloth, or some tur- 
bulent movement of the Zealots, or some secret assassination by the 
Sicarii, proved to the Procurators that it was not extinct. The 
affair of the Standards, and of the Gilt Yotive Shields, and of the 
Oorban Money, under the rule of Pilate — ^the fierce persistency with 
which the Jews braved death by the sword or by famine, rather than 
admit the desecration of their Temple by the Colossus of Caligula — 
showed the Homans that they were walking over hot lava and recent 
ashes. The rise of false Messiahs under Fadus, the seditious movements 
in Samaria under Cumanus, the spread of brigandage under Felix, the 
establishment of a sort of vehmgerich% which carried out by murder its 
secret decrees, the quarrels between Agrippa and the Jews under Festus 
about the wall of his palace, the avarice of Albinus (a,d. 63), and the 
manner in which he allowed the disgraceful factions of rivals in the 
High Priesthood to assail each other unchecked, all tended to precipitate 
the end. But though the Jews and the Homans felt for each other 
a profound hatred, there was no overt rebellion till the days of Gessius 
Fionas, who was appointed Procurator in a.d. 65. Under the best 
of circumstances the administrative customs of the Homans were odious 
to the Jews, and although the Homans were anxious to extend to them 
the utmost limits of a contemptuous tolerance, yet they looked upon 
the conduct of the Jews as so unreasonable, so fanatical, so unworthy 
of ordinary human beings, that they were in a state of perpetual 
exasperation. The Jews, in return, regarded the Homans as the imper- 
sonation of brutal violence, infamous atheism, and impure greed. In 
the Talmud, and in the Books of Esdras and Enoch, we see how they 
loathed their political rulers. The arrogance of Jewish exclusiveness 
constantly betrayed itself in language which showed that they regarded 
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Gentiles as worthless/ and even Proselytes as little better than a blotch 
on the health of Israel.^ On the other hand, Tacitus shows us how 
a grave Gentile historian could describe the Jews as no people at all, 
but the mere scum and offscouring of peoples, the descendants of a 
horde of leprous slaves, devoted to execrable superstitions, degraded by 
ass-worship, and animated by phrenetic hatred of all nations except 
themselves. The mutual aversion of Semites and Aryans thus finds 
ample illustration in the literature of both. 

Between such elements there could be no deep or lasting peace, least 
of all when the Jews were so seething with Messianic expectations that 
even the Gentiles had come to believe that some one from the East was 
to be Master of the World. The Romans afterwards explained this 
prophecy as applicable to Tespasian; but Suetonius tells us that the 
Jewish revolt was due to their understanding it in a Messianic sense. ^ 
The air, too, was full of prodigies. A great writer has said that the 
most terrible convulsions of nature have often synchronised with the 
political catastrophes.^ However this may be, it is certain that events 
are often influenced by the effect produced on the imagination by 
strange portents or uncommon appearances. The tension of men’s 
minds among the heathen made them notice or imagine all sorts of 
prodigious births, storms, inundations, comets, showers of blood, earth- 
quakes, strange effects of lightning, abnormal growths of trees, streams 
of meteorites.® In Jerusalem men told how, at the Passover of A.D. 65, 
a mysterious light had gleamed for three hours at midnight in the 
Holiest Place ; how the enormous gates of brass, which it required tlie 
exertions of twenty men to move, had opened of themselves, and could 
not be closed ; how, at Pentecost, the priests had heard sounds as of 
departing deities, who said to each other, “ Let us depart hence how 

“ Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In rank and squadron, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood.” 

Every one,” says Renan, “dreamed of presages; the apocalyptic 
colour of the Jewish imagination tinged everything with an aureole 
of blood.” 

It seems to have been the wicked object of Gossius Plorus — the last 
of the Procurators of Judaea — ^to bring these elements of rebellion to a 

1 Bavcb Kama, f. 113, 6; Sanlted^'in, f. 59, a; Sopherim, 15 ; Rosh Hashanah, f. 2.^, a. 
Tliese, and other similar passages, may be seen translated in Dr. McCaid’s Old Paiha, 
Hershon’s Treasures of the Talmud, etc. 

2 The following three are attached to each other — proselytes, slaves, and ravens” 
{PesacMm, f. 113, h). Rabbi Chelbo said, “ Proselytes are as injurious to Israel as the 
scab ” (see my Life of St Paul, i. 666). 

Suet. Vesp. 4. “ Percrebuemt Oriente to to vetus et constans opinio esse in fatis ut 

€0 tempore Judoil profecti rerum potirentur. Judaci ad se trahentes rebollarunt ” (Jos. 
jS. J. Vi. 5, § 4 ; Tac. Hist v. 13b 

4 Niebuhr. ^ Suet. Vesp. 5. 

® Jos. J. ii. 22, § 1 1 vi. 5, § 21 ; Taa JS, v. 13, and in the Talmnd. 
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head.^ Though he owed his appointment to the friendship of his wife, 
Cleopatra, with Poppsea, who, if not a prosel3d;e, was very favourable to 
the Jews, it seems as if he took every step with the intention of escaping 
from legal enquiries into his own administration, by maddening the 
Jews into acts which the Pomans would regard as irreparably criminaL 
The legions of Palestine were not purely Poman. They were recruited 
from the dregs of the provincials, especially from the Syrians of Caesarea 
and the Samaritans of Sebaste, two places in which the Jews were 
regarded with special antipathy.^ At Caesarea the population was half 
Jewish, half Greek and Syrian. Nothing but the Poman authority 
prevented these hostile nationalities from flying at each other’s throats. 
In A.D. 66 Nei'o settled their rivalries by giving the precedence to the 
Greeks and Syrians. A Greek immediately built a wall so close to the 
Jewish synagogue that the Jews had hardly room to pass. The young 
Jews assaulted the workmen, and John, a Jewish publican, gave Florus 
the immense bribe of eight talents to prohibit the continuance of the 
building. Plorus accepted the money, and, without taking any step, 
went to Sebaste. The next day, being the Sabbath, some worthless 
Greek, in order to insult the J ews, turned up an earthen pot near the 
door of the synagogue, and began to sacriflce birds upon the bottom of 
it. This was intended to be a parody on Lev. xiv. 4, 5, and therefore 
an allusion to the old calumny that the Jews were a nation of lepers.® 
The Jews flew to arms, and since the Poman Master of the Horse 
could not quell the tumult, they carried off their sacred books to 
Narbata. '^^en John and twelve of the leading Jews went to Sebaste 
to complain to Plorus, he threw them into prison. As though this was 
not enough, he sent to Jerusalem, and demanded seventeen talents from 
the Corban treasury for the use of the Emperor. This was more than 
the Jews could tolerate. They not only refused the demand, but 
heaped reproaches upon the Procurator. He set out for Jerusalem, with 
a body of horse and foot, to enforce his requisition ; and when the 
people came forth to pay him the customary compliment of receiving 
him with a shout of joy, he ordered his cavalry to drive them back 
into the city. Next day, with outrageous insolence, he refused every 
apology which was offered him, demanded the surrender of those who 
had reproached him, and scourged and crucified some of the Jewish 
publicans, though they held the rank of Poman knights. In these 
disturbances 3,600 Jews were slain. Even then the chief citizens tried 
to calm the people, and to hush the voice of their natural lamentations. 
But Plorus now bade them all go out and welcome with a shout of joy 
two cohorts which were advancing from Osesarea. To these cohorts he 

1 “ Duravit tamen paticntia Judaeis usque ad Gess. Florum .... sub eo bellum 
ortum” (Tac. Jff. v. 10). 

2 “Ekron shall bo rooted up” (Zeph. ii. 4). ‘‘This is Osesarea, the daughter of 
Edom (Koine) ” {Mcgillah, f. 6, a). 

Spe Jos. c. Apion. i. ; Tac. S, v. 4. 
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had given the brutal order not to return the shout, and to fall on the 
Jews, sword in hand, if they showed any signs of dissatisfaction. A 
tumult naturally arose, and many of the defenceless Jews were mas- 
sacred or crushed to death. Next day the people were in open revolt. 
They drove back Morus from the Temple into Antonia, and demolished 
the covered way, down which it had been the custom of the Homan 
soldiers to rush when any disturbance arose in the Temple. After these 
acts pardon was impossible, and Floras, having effected his infamous 
purpose, retired to Caesarea, leaving only a single cohort in the Castle of 
Antonia. 

The principal Jews, with the Queen Berenice, then went to complain 
of Floras to Cestius Gallus, the Legate of Syria. He sent Neapolitanus 
and Agrippa to Jerusalem to make enquiries, and Agrippa sincerely 
tried to save the people from rebellion. They wex’e willing to make 
every concession except that of continuing to obey Floras. When 
Agrippa urged them to do this, they pelted him with stones, and drove 
him from the city. 

The revolt continued. Though occasioned by the tyranny of Floras, 
it was inspired by Messianic hopes. ^ The strong fortress of Masada was 
seized by the Zealots,^ and the Homan garrison was put to the sword. 
Fleazar, captain of the Temple, refused to permit any sacrifices for the 
Emperor. The loyal party, aided by 3,000 Batanean horsemen, sent 
them by Agrippa, could only command the upper city, and this was 
stormed after a few days by the Zealots and Sicarii, who burnt the 
palaces of Agrippa, Berenice, and the High Priest Ananias. Two days 
after — on July 5, a.d. 66 — they took the tower of Antonia, and though 
they had sworn to let the Homan garrison depart, they massacred the 
whole cohort with the exception of their head centurion, Metilius, who 
basely purchased his life by accepting circumcision. The High Priest 
Ananias was dragged out of his place of concealment, a sejwy ' of the 
Asmonaean Palace, and was murdered. By the end of September, 66, 
Jerusalem was in the hands of the rebels. The Homans in the strong 
fortress of Machserus capitulated. Cypros was taken. In five months 
the whole of Palestine — Judaea, Peraea, Galilee, and even Idumaea — was 
in open rebellion against the Homan Empire. 

Then began that internecine war of races — ^that horrible epidemic 
of massacre” — which is unparalleled in the ♦whole of history. The 
rebellion faded chiefly because of the hatred with which the Jews liad 
inspired the Syrians. In Caesarea the Greeks and Syrians attacked the 
Jews, and massacred them to the number of 20,000 ; while Florus 
seized the few that had escaped, and sent them to the galleys. The 

1 Jos. JS. J. vi. 6, § 4. Josephus and Tacitus are almost our sole authorities for the 
history of the revolt. Gratz {Gesch. d. Juden. iii. 331 — 414) and Derenbourjj {Htst. de 
Tal. 255—302) add a few particulars gleaned from the Talmud. 

® The Zealots {Eannalm) were the fiercest and most unscrupulously reckless of 
the national party. They were chiefly Galilaeaus. Simon the Apostle was a Kananite — 
i.A, a Zealot. 
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Jews avenged themselves by massav^ring the Syrians in Philadelphia, 
Heshbon, Gerasa, Pella, Scythopolis, and other towns ; and by laying 
waste with sword and fire every city and village which they could seize 
in Decapolis, Gaulonitis, Samaria, and the maritime plain. The Syrians 
took fearful reprisals at Ascalon, Ptolemais, Tyre, Hippo, and Gadara. 
The madness spread even to Alexandria. The Prsefect at that time was 
the apostate Jew, Tiberius Alexander, a nephew of Philo. The quarrel 
broke out when the population were assembled in the huge wooden 
amphitheatre. Insulted by the Gi'eeks, the Jews hurled stones at their 
adversaries, and seized torches to set fire to the amphitheatre, and 
involve the whole population in destruction. Unable to stop them in 
any other way, Tiberius let loose 17,000 soldiers upon them, and 50,000 
Jews were slain. Before the year was ended, there was another horrible 
plot of massacre at Damascus, and 10,000 Jews, unarmed and defence- 
less, were shamefully butchered by their fellow-citizens. Early in the 
next year, the streets of Antioch also were deluged with Jewish blood. 

Cestius Gallus now marched southward with Agrippa, at the head 
of a considerable force, to quell the rebellion. Conflagration and 
massacre marked his path. Zabulon, Joppa, Narbatene, Mount 
Asamon, Lydda, were the scenes of various tragedies. In October he 
arrived at Gibeon. Though it was the Sabbath, the Jews, with whom 
intense zeal supplied the place of skill and discipline, rushed to en- 
counter him, and killed 515 men, with the loss of only twenty-two on 
their own side, while the rear of the Homans was harassed by Simon 
Bar Giora. Of the ambassadors sent by Agrippa to appeal to the J ews, 
one was killed, the other wounded. All hope of peace being now at an 
end, on October 30, Cestius advanced to Scopus, at the noi’th of J eru- 
salem, seized Bezetha, fired the timber market, and drove the rebels 
within the second wall. If he had shown the least courage and reso- 
lution, he might now without difl&culty have taken the city by assault, 
and ended the war, for large numbers of the peaceful citizens were ready 
to open the gates to him. His irresolution and cowardice frustrated 
their plans. Even when he was on the verge of success, he so 
unaccountably sounded a retreat, that the Zealots, in a fury of reviving 
hope, chased him first to Scopus, thence to Gibeon, and finally inflicted 
upon him a desperate defeat at the famous path of Bethhoron, over which, 
in old days, Joshua had uplifted his spear to bid the sun stand still 
upon Gibeon, and thou 'moon in the valley of Ajalon.'^ Cestius left 
5,300 footmen and 380 horsemen dead upon the field, lost an eagle, 
and, flying to Antipatiis, left behind him the military engines which the 
Jews afterwards turned to such good account against the besiegers of 
J erusalem. The sheep, as in the Book of Enoch, were now aimed to 
do battle against the wolves. The Legate died soon after, weary of a 
life which had suffered, so severe a shame. 

The defeat of Cestius took place in bTovember, 66. When the news 
of it reached Nero in Greece, even the supreme fully and disgrace of his 
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daily proceedings did not prevent him from realising the gravity of the 
crisis. He saw that an able general was necessary to recover the 
country, which he had been taught by soothsayers to regard as his future 
Empire.^ He had such a general in Vespasian, whose humble origin 
and plebeian surroundings secured tim from jealousy. Vespasian was 
then in disgrace, for having gone to sleep or yawned while Nero was 
singing. When the messenger came to announce his elevation to the 
post of commander-in-chief of the Judsean legions, Vespasian thought 
that he was the bearer of a death-warrant from the imperial bujSfoon. 
But accepting the proffered command, he at once took vigorous 
measures, and was ably seconded by Titus, his son. 

Meanwhile — though it was clear from the first that the revolt was 
foredoomed to defeat, and that the rebels would drag nation and city 
and Temple to destruction — even serious citizens were swept away by 
the tide of frenzied enthusiasm. They may have thought that the only 
way to control the revolt was to range themselves at the head of it. 
The city was placed under the younger Hanan and Joseph Ben Gorion. 
The country was divided into military districts. Gamala and Galilee 
were assigned to the protection of the historian J osephus. 

It was on him, and the forces under liis command, that the first 
shock of battle fell. Vespasian had formed the plan of conquering the 
country in detail, and of driving the defeated population southwards in 
disorderly masses towards Jerusalem, where he hoped that famine would 
expedite the work of war. He started from Antioch in March, a.d. 67. 
Then once more began the bath of blood for the hapless race. J osephus, 
though he displayed both genius and courage, and was the nominal 
general of more than 100,000 young men,” was hindered by want of 
cavalry, and hampered by the rashness, treachery, and opposition of 
followers, from whom his very life was often in danger. Gadara was 
the first city to fall. There, as well as in the surrounding villages, men, 
women, and children were indiscriminately slain. For forty-six days 
Josephus defended Jotapata. On the forty-seventh it was betrayed. 
Forty thousand Jews had fallen in the siege ; 1,200 were made prisoners; 
the city was committed to the flames. At Ascalon 10,000 Jews were 
slaughtered. At Japha 27,000 were killed, and the women and childi-en 
were sold into slavery. On Mount Gerizim many Samaritans perished 
of thirst, and 11,600 fell before the soldiers of Celearis. At Joppa, 
8,400 had been slain by Cestius and the city burnt. But a number of 
fugitives had ensconced themselves in the ruins, and were living by 
pii-acy and brigandage. These Jews fled to their ships before the 
advance of the Boman soldiers. Next morning a storm burst on them, 
and, after a frightful scene of despair, 4,200 were drowned, and their 

1 Suet. (ATer. 40) : “ Spoponderant tamen quidam destitute ei ordinationom Oriontis, 
nonnuUi uominatim rcgnum Hiei'omlijmorum” 

- So he says (A J. ii. 20, § 6) ; hiit perhaiis uis numbers would boar dividing by ten 
and his items (tti. § 8) seem only to amount to 65,350, 
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corpses were washed upon the shore. Tarichese was a strongly-fortified 
city on the shores of Lake Tiberias. It was taken by Titus, and 6,000 
Jews dyed with their blood the waters of that cryst^ sea. Titus had 
promised safety to the inhabitants, but in spite of this 2,200 of the 
aged and the young were massacred in the Gymnasium ; 6,000 of the 
strongest were sent to Nero to dig through the Isthmus of Coiinth ; 
and 30,400 citizens of this and neighbouring cities, including some 
whom Yespasian had given to Agrippa, were sold as slaves. 

After this dreadful experience, nearly the whole district submitted 
to the conqueror. Gamala, however, still resisted. It was deemed im- 
pregnable by its citizens, since it was built at the top of a mountain, 
accessible only by one path, which was intersected by a deep ditch. 
Agrippa besieged it for seven months in vain. Then Yespasian invested 
it. Pressed by hunger, of which many died, some of the citizens climbed 
down the precipice, or escaped through the sewers. At last, aided by a 
storm, the Eomans took it on October 23, a.d. 67. Once more there 
was a fearful slaughter. Two women alone escaped ; 4,000 were slain 
in the defence ; 5,000 fiung themselves down the precipices ; all the rest 
— even the women and children — ^were cut to pieces or thrown down the 
rocks. 

Mount Tabor, which Josephus had fortified, still held out. Placidus 
drew away some of its defenders by a feigned flight, and the rest were 
driven to surrender from want of water. We are not informed of tlie 
number of the slain. 

Giscala, the native city of the Zealot John, was the last to succumb. 
John fled from it with his adherents, and in the pursuit of them by the 
troops of Titus, 6,000 women and children were slain. 

After this the Eoman generals led their troops into winter quarters, 
postponing the siege of Jerusalem till the following year. But this 
respite brought no peace to the miserable and polluted city. John of 
Giscala, escaping to Jerusalem, excused his flight by saying that it was 
not worthwhile to defend other cities so long as the Jews possessed such 
a stronghold as J erusalem, which the Eomans, unless they made them- 
selves wings, could never reach. By such boastmgs he fired the audacity 
of the young and the fanatical Brigandage increased on all sides, and 
the Zealots were guilty of such atrocities that many preferred to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the Eomans. By night and by day, openly 
and in secret, murder, pillage, and every form of crime raged in the Holy 
City. The rich and noble were seized in multitudes on the false charge 
of treachery, and were put to death, partly to get of thmr authority, 
partly to plunder their goods. For the purpose of humiliating the 
priests, it was pretended that the High Priest ought to be chosen by lot, 
and they thrust into the venerable office a poor peasant who was totally 
ignorant of the necessary duties. Hanan the Younger, a man of great 
courage and of high authority, because he and his family had long been 
the wealthiest and most eminent of the High Priests, made one more 
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attempt to rouse the wretched citizens against this brutal tyranny, 
which, in the name of religion and patriotism, was guilty of tlie most 
awful crimes. To the last, and to the utmost of his power, he was true 
to the traditional policy of his house, which was so to act that the 
Komans might not come and take away their place and nation.”^ It 
was for this reason only that he had so far yielded as to give an appa- 
rent sanction to the revolt. But he was as little able to stay the shocks 
of the subsequent earthquake as Mirabeau or Lafayette to stem the 
course of the French Bevolution. When these tremendous outbreaks 
have fairly begun, their issues always belong to the most violent. 
The Zealots were the Montagnards of the Jewish revolt. John of 
Giscala, while he swore a most solemn oath that he was faithful to 
the party of moderation, betrayed all their plans to the Zealots. A 
combat ensued, in which the party of Hanan succeeded in driving the 
Zealots into the inner courts of the Temple. Then, at the instigation 
of John, the Zealots introduced 3,000 Idumeans into the city, by sawing 
through the bars of the city gates, on a night of such violent storm that 
they were not heard or suspected. The Idumeans, once admitted, began 
to massacre the people. When their presence was discovered, a wild 
wail of terror rang through the night, and many of Hanan’s party flung 
themselves in despair from the walls and porticos of the Temple. The 
massacre was continued in the city. Zealots and Idumeans scourged 
and tortured the most eminent citizens, and murdered the wealthy 
Zachariah, the son of Baruch, under circumstances of peculiar brutality. '■* 
They not only killed Hanan the Younger, and J csus son of Gamala, but, 
with unheard-of ruthlessness, stripped naked the bodies of these vener- 
able priests, and flung them forth unburied to be devoured by dogs and 
jackals. 

The scenes enacted at Jerusalem during this year, a.d. 68, and the 
year following, may perhaps be faintly paralleled by the worst orgies of 
the Eeign of Terror, but far exceeded them in stark and irredeemable 
wickedness. The Idumeans, says Josephus, fell upon the people as a 
flock of profane animals, and cut their throats.” It was not long before 
they were so gorged with plunder, so sated with blood, so sick of their 
own brutalities, that with a qualm of self-disgust they expressed repent- 
ance, opened the prisons which they had themselves filled, and leaving 
the city, joined Simon, the son of Giora. But the Zealots did not pause 
for a moment in their work of horror. They murdered Gorion, and 
Niger of Perea, and every noble citizen that was left. They sold to the 
rich permission to fly, and murdered all who attempted to escape without 
bribing them. Yespasian and his soldiers were glad to look on and see 

^ John xi. 48 — 60; xviii 14. Josephus, with his usual untrustworthiness where he 
had any purpose to serve, directly contradicts himself as to the character of Hanan 
{£, J. iv. 3, § 7 ; Vit 39). 

2 In. Matt, xxiii. 35, “Son of Barachias,” is probably an ancient but mistaken gloss 
(see my Life of Christ, ii. p. 246, n.}. 
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these infatuated wretches do the work of their E-oman enemies. Mercy 
seemed to be dead. All the streets of the city, all the roads about the 
city, were heaped with unbuiied corpses, which putrefied in the sun. 
Brigands and sicarii raged uncontrolled, and the Zealots, who had seized 
Masada, attacked the town of Engedi, murdered more than 700 women 
and children, pillaged the town, and terrorised the whole coast of the 
Dead Sea. 

Such was the state of things when the campaign reopened in the 
spring of 68. The first task of Vespasian was to seize Gadara. At 
Bethennabris there was another slaughter. Placidus pursued the 
fugitive Jews to Jericho. It happened that at this time the Jordan was 
in flood. Such mtdtitudes were drowned that the river and the Dead 
Sea were filled with corpses, as the Sea of Galilee had been after the 
siege of Tarichea. Thirteen thousand were left dead upon the field ; 
2,200 were taken prisoners. Every other Perean town which offered 
resistance was taken. Those who took refuge in boats on the Dead Sea 
were chased and slain. On the eastern bank of the Jordan, Machserus 
alone remained in the hands of the rebels. 

The reader may now understand something of the force of the expres- 
sion in the Apocalypse, that when the vintage of the land was trodden, 
the blood without the city rolled in a torrent, bridle-deep, for a distance 
of 1,600 furlongs,^ The length of the Holy Land, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, is 139 miles ; but over a still lai'ger area, from Tyre — nay, even 
from Damascus — ^in the north, to Engedi in the south, the whole country 
had been scathed with fire and drowned in blood. The expression of the 
Seer would hardly seem an hyperbole to one who had seen the foul red 
stains which had polluted the silver Lake of Gennesareth; the Jordan 
choked with putrefying corpses; even the waves of the Dead Sea 
rendered loathlier than their wont with the carcases of the countless 
slain. Ho one could witness, no one could think of those unsparing 
massacres without having his eyes dimmed, as it were, with a mist of 
blood. “ Eor seven years,” says the Talmud, “ did the nations of the 
world cultivate their vineyards with no other manure than the blood of 
Israel” ^ 

But in truth when we read the Jewish annals of these years, we 
never seem to have reached the cumulus of horrors. It was in vain 
that — even after he seemed to have drawn round Jerusalem his ‘‘ circle 
of extermination ” — Vespasian was called away from the scene. He 
arrived at Jericho on June 3, A.©. 68, but his attention was at once 
diverted into an entirely different direction, Vindex revolted from 
Hero on March 15 ; Galba on April 3 ; the Praetorians revolted on 
June 8; on June 9 Hero committed suicide. Vespasian had been 
flattered by dreams and prognostications of future Empire, to which his 
ears were always open. Up to this time, however, he had not com 


1 Bev. xiv. 19, 20. 


2 Gittin, f. 67 a. 
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mitted Mmself, and lie now sent Titus with Agrippa to salute Galba as 
his legitimate Emperor. Before they arrived, the news came that on 
January 2, A.D. 69, Yitellius had been proclaimed Emperor by the 
legions of Germany, and that on January 15 Galba had been murdered, 
and Otho proclaimed by the Praetorians. Yespasian was not prepared 
to acknowledge either Otho or Yitellius. He paused in his warlike 
operations to watch the course of events. But the doomed and 
miserable land, and the yet more doomed and miserable city, were 
far from profiting by this respite. It seemed as if the Zealots were now 
drunken with blood and fury. Simon, son of Giora, had got together 
an army of slaves and cut-throats, and was spreading terror far and 
wide. He conquered the Idumeans, and desolated their country with 
fire and sword. He repelled an attack of the Zealots, and drove them 
back into Jerusalem. When, by a stratagem, they had captured his 
wife, he seized all who came out of the city, cut off their hands, sent 
them back, and threatened to treat every one of the citizens in the 
same way, if his wife were not restored to him. Power was given 
to the mystic rider of the Bed Horse, says St. John, “ to take peace 
from the earth, and that men should slay one another. Civil war 
raged withiu and without the city with such fury, that the Bomans 
almost appeared in the guise of friends. AJl who attempted to fly 
from Simon were murdered by John; all the fugitives of John were 
murdered by Simon. At last, in despair at the tyranny of John, tlie 
people admitted Simon within the walls. The only difference was that 
they had now two tyrants instead of one. John and his Zealots were 
confined to the Temple, and were the fewer in number; but from its 
height and impregnable position they were enabled to make sallies, 
and to hurl down upon their enemies, from the captured engines of the 
Bomans, a perfect hail of missiles. In the incessant collision between 
the hostile factions, all the houses in the neighbourhood of the Temple 
were burnt down. It was surrounded by a chaos of blackened ruins, in 
which unburied corpses bred pestilence in the summer noon. Hot only 
the streets, but even the courts and altar of the Temple constantly 
swam in blood. Priest and pilgrim mingled their blood with their 
sacrifices, smitten down by balistse or catapults as they stood beside tlae 
altar. Their feet were soiled, so that they polluted every comer of 
the holy precincts with steps encrimsoned by the uncleansed pools 
of gore, which told the tale of daily slaughter. Every semblance of 
performing the rites of religion was reduced to the most monstrous 
mockery. It was impossible that men could breathe this reeking 
atmosphere of blood and crime, in which every brain seemed to reel 
with the hideous intoxication, without a total collapse of the moral 
sense. At the very time that the Zealots were representing them- 
selves as the God-protected champions of a cause the most sacred in the 


1 Rev. vi 4. 
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world, they had become so dead to every precept of religion, that, 
putting on the robes and ornaments of women, decking their hair, 
painting underneath their eyes, but cai’rying swords under their gay 
female apparel, they plunged headlong into such nameless obscenities, 
that it seemed as if the city had become not only a slaughter-house, and 
a robbers’ cave, but a very cage of unclean beasts, fit only to be taken 
and destroyed. ‘‘ How is the faithful city become an harlot ! It was 
full of justice! Righteousness lodged in her, but now murderers.”^ 
Very early, amid these scenes of horror, it must have been evident 
to the little Christian community that “the abominable wing that 
maketh desolate”^ was standing in the Holy Place, which was now 
more shamelessly defiled than any shrine of Moloch or Baal Peor. 
Well might they recognise that the city which was known as “the 
Holy, the Hoble,” was “spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, where 
also their Lord was crucified.”® 


Thus horrible was the aspect of the world — politically, morally, 
socially, even physically — during the months in which the Apocalypse 
was written. Physically men seemed to be tormented and terrified 
with catastrophes and portents. “ Besides the manifold changes and 
chances of human affairs,” says Tacitus, “there were prodigies in 
heaven and on earth, the warnings of lightnings, and the presages of 
the future, now joyous, now gloomy, now obscure, now unmistakable. 
For never was it rendered certain by clearer indications, or by more 
deadly massacres of the Roman people, that the gods care nothing for 
our happiness, but do care for our retribution.”^ In Rome a pestilence 
liad carried off tens of thousands of the citizens. A disastrous 
inundation of the Tiber had impeded the march of Otho’s troops, and 
encumbered the roads with ruins.*'’’ In Lydia an encroachment of 
the sea had wrought fearful havoc. In Asia city after city had 
been shattered to the dust by earthquakes.® “The world itself 
is being shaken to pieces,” says Seneca, “and there is universal 
consternation.”^ Comets, eclipses, meteors, parheHons, terrified the 
ignorant, and were themselves the pretexts for imperial cruelties.® 
Auroras tinged the sky with blood. Volcanos seemed, like Vesuvius, 
to be waking to new fury.® Morally^ the state of the Pagan world was 
such as we have seen. It was sunk so low that, in the opinion of 
the Pagan moralists of the Empire, posterity could but imitate and 
could not surpass such a virulence of degradation. The state of the 

1 Isa. i. 21. 2 Dan. ix. 27 ; xi 31 ; xii. 11 ; Matt. xxiv. 15 ; Mark xiii. 14. 

3 Rev. xi. 8. ** Tac. S. i. 3. ® Tac. S, i. 86. 

® Eusebius [Chron. a.D. 17) mentions Epbesus, Magnesia, Sardis, ^gae, Philadelphia, 
Tmolus, Apollonia, Dia, &:c. In the third book of the Sihyllinea (iii. 337 — 366) many 
others are mentioned. 

7 Sen. iToi. Qu. vL 1. ® Suet. iVer. 36, ® Tac. Ann. xv. 22. 
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Jewish, world is revealed alike in the G-ospels, in the Talmud, and 
in the writings of Josephus. It may suffice to quote the opinion of the 
latter that his own generation in Judjea was the wickedest that .the 
world bad seen, and that if the avenging sword of the Romans had not 
smitten Jerusalem with God’s vengeance, the very earth must have 
opened to swallow up her iniquities. Socially, we see how desperate 
was the condition alike of Jews and Pagans, in St. Paul, St. James, 
and Josephus on the one hand, and in Tacitus, Suetonius, and the 
Satirists on the other. Politically, the whole Empire was in a state of 
agitation. That the sacred sun of the J ulii should set in a sea of blood 
seemed an event frightfully ominous, while, owing to the obscurity 
which hung about the death of Nero, and the very small number of 
those who had seen his corpse, and the prophecies which had always 
been current about his complete restoration, not only was there a 
universal belief that he would return, but as early as the end of a.d. 68 
a false Nero gained many adherents, and caused wide-spread alarm. ^ 
The election of Galba by the legions of Spain seemed to divulge a secret 
full of disaster — the fact that an Emperor could be created elsewhere 
than at Rome. Emperor after emperor died by suicide or by the hands 
of assassins. 

<< In outlines dim and vast 
Their fearful shadows cast 

The giant forms of Empires on their way 
To ruin; — one by one 
They tower, and they are gone—*” 

The Romish world and the J ewish world were alike rent by civil - 
war. There were banquets in the reign of Nero at which seven 
emperors and the father of an eighth — for the most part entirely 
unrelated to one another — might have met under the same roof, namely, 
Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and 
the elder Trajan;*^ and five of these, if not six, died violent deaths. 
Every general of the smallest eminence became ambitious to raise 
himself to “the dread summits of Caesarian power.” ^ Yindex, Nym- 
phidius, Galba, Vitellius, Vespasian, Claudius Macerin Africa, Eonteius 
Capito in Germany, Betuus Chilo in Gaul, Obultronius and Cornelius 
Sabinus in Spain, were all seized with the vertigo of this ambition j 
while the generals who helped their various attempts — such as Csecina, 
Valens, Mucianus, Antonius Primus — ^became themselves the objects of 
jealousy and suspicion. More than once the soldiers had serious 
thoughts of murdering all the senators, in order to keep the whole 
government of the world in their own hands. ^ Almost alone among the 
crowd of military chieftains, Virginius stood superior to these dreams 
of usurpation, and when he died peacefully, full of years and honours, 


1 Suet, mr. 40, 57. 

® Sec Menvale, Hist. vi. 374. 


2 Renan, HAnUcJirist, p. 481. 

'* Tac. H. i. 80 ; Dion. Cass. Ixiv. 9. 
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he deserved the proud epitaph which he engraved upon his tomb, that 
he, when Yindex was defeated,^ ‘‘ claimed the Empire not for himself 
but for his country.”-^ The fatal results of consular ambition might be 
seen on the field of Bedriacum. There the very roads were obstructed 
with the mounds of the dead, and the massacre was all the more deadly 
because Homans could not be sold as slaves_, so that no one on either 
side was tempted to pause from slaughter in the hope of booty. After 
a desperate hand-to-hand conflict between Homans and Homans, which 
heaped the fleld with an almost incredible number of the slain,® “ the 
soldiers fell sobbing into one another’s arms, and all denounced in 
common the wickedness of civil war.” Amid portents so threatening 
and scenes so terrible, it is not strange that the hearts of men should 
have been failing them for fear. There had been for many years an all 
but universal impression that the days of Home were numbered. It 
had probably originated from the expectations of Jews and Christians, 
and is found again and again in the Sibylline books.^ In Dion. Cassius 
we read that a proverb was prevalent that when thrice three hundred 
years had passed, or in the beginning of the tenth century since Rome 
was founded, she should perish.® It was even sung as a song in the 
streets, that after thrice three hundred years internal sedition should 
destroy the Homans ; and at a later period, the line “ Last of the 
descendants of AEneas, a matricide shall reign,” was on everybody’s lips. 

Home shall be ruins,” says one of the Sibyllists, writing long before the 
Apocalypse. The calculations of that J ewish form of Kabbalism which 
was known as Gematria — or the substitution of numerical values for 
words — led the writers of the Sibyllines to notice that the numerical 
value of the letters of Home was 948, and they therefore prophesied 
that in that year Home should be destroyed.® They thought that Nero 
would awake from the dead to accomplish this vengeance, and that 
dark blood should mark the track of the Beast.”^ The Sibyls, says 
Lacfcantius, “say openly that Home shall perish, and that by the 
judgment of God.” ® The topic of them all is, in prophetic language, 
“ The burden of Home.” 

And amid all these evils — these multiplied signs of the approaching 
end — the “woes of the Messiah ” afflicted the Church also. Two of the 
greatest cities of the world — Home, the spiritual Babylon; Jerusalem, 
the spiritual Sodom — had drunk deep of the blood of the pi'ophets 
and faints pf Chiist. Nor had the guilt of such murders been confined 

1 “Hie situs est Bufus, pulso qui Yindice quondam, 

Imperium asseruit non sibi sed patriae.’^ — (Plin. JF!p. tl 10.) 

2 Tac. Jff. ii. 44. 

3 Dion. Cassius (Ixiv. 10) mentions the fearful but most improbable total of 400,000 
(TeVeretpe? fxvptdSe^). Tacitus (jBT. ii. 44) calls it a strages. 

^ Omc. SihyU. ii. 15, 19 ; iii. 46—69 ; vii. Ill — 112, etc. 

5 Dion. Cass. Ivii. 18; Ixii. 18. 

« =100 +800 +40 +8—948. {Orac, Sib. viii. 147.) 

7 Xd. 157. ® Lactant. Div. Inst vii. 15. 
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to them. “ Through all the provinces ” it seemed as if Satan had come 
down having great wrabh, as knowing that his time was short. Many a 
nameless martyr in the various cities of the Empire had been added to 
that vast multitude ” who, in the Neronian persecution, had suffered 
their baptism of blood. Yet even persecution from without had not 
secured the Church from the growth of deadly heiesies within. Every 
one of the Apostles had been driven to utter words of sternest warning 
against teachers who, while they called themselves Christians, were 
guilty of worse than heathen wickedness — who turned the grace of God 
into lasciviousness, and made their liberty a cloak for evil lives. Thus 
alike the Jewish and the heathen world, each at the nadir of their 
degradation and impiety, were bent upon the destruction of Christ’s 
little flock j and even into that little flock had intruded many who came 
in sheep’s clothing, though inwardly they were ravening wolves. 


Such were “ the signs of the times ” during the course of these 
awful years in which St. John found himself on the rocky isle “ that is 
called Patmos,” ^ and uttered his prophecies respecting the past, the 
present, and the immediate future. In those prophecies we see the 
aspect of the age as it presented itself to the inspired mind of a Cliristian 
and an Apostle ; and we can compare and contrast it with the aspects 
wliich it presented to heathens like Tacitus and Suetonius, or to Jews 
like J osephus and the authors or interpolators of the Books of Enoch 
and Esdras. It is true that our want of familiarity with Apocalyptic 
symbols which were familiar to the Jewish Christians of that epoch, 
seems at first to give to many of the Apostle’s thoughts an unwonted 
obscurity. But, on the one hand, the obscurity does not affect those 
elements of the book which we at once feel to be of the most eternal 
import ; and on the other, we are only left in the dark about minor 
d(itails which have found no distinct record in history. Let any student 
compare the symbols of the Apocalypse with those of Joel, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel; let him then see how those symbols 
are applied by the almost contemporaiy Aviiters of such J ewish 
Apocalypses as the Book of Enoch, the Eourth Book of Esdras, and the 
Yision of Baruch ; let him meditate on the conditions of the age in the 
particulars which we have just been passing in review ; lastly, let him 
bear in mind the luminous principle that the Apocalypse is a stormy 
comment upon the great discourse of our Lord on Olivet, as it was 
being interpreted by the signs of the times, and he will read the Yision 
of the Apostle with a freshness of interest and a clearness of appre- 
hension such as he may never previously have enjoyed. He will then 
see in it, from first to last, the words Maran atha 1 the Lord comethl” 

1 The expression militates against the notion of Eenan, that Patmos was at this time 
populous and well known. 
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He ■will recognise that the contemplated Coining was first fulfilled in 
T.he catastrophe which closed the Jewish dispensation, and the inaugura- 
tion of the last age of the world. He will find that the Apocalypse is 
what it professes to be — an inspired outline of contemporary history, 
and of the events to which the sixth decade of the first century gave 
immediate rise. He will read in it the tremendous counter-manifesto 
of a Christian Seer against the bloodstained triuniph of imperial 
heathendom ; a psean and a prophecy over the ashes of the martyrs ; 

the thundering reverberation of a mighty spirit,’’ struck by the fierce 
plectrum of the Heronian persecution, and answering in impassioned 
music which, like many of David’s Psalms, dies away into the language 
of rapturous hope. 

And thus we shall strive to overcome that spiiit of dislike to the 
Kevelation of St. John which has existed in so many ages. We have 
already seen that this dislike existed among the Alogi,^ and that it finds 
expression in the remains of the Presbyter Gains, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, and Eusebius of Caesarea. In later ages the disinclination to 
accept its authenticity found more or less open expression in the 
writings of Erasmus, Calvin, Zwingli, Luther, CEcolampadius, Bucer, 
Carlstadt, as well as in those of Scaliger, Lowth, Schleiermacher, 
Goethe, and many others. This alienation from the book arose in the 
ancient Church from the abuse of it by the fanaticism and narrowness 
of the Chiliasts ; in the modem Church from the Hellenic taste which 
took offence at its Judaic imagery, and from the discredit which it has 
suffered at the hands of rash, uncharitable, and half-educated inter- 
pretera Even the most reverent inquu-ers have pronounced it to be 
unintelligible.^ Such views of it can only be removed by a reasonable, 
a charitable, and — at least within broad limits — a certain exegesis. 

1 The Alogi were those who rejected the doctrine of the Logos, and therefore the 
writings of St. John. The name of this obscure sect, which had its headquarters at 
Thyatira, seems to have been invented by Epiphanius : — errel ovv tov Aoyov ov Sexovrat . . . 
aAoyot Kki]6ricrovrai {Hacr. li. 3). They attributed the Apocalypse to Cerinthus, declaring 
that a book about seals, trumpets, etc., was unworthy of an Apostle, and saying that he 
addressed a Church in Thyatira, when there was no Church in Thyatira. 

2 Dionysius of Alexandria says that the Alogi spoke with positive scorn (xkevd^ovre^} 

of the Apocalypse, and that some, before his day, not only rejected it, but criticised it 
chapter by chapter to demonstrate its illogical character, and denied that it could be a 
Revelation, seeing that it had been covered with so dense a veil of non-intelligibility. 
They, like Gains, attributed it to Cerinthus. Junilius tells us that the Eastern Church 
had great doubts about it. “ Fateor multa me in ^us dictis saepissime legendo sd'utatum 
esse says Primasius, even in the sixth century. St. Gregory of Nyssa 

{Ojyp. ii. 44, ed. Paris) quotes from the Apocalypse as a writing of St. John, Iv diroKpvcfiOL^ 
... Si alvtyjtxaro? AeyovTos, but this exi^ression does not necessarily mean that he regarded 
it as deutero-canonical. Jerome, in the fourth century, said that the book had as many 
mysteries as words (Ep. liii. ad Paulinum), and Augustine admitted that it was full of 
obscurities, due in part to its repetition of the same events with different symbols, and in 
part to the absence-of definitive clues. “ Ft in hoc quidem lihro obscure multa. dicantur 
- . . etpauca in eo sunt ex quorum manifestation-e indagentur caetera cum labor e, maxime 
quia sic eadem multis modis repetit^^ (Aug. JDe Civ. Dei, xx. 17). Nicolaus Collado 
{MetheduSj 1584) dwells on the same peculiarity (see Dusterdieck, p. 17)- Apoccdypsim 
fateorme nescire expanere juxta sensum literal em ; exponat cui Dcus concessit , wrote 
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For if indeed the Apocalypse were the kind of treatise which it has 
become in the hands of controversialists from the Abbot J oachim down- 
wards — if it were a synopsis of anticipated Church history, ringing 
with the most vehement anathemas of sectarian hatred, and yet 
shrouded in such ambiguity that every successive interpreter has a new 
scheme for its elucidation — if it were a book in which only Protestants 
could take delight because it is supposed to express the intensest spirit 
of denunciation against the errors of a Church which, whatever may be 
its errors, is still a sister Church — then it might be excusable if the 
spirits of those who seek peace and ensue it, and who look on brotherly 
love between Christians as the crown of virtue and the test of true 
religion, should turn away from the book with a sense of perplexity and 
weariness. They could never gain much comfort and edification from 
any pulpit in which 

“ A loud-tongued pulpiteer. 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men, 

Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her creed. 

For sidewise up he flung his arms, and shrieked 
‘ Thus, thus with violence,’ as though he held 
The Apocalyptic millstone, and himself 
Were that great Angel — ‘ thus with violence 
Shall Babylon he thrown into the sea. 

Then comes the end.’ 

There are few of us who would find much music in such “loud- 
tongued anti-Bahylonianisms ” as these. The blind fumes of party 
hatied can only distract and lead astray. The spirit of the Inquisition, 
even when it is found in Protestants, is essentially anti-Christian. 
It is a scorpion-locust out of the abyss But when we put our- 
selves in the position of the Seer, and grasp the clues to his 
meaning which he has himself furnished — when we accept his own 
assurance that he is mainly dealing with events which were on the 
immediate horizon — ^when, lastly, we discount the Oriental hyper- 
boles which, in fact, cease to be hyperbolical if they be understood 
in their normal usage, then for the fii-st time we begui to understand 

Cardmal Ca 3 etan {Opp v. 401). Zwingli said ho took no account of it : “ Dann es nit 
ein Uhlish Buck ist ” ( Werke, ii. 169). Tyndale wrote no preface to the Apocalypse 
Luther calls it “a dumb prophecy” He says, Mein O-eist kann sich^ in dots Buck 
nwht stricken, und ut mir Ursach genvtg dass ich sein nicht hoch ackte doss ChristUH 
darinnm weder gelehrt nach et'kannt wivdJ*^ Giavina says, “ Mihi tota Apocalypsis valde 
ohscura, videtur, et tails cvjus explicatio citra pericvXum vwt> queat tentari. ” Quite recent 
commentators have held similar language. “ Ein Buck von dem man gauze Oapitel nach 
Ansdruckiinq von eimgen Tropfen saft als leere Schalen hevsevte-leqen mws” (De Wetto) 
“ No book of the New Testament has so defied all attempts to settle its interpretation ” 
(Bloomfield). I cannot pretend to explain the book ; I do not understand it ” (Adam 
Clarke). ** No solution has ever been given of this part of the prophecy” (Alford) 
Deutero-kanomsche Bigmtat kommt ihr zu, ah&i nicht weniger ” (Dusterdieck) 

1 Tennyson {Sea Breams). “ Totum Imnc hbrum . . spectare ^aecipue ad des- 
cnbendam tyranni^m spintualem Boimni papatus et totius clem ^us ” (Nic. Collado, ap, 
Buflterdiock, p. 48), 
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the Apocalypse in all its passion and grandeur, as it was understood by 
those for whom it was written. We no longer expect to find in it the 
Saracen conquests, or the Waldenses, or the French devolution, or “the 
rise of Tractarianism.” We are soothed by its heavenly consolations 
and inspired by its inextinguishable hopes. When read in the light of 
events then contemporary, it rolls with all its thunder and burns with 
all its fires. Over the guilt of Jerusalem, over the guilt of dome, 
it hurls the prophecy of inevitable doom. Around the diadem of Nero 
and the hydra-heads of Paganism in its hour of tyranny and triumph it 
flashes the sure wrath of heaven.^ But, like all prophecy, it has 
“ springing and germinal developments.” It is the defiance uttered by 
true Christianity for all time against the tortures, the legions, the 
amphitheatres, the fagots, the prisons, the thumbscrews, the falsehoods, 
the inquisitions of that demoniac spirit of persecuting intolerance, 
which, whether it uses the asp-poison of slander or the sword of murder, 
is never so irreligious as when it vaunts its zeal for God. Though he 
wrote in the hour of seeming ruin, such is the passionate intensity 
with which the Seer pours forth the language of victory, that it seems 
as though the hand which he has dipped in the blood of the martyrs 
flames like a torch as he uplifts it in appeal to the avenging heavens. 
And since the truths which he utters become needful at the recurrence 
of every similar crisis — and most of all when the execrable weapons of 
tyranny are grasped by the reckless hands of sectarian bitterness — the 
Apocalypse has ever been dearest to God’s true saints at the hour of 
their deepest trials. It ceases then to be a great silent sphinx, reading 
its eternal riddle at the gate of Scripture, and devouring those who fail 
to answer it ; it becomes a series of glorious pictures, wherein “ are set 
forth the rise, the visible existence, and the general future of Christ’s 
kingdom, in figures and similitudes of His First Coming, to terrify and 
to console.”* 

There have been three great schools of Apocalyptic interpretation : — 

1. The Prseterists, who regard the book as having been mainly fulfilled. 

2. The Futurists, who refer it to events which are still wholly future. 

3. The Continuous-Historical Interpreters, who see in it an outline 
of Christian history from the days of St. John down to the End of 
all things. The second of these schools — the Futurists — has always 

"^1 The use of the word “ diadem ” of the Roman Emperor in this book is made much 
of by the commentators, who try to overthrow the sure results of recent exegesis. They 
urge that Caligula alone of the Caesars ever attempted to wear a diadem, as distinguished 
from a crown or wreath ; that Julius Caesar refused a diadem ; that Sulpicius Severus is 
mistaken when he describes Vespasian as wearing one; and that the first Emperor who 
boldly assumed this badge of Oriental autocracy — a pui-ple silken fillet, embroidered 
with pearls — was Diocletian. Meanwhile this imposing array of arguments crumbles at 
a touch. When Antony offered the diadem to Julius, he betrayed the secret as to the 
real character of Imperial power. Orientals in the provinces both thought and spoke of 
the Emperors as “ E^ngs,” though such a name would have horrified the Romans ; but 
Oriental kings wor^ diadems, and therefore the Oriental symbol of the Roman Emperor 
was the diadem, ^ Herder. 
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been numerically small, and at present may be said to be non-existent. 
The school of Historical Interpreters was founded by the A])bot 
Joachim early in the 13th century, and was specially floxuishiiig in the 
first fifty years of the present century.^ The views of the Prseterists 
have been adopted, with various shades of modification, by Grotius, 
Hammond, Le Clerc, Bossuet, Eichhorn, Hug, Wetstein, Ewald, 
Herder, Zullig, Bleek, De Wette, Liicke, Moses Stuart, Davidson, 
Yolkmar, Krenkel, Diisterdieck, Kenan, and almost the whole school of 
modern German critics and interpreters. It has been usual to say that 
the Spanish Jesuit Alcasar, in his Yestigatio arcani semus in ApoGahj2^si 
(1614), was the founder of the Prseterist School, and it certainly seems 
as if to him must be assigned the credit of having first clearly enunciated 
the natural view that the Apocalypse, like all other Apocalypses of the 
time, describes events nearly contemporaneous, and is meant to shadow 
forth the triumph of the Church in the struggle first with Judaism and 
then with Heathendom. But to me it seems that the founder of the 
Prjeterist School is none other than St. John himself. For he records 
the Christ as saying to him when he was in the Spirit, “ Write the 
things which thou sawest, and the things which are, and the thiiigs 
wMch are about .to happen (p. fx4\Kei yivcadai) after these things?’ ISfo 
l^guage surely could more cTeaHy define the bearing of the Apocalypse. 
It is meant to describe the contemporary state of things in the Church 
and the world, and the events which were to follow in immediate 
sequence. If the Historical School can strain the latter words into an 
indication that we are (contrary to all analogy) to have a symbolic and 
unintelligible sketch of many centuries, the Prseterist School may at any 
rate apply these words, S elfflv, “the things which are,” to vindicate 
the application of a large part of the Apocalypse to events nearly 
contemporary, while they also give the natural meaning to the sub- 
sequent clause by understanding it* of events which were then on the 
horizon. The Seer emphatically says that the future events which 
he has to foreshadow will occur speedily (cV rdx^hY recurrent 

burden of his whole book is the nearness of the Advent (d Katphs €yyvs). 
Language is simply meaningless if it is to be so manipulated by every 
successive commentator as to make the words “speedily” and “near” 

* Ttere are two schools of the interpreters who make the Apocalypse a prophecy of 
all Christian history. The school of Bcngel, Vitringa, Elliott, etc., make it mainly a 
history of the Church, Another school regards it more generally, and less specifically, as 
an outline of Epochs of the History of the world and the great forces which shape it into 
a Kingdom of God. To this latter school belong Hengstenberg, Ebrard, Auberlcn, etc. 

2 Comp. Taxi> (Rev. ii. 6, 16 ; iii. 11 ; xi. 14 ; xxii. 20). It is curious to see with what 
extraordinary ease commentators exj^lain the iicrfectly simple and ambiguous expression 
“ speedily ” (ev Taxet), to mean any length of time which they may choose to demand. 
The word in Matt. xxiv. 29, has been subject to similar handling, in 

which indeed all Scripture exegesis abounds. The failure to see that the Fall of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the Mosaic Dispensation was a “ Second Advent ” — and ilie Second 
Advent contemplated in many of the Hew Testament prophecies— has led to a multitude 
of errors. 
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imply any number of centuries of delay. The Prseterist method of 
interpretation does not, however, interfere with that view of prophecy 
which was so well defined by Dr. Arnold. This is the view of those 
who have been called the “spiritual” interpreters. It admits of the 
analogical application of prophecy to conditions which, in the cycles of 
history, bear a close resemblance to each other. It applies to all times the 
principles originally laid down with reference to events which were being 
then enacted, and starts with the axiom of Bacon, that divine prophecies 
have steps and grades of fulfilment through divers ages.^ All that 
is really valuable in the works of the Historical Interpreters may thus 
be retained. Ho importance can be attached to their limitation of 
particular symbols, but the better part of their labours may be accepted 
as an illustration of the manner in which the Apocalyptic symbols 
convey moral lessons which are applicable to the conditions of later 
times. 

But, apart from St. John’s own words, it cannot be conceded that 
the central conception of the Prseterist exegesis is a mere novelty of the 
17th century. On the contrary, we can trace from very early days the 
application of various visions to the early Emperors of Pagan Rome. 
Thus Justin Martyr believed that the Antichrist would be a person who 
was close at hand, and who would reign three and a half years. ^ 
Irenseus also thought that Antichrist, as foreshadowed by the Wild 
Beast, would be a man; and that “the number of the Beast” repre- 
sented LateinoSy “ a Latin.”® Hippolytus compares the action of the 
False Prophet giving life to the Beast’s image, to Augustus inspiring 
fresh force into the Roman Empire.^ Later on, I shall furnish abundant 
evidence that a tradition of the ancient Church identified Hero with the 
Antichrist, and expected his literal return, just as the Jews expected the 
literal return of the Prophet Elijah. St. Yictoi'inus (about a.d. 303) 
counts the five dead Emperors from Galba, and supposes that, after 
Herva, the Beast (whom he identifies with Hero) will be recalled to 
life.® St, Augustine mentions a similar opinion.® The Pseudo-Prochorus, 
writing on Rev. xvii. 10, says that the “ one head which is ” is meant for 
Domitian. Bishop Andreas, in the fifth century, applies Rev, vi. 12 to 
the siege of Jerusalem, and considers that Antichrist will be “ as a king 
of the Romans.” Bishop Arethas, on Rev. vii., implies that the 
Apocalypse was written before the Jewish War. The fragments of 
ancient comment which we possess cannot be said to have much intrinsic 
value ; but, such as they are, they suflSce to prove that the tendency 
of modern exegesis approaches quite as nearly to the earliest traditions 
as that of the Historic School. It is a specially important fact that 
St Augustine, as well as many others, recognised the partially retrogres- 

' De Augment Scient ii. 11. ^ Dial. c. Tryph. p. 260. 

* Iren. Haer. v. 26. ^ De Antichi^zsto, p. 6. 

* Bestia de septem est qnoniain ante ipsos reges Nero regnavit.” 

^ De Civ. Deif xx. 19. 

16 
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sive and iterative character of the later visions, and thereby sanctioned 
one of the most important principles of modexm interpretation.^ The 
internal evidence that the hook was written before the fall of J erusalem 
has satisfied not only many Christian commentators, who are invidiously 
stigmatised as “rationalistic,” but even such writers as Wetstein, 
Lucke, Keander, Stier, Auherlen, Ewald, Bleek, Gebhardt, Immer, 
Davidson, Diisterdieck, Moses Stuart, F. D. Maurice, the author of 
“ The Parousia,” Dean Plumptre, the authors of the Protestanten-Bihel, 
and multitudes of others no less entitled to the respect of all Christians. 

however, the reader still looks with prejudice and suspicion on 
the only school of Apocalyptic exegesis which unites the suffrages of the 
most learned recent commentators in Germany, France, and England, 
I hardly know where he is to turn. The reason why the early date and 
mainly contemporary explanation of the book is daily winning fresh 
adherents among unbiassed thinkers of every Church and school, is 
partly because it rests on so simple and secure a basis, and partly 
because no other can compete with it. It is indeed the only system 
which is built on the plain and repeated statements and indications 
of the Seer himself, and the corresponding events are so closely ac- 
cordant with the symbols as to make it certain that this scheme of 
interpretation is the only one that can survive. A few specimens may 
suffice to show how completely other systems float in the air. 

Let us suppose that the student has found out that in viii. 13 the 
true reading is “a single eagle,” not an angel ; but, whether eagle 
or angel, he wants to know what the symbol means. He turns to the 
commentators, and finds that it is explained to be the Holy Spirit 
(Yictorinus) ; or Pope Gregory the Great (Elliott) ; or St. John himself 
(Do Lyra); or St. Paul (Zeger); or Christ Himself (Wordsworth), 
The Prseterists mostly take it to be simply an eagle, as the Scriptural 
type of carnage — the figure being suggested not by the resemblance of 
the word “woe!” (“o-wa^”) to the eagle’s screams, but by the use of 
the same symbol for the same purpose by our Lord in His discourse 
about the things to come.^ 

But this is nothing ! The student wishes to learn what is meant by 
the star fallen from heaven, in ix. 1. The Historical School will leave 
him to choose between an evil spirit (Alford) ; a Christian heretic ' 
(Wordsworth) ; the Emperor Yalens (De Lyra); Mohammed (Elliott) ; 
and, among others, Napoleon (Hengstenberg) ! 

The confusion deepens as we advance. The locusts are “ heretics 
(Bede) ; or Goths (Yitringa) ; or Yandals (Aureolus) ; or Saracens 
(Mode) ; or the mendicant orders (Brightman) ; or the J esuits 
(Scherzer) ; or Protestants (Bellarmine). 

The same endless and aimless diversity reigns throughout the entire 
works of the Historical interpreters ; none of them seems to satisfy any 


^ Jk Cw, Deu x£, 17* 


3 Matt. xxiv. 28. 
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one but himsell The elaborate anti-papal interpretation of Elliott — of 
which (to show that I am far from prejudiced) I may mention, in 
passing, that I made a careful study and a full abstract when I was 
seventeen years old — is all but forgotten. Mr. Faber admits that there 
is not the least agi*eement as to the first four trumpets among writers 
of his school, and he rightly says that “ so curious a circumstance may 
well be deemed the opprobrium of Apocalyptic interpretation, and may 
naturally lead us to sus])ect that the true key to the distinct application 
of the first four trumpets has never yet been found.” 

Kot that this school leaves us any better off when we come to the 
seven thunders. They are seven unknown oracles (Mede ) ; or events 
(Ebi*ard); or the seven crusades (Yitringa) ; or the seven Protestant 
kingdoms (Dunbar) ; or the Papal Bull against Luther (Elliott). 

The two wings of the great eagle in xii. 14 are the two Testaments 
(Wordsworth) ; or the eastern and western divisions of the Empire 
(Mede, Auberlen) ; or the Emperor Theodosius (Elliott). 

The number of the Beast-— which may be now regarded as certainly 
intended to stand for Nero — has been made to serve for Genseric, 
Benedict, Trajan, Paul V., Calvin, Luther, Mohammed, Napoleon — not 
to mention a host of other interpretations which no one has ever 
accepted except their authors.^ 

It is needless to multiply further instances. They might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, but their multiplicity is not so decisive 
of the futility of the principles on which they are selected, as is the 
diversity of results which are wider than the poles asunder. What are 
we to say of methods which leave us to choose between the applicability 
of a symbol to the Holy Spirit or to Pope Gregory, to the Two 
Testaments or to the Emperor Theodosius '? Any one, on the other 
hand, who accepts the Praeterist system finds a wide and increasing 
consensus among competent inquirers of all nations, and can see an 
explanation of the book which is simple, natural, and noble — one which 
closely follows its own indications, and accords with those to be found 
throughout the New Testament. He sees that events, mainly contem- 
porary, provide an interpretation clear in its outlines, though neces- 
sarily uncertain in minor details. If he takes the view of the 
Spiritualists, he may at his pleasure make the symbols mean anything 
in general and nothing in particular. If he is of the Historical School 
he must let the currents of Gieseler or Gibbon sweep him hither and 
thither at the will of the particular commentator in whom he for the 
time may chance to confide. But if he follows the guidance of a more 
reasonable exegesis, he may advance with a sure step along a path 
which becomes clearer with every fresh discovery. 

But I cannot leave this subject of Apocalyptic interpretation 

1 The majority of guesses which have the least seriousness in them point to Home, 
the Eoman Empire^ ojr the Roman Emperor. 
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withoTit repeating my conviction, that the essential sacredness and 
preciousness of the book lies deeper than the primary or secondary 
interpretations of its separate visions. Whatever system of exegesis we 
adopt — ^whether we suppose that St. J ohn was indicating to the 
Churches of Asia the influence of Mohammed, Hildebrand, and Luther 
centuries later — whether he was foreshadowing events of which they 
could not have the remotest comprehension, or events with which they 
were immediately and terribly concerned — he is, at any rate, dealing on 
the one hand with awful warnings, and on the other with exceeding 
great and precious promises. His teaching is needful for our education 
in the ways of God. It will be well for every Christian to take it 
deeply to heart. Amid endless diversities, here at any rate is a point 
respecting which all true Christians may be cordially agreed. 

It is admitted by every unbiassed critic that Apocalyptic literature 
is inferior in form to the Prophetic. The Jews themselves have 
marked their sense of this by excluding the Book of Daniel from the 
prophetic canons, and placing it among the Hagiographa. Apocalypses 
belong, as a rule, to later ages and less vivid inspiration. Why then, 
it may be asked, did St. John choose this form of utterance*? The 
answer is simple. It was, first, because it was in this form that his 
inspiration came to him; it was in this form that his thouglits 
naturally clothed themselves. It was, next, because the Apocalypse 
was the favourite form of the prophetico-poetic literature of this epoch, 
with wliich many instances had made his readers familiar. But lastly, 
and perhaps chiefly, it was from the dangers of the time. An 
Apocalypse, by the very meaning of the term, implies a book which 
is more or less cryptographic in its contents. Hence in every 
Apocalypse — in the Books of Esdras, Enoch, and Baruch, no less than 
in St. John — there are for us some necessary difficulties in the details 
of interpretation which perhaps did not exist for contemporary, readers. 
But if anything were obscure to them, this was more than compensated 
by the resultant safety. No danger incurred by the early Christians 
was greater than that caused by the universal prevalence of political 
spies. If one of these wretches got possession of any Christian writing 
which could be construed into an attack or a reflexion upon their 
terrible persecutors, hundreds might be involved in indiscriminate 
punishment on a charge of high treason {laesa majestas)^ which was then 
the most formidable engine of despotic powder. St. Paul, writing to the 
Thessalonians even so eai*ly as a.d. 52, had found it necessaiy to speak 
of the Homan Empire and of the Emperors Claudius or Nero in tonus 
of studied enigma.^ St. Peter, making a casual allusion to Home, had 
been obliged to veil it under the mystic name of Babylon.® Even 
Josephus has to break off his explanation of the Book of Daniel with 
mysterious suddenness rather than indicate that the fate of the Homan 


1 2 Tliess. ii, 12. 


2 1 Pet. V. 13. 
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Empire was there foreshadowed. Concealed methods of allusion are, 
for similar reasons, again and again adopted in the Talmud. St. J ohn 
saw in liTero a realisation of Antichrist ; but it would have been fatal 
to whole communities, perhaps to the entire Church, if he had openly 
committed to writing either the indication of Nero’s character or the 
prophecy of his doom. He could only do this in the guise of Scriptural 
and prophetic symbols, which would look like meaningless rhapsodies 
to any Gentile reader, but of which, as he was well aware, the secret 
significance was in the hands of those for whom alone his revelation 
was intended. It may be laid down as a rule, to which there is no 
exception, that the commentator who approaches the Apocalypse 
without the fullest recognition of the fact that in its tone and in 
its symbols it bears a very close analogy to a multitude of other 
Apocalyptic books, both Jewish and Christian, is sure to go utterly 
astray. But if he knows the symbols and their significance, not only 
from the Old Testament but also from seeing how the imagery of the 
Old Testament was applied in the first century to contemporary events, 
he will be prepared to see that to the original readers of the Apocalypse, 
at any rate, the book had and could have but one meaning, and that 
the intended meaning is still partially discoverable by those who do not 
read its visions through the ecclesiastical veil of unnatural and fantastic 
hypotheses. 


CHAPTER XXYnX 

THE APOCALYPSE. 

Apocalypais Johannis tot habet saoramenta quot verba. Param dixi pro 
merito voluminis. Laua omnia inferior eat.*’ — Jeb. ad Faulin, 

In the superscription of the Apocalypse found in some of the cursive 
manuscripts, St. John is called by the title of "the Theologian,” or, as 
it is rendered in our version, "the Divine.” It was a title borne by 
the highest order of priests in the Temple of the Ephesian Artemis, as 
appears from inscriptions discovered by Mr. Wood at Ephesus. It is, 
however, unlikely that St. John bore the title in his own day, or that it 
was intended to contrast him with the local and pagan hierarchy. It 
was more probobly due to the grandeur of his witness to Christ as the 
Divine Logos. It is remarkable that only one great Christian writer 
has shared it with him — ^the large-hearted St. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
The true Theology is the glorious mother of all the sciences, and difiers 
infinitely from the narrow and technical pedantry which has in modern 
times too often usurped the exclusive name. It would have been well 
for the world if it could have rescued the term from the degradation to 
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which it has been subjected by Pharisaism and self-assertion. • Theology 
would have received the honour of all mankind if it had not so often 
mistaken verbal minutiae for divine essentials, if its self-styled votaries 
had caught something of the love and something of the loftiness of the 
Beloved Disciple of Galilee and the eloquent Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 

SECTION I. 

The letters to the seven churches 

To write a full commentary upon the Apocalypse, or to enter into 
the numerous questions to which it gives rise, would be impossible in 
the space at my disposal. All that I can hope to do is to give a ra])i(l 
outline of its contents, and, so far as ascertainable, of its probable 
meaning in those parts of its symbolism which are capable of explana- 
tion, or which do not at once explain themselves. 

After the Prologue,^ the main sections of the book are arranged in 
accordance with the number Seven, which is the most prominent 
among the symbolic numbers with which the book is filled. Thus we 
have : — 

Prologue, i. 1 — 8 

1. Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, i. 9 — ^iil 22. 

2. The Seven Seals, iv. — vii. 

3. The Seven Trumpets, viii. — xi. 

4. The Seven Mystic Figures, xii. — xiv.^ 

5. The Seven Yials, xv. — xvi. 

6. The Doom of the Foes of Christ, xvii. — xx 

7. The Blessed Consummation, 3txl — xxii. 7. 

The Epilogue, xxii, 8— 21.'‘ 

1 The Vision takes place on “the Lord’s Day,” which probably means neither 
“Easter Day,” nor the “Day of Judgment,” but “Sunday.” It is the earliest use of 
the expression, but furnishes no i^roof at all of the later date assigned to the Apocalypse. 

- I borrow this ingenious suggestion from the author of the “ Farousia^^^ a book full 
of suggestiveness, although I disagree with the author in its limitation of the Apocalyptic 
horizon mainly to Jerusalem. The Seven Mystic Figures are: — (1) The Sun-clothed 
Woman ; (2) The Red Dragon; (3) The Man-child ; (4) The First Wild Beast from the 
Sea ; (5) The Second Wild Beast from the Land ; (6) The Lamb on Mount Sion ; (7) 
The Son of Man on the Cloud. 

Ewald divides the book into three main sections of seven members each : — The 
Seven Seals (iv. — vii.); the Seven Trumpets (viii. — xi. 14) ; the Seven Vials, with the 
group of associated Visions (xi. 15 — xxii. 3), which are divided into three members ; 
(xi. 15 — xiv. 20; xv. — xviii. ; xix. — ^xxii. 5). He thinks that the book has an In- 
troduction in four parts ; Preface and Dedication in seven partly (ii., iii.) ; and a 
Conclusion in three parts. Volkmar’s division is into two main i^arts: — (I.) The 
Announcement of the Judgment (i. — ix) ; (II.)’ The Achievement of the Judg- 
ment (x.—xiv.). The subordinate parts are : — Prologue (i. 1—7) ; (1) First Vision (i. 
8 -iii.) ; (2) Second Vision, the Seals (iv. — vii.) ; (3) Third Vision, the loud Declaration 
of God’s Judgment (viii., ix.) ; (4) Fourth Vision, the Introductory Judgment (x. — xiv.) ; 
(5) Fifth Vision, Avenging Justice (xv., xvi ) ; (0) Si.Ktli Vision, the overthrow of the 
World-Power, or Romo (xvii., xviii,); (7) Seventh Vision, the Completion of the Judg- 
ment (xix — xxi.) ; Epilogue. — Whatever division of the book be adopted, it will be seen 
at once that it is constructed in a very artificial manner, and dominated by the numbers 
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The Seven Churches addressed in the person of their Angels^ 
are : — 

Ephesus, the Church faithful as yet, but waxing cold. 

Smybna, the Church faithful amid Jewish persecutions. 

Peegamum, the Church faithful amid heathen pei‘secutions, but liable 
to swerve into Antmomianism. 

Thyatira, the Church faithful as yet, but acquiescent under Anti- 
nomian seductions. 

Sardis, the Church slumbering, but not past awakenment. 

Philadelphia, the Church faithful and militant. 

Laodicea, the Church unfaithful, proud, lukewarm, and luxu- 
rious.^ 

The letters to these Seven Churches are normally sevenfold, consist- 
ing of : 1. The address ; 2. The title of the Divine Speaker ; 3. The 
encomium ; 4. The reproof ; 5. The warning ; 6. The promise to him 
that overcometh ; 7. The solemn appeal to attention. These elements 
are, however, freely modified. Two Churches — Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia — receive unmitigated praise. Two — Sardis and Laodicea — are 
addressed in terms of unmitigated reproof. To the three others — 
Ephesus, Pergamum, and Thyatira — ^is awarded a mixture of praise and 
blame. 

The Angel of the Church of Ephesus is praised for “ having tried 
them which called themselves Apostles, and they are not,® and having 
found them false,” and also for hating the works of the Nicolaitans. 
The Angel of the Church of Smyrna is praised for faithfulness amid 
“the re’^ing of them which say they are Jews and are not, but are a 
synagogue of Satan.” The Angel of the Church of Pergamum is 
blamed because he has there “ some who hold the teaching of the 
hTicolaitans, and the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a 


seven, three, and four. Seven is the mystic number of peace, expiation, and the 
covenant between God and man. Three is the signature of the Deity. Four is the 
number of the world and created things. Ten — 1 + 2 + 3 + 4, indicates completeness. 
On the symbolism of numbers, see Bahr, SymboWc. i. 187, etc. Herzog. Beal. JSncycl, 
s. V, Zahlen ; Lange, Beuelatiohs, In trod. § 6, etc. 

^ The Angels cannot be the Bishops, for even if the Domitianic date of the 
Apocalypse be accepted, episcopacy had not even then attained to such proportions, and 
if the Ancients had supposed the Bishops to be meant, they would have adopted this 
title in speaking of them. Probably the title implies the Genius of the Church, ideally 
represented as a Responsible Head, or Guardian of it ; just as Daniel idealises the Angels 
of the nations (Dan. x. 20, 21 ; xii. 1). 

2 The number seven is ideal. It is idle to suppose that there were no Churches at 
Tralles, Hlerapolis, Laodicea, etc. The book is pervaded by the number seven (i. 4 ; iv. 
.5 ; vii- 1 ; viii 2 ; x. 3 ; xii. 3 ; xv. 1 ; xvii. 9, 10, etc.). It should be observed that the 
sacred numbers are throughout parodied by the anti-sacred numbers. 

^ Men (Dean Plumptre says) of the Hymen?eus, Alexander, and PhUetus type (1 Tim. 
i. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 17). In the days of Nero there were still false teachers, who called them- 
selves “ Apostles ” (2 Cor. xi. 13, 14). It is tolerably certain that there were none in the 
days of Domitian. Hippolytus (recently discovered in an Arabic translation) says that 
they were “ Judaisers/rm JerusoZem,” and certainly no such agents were at work so 
late as A.D. 95. 
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stumbling-block before tbe cbildren of Israel, to eat things offered to 
idols, and to commit fornication.” The Angel of the Church of 
Thyatira is blamed for “suffering the woman JezebeP to seduce my 
servants to commit fornication and to eat things sacrificed to idols.” 
The Angel of the Church of Philadelphia is promised the victory “ over 
the synagogue of Satan, of them which say they are Jews and they are 
not, but do lie.” 

Little is known about the special characteristics of the heresies 
here alluded to. It would hardly be necessary to notice the wild 
guesses respecting them but for the increasing confidence of the 
assertion that these expressions are aimed at St. Paul or his followers. 
St. Paul is supposed to be the chief of the heresiarchs, and the leader 
of those who falsely claimed to be Apostles.^ In other words, we are 
to believe that the virtue of the Ephesian Church consisted in casting 
forth the doctrines and adherents of its glorious founder — of the 
Apostle who had there faced martyrdom, who had there “ fought with 
beasts,” who had won the passionate affection of the first presbyters, 
who had toiled there with infinite devotion for more than two years, 
admonishing them night and day with tears, and with his own hands 
ministering to their necessities. The whole theory is monstrous. The 
tone of deep respect in which the Asiatics Polycarp and Irenseus speak 
of Bt. Paul is alone sufidcient to overthrow it. St. Paul himself had 
warned his Churches against “ false Apostles.” They did not, of course, 
pretend to be of the number of the Twelve ; neither did St. Paul. The 
notion that St. John jealously excludes St. Paul by saying that on the 
Twelve foundation stones of the bfew Jerusalem were the names of the 
“Twelve Apostles of the Lamb,” is the idlest extravagance. St. Paul's 
Apostolate was neither from men, nor by means of men. Unless the 
calm and definite testimony of St. Luke is to be set aside for the 
fictions of nameless heretics, the Twelve, and St. J ohn among them, had 
expressly sanctioned St. Paul's Apostolic claim, had given him their 
right hands of fellowship, had recognised his equality, had found no 
fault with his teaching, had sanctioned his independence in his own 
wide sphere of toil, had even appealed to him for sympathy and assis- 
tance in the support of their poor. Polycarp was the hearer and 
devoted admirer of St. John. If St. John had been acbuated by a 
fanatical horror of St. Paul’s teaching, would Polycarp have spoken of 
the Apostle as “the blessed and glorious Paul 

As for the Mcolaitans, we know of no excuse for regarding tlicrn 

' Or, “tliy wife Jezebel,” A, B, g, Andreas, etc. Bean Blakesley precariously iden- 
tifies Jezebel with the Hebrew sibyl Sambetha, who was worshipped at Thyatira (8niitli’s 
Diet. Bill. s,v, Thyatira). If “thy wife” be the true reading, it presents a curious 
parallel to the state of the Philippian Church in the days of Polycarp. In his letter to 
the Philippians (ch. xi.), he speaks of the wife of one of the Presbyters, named Valeus, 
who was guilty of much the same wickedness as this “ Jezebel.” 

2 See Volkmar, Commentar zur Offenb. pp. 79j seqq. 

8 Polyc. Ep. ad Philip. 3. 
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as PaulinistSj even if we admit the absurd notion that ^N’ikolaos, which 
means conquering the people/^ is a Greek translation of Bileam, 
which is precariously rendered “ corrupting the people. The conduct 
of Balaam, and the traditional teaching of the Deacon IS^icoIas,^ would 
have been at least as abhorrent to St. Paul as to St. John. He has 
himself again and again denounced such impure and Antincmian tenets, 
in language as powerful as and more profoundly reasoned than that of 
the Apocalypse. He has even drawn the same warning illustration 
from the example of Balaam.^ To say that in any sense, literal or 
allegorical, he or any one of his genuine followers ever seduced 
Christians to fornication, whether in the form of tampering with 
idolatry, or thinking lightly of uncleanness, is to aflix a wanton calumny 
on one of the purest of the saints of God. If it be true that any 
Christians distorted to their own perdition, or to that of others, his 
doctrine of Christian liberty, he was himself the first to utter his 
warning against such perversions. Hor did he, directly or indirectly, 
induce men to eat ^‘meat offered to idols.” In cases where the con- 
science was in no way wounded by doing so — in the instance of those 
who were firmly convinced that an idol is nothing in the world — where 
the meat was innocently bought in the open market, or eaten in the 
ordinary intercourse of social life — in those carefully limited circum- 
stances he had taught, and rightly taught, that the matter was one of 
pure indifference. If in saying, ‘‘ I will lay on you none other burden,” 
St. John meant (as Renan says) that those had nothing to fear who kept 
the concordat arranged at the Synod of Jerusalem (Acts xv.), it is 
strange to overlook that this very concordat had only been won by the 
genius, the energy, and the initiative of St Paul. But so far from 
“ casting a stumbling-block ” in the path of others, he had, on the 
contrary, always maintained, as his Lord had done before him,^ that the 
casting of stumbling-blocks — which he expressed by the very same word 
as St. John — is the deadliest of crimes against Christian charity,^ and 
that it would be better to eat no meat of any kind while the world 
lasted than to cause a weak brother to offend. 

1 Gesenius and Furst explain the name to mean “ Not of the People,” a foreigner. 
Vitringa makes it mean ‘‘lord of,” and Simonis ** destruction of the people.” In no 
sense is it an equivalent of Nikolaus. 

2 On Nicolas, see my Life of St. Paul, i. 133. There is no absolute proof that the 
heretic was the Deacon, but Irenseus {Haer, i. 26 ; iii. 11) and Hippolytus {Haer. viL 
36) supposed him to be so. Clemens of Alexandria {Strom, ii. 20 ; iii. 4) tells a dubious 
story that when he was accused of jealousy of his beautiful wife, he disproved the 
charge in a very strange and unseemly way. He is the reputed author of the rule that 
“we must abuse the flesh ” (or* Set 7rapaxpw9<x-t rH crapKt), which might convey the innocent 
meaniug that stern self-denial was requisite to repress evil passions. The verb was, 
however, capable of the meaning “ use to the full,” and possibly some may have found ea 
on this phrase the wicked inference that criminal passion shoxild be cured by unlimited 
indulgence. See Ewald, Gesch. vii. 172. 

3 1 Cor. X. 7, 8. 

* Matt, xviii. 6, 8, 9 ; Mark ix. 43 — 47. 

• 1 Cor. viii. 13 ; x. 82 ; 2 Cor. xi. 29 ; Rom. xlv. 21, 

15 * 
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Again, to suppose that because St. John (Eev. ii. 24) reflects severely 
on those who talked of knowing the depths of Satanf he must neces- 
sarily be uttering a malignant sneer against St. Paul, who had spoken 
of the Spirit searching all things, yea, even the depths of Godf^ is to 
use a style of criticism, which builds massive systems upon pillars of 
smoke. The utmost which we could infer would be that false teachers 
had distorted and parodied the expression of St. Paul The single grain 
of truth in the whole hypothesis is that St. John speaks in a more 
sweeping and less limited way than St. Paul about eating “meats 
offered to idols.” It was natural that it should be so, both because St. 
John’s Judaic training had given him a deeper instinctive horror of 
even the semblance of participation in idolatry, and also because he was 
writing at a later date and in days of persecution, in which the act itself 
had acquired a more marked significance. Had St. Paul been writing 
under the same circumstances as St. John, he would have spoken no 
less strongly on the sin of a cowardly conformity. To eat of idol 
offerings in cases where no mistaken inferences could be drawn from 
doing so, was perfectly innocent ; but it became a very different thing 
to eat of them in days, like those of the Heronian persecution or those 
of Justin Martyr, when to do so meant to be indifferent to the sin of 
idolatry. This attempt to represent the Apostles as actuated by a 
burning animosity against each other, and a determination to “write 
each other down,” as though they were contributors to modern religious 
newspapers, is a total failure. It is time it were dismissed. When the 
Apostles diflered from each other — as we know, from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistle to the Galatians, that they sometimes did — 
it was only in the spirit of mutual respect and affection in which Luther 
differed from Melancfchon, and Bossuet from P6n61on.^ 

The false Jews, the false Apostles, the Nicolaitans, the Balaamites, 
were immoral sectarians, whether Judaic or anti- Judaic, against whom 
St. Paul had beforehand warned his Churches, very much as St. J ohn 
has done, and against whom every one of the sacred writers has lifted 
up his voice. To admit that St. John could have written such railing 
accusations against his glorious brother Apostle, is to imply that he was 
unworthy to be an Apostle, or a sacred writer at all. It is to degrade 
him at once to the level of modern partisans. The early Christians had 
not yet been taught that religion consisted in breathing the atmosphere 
of faction, slanderousness, and hate. There were some, even then, 
“who preached Christ of contention, supposing to add affliction to St. 
Paul’s bonds,” and they would have been well qualified to write 
anonymous articles of unfair and unchristian depreciation. But they 
incurred a stern censure from the hps of Christ’s Apostle. Such 

1 1 Cor. ii. 10 j comp. Rom. xi. 33. 

2 Luther, as a friend reminds me, is sometimes a little severe upon *‘Philippismiis,” 
tmd Bossuet admitted that he had sometimes argued in opposition to Fdn^lon without 
naming him. 
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orthodoxy is heterodoxy ; such religion is irreligion ; such Christianity 
is worse than heathendom, and is no Christianity at all. 

W e reach the culmination of these exegetic absurdities when we find 
Volkmar also identifying the Second Wild Beast from the Land, and 
the False Prophet of Rev. xiii. and xvii., with St. Paul ! 

Writers of the Tubingen School were so enchanted with their 
discovery that the struggle between Jewish and Pauline Christianity 
was longer and more permanent than had been supposed, that they 
exaggerated the significance of the second century calumnies against St. 
Paul. They forgot that the Clementines were heretical, and that these 
Ebionite attacks were, after all, subterranean and pseudonymous. As 
for the grounds on which St. Paul is identified with the False Prophet 
— namely, because in writing to the Romans^ he taught loyal obedience 
to the powers that be as being “ordained of God”^ — Yolkmar surely 
forgets that the teaching of St. Paul on this subject was the normal 
teaching of all the Apostles, of all the early Christian Fathers and 
Apologists, nay, more, of the Lord Jesus Himself. St Peter — writing 
in the days of Hero — writing, in all probability, during the Heronian 
persecution, had not only said “Honour the king,’^ but even “Submit 
yourselves unto every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it 
he to the king as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them that are 
appointed by him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well.” And as to the Divine authority of heathen 
government, St John himself records in his Gospel how our Lord said 
to Pilate, “ Thou 'couldest have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from ahove,^^^ Indeed, such teaching was so obviously 
based on common sense and common duty, that even after the destruction 
of J erusalera — even in the days when detestation of the Gentiles had 
been reduced to something like a system — Rabbi Chanina used to say, 
“ Pray for the established government, for, but for it, men would devour 
each other.” ^ 

SEOTIOH II. 

THE SEALS. 

After the letters to the Seven Churches begins the more definitely 
Apocalyptic portion of the book. The Apostle hears a voice bidding 
him ascend to heaven, and see things which must come to pass after 
these things. Instantly, in an ecstasy, he sees a throne in heaven, en- 
circled by an emerald rainbow, whereon was seated One whose lustre was 
as a jasper and a sardine. , Round the throne were twenty-four enthroned 
elders, representing the Patriarchs of the redeemed Church of both dis- 
pensations, arrayed in white and crowned with gold. Out of the throne 
came an incessant rolling of thunders and voices, and a stream of light- 


1 Kom. xiii. 1—7. 
* John xix. lb 


a 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14—17. 

4 Mechilta on Exod. xix, X, 
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nings ; and before it there burned, as with the flame of seven lamps, the 
sevenfold Spirit of God. Before the Throne flowed a glassy sea of 
crystal brightness, and about it were the fourfold cherubim, six-winged 
and full of eyes, symbols of all that is most perfect in creation, hymning 
the perpetual Trisagion, and joining in the endless liturgy of prayer and 
praise. On the right hand of Him who sat on the throne was a book, 
seven-sealed, and written within and without. In answer to the appeal 
of an angel, none is found worthy to open the book but the Lion of the 
Tribe of J udah, who is also the Lamb that was slain. When He has 
taken the book there is a fresh outburst of universal triumph and blessing, 
in which even those join who are under the earth. 

i. The Lamb opens one of the seven seals, and one of the Immor- 
talities cries with a voice of thunder, “ Come I ” ‘ 

Instantly there springs forth a white horse, bearing a rider with a bow 
in his hand, to whom a crown is given, and who goes forth conquering 
and to conquer. It is a symbol of the Messiah riding forth to victory, 
but armed only with a bow to smite his enemies, not as yet in close 
conflict, but from afar.^ 

But the coming of the Messiah was to be ushered in by* the woes 
which are the travail-pangs of a new dispensation. 

ii. The Lamb opens the Second Seal, and the second Immortality 
cries “ Come i 

Instantly a fiery horse — a horse red as blood® — leaps forth, — whose 
rider is armed with a great sword. It is the symbol of War. To him 
it is given to take peace from the earth, and that — as in the fierce con- 
flicts between Otho and Vitellius, between Yitellius and Vespasian, 
between the Jews and the Homans, between John of Giscalaand Simon 
— men should slay one another in internecine and civil discord. It was 
an epoch of wars and massacres. There had been massacres in Alexan- 
dria ; massacres at Seleucia ; massacres at Jamnia j massacres at Da- 
mascus ; massacres at Caesarea : massacres at Bedriaciim. There had 
been wars in Britain, wars in Armenia, wars in Gaul, wars in Italy, 
wars in Arabia, wars in Parthia, wars in Judaea. Disbanded soldiers 
and marauding troops filled the world with rapine, terror, and massacre. 
The world was like an Aceldama, or field of blood. The red horse and 
its rider are but a visible image of the words of our Lord — “ For nation 
shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and “Ye shall 
hear of wars and rumours of wars, which things are the beginning of 
the birth-throes.”' 

1 Verse 13, comp. PhR. ii. 10. With the vague numbers of the numberless multitude 
comp. Dan. vii. 10. 

Comp. xix. 11. Both Victorinus, in his commentary, and Tertullian {de Cor. MU. 
15) understand the Rider of the White Horse to be Christ. The white horse is a sign of 
victory (Virg. JSn. iii. 537). The symbol of the bow is, perhaps, derived from Pss. vii. 
13, xlv. 0. 

^ 2 Kings* iii. 22, Trvppot ou/ma. 

** Mattk xxiv. 4, 7. For corroborative authorities see Jos. Antt. xviii. 9, § 9 ; xix. 1, 
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iiL The Lamb opens the Third Seal, and the third Immortality utters 
the word “ Come ! ” 

Instantly a hlmlt horse leaps forth. Its rider is unarmed, but holds 
in his hand a balance \ and by way of explanation a voice is heard from 
among the four Immortalities saying, A chcenix of wheat for a denarius, 
and three of barley for a denarius.’^ The rider is Famiite. A chcenix 
was less than a quart, and was the minimum allowance for a day’s food,^ 
yet it was to cost a whole day’s wages and a third of the same price 
was to be given for even so coarse a grain as barley — a food to which 
Homan soldiers were only degraded by way of punishment. Thus wheat 
and barley were to rise to twenty times' their usual price, to the infinite 
distress of men.. c 

“He calls for Famine, and the eager fiend 
Blows poisonous mildew from hm shrivelled lips, 

And taints the golden ear.’ *3 

It was an epoch of constant famines. The dependence of Home and 
Italy upon Alexandria for corn caused bitter and constant distress.. In 
the reign of Claudius the famine and its accompanying prodigies had been 
deemed an omen, and only fifteen days’ food had been left in Home.^ 
About this very time, A.D. 68 — in the midst of Hero’s impotent buffoon- 
eries — ^the people, already burdened by famine prices, were nearly mad- 
dened by the discovery that a ship from Alexandria, which had been 
mistaken for one of the famous wheat-ships, had a lading of sand - with 
which to strew the amphitheatre.® The overflow of the Tiber, early in 
the reign of Otho, caused, as Tacitus says, famine among the common 
people, and a scarcity of the commonest elements of life. ® It was the 
deliberate object of Vespasian to cause famine and dissensions at Home 
by stopping the supplies of provisions, nor did he let the corn-ships sail 
till only ten days’ supply was left in the city.^ In Jerusalem, during 
the final state of siege which was now rapidly approaching, the anguish 
and horror of the famine were unspeakable. Josephus tells us that 
many sold their all for a single choenix of wheat if they were rich, of 
barley if they were poor, and shut themselves up in the inmost recesses 
of their houses to eat it raw ; and that many had to undergo unspeakable 
tortures to make them confess that they had but one loaf of bread, or so 


§ 2 ; B. J. iL 17 ; x. 18 (where he says that “ a terrible disturbance prevailed throughout 
Syria, and every city had been divided into two camps ”) ; Tacitus and Suetonius 
‘passim, 

1 Herod, vii. 187 ; Diog. Laert. viil 18. 

2 Matt. XX. 2 ; xxiv. 7 ; Mark xiii. 7 ; Tac. Ann. i. 1. In Sicily, in the days of 

Cicero, twelve Chosnixes of 'wheat could be bought for a denarius (Cic. Verr. iii. 81), aiid 
therefore thirty-six of barley. ^ Oowper. 

4 Tac. Ann, xiL 43; “frugum egestas et orta ex eo fames.” Suet. Claud. 18, 
**assiduae ste^'ilitates,” (Comp. Jos. Antt. iii. 15, § 3.) 

s Suet. iVe?\ 46. 

® Tac. AT. i. 86; “ fames in volgus, inopia quaeatus, et pcnuria alimontorum” (Snct* 
Otho, 8). 7 Tac. M. iii. 48 ; iv. 52. 
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much as a handful of barley meal.^ Terribly — both in Italy and in 
Judsea — did the fearful rider of the black horse do his appointed work ! 
He is a visible symbol of the Lord’s words — There shall be famines 

. . . . in divers places.”^ 

But the third Immortality added the strange words, And the oil and 
the wine hurt thou not.” Oil and wine are not necessaries but luxuries. 
It is as though he had said, In the wild anguish of famine let their 
pangs be aggravated by having the needless accessories of abundance.” 
So it was — strange to say — in both the places on which the Seer’s eye is 
mainly fixed, Jerusalem and Rome. In Jerusalem, while myriads were 
starving, John of Giscala and his Zealots had access to the sacred stores of 
vnne and: oil in the Temple, and wasted it with reckless extravagance,® and 
Simon’s followers were even hindered from fighting by their perpetual 
drunkenness. In Rome immense abundance of wine was a frequent com 
comitant of extreme scarcity of corn. So marked was the evil, that 
Domitian endeavoured to secure by edict the diminution of the vinelands, 
and the devotion of wider areas to the cultivation of cereals for human 
food/ 

iv. The Lamb opens the Fourth Seal. The fourth Immortality 
utters his solemn Come 1 ” 

Instantly a livid horse leaps forth. His rider is Death ] ‘and 
Hades follows to receive the pr^y. They usher in a crowd of calamities 
over a quarter of the earth — sword, and famine, and pestilence, and 
wild beasts. Sword and famine had done part of their work ; pestilence 
and the increase of wild beasts naturally follow them. God’s four sore 
judgments usually go hand in hand.® Christ had already said of these 
days that there should be famines and pestilences, as well as wars and 
rumours of wars. Apart from the inevitable prevalence of wild beasts 
in places where the inhabitants are thinned and weakened by calamity, 
an incredible number of human beings were yearly sacrificed to wild 
beasts in the bloody shows of the amphitheatres, not only at Rome but 
throughout all the provinces. Lions and tigers were literally fed with 
men.® A pestilence at Rome carried otf 30,000 in a single year.^ At 
J erusalem there was from these combined causes “ a glut of mortality ” 
almost incredible. It was calculated that upwards of a million 
perished in the siege, and Mannseus, son of Lazarus, told Titus that even 
before the Romans encamped under the walls, he had seen 115,880 
corpses carried through one single gate.® 

v. The Lamb opens the Fifth Seal. 

Immediately under the golden altar of incense before the throne are 

J Jos. jB. J. V. 10, § 2. 2 Matt. xxiv. 7. 

* Jos. JB. J. V. 13, § 6 ; 1, § 4. ^ Suet. J>om. 7. 

^ Bzek. xiv. 21 ; Matt xxiv. 6, 8 ; Mark xiii. 7, 8. 

® Hence one of t)ie wild, idans of revenge which chased each other across the brain of 
Nero on his last day of life, was to let loose upon the people the wild beasts of the 
amphitheatre. Suet. iVc7*. 43 : urhera incendere feris in populum iminissis.” 

? Suet. Mr. 39 ; Tao. n. xvi. la « See Jos. j5. J. v. 12, § 3 ; 18, § 7. 
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seen the souls o£ the great multitude” who had perished “for the 
word of God and for the testimony which they held,”^ some at J eru- 
salem, some in the provinces, but most of all in the Neronian persecu- 
tion at Borne. They are impatiently appealing for vengeance and 
judgment.^ Hero after hero had fallen in the Christian warfare. 
Apostle after Apostle had been sent to his dreadful martyrdom. St. 
Peter had been crucified; St. Paul beheaded; St. James the Elder 
beheaded ; St. James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, hurled down and beaten 
to death ; hundreds of others burnt, or tortured, or tom to pieces in the 
gardens of Hero and in the Boman circus; yet no deliverer flashed 
from the morning clouds. How long, oh Lord, how long 1 When all 
the world is arrayed against Thy saints, must not deliverance assume 
the inevitable guise of temporal vengeance ? — WTaite robes are given 
them, and they are bidden to wait till the number of the martyrs is 
com]flete, till their brethren who are still on earth shall have fulfilled 
their course.^ They are those of whom Chiust had prophesied when He 
said “ Then ” — after the “ beginning of sorrows shall they deliver 
you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you.”' The time had come for 
judgment to begin at the throne of God. Meanwhile the fire of olden 
prophecy was re-kindled for their inspiration, and they found that the 
more they were trodden down the more did they feel the conviction of 
glorious triumph and the exultation of inward peace. They who have 
an invisible ‘King to sustain them, and a John to utter His messages, 
may brave the banded forces of secular despotism and religious hatred — 
and may stand undismayed between a Zealot-maddened J erusalem and 
a Heronian Rome. If the judgment began with Christians, what 
should be the end of those who obeyed not the Gospel of God 

vL The Lamb opens the Sixth Seal. 

Instantly there are all the signs which usher in a Hay of the Lord. 
The darkened sun, the lurid moon, the showers of meteors, the shrivel- 
ling heavens, the .terror with which men call on the rocks and mountains 
to fall on them and hide them, are the metaphors of vast earthly 
changes and catastrophes. At first sight it might well seem as if they 
could describe nothing short of the final conflagration and ruin of the 
globe. But there is not one of these metaphors which is not found in 
the Old Testament prophets,® and in them they refer in every instance 
to the destruction of cities and the establishment of n^w covenants, or 

f Rev. vi. 9 ; vii. ; xvii 6 ; xx. 4. 

- This has been varioufliy excused by different commentators. “Non haec odio 
inimicomm,” says Bede, “pro quibus in hoc saeculo rogaverunt, orant, sed amore aequi- 
tatis.” Bengel explains their impatience as zeal for the truth and holiness of the Lord 
(comp. Ps. Ixxiv. 19 ; Lube xviii. 7, 8). 

3 Comp. Enoch civ. 1 — 3. “ Ye righteous, . . . your cries have cried for vengeance 

. . . 2 vait laith patient hope.” See too Gen. iv. 10 ; Job xvi., xix. ; Is. xxvi. 21 j 2 Esdras 
XV. 8, etc. ■* 1 Pet. iv. 17. 

^ See Is. ii- 12, 19 ; xiii. 10 ; xxxiv. 3, 4 ; L 3 ; Ixiii. 4 ; Jer. iv. 23—26 ; Ezek. xxxii. 
7, 8 ; Joel ii. 10, 31 ; iii. 4, 15 ; Hos. x. 8 ; Nab. i. 6 ; Mai. hi. 2, etc. The extent to 
which the A postle horrows the phrase® of the Old Testament may be seen by taking 
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to other earthly revolutions. ISTot only had our Loi*d adopted these 
vivid Oriental symbols to describe the signs of His coming in the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the close of the old seon, but he had expressly said that 
“ this generation shall not pass away until all these things he fuljilledr'^ 
It is clear, therefore — as nearly every school of interpreters has seen — 
that they are but a description, in the language of Eastern poetry and 
metaphor, of an age terrified alike by political crises and physical 
calamitiea Such a description accords exactly with the reality. In the 
sudden collapse of the deified line of the Julii, who had governed them 
for four generations, the Homans saw an omen which seemed to 
threaten the world with destruction.^ There reigned everywhere an 
universal terror.® Throughout the length and breadth of the Eoman 
Empire, but most of all in Judaea, in the midst of the violent revolu- 
tionary movements which marked the day, men’s hearts were failing 
them for fear.^ 

vii Then, before the opening of the Seventh Seal, there is a pause. 
The Angels of the winds had been bidden to prevent their ravages® 
until the servants of God are sealed upon their foreheads by the Angel 
from the sunrising. The seal is doubtless the cross of baptism, just as 
in Ezekiel (ix. 4, 6) those alone are to be spared from slaughter who 
have “the sign Thau,” — that is the cross — ^upon their foreheads.® A 
purely ideal number are sealed — ^namely, twelve times twelve thousand 
— twelve thousand from each of the twelve tribes. The tribe of Dan is 
alone omitted, probably because it had almost disappeared from the 
annals of Israel.^ Besides these, the seer beheld an innumerable multi- 
tude of every nation, and all tribes and peoples and tongues, arrayed in 
white and with palms in their hands. One of the elders tells him® that 
these are they who came “ out of the great tribulation ” — that is, the 
IsTeronian persecution — and have washed their robes and made them 

Rev. i. 12 — 17, and comparing it pkrase by phrase with Zech. iv, 2 ; Dan. vii. 13 ; x. 5 ; 
vii. 9 ; X. 6, 11, 12 ; Is. xlix. 2 ; Ezek. xliii. 2. 

* Matt, xxiv, 29 — 34. ^ Sec Tac. S. i. 11. 

8 Luke xxiii. 36. 

Here, if any one believes that the Apocalyptic symbols are infinitely plastic, he 
may hold with Godet that the seals foreshadow “ all the wars, all the famines, aU the 
persecutions, all the earthquakes, etc., which the earth has seen or will see until the last 
scene for which the trumpets give the signal.’* 

5 Among other things they are forbidden “to hurt omy tree," vii. 1 (comp. ix. 4). 
The Jews felt deeply the destruction of all the trees in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
during the Jewish War. Rabbi Yochanan said, “ The Holy One — ^blessed be He — ^will in 
future replace every acacia which the heathen have taken away from Jerusalem.” He 
supported this by Is. xh. 19, saying that “ the wilderness ” (Is. bdv. 10) was meant to 
indicate Jerusalem (Bosh Hashanah, f. 23, a). 

® The ancient form of the letter Thau was + 

7 It is not worth while to repeat all the idle conjectures about this point. The 
Targum of Jonathan on Ex. xvii. 8 represents Dan as “ a sinner from the beginning ” — a 
tribe thoroughly idolatrous (see Ewald, Qc&ck. i. 490). Simeon is omitted in Dent, 
xxxiii., and Danin 1 Chron. iv. After 1 Chron. xxviii. 22 it is not mentioned. Levi 
is hero counted as one of the tribes, because all the Lord’s true people ar-e now priests. 

8 Of. Zeeh. iv. 4, 6. 
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white in the blood of the Lamb. The whole company are the elect 
gathered together from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other/’ ^ The 144,000 seem to represent the ideal Israel. The “ num- 
berless multitude,’’ which is almost the identical expression used of the 
ISTeronian martyrs alike by Tacitus and by Clemens Komanus,^ are those 
who have died for the truths of Christ, whose souls St. John has 
already seen in shadowy throngs beneath the altar. 

viii. We still await in dread expectation the opening of the Seventh 
Seal But when it is opened there is a pause of terrified astonishment, 
a silence for half an hour in Heaven, as though the dwellers in Heaven 
drew their breath in anguish of expectation. It is like the awful 
pause before the hurricane, when we hear “the destroying Angels 
murmuring together as they draw their swords in the distance,” and 
“ the questioning in terrified stillness of the forest leaves which way the 
wind shall come.” For hitherto the judgments of the earth have only 
been seen in Heaven by the shadowy images of those who went forth 
for their accomplishment ; but now are to be seen the very judgments 
themselves. There are seven Angels® — 

“ The Seven 

Who in God’s presence, nearest to His tlirone 

Stand ready at command, and are His eyes 

That run through all the Heavens, and down to the earth 

Bear His swift errands.” 

To these angeis are given seven Trumpets to blow the signals of doom. 
The results that follow the blast of these seven trumpets practically 
form the issue of the breaking of the Seventh Seal. But the troubles 
which follow are neither definite, nor continuous, nor rigidly historical. 
They closely resemble those which have followed at the opening of the 
Sixth Seal, only that these trumpet calamities affect a third, and not 
a fourth, part of the earth.® They indicate the widening spread and 
deepening intensity of judgment; and although it is not possible to 
point out in chronological sequence the exact events which they des- 
cribe in hyperbolic symbolism, they resemble those signs in the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and the sea by which the Lord on the Mount of Olives 
had shadowed forth the troubles of the approaching end. The language 
is also coloured by reminiscences of the Plagues of Egypt.® Further, it 
must be borne in mind that to the eye of the seer the outlines of time 
are indistinct, and there is a commingling of the events of the present 

1 Matt. S3dv. 31. 3 oxXos iroxi)?, 'Hngem multitudoy 

® See Tobit xii. 15 ; Dan. x 13 ; Zech. iv. 10. The names are mven differently in the 
Book of Enoch, the Targum of Jonathan, and other sources (see Gfrorer, Jahrb, d. 
Metis, i. 361). 

* Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 4 Esdr. v. 3 ; Matt. xxiv. 31. 

® The “third part ” is evidently a general expression, as in Zech. xiii. 9. It probably 
indicates the Roman Empire (ix. 18 ; xii 6). 

^ See Luke xxi. 25. 
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and the immediate past with those of the instantly anticipated future. 
The' repetition of the vision of judgment in various forms is one of the 
recognised Hebrew methods of expressing their cei’tainty. The same 
general cakimities are indicated by diverse symbols. Let it not be 
supposed that there is anything novel in this view. On the contrary, 
it is found as far back as the close of the third century, in the most 
ancient of all the extant Scholia on the Apocalypse^ — those by St. 
Victorinus of Pettau, who was martyred in the days of Diocletian.^ He 
regards the visions as mainly retrogressive and iterative. “The phials,” 
he says, “are a supplement of what he said of the trumpets. ' We must 
not regard the mere order of the statements, for the Holy Spirit, after 
he has advanced to the end of the latest time, often returns to the same 
time again, and supplies all which was before partially stated.” And 
just before this passage, he says, “ that though the seer repeats by the 
vials (what had been implied by the trumpets) this does not imply a 
repetition of the fact, but is a twofold statement of a single decreed 
event.” There is fair reason to suppose that Victorinus derived this 
valuable, and by no means obvious, principle of interpretation from 
early, and perhaps from Apostolic tradition. 

SECTION III. 

THE TRUMPETS. 

Before the seven Angels sound, another Angel, standing at the 
altar, mixes abundant incense in a golden censer with the prayers of the 
saints. Some at least of these prayers are represented as having been 
a unanimous cry for speedy vengeance. In answer to these, the Angel 
takes the censer, fills it with fire from the altar, and hurls it upon the 
earth, which echoes back its crashing fall in thunderings, lightnings, 
voices, and earthquakes. Such thunderings and lightnings and earths 
quakes were, according to Tacitus and Suetonius, characteristic of the 
epoch. I have already quoted the solemn language in which Tacitus 
summarises the manifold calamities of this very period.^ Speaking 
of the day on which Galba adopted Piso — Jan. 10, a.d. 69 — ^he says 
that the day was foul with rain-storms, and disturbed beyond natural 
wont with thunders, lightnings, and the • threats of heaven — omens 
which he blames G-alba for neglecting. Speaking a few years earlier, he 
observes that “never had the storms of lightning flashed with more 
frequent violence;”^ and this he mentions among the prodigies which 
were the indication of imminent calamities. In Asia, where St. John 

1 See Aug. De Civ. D&i, xx. 14. So too Andreas, Corn. Lapide, Vitringa, Bengel, 
and many commentators of all schools, including writers so unlike each other as Bossuet, 
Ewald, De Wette, and Reuss, on the one hand, and Elliott, Wordsworth, and Hengsten- 
bcrg, on the other. 

^ Tao. JBC. i. 3. It had long been customary to connect such phenomena with political 
events (Oic. De Div. i. 18 ; Suet. Aug. 94), 

a Tac. M. i. 18. 


^ Tac. Ann. xv. 47. 
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was writing, the era might well be called the era of earthquakes. 
“Nowhere in the whole world,” says Solinus, “are earthquakes -so 
constant and cities so frequently overthrown.” They are referred to 
again and again by all the writers and historians of the age.^ 

i. Then the first Angel sounded. Hail followed, and fire mingled 
with blood, and a third part of the surface of the earth, with its grass 
and trees, was scorched up.^ They are but the beginning of the worse hail 
(xvL 21) and fire (xx. 9) and blood (xiv. 20) which are to follow. They 
point to years of burning drought and rains of blood, ^ and to disastrous 
conflagrations, such as those at Lyons, Home, and Jerusalem, and to 
fierce storms of hail — such as so often destroy in a few hours the 
vineyards of Lombardy — and to scenes of human bloodshed. And we 
must once more remind the reader that these storms and prodigies, so 
far from being peculiar to the Apocalypse, or understood in a peculiar 
significance, are referred to in very similar terms and explained in a 
very similar way by other Christian, Heathen, and Jewish writers. 
Speaking of the earthquake of A.D. 63, Dion. Cassius, reflecting the 
impression of contemporaries, calls it the “greatest that had ever 
happened.” Can we be surprised if, in a book which reads like a 
hundredfold reverberation of older prophecies, the contemporary pheno- 
mena are depicted in the same imagery as that which had been used in 
their day by the Prophets of J udah and Israel to describe the calamities 
which were then happening before their eyes? Is the language of 
St. John about contemporary calamities anything like so hyperbolical as 
that in which the Prophet J oel had described the ravages produced by a 
plague of locusts ? It is only to the tamer and colder imagination of 
Teutonic races that such terms sound hyperbolical if applied to any- 
thing shoi*t of the final consummation. 

ii. The second Angel sounds, and something which resembles a 
burning mountain is flung down into the sea, and the third part of the 
sea is turned into blood, and the third part of the fish die, and the third 
part of the ships is destroyed. The image is original. St. John may 
have derived this terrific picture of “ a burning mountain cast into the 
sea ” either from seeing the lurid flashes that leap up night and day from 
the cone of Stromboli, which he may have passed in a voyage to Rome, 

1 Dion. Cass. Ixvi. 23 — 24 ; Jos. Ar\M, xv, 5, § 2 ; J5. J. 1. 19, § 3 ; iv. 4, § 5 ; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 47 ; iv. 13 ; xii. 43—58 ; xiv. 27 ; Sen. Qu. jSfat. vL 1 ; Suet. Tih. 74, Ner. 20 ; 
Juv. Sat. vi 411 ; Carm. iii 471 ; Strabo, xiL 8, § 16, etc. Seneca exclaims, “ How 
often have the cities of Asia, how often those of Achaia, fallen by one shock ! How 
many towns in Syria, how many in Macedonia, have been devoured I . . . . Often have 
the ruins of whole cities been announced to us ” [E^p. 91). 

- See Ex. ix. 22; Joel ii. 3. The reference to the destruction of trees in the Apoca- 
lypse may be due to the terrible destruction of the trees and the vegetation of Palestine 
in the Jewish War, especially round Jerusalem ; a destruction from which it has never 
recovered. The “ third part” may, as we have seen, vaguely correspond to the Roman 
Empire. 

^ Liv. xxxix. 46; and often mentioned among Roman portents. Dion. Cassius 
(Ixiii. 26) mentions such a rain in A.D. 68, and says that “the blood ” — really a natural 
phenomena, which happened at Naples so late as 1869 — discoloured even the streams. 
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or more probably from seeing on the horizon, as he gazed from Patmos, 
the dense smoke vomited from the burning island-mountain of Thera, 
the modern Santorin. The notion of seas and rivers turned into blood 
by way of punishing the guilty is well known to the imagery of the 
Prophets and Apocryphal writers.^ The language is obviously that of 
daring symbolism. Taken literally, the fall of the burning mountain 
resembles no event ever seen or known in the history of the world. 
Taken metaphorically, it may be meant to depict great calamities con- 
nected with the sea and ships, deaths by drowning and massacre which 

incarnadined the multitudinous seas.’' The times of Nero furnished 
abundant instances. Such were the inundation which devastated the 
coasts of Lydia, and the destruction of fleets, and the waves reddening 
with the blood of men, as at Joppa, and on the coasts of the Dead Sea, 
and on the Lake of Galilee. At Joppa, ‘‘the sea was bloody a long 
way, and the maritime parts were full of dead bodies ; and the number 
of bodies that were thus thrown out of the sea was four thousand 
two hundred."^ At Taricheje “one might see the Lake of Galilee 
all bloody, and full of dead bodies . . . and the shores were full 
of shipwrecks and of dead bodies all swelled, and as the dead bodies were 
inflamed by the sun they putrefied and corrupted the air, insomuch that 
the misery was not only an object of commiseration to the Jews, but to 
those that hated them and had been the authors of that misery . . . 
and the number of the slain was six thousand five hundred.”^ Con- 
sidering, however, that in no age of the Church has there been any 
accepted identification of the scenes thus pictured, it must always 
remain uncertain whether the seer meant to point to any very definite 
events. His object may have been to express in imaginative emblems 
broad general circumstances and conditions of warning and judgment. 

hi. The third Angel sounded, and a great star called Absinth “ fell 
upon the third part cif the world's waters, and made them so bitter that 
men died of them.” Here again we are in the abstract region of 
apocalyptical imagination tinged by reminiscences of the Plagues of 
Egypt. Alike the result and the agency by which it is accomplished 
are indefinite. As stars are the images of rulers, and fallen stars of 
rulers flung down from heaven,^ the symbol may dimly express the 
bitterness and terror caused by the overthrow of Nero and the ominous 
failure of the Julian line. The details of the image may have been 
suggested by the wicked habit of poisoning the waters of which an 
enemy was to drink. The Romans excused their cruelty at Jerusalem by 
asserting that the springs and fountains had been poisoned by the Jews.^ 

1 Wisdom xL 6, 7. ® Jos. B. J. iii. 9, § 3. 3 jos. B. J. iii. 10, § 9. 

* “ How art tliou fallen from heaven, oh Lucifer, Son of the Morning ! ” (Is. xiv. 12). 

^ As a specimen of the strange diversities of interpreters, I may mention that Bede 
understands the fallen star of heretics generally ; N. de Lyra applies it to Arins and 

Macedonius ; Luther thinks that it represents Origen ! Mede understands it of 

Romulus Augustulus ; Grotius of “ that Egyptian ” ; Herder of the Eealot Elea/a'* * 
others of Gregory the Great 1 
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iv. Tlie fourth Angel sounded, and the third part of the sun and 
moon and stars, and day and night are smitten / in other "words — in 
accordance with the recognised imagery of Apocalypse and Prophecy — 
mler after ruler, chieftain after chieftain of the Roman Empire and the 
Jewish nation was assassinated and ruined. Gaius, Claudius, Nero, 
Galba, Otho, Yitellius, all died by murder or suicide ; Herod the Great, 
Herod Antipas, Herod Agrippa, and most of the Herodian Princes, 
together with not a few of the leading BQgh Priests of Jerusalem, 
perished in disgrace, or in exile, or by violent hands. All these were 
quenched suns and darkened stars. It must be again home in mind 
that all the events thus symbolised are not meant to be consecutive. 
Although progressive, they are analogous to, or even identical with, 
those already described. The plagues of the trumpets are but the 
deadlier form of the plagues indicated by the seals ; and in the vials the 
same woes reach their consummation. So far, therefore, as the effects 
of the fourth Trumpet are meant to be historical, and not a general 
echo of our Lord’s great discourse about the Last Things, they allude, 
like those of the sixth Seal, to political perils and revolutions in 
the Roman Empire, which were the special characteristic of that epoch, 
and of which every comet and eveiy eclipse and every unusual tempest 
was believed to be a threatening sign.^ 

V. The trumpets are broken into divisions of four and three. To 
prepare for the remaining three, a single eagle® flies in the mid region 
of Heaven, screaming with loud ciy a triple Woe 1” by reason of the 
Angel trumpets which were yet to sound. The eagle denotes carnage ; 
— “ where the slain are there is she.’’^ The massacres of these years 
stained, as we have seen, both the land and sea. The furrows of earth 
were red with slaughter ; the waves were dyed with blood. 

The fifth Angel sounds, and a star falls to earth, to whom is given 
the key of the abyss. He opens the abyss, and in the issuing smoke 
which dims the air comes forth a host of scorpion-locusts, which are 
forbidden to hurt the grass or green things or trees, but are bidden, for 
a space of five months, to torment without killing all who have not the 
seal of God on their forehead. These scorpion-locusts resemble war- 
horses, with crowns like gold, with the face of men, the hair of women, 
fche teeth of lions ; they have breastplates as of iron, and the sound of 
their wings is like the sound of chariots, or of horses charging to battle. 
The anguish they inflict makes men desire to die;® and their king 
is called Abaddon, Apollyon, or the Destroyer. 

1 Matti xxiv. 29. 

2 Stars are the well-understood Scrii>ture symbol for persons in authority (Gen. 
xxxvii. 9 ; Jer. iv. 23 ; Ezek. xxixii. 7, 8; Isa. xiii. 9, 10, 17). The symbol is a natural 
one. Similarly, Shakspere tells us how — 

“ Certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. ” 

3 Rev. viii. 13. tferoC, N, A, B, &c. ^ Hos. viii. 1. 

3 Jer. iii. 8 ; “Death shall be chosen rather than life, by all them that remain of 
this evil family, ” 
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The fallen star may again be meant for ^Tero ; but on the whole I 
agree with those who see in this vision a purely demoniac host. The 
fallen star will then be Satan, of whom the Lord said, I saw Satan as 
lightning fallen from heaven.”^ The abyss is pre-eminently the abode 
of “demons.”^ It -is their speciality to cause torment.^ They are as 
appropriately symbolised by scorpion-locusts as by fi’ogs.^ Christ had 
specially prophesied that this wicked generation” should be more 
grievously afflicted by demons. As time went on, Rome and J erusalem 
— the two places typically prominent in the mind of the writer — were 
becoming more and more “a habitation of demons, a hold of every 
unclean spirit, a cage of every unclean and hateful bird.”® In Rome 
the loose, disbanded soldiery and the scum of the forum had degraded 
society to the lowest levels of infamy. The city had become a foul 
pool, into which every polluted river had poured its dregs. In 
Jerusalem, according to the emphatic testimony of Josephus, never 
since the Ijeginning of the world had there been any generation more 
prolific of wickedness. Stier says, that in the period between the 
Resurrection and the Fall of Jerusalem the Jewish nation acted as if 
2)ossessed by seven thousand demons. The whole age had upon it a 
stamp of the infernal.”® 

Whether in this general picture of the host of hell swarming out of 
the abyss, there is any direct allusion to the Idumeans, Zealots, and 
Sicarii stinging themselves to death with untold anguish, like scorpions 
encircled by a ring of fire; or, again, to the tumults, bloodshed, and 
agonies of Rome, the frequency of suicide, and the many tales of those 
who seemed to long for death in vain — cannot be afiSrmed. The 
description of the scorpion-locusts evidently recalls the Egyptian 
Plague, and the language of Joel, and the fanciful allusions to locusts 
which abound in the songs and proverbs of the East.^ The five months 
may point to the summer period, which is the time of locust plagues.® 

1 Luke X. 18. The Book of Enoch is full of good and evil angels, who are spoken of 
as stars (Enoch xviii. 13 ; xxi. 3, etc.). 

2 Luke viii. 31. 3 Matt. xv. 22. 

^ Rev. xvi. 13. Renan may be right in saying that the notion of frogs and locusts 
coining from the abyss, may have been partly suggested by the actual phenomena of the 
Solfatara, or some similar district. 

5 Rev. xviu. 2. ^ JReden Jesu, ii. 187. 

7 Locusts are called “ cavaletti^^ in Naples. Hermas {Vis. iv. 1) sees “a great beast 
.... and fiery locusts coming out of his mouth,’* which appears to be (Fw. iv. 3) “the 
type of the great tribulation which is to come.” Compare Olaudian’s description — 

“ Horret apex capitis ; medio fera lumina surgunt 
Yertice ; cognatus dorso durescit amictus. 

Armavit natura cutem dumique rubentes 

Cuspidibus parvis multos acuere rubores.” — {JSpigr. xxxiii.) 

® Bochart, Sierozoic. ii. 495 ; Plin. JS. N. ix. 50 ; “ latent quinis mensihus.^^ If any 
one desires to see once more the endless guesses of interpreters, I may mention that 
Bede explains the “five months” of human life, because we have five senses; the 
scorpions are heretics. Vitringa makes the five months mean 150 years— the time of 
Gothic domination. Calovius explains them of the prevalence of Arianism. Bengel 
makes them mean 79^ years— the time of the Jewish afflictions in Persia in the sixth 
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But two circumstances seem to show that we are here dealing not 
with human avengers but with invisible demons of the air. One 
is that their leader is the Demon Destroyer ‘ the other is that Chris- 
tians, and Christians only, are expressly exempted from their power 
to hurt. 

vL Two woes yet remain. A voice is heard from the horns of the 
golden altar, bidding the sixth Angel loose the four Angels which are 
bound at the great river Euphrates/^ who were prepared for the due 
time, to slay the third part of men. Immediately there ride forth iwo 
hundred million horsemen, breathing fire and smoke, on lion-headed 
steeds, armed with breastplates as of fire, jacinth, and brimstone. 
With their flames and their amphisbsena-stings they slay the third part 
of men ; — and yet the rest do not repent.^ 

It is probable that the facts which loom large and lurid through this 
blood-red mist of Apocalyptic symbols are the swarms of Orientals who 
gathered to the destruction of Jerusalem in the train of Titus,® and the 
overwhelming Parthian host which was expected to avenge the ruin of 
Nero. It was a popular belief that he was still living ; that he had 
taken refuge in the East ; or that in any case Tiridates, who greatly 
admired him, or V ologeses, whose relations with him were very 
amicable, would bring him back with a whirlwind of triumphant 
horsemen.^ These great Eastern Empires took deep and dangerous 
interest in the afiairs of Eome. “ Yologeses, King of the Parthians,” 
says Suetonius, ^^had sent ambassadoi^ to the Senate about the renewal 
of amity, and earnestly made this further req[uest, that the memory of 
Nero should be held in honour. In my youth, twenty years after, 
when a false Nero had arisen, his name was so popular among the 
Parthians that he was strenuously assisted and with difficulty given 
up.^ ® Both Suetonius and Tacitus relate that Yologeses offered bo 
assist Yespasian with forty thousand mounted archers.® One of the 
circumstances which most deeply aroused the indignation of Titus 
against the Jews was that they had sent embassies for assistance to 
their kinsmen beyond the Euphrates.^ In the Sibylline Orucles and in 
the Ascension of Isaiah we find distinct and repeated allusion to some 

century. Hofmann refers to the five sins ; and ZuUig to the time of the Deluge (Gen. 
vn 24). Some consider that ApoUyon meant Napoleon. Bullinger explains the locusts 
of the monks ; Bellarmine of the Protestants ; and so on. And this is “ Exegesis / ” 

1 These four bound angels have never been explained. Some refer them to the Angel 
pnnces of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Persians. Some to the four Ponian 
stations on the Euphrates. Bound angels would recall to St. John’s readers the notion 
of evil spirits. Comp. Tobitviii. 3; Matt. xii. 43—45. 

2 Et gravis in jeminum surgens caput amphisbaena ” (Luc. Phars. ix. 719). 

^ Jos. B. J iii* Ij § 3; 4, § 2. Four kings— Antiochus, Sohemus, Agriiipa, and 
Malchus— contributed archers and horsemen. The latter, who was an Arabian Prince 
sent 5,000 archers and 1,000 cavalry. 

See Suet. 13, 30, 47, 57; Cwrm, Sib, iv, 119 — 147 ; v. 93, and jpctssiT/i; viii, 
70 j ^ 

•'» Comp. Tac. H. i. 2. 

* Tac. E, iv, 51 ; Suet. Vesp, 6, 


7 Jos. A J. vi 6, § 2. 
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expected catastrophe from the realm of Parthia.^ The metaphor will 
then closely resemble that of Jer. li. 27, “ Cause the horses to come up 
as rough caterpillars ; prepare against her the nations with the Kings 
of the Medes.” These vaticinations do not belong in the least to 
the essence or heart of the Apocalypse. They are but passing illus- 
trations of the great principles — ^the hopes and warnings — which it was 
meant to inculcate. Warriors from the Euphrates had their share 
in the siege of Jerusalem; and though Parthian horsemen did not 
sweep down from the East at that time against pagan Pome, yet in due 
time vengeance did fall on her, and in due time the countless hosts 
which swarmed from beyond the Euphrates may well be said to have 
destroyed a third of men, and yet to have left the rest impenitent for 
their crimes 


SECTION IV. 

AN EPISODE. 

Then follows another pause. 

A mighty Angel arrayed with cloud, and with a rainbow encircling 
a sunlike face, descends from Heaven. His feet are like pillars of fire, 
and he sets one on the land and one on the sea.^ A little open book is 
in his hand, and when he speaks in his lion- voice seven thunders utter 
their voices. But the seer is forbidden to write, and it is, therefore, 
absurd to conjecture what they uttered. Then the Angel, lifting his 
right hand to Heaven, swears by the Almighty Creator that no further 
time shall intervene, but that at the trumpet-blast of the seventh Angel 
the mystery of God shall be finished.® The seer is bidden to take the 
book and eat it. In his mouth it is sweet as honey ; in his belly it is 
bitter. He is then bidden to prophesy again concerning many peoples, 
nations, tongues, and kings. 

This magnificent episode tends to deepen and heighten the expecta- 
tion of what the seventh Trumpet is to bring. The incident of eating 
the roll is also found in Ezek. iL 9 ; iii. 3,"^ and the command to seal up 

1 ** Towards evening war will arise, and the great fugitive of Rome (Nero) will raise 
the sword, and with many myriads of mm ride through the Euphrates ” [Carin. Sib. iv. 
116, seq.). In the fifth book of ^Sibyilinc verses Nero is called “ the dread serpent,” who 
though vanquished would return, and give himself out as God [Id. v. 93, and passim). 
Nero is the “godless king,” and murderer of his mother, of' the Vision of Isaiah, who 
shall be destroyed after 1,335 days. Jerome on Dan. i. 28, says that many Clxristians 
expected the return of Nero as Antichrist, 

3 Since, in xi. 3, he says, “ I will give power to my witnesses,” we may perhaps see in 
this mighty Angel a representation of the Son of God. The descriptions correspond 
with those of the first (i. 15) and fourth Angel (iv. 3) ; see too Dan. xii. 1. Nic. de Lyra 
supposes that the Angel is meant for the Emperor Justinian ; Luther, for the Pope ; and 
Bede, for St. John himself I But it is worse than useless to record the vagaries of 
Apocalyptic interpretation. 

3 This is a reference to vi. 11, where the souls of the martyrs are bidden to rest, 
“still a little time.” 

4 Comp. Jer. xv. 16, “ Tliy words were found, and I did eat them.” The contents of 
the roll were sweet in anticipation, because he had hoped to read in them the perfect 
conversion of Jerusalem ; but were bitter when their real import was known. 
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the '' utterance ” of the seven thunders resembles those given to Daniel, 
in Dan. viiL 26 ; xil 4 — 9. The general meaning seems to he that 
much of the future is to be left in deep mystery, and that the messages 
yet to be delivered are of mingled import, sweet with consolations, yet 
bitter with awful judgments. The little book is intended to contain the 
issues of the seventh Trumpet. They are as yet undeveloped. Much of 
the vision hitherto has referred to the past. It has explained the mean- 
ing of the signs in the physical and political world which pointed to the 
Coming Judgment. It has made clear to beKevers that the woes which 
had shaken and were still shaking the earth were the beginning of the 
Palingenesia. What the seer has now to foreshadow is the Coming 
Dawn itself. 

H!is first warning prophecies are addressed to the Jews. The judg- 
ments of the first six Seals affect the fourth part of all men alike — 
Christians, Jews, heathens. Before the opening of the seventh Seal, 
the servants of God — that is, all the members of the Christian Church 
— are sealed upon their foreheads. The judgments of the first six 
Trumpets affect, therefore, only the Jews and the heathens. But now, 
before the actual sounding of the seventh Trumpet, the Jews are won to 
God (xL 13). St. John, like St. Paul, sees that it is only “in part” 
that “ blindness hath befallen Israel,” and only “ until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in.” Consequently the judgments of the first six 
Vials, though they extend over the whole earth, fall only upon the 
heathen. The seventh Yial brings upon all the unconverted the final 
judgment. 

So that before the seventh Trumpet sotmds the seer is bidden to 
measure the Temple, and altar, and worshippers with a measuring reedj 
exclusively of the court which has been given over to the Gentiles, who 
are to trample down the Holy City for forty-two months — Le., three and 
a half years.^ During these twelve hundred and sixty days, the Two 
Witnesses are to prophesy in sackcloth. They resemble the two olive 
trees and the two lamp-stands of the Temple.® With fire from their 
mouth they can destroy their enemies.^ They can shut up the Heavens 
and smite the earth with plague. When their testimony is over, the 
Wild Beast out of the abyss shall kill them. Their dead bodies shall 
lie for three and a half days in the streets of J erusalem, the spiritual 
Sodom ® and Egypt, where their Lord was crucified. Men of all nations 


1 Ezek. xl. ; Zech. iv. 

2 Dan. viii. 13 ; 1 Macc. iii. 45, 51 ; iv. 60 ; Luke xxi. 24. “ Jerusalem shall be trodden 
do'^vn of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” The i:)eriod 3^^ years, 
42 months, or 1,200 days (the half of seven years), is often found in Scripture in con- 
nexion with judgments. Dan. vii. 25 (Antiochus Epiphanes rages for “a time, times, 
and half a time ”) ; ix. 27 (the oblation ceases for half a week) ; xii 7, 11 ; comp. Luke 
xxi. 24 : James v. 17 (time of drought at Elijah’s prayer). 

3 Zech. iv. 3, 11. 

♦ 2 Kings i, 10 ; Jer. v. 14 ; Ecclus. xlviii. 1. “ Then stood up Elias the Prophet as 
fire, and his word burned like a lamp.” 

5 Jerusalem (Sodom) ; Isa. i. 10 ; iii. 9 : Jer. xxiii. 14 ; Ezek. xvi. 48, 49. There may 
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shall rejoice over their corpses/ and will not suffer them to he buried.* 
Then the breath of life from God shall enter into them. To the terror 
of all they shall stand upon their feet/ and at the bidding of a voice 
from Heaven shall ascend in cloud. Then a gi'eat earthquake, in 
which seven thousand shall perish, shall shake down a tenth of the city. 
The rest of its inhabitants repent in their terror, and give glory to the 
God of Heaven. 

Every item of the symbolism, as will have been seen from the refe- 
rences, is borrowed from ancient prophecy : and yet neither in its details 
nor in its general import is the vision clear. There neither is nor ever 
has been in Christendom, in any age or among any school of interpreters, 
the smallest agreement, or even approach to an agreement, as to the 
events which the seer had in view. 

What is the object of the measuring? Judging from Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, we should say that it is for construction and preservation ; 
but in other passages the stretching out of a line,^^ or ‘‘ setting a plumb- 
line,*’ or ‘‘ measuring with a line,” are emblems of punishment or 
destruction.** As both destruction and preservation follow, the question 
is not easy to answer. 

Again, is the seer now dealing with more or less definite history, 
whether contemporary or impending, or are the limits of past, present, 
and future obliterated in illustrating the Divine principles of the Eternal 
Now? 

Again, does the vision refer to the actual Jerusalem, or to Jerusalem 
as an emblem of the whole Jewish race? 

Once more, who are the Two Witnesses ? Were there during the 
siege of Jerusalem, or during the general epoch of its imminent doom, 
two witnesses for God and for Christ, who in their characteristics recalled 
Moses and Elijah ? Or are Moses and Elijah themselves symbolically 
described ? Was the seer thinking of St. J ohn the Baptist and our 
Lord or of the two Christian martyrs, James the son of Zebedee and 
J ames the Bishop of J erusalem ? or of two Christian witnesses of whom 
no history is recorded ? ® or of the murder of men like Zechaiiah, son of 
Berachiah ? or is he indeed only thinking of Enoch and Elijah,^ according 
to the almost unanimous tradition of the Early Church?^ Or, again, 

be a iiassing allusion to the detestable crimes of the Zealots, as recorded by Josephus, 
B. J. iv. 6, § 3. 

1 Congratulations of the enemies of God. Heb. viii. 10, 12 ; Esth. ix, 19, 22. 

2 1 Kings xiii 22 ; Isa. xiv. 18 ; Tobit i. 17. 

® Ezek. xxxvii. 10. 

** Lana. ii. 7, 8 ; Isa. xxxiv, 11 ; Amos vii. 6, 9 j 2 Sam. viii. 2 ; 2 Kings xxi. 12, 13. 

Matt. xvii. 9 — 13. Compare Rev. xi. 3 with Acts i. k 

7 In the Gospel of Nicodemus, Enoch says of himself and Elijah, “We arc to live 
until the end of the world ; and then we are to he sent hy God to resist Antichrist^ and to 
he slain hy him, and afU *• three days to rise again, a7id to he caught up in clouds to meet the 
Lord ” (Gosp. KicocJ. ii. 9 . 

^ As preserved in the Commentary of Andreas, Bp. of Ca3sarea in Cappadocia (comp. 
Gospel of Nicodemus xxv.). The view derives some sanction from Luke xvi. 31 ; and the 
Transfiguration, Matt, xvii. 3. 
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widening the symbol of Jerusalem to apply to the whole Jewish and 
Christian Church, is he thinking of St. James and St. Peter? or even 
of St Peter and St. Paul as the two most illustrious victims of the 
Neronian persecution? None of these guesses are certain; and perhaps 
the same may be said of a solution which has sometimes occurred to me, 
that the Two Witnesses lepiesent Jewish and Gentile converts to the 
Church Is the description of their unburied corpses and subsequent 
ascension a symbol of the true fulfilment of their prophecies, the vindi- 
cation of the truths thej^ taught, the posthumous honours paid to their 
memories ? Are we to undei'stand the vision literally, or ideally, or 
allegorically ? None can tell us ; and who shall say ? 

Lastly, m the earthquake and the overthi’ow of a tenth part of the 
city, and the resultant terror and repentance, are we to see a picture of 
the anticipated results from the rapidly approaching siege of Jerusalem, 
or do they shadow forth the fate of the besieged, and the effect of their 
awful judgment upon the minds of their co-religionists throughout the 
world ^ 

These questions have never been satisfactorily answeied, and perhaps 
never will be. We must be content to leave them in the half-hght in 
which the uncertainty of nineteen Christian centuries has left them 
hitherto. There are no two writers of any importance who even 
approximately agree in the interpretation of the symbols. Those 
symbols were probably coloured not only by the language of the Old 
Testament, but by actual events in the siege. Such, for mstance, was 
the terrific storm, the bursts of rain, the earthquake, ‘rthe amazing 
concussions and bellowings of the earth,” during which the Idumeans 
were admitted, and in which Josephus says that “the whole system of 
the universe seemed to he in disorder.”^ In the subsequent massacres, 
the outer Temple — that is, the Court of the Gentiles — “ was all over- 
flowed with blood,’’ and eight thousand five hundred corpses lay about 
its precincts. The insults to the unburied witnesses recall for a moment 
the fate of the younger BTanan and the priest Jesus, whose bodies were 
“ cast out naked and unburied to be the food of dogs and wild beasts,” 
hut whose reputation was so thoroughly vindicated in the eyes of their 
countrymen, that Josephus pronounces a high eulogy upon them, and 
attributes the final doom of the city to the guilt incurred by their 
murderers.® The three and a half years, again, correspond with the 
actual length of the siege, together with the special horrors by which it 
was preluded. On the other hand, we know of nothing which corre- 
sponds to the fall of only the tenth part of the city, or to any repentance 
on the part of its inhabitants. Every interpretation seems to be beset 
with insuperable difficulties. No one school of commentators has been 
more successful than its rivals in furnishing an historical solution. May 

^ Doubtless the imagery la coloured by reminiscences of the events mentioned in 
Matt, xxvu 51 ; xxvni* 2. 

2 Jos. B. J. iv. 5, § 6. 


8 Ihid. iv. 6, g 2. 
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not tMs be a sign that no exact bistorical counterpart to these symbols 
was contemplated by the seer, and that he is only moving in the region 
of ideal anticipation in order to use material symbols as the vehicle for 
eternal principles % He who has learnt the lesson, not by power nor 
by might, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts ; he who feels 
that the downfall of Evil and the ultimate triumph of Good has all the 
certainty of an inevitable law ; — he who is waiting for the consolation 
of the spiritual Israel and the gathering of all nations into one flock 
under one shepherd at the Commg of the Lord, — ^he, it may be, has 
learnt more of the imier spirit and essential meaning of the Apocalypse 
than if he followed all the flickering lights of Exegesis which have led 
men into the marshes of rival fictions fi*om the days of St. Yictorinus 
down to the present time. 

It has been often asserted that St. John meant to indicate the 
preservation of the Temple, in accordance with the general expectation 
and what was believed to be the express wish of Titus. But he does 
not say so. The measuring-rod may have been, as we have seen, a 
mark of coming overthrow. There is indeed an absolutely fatal argu- 
ment against the notion that St. John anticipated that the Temple 
would be preserved. It is that our Lord on Olivet, in the very 
discourse on which the Apocalypse is an expanded and symbolic com- 
mentary, had declared without the least ambiguity, and in exact 
accordance with the result, that of that Temple not one stone should 
be left upon another. St. John indicates the conversion of the Jews, 
not the deliverance of Jerusalem. 

But all that we cannot understand of St. John’s symbolism belongs 
— the very failure of the Christian world in any age to understand it is 
a sufficient proof that it belongs — ^to the secondary, the subordinate, the 
less essential elements of the book. It must always be more than 
doubtful whether, in the very small fraction of the book which touches 
on the yet earthly and historic future, St. J ohn intended to deal with 
specific vaticinations. At any rate, the meaning and literal accomplish- 
ment of such vaticinations is irrevocably lost for us, and, in point of 
fact, has never been known to any age of the Church~not even to the 
earliest, not even — so far as our records go — to Irenseus, the hearer of 
Polycarp, or to Polycarp, the hearer of St. John. What we can see in 
the whole vision of the Holy City and the Two Witnesses, is a prophecy 
of the ultimate conversion of the vast mass of Israel, and the final 
triumph of Christian testimony over every opposing force ; further 
than this, there is nothing to he found in any commentary hut fancy 
and guess-work, and arbitrary combinations, which may seem irrefragable 
to those who indulge in them, but which have not succeeded in con- 
vincing a handful of readers. 

Then, at last, the seventh Angel sounds. There is a shout of 
jubilee in Heaven, because the kingdoms of the world have become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. The Jews are now converted. 
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There remains nothing but the judgment of the Gentiles and the 
Coming of Christ in the close of the ^on. The earthly Temple has at 
last disappeared. In the Heaven is seen the Temple of God, open even 
to the Holiest Place, to which there may now be universal access at all 
times, through the Blood of Christ. 

SECTION Y. 

THE WILD BEAST FHOM THE SEA. 

But, as though to compensate for the uncertain idealism of the last 
Vision, the meaning of the next Vision is retrospective, and, in its 
main outlines, perfectly clear. 

A woman, arrayed with the sun, with the moon beneath her feet, 
and a crown of twelve stars around her head, brings forth a man-child. 
A huge scarlet dragon, with ten horns and seven diademed heads, w^hose 
tail sweeps after it the third part of the stars to the earth, ^ stands before 
her to devour the child the moment it is born, since the child is to rule 
the nations with a rod of iron. But the child is snatched up to the 
throne of God, and the woman flies into the wilderness, where she is 
to be nourished for 1,260 days. 

All agree as to the interpretation. The star-crowned woman is the 
ideal Church of Israel.^ The child she brings forth is a symbol, partly 
of the Messiah, partly of the Christian Church.® The scarlet dragon is 
an emblem of Satan, with the attributes of the world-power, as specially 
represented by the Eoman Empire — of which a dragon was one of the 
later insignia. A dragon or serpent (for between the two words there 
is no real distinction) was also the apt inspirer for an Emperor who 
was believed to wear as an amulet a serpent’s skin, and whose life, 
according to popular legend, had been saved by a serpent when he was 
an infant in the cradle.^ Its seven heads and ten horns are seven 
Emperors® and ten Provincial Governors. But no power of legions, no 
violence of martyrdoms, can slay the infant Church of Christ. The 
Mother Church, the Church of Jerusalem, which, as it were, rocks the 
cradle of Gentile Christianity, is saved alike from Idumeans and Zealots, 
and the Homan armies which advance to besiege the Holy City. She 
Hies to the mountains ; to the wilderness ; to the secure and desolate 
region of Pella, in which town, on the edge of the deserts of Arabia,® 

1 Dan. viii. 10 (of Antiochus Epiphanes). ® Isa. Ixvi. 7, 8. 

3 The narrative is doubtless coloured by the perils and escapes of the Infant Christ 
(Matt. ii. 11—16). ' Suet. JSTcr. 6. 

3 The “ sev^ ” may include Julius Caesar ; or, excluding him, may include Otho. In 
the days of Julius, however, the name Jmperator had not acquired its exclusive signifi- 
cance, and he never had the title of Princeps. Apocalyptic symbolism, dealing in mystic 
numbers, does not greatly trouble itself with these minor details. Thus the seven heads 
of the Beast serve alike to symbolise seven hills and seven emperors. The Di’agon is at 
once Satan and the representative of Satan — the Empire of Pagan Rome. 

Josephus says of Perea, "its eastern limits reach to Arabia” {Jb, J. iii. 3, §3). 
Pella is now Tabftkdt Pahil. 
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at an early period of the impending siege, the Christians took refuge, 
in accordance with their Lord’s command. ^ They thus escaped the 
horrors of the three and a half years which elapsed between a.d. 67, 
when Yespasian began his dreadful work in Judea, and September, a.d. 
70, when the city and Temple perished in blood and flame. 

The attempts of the dragon are practically foredoomed. Michael 
and his Angels have warred against him, and flung him down to earth. 
There is no place for him in heaven as an accuser of the brethren^ 
because the blood of the Lamb and the blood of the martyrs prevails 
against him. His great wrath must be, 
for a little time.^ 

He rages against the sun-clad woman, but she escapes from him into 
the wilderness, with the two great eagle-wings of divine protection.® 
There may have been, and doubtless was, an attempt to pursue and 
murder the flying Christians. We know that desertion from the city 
was checked by the most violent measures. Had any details of the 
flight to Pella been preserved to us, we should understand what is 
exactly meant by the dragon vomiting out of his mouth water as a 
river that she might be swept away, and by the earth helping her and 
swallowing the river. When Yespasian sent Placidus to chase the 
Jewish fugitives from Gadara, they were stopped by the swollen waters 
of the Jordan, and being compelled to hazard a battle, were driven in 
multitudes into the river, and 15,000 of them perished.^ It is very 
probable that some such obstacle may have impeded the flight of the 
Christians, and that while they were enabled to escape safely by some 
manifestation of special Providence, many of their pursuers perished in 
the swollen stream. 

The next Yision is not only plain, but must henceforth be regai*ded 
as so certain in its significance as to furnish us with z. -point de rephre for 
all Apocalyptic interpretations. It is the Yision of the Wild Beast 
from the Sea; and beyond all shadow of doubt or uncertainty, the 
Wild Beast from the Sea is meant as a symbol of the Emperor Nero. 
Here, at any rate, St. John has neglected no single - means by which he 
could make his meaning clear without deadly peril to himself and the 
Christian Church. 

He describes this Wild Beast by no less than sixteen distinctive 
marks, and then all but tells us in so many words the name of the 
person whom it is intended to symbolise. 

These distinctive marks are as follows : — 

1. It rises from the sea ; — ^by which is perhaps indicated not only a 

# 

^ Matt. xxiv. 16 ; Luke xxi. 21 

^ Comp. Luke x. 18. “ I beheld Satan as lightning fallen from heaven,” John xii. 

31. “ Now is the judgment of this world, now shall the prince of this world be cast 

out” (comp. 1 John iii. 8). 

3 For eagles’ wings a« the symbol of the Divine protection, see Ex. xix, 4; Deut, 
xxxii. 11. Jq8, B. J. iv. 7. 5, 
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Western power, and therefore, to a Jew, a power beyond the sea,^ but 
perhaps especially one connected with the sea-washed peninsula of 
Italy. ^ 

% It is a Beast like one of DanieVs four Beasts^ but more por- 
tentous and formidable. Daniels four Beasts were the Chaldean lion, 
the Median bear, the Persian panther, and the Beast of Greek 
dominion, of which the ten horns represent the ten successors of 
Alexander,’* and the little horn represents A^ntiochus Epiphanes. St. 
John^s Beast being the all-comprehensive Boman power, is a combina- 
tion of Daniehs Beasts. TEt is a panther, with bear’s feet and a lion’s 
mouth It has seven heads, ^ which indicate (in the apparently arbitrary 
but perfectly normal vagueness of Jewish apocalyptic symbolism) both 
the seven hills of Home and seven kings.® The Beast is a symbol 
interchangeably of the Roman Empire and of the Emperor. In fact, to 
a greater degree than at any period of history, the two were one. 
Roman history had dwindled down into a personal drama. The Roman 
Emperor could say with literal truth, L'Etat c^est moil And a Wild 
Beast was a Jew’s natural symbol either for a Pagan kingdom or for its 
autocrat. When St. Paul was delivered from Rero, or his representa- 
tive, he says quite naturally that he was delivered out of the mouth of 
the lion” (2 Tim. iv. 17 ; comp. Heb. xi. 33). When he is alluding to 
his struggles with the mob and their leaders at Ephesus, he describes it 
as “fighting with wild beasts” (1 Cor. xv. 32). When Marsyas 
announced to Agrippa L the death of Tiberius, he did so in the words, 
“the is dead.”® Princes, as well as kingdoms, had been described 
under the same symbol by the Old Testament prophets.’’ Esther, in the 
Je^vish legends, was said to have spoken of Xerxes as “the lion.” 
Lactantius speaks of Nero as a tarn mala hestial But, besides all these 
reasons, which made the symbol so easily intelligible, Renan may be 
right in conjecturing that there was yet another. It was that, on an 
occasion which was exceptionally infamous even for Nero, he had been 
disguised as a mid beast, and in that disguise had been let loose from a 
ca^e;and personated the furies of a tiger or panther.® 

1 In Sibylline Oracles 176) the beast rises “from the Western sea.' In 2 
Esdras xL 1 the Eagle (Kome) comes from the sea, 

2 Such is the not improbable conjecture of Ewald. From xvii. 15 we might explain 
it of “the peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues,” over which Rome ruled. 
In Shabbath, f. 56 6, we are told that when Solomon married Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Gabriel thrust a reed into the sea, and of the mud formed an island, on which Rome was 
built. 

3 The Diadochi, as they were called. See Grote, xii. 362. 

4 Comp. Orac. Sibyll. iii 176, where also the many -headed beast is Rome. 

* Rev. xvii. 9, 10. 

* Jos. Ant. xviii. 6, § 10. 

7 Ezek. xix. 1 — 9. 

* The SibylHsts call Nero “the Beast.” De Mort. Persec, 2. 

9 It Antichrist, p. 175. Suet. N&r. 29. I am told that to this day, in the Had 
Gadyo, which the Jews of Germany use at the Passover, their old persecutors are com- 
pared to various animals. 
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3. This wild beast of Heathen Power has ten horns, which represent 
the ten main provinces of Imperial Rome.^ It has the powei* of the 
dragon — ^that is, it possesses the Satanic dominion of the “ prince of the 
power of the air.’^ 

4. On each of its heads is the Thame of blasphemy. Every one of the 
seven kings,” however counted, had borne the (to Jewish ears) 
blasphemous surname of Augustus (Sebastos, “ one to be adored ”) ; had 
received apotheosis, and been spoken of as Divus after his death ; had 
been honoured with statues, adorned with divine attributes ; had been 
saluted with divine titles ; and in some instances had been absolutely 
worshipped, and that in his lifetime, with temples and flamens — espe- 
cially in the Asiatic provinces. 

5. The diadems are on ike horns, because the Roman Proconsuls, as 
delegates of the ^Emperor, enjoy no little share of the Caesarean auto 
cracy and splendour ; but— 

6. The name of blasphemy (for such is the true reading) is only on 
the heads, because the Emperor alone receives divine honour, and alone 
bears the daring title of “ Augustus.” 

7. One of the heads is wounded to death, but the deadly wound is 
healed. If there could be any doubt that this indicates the violent end, 
and universally expected return of Nero — or, which is the same thing 
for prophetic purposes, of one l^e him — that doubt seems to be 
removed by the parallel description'of the 17th chapter, where we are 
told that of the seven kings of the mystic Babylon-^ 

8. The five are fallen, the one is, the other is not yet come ; and “ the 
Beast that thou sawest was, and is not, and is about to come out of the 
abyss ; ” “ the Beast that was and is not, even he is an eighth, and is of 
the seven.”^ Can language be more apparently perplexing ? Yet its 
solution is obvious. No explanation worth the name has ever been 
offered of this enigma except that which makes it turn on the wide- 
spread expectation that Nero was either not really dead, or that, even if 
dead, he would in some strange way return. Only two or three slaves 
and people of humble rank had seen his corpse. All of these, except 
one or two soldiers and a single freedman of Galba, had been his 
humble adherents. It seemed inconceivable that after a hundred years 
of absolutism the last of the deified race of Ciesars should thus dis- 
appear like foam upon the water. The five kings are Augustus, 
Tiberius, Gains (Caligula), Claudius, and Nero. Since the seer is 

1 Ten horns, as in Dan. vii. 24. There they are the Diadochi ; here the provinces of 
Italy, Achaia, Asia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, Germany (Eenan, 
UAntechrist, p. 13). The history of this troubled epoch amply justifies the additional 
touch of description in which, later on, they, in conjunction with the Beast {i.e., the 
Provincial Governors and Generals, together with the Emperor), hate the harlot 

the City of Eome, and the Senatus PopuluaqiLc Romanus)^ and devour her flesh, etc. 
Again and again in the civil disorders Rome was brought by Emperors and Proconsuls to, 
the verge of ruin and despair. 

2 Just as the eagle’s head (Nero) in 2 Esdras xi. 1, 36. 

8 Rev. xvii. 8, 10, 11. In vef. 8 tfie true reading is Kal rrap^arou. 
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writing in the reign of Galba, the fifth king (ISTero) was, and is not : 
Otho, the seventh king, was not yet come. When he came, which 
could not be long delayed, for Galba was an old man — he was to reign 
for a short time, and then was to come the eighth, who, it was expected, 
would be Kero again, one of the previous seven, and so both the fifth 
and the eighth. For, strange to say, Kero still hved in the regrets 
alike of Bomans and of *Parthians.^ Since Borne is the great city 
(xvii 18), and the ten horns its provincial governors — kings who had 
received no kingdom as yet” (xvii. 12)^ — it seems difecult even to 
imagine any other explanation of symbols which it is quite clear that 
the Apostle meant to be understood, and which he assumed wowld be 
understood, since otherwise they would have been useless to his readers. 
But, after he has thus all but told us in so many words whom he means, 
the seer continues the hints by which he describes the characteristics of 
the Beast. He says that — 

9. ‘‘ All the earth wondered after the BeastJ^ In that day men 
rejoiced in the omnipotence of evil, and did homage to it in its concrete 
form. The Boman plebs had become “ sottish, licentious, gamblers ; ” 
and one who was more gigantically sottish than themselves had become 
their ideal ^ The best comment on this particular may be found in the 
desciiption of Tacitus of the manner in which all Borne, from its 
proudest senators down to its humblest artisans, poured foith along the 
public ways to receive with acclamations the guilty wretch who was 
returning from Campania with his hands red with his murdered mother’s 
blood.'* 

10. That the world “ worshipped the dragon^ who gave h%s jwwer to 
the Beast^'^ would be a natural Jewish way of mdicatmg the belief that 
the Pagan world, when it offered holocausts for its Emperor, was adoring 
devils for deities.^ 

11. The cries of the world, “ Who is like unto the Beast ? who is able 
to make war with him mvinA like an echo of the shouts “Victories 
Olympic ' victories Pythian ! Kero the Hercules 1 Kero Apollo ' 
Sacred one 1 The One of the -®on,” i.e., unparalleled in all the world 1 
with which Dion Cassius tells us that he was greeted by the myriads of 
the populace, when, with the crowns of his 1,800 artistic triumphs, he 
returned from his insane and degraded perambulation of Greece 

12. ‘‘ The mouth speaking great things and blasphemies ” is the mouth 
which was incessantly uttering the most monstrous boasts and preten- 


1 Suet JVer. 49, 50, 57 ; Tac .BT. i. 2, 78 ; li. 8 ; Dion Cassius, Ixiv ; and Dio Chry- 
sost Ora^, xxi 10. 

2 As yst — ^but several of tbem were to do so in the course of the next few years. 
This complebely disposes of the supposed refutation of the views here maintained on the 
plea that the Boman Emperors did not wear diadems The ten horns are Idngdomless 
Kmgs Provincial Governors), and yet even these horm are diademed (xui. 1). 

3 Maurice, Revel p 238 

Tac Ann. xiv 13 , Dion Cass. Ixn 16 ; Suet Ner. 39. 

9 1 Cor. X. 20, 

16 
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sions,^ declaring tliat no one before himself had the least conception of 
what things an Emperor might do, and of the lengths to which he could 
go ; the mouth which ordered the erection of his own colossus, 120 feet 
high, adorned with the insignia and attributes of the sun.^ As for his 
blasphemies, Suetonius tells us that he was an avowed and even con- 
temptuous atheist — religionum usquequaque contemptor,”® 

13. Power was given Mm to act^ forty-two monthsP The exact 
significance of this mystic number, which is also described as 1,260 days 
(xi. 2 ; xii. 6), and as “ a time, times, and half a time ” (xii. 14), is 
variously explained. The simplest explanation is that it refers to the 
time which elapsed between the beginning of Nero’s persecution in Nov., 
64, and his death in June, 68, which is almost exactly three and a half 
years. 

1 4. “ It was given Mm to make war with the saints, and to overcome 
them^^ for it was he who began the terrible era of martyrdom, and put 
“ a vast multitude ” to death with hideous tortures on a false accusa- 
tion.® 

15. Power was given Mm over all kindreds, and tongues, and 
nations! Of the representatives of the world-powers in that day, 
Greece received him with frantic adulation, Parthia was in friendly rela- 
tions with him, and Armenia, in the person of Tiridates, laid its diadem 
before his feet.® Even Herod the Great, though himself a powerful king, 
had been accustomed to talk of the ‘‘ Almighty Eomans.” 

1 6 . All ‘‘ the inhabitants of the earth, except the followers of the 
Lamb, worshipped Mm! This, as we have seen, was literally true of the 
Emperors, both in their lifetime and after their death. At this dreadful 
period the cult of the Emperor was almost the only sincere worshin 
which still existed.^ 

Then follow two verses (xiii. 9, 10) which do not bear directly upon 
the symbol. They are either a prophecy of retribution given for the 
consolation of the suffering saints,® or, if we take what seems on the 
whole to be the more probable reading, they are a declaration that the 


^ speaking great things” of Antiochus Epiphanes, in Dan. vii. 8, 20 

nev'er uttered half such monstrous boasts aa that of Nero. ’ 

1 5 Dion Cass. Ixvi. 15 ; Mart. Spectac, ii. 

SpS Hair twenty-four elephants to drag it away in the reign of Hadrian. 

Bprovi5’t’«^L JontamiS.” ^ tie Syrian goddess “hanc mox ita 

^ can hardly mean “ to continue ” as in the English version It must 

correct lo^s ’ ^ « S at leasU 

^ Tac. Arm. xv. 44. 

6 Tac. Ann. xiv. 26 ; Suet. Her. 13. 

7 See Boissicr, La RelUfion Romaine, i. 122—208. Augustus disliked all um-sonnl 

worship and insisted that his cult should be joined to that of But Calig b 

^ Perhaps an allusion to Nero’s supposed death and flight. 
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saints must indeed suffer, but that their sufferings should be endured in 
faith and patience.^ 

In these paragraphs, then, we have sixteen hints as to who and what 
is intended by the Apocalyptic Wild Beast, and it is undeniable that 
every one of these directly poirds to Rome and Nero, They point so 
directly to Rome and to Nero that it is difficult to conceive how the 
writer could have expressed his meaning less enigmatically, if he adopted 
at all that well-understood literary method of Jewish Apocalypses which 
was enigmatical in its veiy nature.^ The most remarkable indication 
that Nero is mainly intended is that it is exactly in the most enigmatical 
particulars that the resemblance is most close. He was mortally 
wounded, and yet (according to the then belief, which is here adopted 
for purposes of description, and which was symbolically though not liter- 
ally true) the wound was healed ; and he was a fifth king who was, and 
is not, and yet (so St. John indicates him by the popular belief) should 
be once more the eighth king, and one of the seven.® If we had not the 
perfectly simple clue to what what was indicated by this strangely 
riddling description, we might give up the interpretation as insoluble ; 
but the clue is preserved for us, not only by Jewish Talmudists,^ 
and Pagan historians and authors, such as Tacitus,® Suetonius,® Dion 
Cassius,’' and Dion Chrysostom f but also by Christian fathers like St. 
Irenseus,® Lactantius,*® St. Yictorinus, Suipicius Severus,^^ and the Sibyl- 
line books and even by St. Jerome,^ and by St. Augustine. Nothing 
can prove more decisively than these references that for four centuries 
many Christians identified Nero with the Beast. An Eastern kingdom 
had long been promised to him by soothsayers.^® The author of the 
Ascension of Isaiah says that Beliar shall descend from the sky in the 
form of man, an impious king, the murderer of his mother {i.e., in the 
form of Nero).^® So, too, Commodianus, in the third century, talks of 


1 Rev. xiii. 10. 

2 How strange were the symbolic devices of Apocalyptists we see in the 8th Book of 
the Sibyllines, where Hadrian is described as “having a name like that of a sea ” (the 
Hadriatic), and is called “the wretched one,” because of the resemblance of his name 
(jElianus) to the Grreek deemos (Orac. Sib. viii. 52, 50). 

3 It was believed that he would return from the JSastf by the aid of Parthians, among 
whom he was thought to have taken refuge. 

The tract Gittin, quoted by Gratz, Gesch. d. Judenth. vol. iv. p. 203. 

5 Tac. Hist. ii. 8. ® Suet. Her. 57, et ibi Casauhon. 

7 Dion Cass. ; Xiphilinus, Ixiv. 9 ; see Zonaras, Ann. xL 15 — 18. The expectation 
was most current in Asia Minor, and Hero’s thoughts were incessantly turned to the 
East by astrologers, etc. Tac. Hist, ii 95 ; Ann. xv. 36 ; Suet. Her. 4:0— i7. 

^ Dion Chiysost. Or at. xxi (i p. 504, ed. Reiske : “Even now all desire him to 
live, and most persons think that he is still alive.”) 

® Iren. l.c. Lactant. He Mort. Persec. 2. 

Snip. Sever. Hist. S<m. ii. 28. “ It is the current opinion of many that he is yet to 
come as Antichrist.” This was written A.D. 403. 

12 Sibyll. V. 33 ; viii. 71. 13 Jer. In Han. xi 28. 

1^ Aug. He Civ. Hei, xx. 19, 3. “ Unde nonnulli ipsum (Neronem) resurrecturum 

et futurum Antichristum suspicantur, ahi veto nec occisun joutant sed subtractum 
potius.” 

15 Suet. Her. 40. 


1® Ascens. Is. iv, 2 — ^14. 
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Nero being raised from the under-world.^ Nay, more, we can appeal to 
the earliest extant Greek commentary on the Apocalypse — that of 
Andreas, Bishop of the Cappadocian Caesarea, who says that “ the king 
of the Romans shall come as Antichrist to destroy ” the four kingdoms 
of Daniel. It would have been strange that the Christian world should 
have felt any doubt that Nero is intended, if all history did not show the 
extent to which dogmatic bias — ^which only resorts to- Scripture in order 
to find there its own ready-made convictions — has dominated for cen- 
turies over simple and straightforward exegesis. But as though to 
exclude any possibility of doubt about the matter, St. J ohn, after all 
these clear indications, has all but told us in express words the name of 
the man whom he means by his Antichrist and Wild Beast — by this 
deified yet slain and to-be-resuscitated murderer of the saints. He does 
so in the last verses of the chapter. They furnish a seventeenth detail, 
in which the indications of the seer point immediately and distinctly to 
the worst of the Roman Emperors. 

17. “Here is wisdom,’’ he says (chap. xiii. 18); or, as he expresses 
it in chap. xviL 9, “wisdom is needed to grasp the meaning of my 
symbol;” or, perhaps, as Ewald understands it, “this is the sense — 
whoever has wisdom will understand it thus.” “Let him that hatli 
understanding count the number of the Beast ; for it is the mumher of a 
man.^^ In other words, he tells us that he now intends to indicate 
mbmerically the name which he dared not actually express. A Jew 
or Jewish Christian would at once be aware that he now intends to give 
an instance of one of the forms of that Kabbalistic method, of which 
traces are found even in the ancient prophets, and which was known to 
tlie Rabbis as Gematria — i.6., Geometry, or the numerical indication 
of names.^ Gentile Christians were not so familiar with this method 
but we see from Trenseus that they could easily have got the general clue 
from their- Judaic brethren, to whom the Apocalypse is mainly ad- 

1 Commodian. Instr. 41. 

“ For an account of Gematria, and numerous illustrations of it, I may refer to my 
paper on Rabbinic Exegesis in the Expositor for 1877, vol. v. Similarly among Egyptian 
mystics the God Thoutfi was spoken of by the cypher 1218. On the Gnostic gems the 
word Abraxas is used as isopsephic to Meithras (the sun) because the letters of both 
names = 325. 

3 It was, however, by no means unknown to educated Greeks under the name of 
isopsephta. For instance, they called verses isopsephics when their letters made up 
numerically the same sum. In the Anthology we find an epigram which begins — 

“One, hearing the words Demagoras and Plague (Loimos), which are of equal 
numerical value ” — 

which he could test in a moment, since, in Greek letters, Demagoras is — 

4 + 1+ 40 +1 + 3 + 70 + 100 + 1 + 200 = 420 
AAMATO PAS 
and Loimos (Plague) is— 

30 -f 70 -t 10 40 + 70 -h 200 = 420 

A O I M O 2 

Tliere are isopsephic inscriptions in the Corpus Inscr, Crcsc, 3544—3540. {See Aul. Gcll. 
xiv. 14.) 
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dressed.^ There was not much danger of a secret being betrayed which 
might cost the life of any one who mentioned it, and at the same time 
imperil the whole community. What St. John says in effect is : “I 
shall now give you the name of the Wild Beast in its numerical value. 
You have heard many specimens of this method, so that you can apply 
it in this instance, though I warn you that it may give you some 
difficulty.’^ He evidently intended some of them to find out the number 
of the Beast, which was also the number of a man, while he pointed 
out that there was on^ unexpected element in the particular solution. 
If it had been merely a name in the numerical value of its Greek letters 
there would have been so little difficulty about it that any ordinarily 
educated reader might have discovered it after a few trials. He would 
only have to find out what living men there were who had the dozen or 
more attributes which the seer had given to the Beast, and whose 
names, counted by the value of the letters, made up the number of 666. 
As there was scarcely any other Kving person to wffiom the Apocalyptic 
description could apply, Hero’s was probably the first name which 
a J ewish Christian reader would have tried. And here he would have 
been at once baffled. In Greek letters he would have found that Neron 
made 50 + 5 + 100 + 800 + 50 = 1005. If he tiled Heron Kaisar, 
it would only make 1005 + 332 = 1337. Almost every combination 
which he tried would fail, and very possibly he would give up the task 
in despair, with che thought that he did not possess the requisite 
“ wisdom,” though he may have solved many such problems in Sibylline 
or similar books. Thus, in the Sibylline books, the poet indicates the 
name Jesus, in Greek *J7)crovs, by saying that it is a word which has 
4 vowels and 2 consonants, and that the whole number is equivalent to 
8 units, 8 tens, 8 hundreds — i.e., 888 (^ivo-oVs = 10 + 8 + 200 + 70 + 
400 + 200 = 888), and no Greek-speaking Christian would have had 
any trouble in solving the riddle. Since, however, all the other 
indications pointed so clearly to Home and Hero, the Greek Christian 
reader might very naturally have hit upon Latinus ” (Aareiyos = 30 H- 
1 + 300 + 5 -(- 10 + 50 -i- 70 + 200 = 666) as a sort of general 
indication of Borne and ‘‘a Latin man.” This accounts for the 
prevalence of this explanation among the Fathers, beginning with 
St. Irenseus, who may have heard it from St. Polycarp, who had seen 
St. John in his old age.® These early Christian writers were, so to 
speak, on the right track ; yet with “ Latinus ” they could hardly have 
been quite satisfied. It is a vague adjective, and the names Latium and 
Latinus had long been practically obsolete. If this were indeed the 

1 The Sibyllist describes Nero as the Emperor whose sign is 50, a fearful serpent who 
shall cause a grievous war.” N, the initial letter of Nero, = 50. I have already referred 
to the fancy of Barnabas about Abraham’s 318 servants as represented by IHT, and so a 
sort of symbol of Jesus on the Cross. Similarly in TertuUian ( Carm. adv. Marc. iii. 4), 
the victory of Gideon’s 300 is connected with the fact that 300 — T, the sign of the 
Cross : “ Hoc etiam signo praedonum stravit acervos.” 

* Iren. Adv. Haer. v. 80 ; Hippolyt. De Chnsto, p. 26. 
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solution, they might have put down its vagueness to intentional 
obscurity. We can hardly conceive what care a Jewish writer had 
to take if he touched in any respect unfavourably upon the imperial 
power in those days of delators and laesa majestas} Josephus was in 
high favour, first with Poppsea and then with the Flavian dynasty ; at 
Pome he was so great and influential that he probably had the honour 
of a statue in the imperial city — ^yet he stops abruptly in his explana- 
tion of the prophecies of Daniel, with a mysterious hint that he does 
not deem it prudent to say more.^ This evidently was because he feared 
that, if he touched on any explanation of the work of destruction 
wrought by the stone cut without hands,” he might seem to be 
threatening future ruin and extinction to the Roman Empire ; and to do 
this went beyond his very limited daring. It was perhaps the complete 
unsatisfactoriness of the solution Lateinos ” which made some Chris- 
tians, as Irenseus further tells us, try the name Teitan, which also gives 
the mystic number 666 (Teitan = 300 + 5 + 10 + 300 -j- 1 + 50 = 
666), and which has the additional advantage of being a word of six 
letters. In this instance also ingenuity was not very far astray ; for 
Titan was one of the old poetic names of the Sun, and the Sun was the 
deity whose attributes Hero most affected, as all the world was able 
to judge from seeing his colossus with radiated head, of which the sub- 
structure of the base still remains close by the ruins of the Colosseum.^ 
The mob which greeted him with shouts of “ Hero-Apollo 1” were well 
aware that he had a predilection for this title. 

On the whole, however, the Greek Christians must have remained a 
little perplexed, a little dissatisfied, and must have been inclined to say, 
with some of the Fathers,® that only time could reveal the secret ; or 
else to believe that perhaps there was more than one solution. They 
must, however, have known what was meant, even if the exact equi- 
numeration of any words which they could hit upon did not entirely 
satisfy them. And this was the general condition in which the secret 
remained in the early Christian Church. At an}' rate there stood 
the strange number before them. 

The very look of it was awful. The first letter was the initial letter 
of the name of Christ. The last letter was the first double-letter (st) of 
the Cross ($^auros). Between the two the Serpent stood confessed with 
its writhing sign and hissing sound.® The whole formed a triple re- 


1 See Tac. Arm, iii. 38, iv. 50 ; ffist, i. 77 ; Suet. Ner. 32 : — turn ut lege majes- 
tatis, facta diotaque omnia, quibus modo delator non deesset tenerentur.” 

2 Juv. Sat. i. 130. 

3 Jos. Antt. X. 10, § 4: “Daniel did also declare the meaning of the stone to the 
king ; hut I do not think proper to relate it^ 

^ What was meant by the guess Buanthas is uncertain. Could it be an allusion to 
the “ aurea caesaries ” which grew down over Nero’s neck ? 

* Jrenaeus, v. 30. * Eev. xii. 9, xx. 2. 
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petition of 6, tlie essential number of toil and imperfection ; and this 
numerical symbol of the Antichrist, 666, stood in terrible opposition to 
888 — the three perfect 8’s of the name of Jesus. 

But Jewish readers — and, as we have said, it was to Jewish readers 
that the Apocalypse was primarily addressed — would find none of the 
difficulties which perplexed their Gentile fellow-Christians. The Apostle 
had warned them that the solution did not lie so much on the surface as 
was usual in similar enigmas. Every Jewish reader, of course, saw that 
the Beast was a symbol for ISTero.^ And both Jews and Christians 
regarded 17ero as also having close affinities with the serpent or dragon. 
That Nero was intended would be as clear to a Jew as that Babylon 
meant K-ome, though Borne is never mentioned. He would not try the 
name Nero Cmsar in Latin, because isopsephia (which the Jew called 
Ge7natria)yf2i>s almost unknown among, the Bomans, and their alphabetic 
numeration was wholly defective. He might try Nepcyv Kou<rap in Greek, 
but it would not give him the right number. Then, as with a flash 
of intuition, it would occur to him to try the name in Hebrew} The 
Apostle was writing as a Hebrew, was evidently thinking as a Hebrew.® 
His soloecistic Greek was sufficient to prove that the language was 
unfamiliar to him, and that all persons of whom he thought would 
primarily present themselves to his mind by their Hebrew designations. 
This, too, would render the cryptograph additionally secure against the 
prying inquisition of treacherous Pagan informers. It would have been 
to the last degree perilous to make the secret too clear. Accordingly, 
the Jewish Christian would have tried the name as he thought of the 
name — that is in Hebrew letters. And the moment that he did this the 
secret stood revealed. No Jew ever thought of Nero except as Heron 
Kesar^^ and this gives at once — iDi? -50 + 200 + 6 + 50 + 100 + 
60 + 200 = 666." 

Jewish Christians were familiar with enigmas of this kind. They 
occur even in the ancient Prophets after the days of Jeremiah, and are 


1 The Sibyllists had already spoken of Caligula as Beliar {Oarm. in. 63), and as a 
serpent. The stories of the serpent which had crawled from Nero’s cradle, and of his 
serpent-amulet (v. supt'a, p. 461) would add significance to the symbolism. 

- I am not sure that a Jew would not have tried Hebrew letters at once. A Talmudic 
scholar wrote to tell me that my number for Rome {mpra, p. 427) was wrong, because he 
had tried it in Hebrew letters. It had not occurred to him to try it in Greek lettfirs ! 

3 See the startling Hebraism in the Greek of Bev. i. 4, and comp. Rev. ix. 11 ; 
xvi. 16. 

** The name was so written in Jewish inscriptions. See Ewald, Die Johann. Schriften, 
ii. 203 ; Buxtorf. Lex Eoibhin. s.v. The name Caesarea appears in the Talmud as ]"nDp. 
Renan mentions the remarkable fact that the name for Antichrist in Armenian is N'eren 
(ii. 23). Ewald found that Josippon writes the name “iDp. The secret has been almost 
simultaneously re-discovered of late years by Fritzsche in Halle, by Benary in Berlin, by 
Reuss in Strasbourg, and by Hitzig in Heidelberg. See Bleek, Vorlesungen, 2i)2 if. ; 
Krenkel, Der Apostel Johannes^ 88 ; Volkmar, Offenharung, 18 and 214. Ewald was 
only prevented from making the discovery in 1828 by the assumption, which he after- 
wards found to be erroneous, that Caesar must be spelt in Hebrew with a yod. He there- 
fore conjectured “Caesar of Borne” (on "iD’p) {Johann. iSchrift. ii. 263). 
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found in the Old Testament Scriptures.^ The J ewish Ohiistiaiis could 
not have hesitated for a moment in the conclusion that in the Hebrew 
name of !Nero the solution of the riddle stood revealed- The Jews were 
remarkable for reticence, and men are specially liable t^ keep their 
secrets to themselves when they involve matters of life and death. 
Many methods and secrets of Habbinic exegesis, though of great 
value, have remained um'evealed by J ews to Christians, simply because 
the jealous exclusiveness and haughty prejudice of that singular race 
— feelings which, it must be confessed, have been due in no small 
degree to the brutality of their enemies — make them indifferent to the 
religious views of others. It is, therefore, by no means remarkable 
that the Asiatic Judaists, who first read St. John’s Apocalypse, did not 
betray what they must have recognised to be the name which exactly 
corresponded with the number of* the Beast. They might be pardoned 
if they were reluctant to place their lives and the very existence of their 
churches at the mercy of Gentile brethren, of whose prudence and fidelity 
they could not in every instance be perfectly secure. Enough, how- 
ever, may have escaped them to put others in the right direction ; and, 
as far as the general understanding of the Apostle’s meaning was con- 
cerned, it mattered very little whether the guessed solution was Lateinos^ 
or Teitan^ or Neron Kesar^ since all three words were but varying forms 
of the same essential thing. All the earliest Christian writers on the 
A]'>ocalypse, from Irenseus down to Yictorinus of Pettau® and Commo- 
dian in the foui*th, and Andreas^ in the fifth, and St. Beatus in tlie 
eighth century, connect Nero, or some Boman Emperor, with tlie 
Apocalyptic Beast. 

If any confirmation could possibly be wanting to this conclusion, 
we find it in the curious fact recorded by Irenmus that, in some 
copies, he found the reading 616. Now this change can hardly have 
been due to carelessness. The letters xb* so singular, even in their 
external form, that no one could have been likely to alter them into 
Xt?' or 61 6."^ But if the above solution be correct, this remarkable and 
ancient variation is at once explained and accounted for. A Jevnsh 
Christian, trying his Hebrew solution, which would (as he knew) defend 
the interpretation from dangerous Gentiles, may have boon puzzled by 
the 01 in Neron Kesar. , Although the name was so written in Hebrew, 

1 Thus ill Jerem. li. 41, “Shesliach” stands for “Babel,” by the transmutation of 
letters known as Atbash (a subspecies of what the Rabbis call Themourah or “ change”) ; 
and ill li. 1, ^ ‘they that dioell ui the midst of thew.,^^ moiim the Ohaldieans {lehh kamai —• 
Kasdhn) ; and in Isa. vii. C, Tabeal, by another sort of Thomouiah, gives us the name of 
Remaliah. See rny Paper in the Expositor, v. 375. 

^ “Hunc ergo— sc. Ncroncm— suscitatum Deus mittot rogem dignum dignis cfc 
Christum qualem inerucrunt Judaei” (Viet. Pett. in Apoc. xiii.). 

3 Siv Kpa-T^creL 6 ’Avrfxpicrro? O)*; Voifxaitav ^aanXtv^ i\ev<r6fitvo<: (Andr.). 

i^r'iKoura SiKo. tf, is the reading of the Codex Ephraeini. Irenanis appeals for the cor- 
rectness of the reading GOG not only to all the good and ancient MSS., but to the direct 
testinu'iiy of those vdio had seen St. John iiAapTvpovvrtur ovtmp iKtivutp tc^p Kar 6{1 /lp 

^Liodpprip ecttpcucoTCDp). 
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he knew that to Romans, and Gentiles generally, the name was always 
Kero Caesar, not jN'eron. But Nero Elesar in Hebrew, omitting the final 
gave 616, not 666 ; and he may have altered the reading because he 
imagined that, in an unimportant particular, it made the solution more 
suitable and easy. 

One objection will be made at once to this solution. Nero, it will 
be said, never did return. The belief in his return, though it showed an 
obstinate vitality, was a mere chinijera. St. John could not have enshrined 
in his Apocalypse what turned out to be but a popular mistake. 

Such an objection is entitled to respect, but it imports d, priori con- 
siderations into a plain matter of exegesis. This belief about Nero^s 
return did prevail in the Christian, no less than in the Pagan, world. 
It is found again and again in the Sibylline books, and in later 
Christian writers. In the Pagan world it led to the success of more 
than one false Nero. It is probable that one of these was making him- 
self exti-emely formidable in the very region in which Sb. John was 
writing, and at that very time.^ In the Christian world the belief was 
still existent, three centuries later, that Nero would return in person 
as the future Antichrist. The vividness of the contemporary belief must 
be measured by its extraordinary permanence. 

We have no right, then, to frame our interpretation of Sciipture by 
our theories respecting the character and limits of how it ought to be 
written. Our duty is, on the contrary, to discover its interpretation, 
and to be guided by this to the true theory of its claims. When wo 
study the meaning of a passage, our sole and our solemn aim should be 
to get at the real meaning, and not to repudiate or to gloss over that 
meaning in obedience to subjective convictions. We should not con- 
ceal from ourselves that to get rid of a plain explanation because it 
does not at once fall in with our ready-made dogmas is a dishonesty 
which, in the language of the Book of Job, is a form of “ lying for 
God.” God^s own rebuke to Job’s three friends was meant to teach 
mankind for ever that truth and charity are infinitely more sacred than 
either conventional orthodoxy or traditional exegesis. 

In reality, however, this question is not one which in any way 
affects the dignity of revelation. St. John uses the common belief, as 
he might have used any other contemporary fact, or any other contem- 
porary notion, merely to help him in the elaboration of his symbol, and 
to enable him to point out the person whom he is describing. The 
arrangement of the symbolism affects in nowise the truth of the great 
2 )rinciples which he reveals. The Divine hopes and consolations of 
which the Apocalypse is full, the priceless lessons in which it abounds, 
are not in the slightest degree affected by the circumstance that he 
depicts the Neronian Wild Beast in the colours which every other 
historian, whether secular or sacred, would have used for his delineation. 

1 Tac. £r. i. 2 ; iL 8 ; Suet, Ner, 57 ; Zoaaras, 4. 15, 18, etc- 

1 6 * 
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But farther, be it observed that, even if this detail of hTero's 
personal return had been meant to be in any way essential to the 
general prediction, it was, with singular exactness, symbolically ful- 
filled. Although Nero had not (as was popularly supposed) taken 
refuge among the Parthians, and never was restored by their aid, as was 
the common expectation of that day, yet such an anticipation is not 
directly involved in the Apocalypse, and in any case does not belong to 
its essential meaning. Every successive Antichrist has shown the 
Neronian characteristics. If the prophecy of the return of Elijah the 
Prophet was adequately fulfilled in the ministry of John the Baptist, 
the prophecy of the returning Nero was adequately fulfilled in Domi- 
tian, in Decius, in Diocletian, in many a subsequent persecutor of ^ the 
saints of God. Allegory is only susceptible of allegoric interpretation j 
and in the person of Domitian, as we shall see further on,^ the prophecy 
of Antichrist in the person of Aero redivivus may be regarded as 
having been almost literally, and in every sense symbolically, fulfilled. 
I am well aware that even recent English commentators have done 
their best to treat this view of the Apocalypse with suspicion and con- 
tempt, to treat it as unworthy of their modern theory of ‘‘ verbal dicta- 
tion.’’ Let them beware lest in so doing they be haply found to fight 
against God, and lest, in their attempts to force upon Christendom their 
private interpretations of prophecy, they only succeed in. bringing all 
proohecy into suspicion and contempt.^ 

SECTION VI. 

THE SECOND BEAST AND THE FALSE PROPHET, 

But if Nero be the Wild Beast from the sea, who is the Wild 
Beast from the land 'I If Nero be, in the parallel passages, the death- 
wounded yet unslain head of the Beast, who is the Ealse Prophet which 
wrought the signs before him 1 

Our great difficulty in answering this question arises from the fact 
that not the lightest breath of tradition upon the subject has been pre- 
served in the first two centuries. The earliest suggestion is furnished 
by Victorinus at the close of the third. All commentators alike, 
Pi'seterist, Futurist, Continuous-Historical, and Allegorical, with all 
their subdivisions, have here been reduced to manifest perplexity, and 
have been forced to content themselves with explanations which do 
violence to one or more of the indications by which we must be 
guided. 

What are those indications ? 

They are mainly given in Rev. xiii. 11 — 17, and are as follows : — 

J.. I saw another wild beast coming up out of tbo earth 

1 See m/rrt, pp. 482, 483. 

? See some wise remarks of Ewald, Johann, Qchrift, ii. 15. 
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2. And lie had two horns like nnto a lamb. 

3. And he spake as a dragon. 

4. And he exercised all the authority of the first Beast in his sight. 

5. And he maketh the earth to worship the first Beast whose death- 
stroke was healed. 

6. And he doeth great signs which it was given him to do in 
the sight of the Beast, that he should even make fire to come down 
from heaven upon the eaith by reason of the signs which it was 
given him to do in the sight of the Beast, saying to them that dwell on 
the earth that they should make an image to the Beast who hath the 
stroke of the sword and lived. 

7. He gives breath to the image of the Beast, and makes it speak. 

8. He causes the execution of those who will not worship the image 
of the Beast. 

9. He makes men of all ranks and classes receive a stamp on their 
right hand or their forehead. 

10. He prevents all who have not the mark of the Beast (his name 
and the number of his name) from buying and selling. 

The only additional clue is that in the parallel description of 
Bev. xix. 20 he is described under another aspect as ‘‘the False 
Prophet that wrought the signs in the sight of the Beast wherewith he 
deceived those that had received his mark and worshipped his image.” 

iTow in trying to discover the meaning of the symbol, we 
may again pass over the countless idle guesses of those who have 
endeavoured to torture the Apocalypse into a prediction of the details 
of all subsequent Christian history. With these guesses we are not 
concerned. They have, as a rule, only been adopted by the individual 
commentators who suggested them. ISTothing, we may be sure, was 
further from the mind of the writer than a desire to gratify the 
fantastic curiosity of eighteen centuries of Christians as to events yet 
future which they have been always unable to foresee, or even sub- 
sequently to recognise. The resemblance of Nero to Antiochus 
Epiphanes as the personification of savage enmity to the people of God 
in the book of Daniel, is enough to suggest the cei'tainty that in the 
case of the second Beast, as in the case of the first, the seer has 
primarily in view some contemporary person or phenomenon. 

Setting aside many conjectures, which I have fully examined else- 
where,^ that the Second Beast is meant for Balbillus of Ephesus, or 
Tiberius Alexander, or Josephus, or Gessius Floras, three conjectures 
alone seem to me to be worthy of special consideration : — 

I. One is suggested by Yictorinus of Pettau (a.d. 303). He thinks 
that by this Wild Beast and False Prophet is meant the Homan 
Augurial system. 

There is in this suggestion much probability, and we may point out 


1 In the Expositor for Sept. 1881, 
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in passing that Victorinus in the third century, no less than Irenseus in 
the second, saw that the Apocalypse moved in the plane of contem- 
porary events. The early mention of this solution may have been due 
to some echo of still more ancient tradition. Certain it is that, in 
appearing to identify the Second Beast with the False Prophet” 
(xvL 13; xix 20; xx. 10), St. John lends some sanction to this view. 
The influence exercised by Chaldceans, Mathematici^ Astrologers^ Magi^ 
Augurs^ Medici^ Prophets^ Casters of Horoscopes, Sorcerers, Dream- 
interpreters, Sihyllists^ — Oriental charlatans of every description, from 
ApoUonius of Tyana and Alexander of Abonoteichos down to Pere- 
grinus — ^is a phenomenon which constantly meets us in the Age of 
the Csesars. They appeared in Pome more than two centuries before 
Christ. Ennius mentions them with contempt.^ As early as b c 139, 
they had been ordered to quit Italy in ten days. In b.c. 33 they had 
again been banished by the ^dile M. Agrippa. Augustus and Tiberius 
had also directed severe edicts agaiust them.^ But they held their 
ground.** Tacitus calls the edict of Claudius severe and ineffectual.” 
We see, both from Tacitus and from the anecdotage of Suetonius, that 
almost every Emperor felt and indulged in some curiosity about these 
divinations. Tiberius reckoned the Chaldsean ” Thrasyllus among his 
intimate friends.® Poppsea, the wife of Nero, had “ many ” of them in 
her household.® Nero had his Balbillus;^ Otho his Ptolomaeus 
Yespasian his Seleucus;® Domitian his Ascletarion.^® Agrippina 
depended on Chaldseans for the favourable hour of Nero’s usurpation. 
There is scarcely one of all the Emperors whose history had not some 
connexion or other with auguries, prophecies, and dreams.’^ In the 
reign of Nero these prognosticators were brought into special promi- 
nence,^® because the restless and tortured conscience of the Antich list 
was constantly seeking to pry into futurity. It is remarkable that tlicy 
especially encouraged his Oriental dreams, and that some of them even 
went as far as to promise him the empire of J erusalcm. 

It has, however, been generally felt that the institution of Prophets 
was not so prominent even in Nero’s reign as to admit of our applying 
to it the ten definite indications of the Apocalyptic seer. False 
propihets vere hardly in any sense a delegate and alter ego of the 
Emperor. There is at least a probability that as one person is specially 

1 St/SvXXitn-at. Plutarch, Mantis, 42. Seo Tac. Aim, aoi. 52; EisL i. 22, ii. 02; 
Suet Tih, 36, Vitell. 14 ; Juv. Sat vi. 542. 

» Cic. De Dw i, 58. 

3 See Val Max, i. 3 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 1 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 27, 32 ; m. 22 ; iv. 68 ; 

VI, 20 

^ Tac. xii. 52. ^ Tac. Ann vi. 21. 

® Tac jETwC, i. 22. ^ Suot. Nero, 30. 

^ Suet. Otho, 4 ; Tac Jffist. i. 22, 23. ® Tac. Nist li. 8. 

JO Suet. Demit. 15. Tac Ann xii. 08 

Suet. Jnl. Caesar, vii. 61 ; Octav 94 ; Tihcr. 16 ; Caluj. 67 ; Otho, 4; Titus, ii. 9 ; 
Domtt. XIV. 16. For Nero, see Tac. Ann xiv. 9. 

IS Suet. Ner. 34, 36. 40. Phn. M. N. xxx. 2, 
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pointed to by the symbol of the Beast, so one person is intended by his 
False Prophet. 

IT. More, on the whole, is to be said in favour of the view that the 
Second Beast, or False Prophet, is Simon Magus. In one direction he 
corresponds with remai'kable closeness to the sjTnbols. His baptism 
gave him a certain lamb-like semblance to Christianity, while his gross 
deceptions were the voice of the serpent. Christian tradition, which 
may well be founded on facts, has much to say about his pretended 
miracles, and two classes of those miracles are of the very character 
here indicated. It is said, for instance, that the Second Beast makes 
fire come down upon the earth. Now among the miracles of Simon 
we are told that one was to appear clothed in fiame.^ It is said that 
the Second Beast animates an image of the Beast, and Simon is 
expressly said to have made statues move, so that he may well have 
also pretended to make them speak.^ If he attempted this imposture 
at all he is more likely to have applied it to the statue of the Emperor 
— “ the image of the Beast ” — ^than to any other. All that would have 
been needed was a little machinery and a little ventriloquism. If the 
Middle Ages were deceived by winking Madonnas and glaring cruci- 
fixes it must have been equally easy to delude the Boman mob by 
moving statues. Further, it was at Home that Simon displayed his 
magic powers, and they are said to have been exercised with the 
immediate object of winning influence over Nero. In this the legend 
declares that he entirely succeeded, and that his influence was wielded 
to induce the Emperor to persecute and massacre the Christians. 
These features appear not in one, but in many authors,® and though the 
sources from which we now derive this information are exceedingly 
dubious, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that Simon 
Magus did find his way to Home — the reservoir, as Tacitus says, into 
which all things infamous and shameful flowed^ — and did there 
endeavour to win dupes by the same magical arts which had gained 
him so many votaries among the simple Samaritans,® If we suppose 
that he dazzled the mind of Nero, and that he was one of those men of 
Jewish race, who, with Aliturus and Josephus, taught Nero and 
his servants to discriminate between Jews and Christians, and to 
martyr the latter while they honoured the former, then in Simon 
Magus the Second Beast of the Apocalypse — especially in the attributes 

1 Arnobius {Adv. Gent. ii. 12) speaks of Simon being precipitated from a fiery chariot. 
Augustine {hacr. i.) says that he professed to have come to the Apostles in fiery tongues, 
jSficephorus says that he pretended to pass through fire unhurt. 

2 Clem. Recogn. iii. 47. “I have made statues move about.” 

3 Justin Mart.. ii. p. 69 ; TertuU. De Anim. 34; De Rraescr. Haer. 37 ; Snip. 

Sev. Hist. Saet\ ii. 42; Clem. Horn. ii. 34; iv. 4; Recogn. ii. 9; iii. 47, 57 ; Constt, 
A'post. vi. 9 ; Epiphan. Haer. xxi. 5 ; Arnob. Adv. Gentes, ii. 12 ; Ambros. Htxaem. iv. 
8, §33; CjTill. Ciitech.^\ Ps. Egesipp. Dc exddio Hiefi'os.; August. Sei'in. iii. de SS. 
Petro et Paulo ; Nicephorus Callistus, H. E. ii. 27. 

Tac. Ann. xv. 46 ; v. supi’a, p. 64. 

® Acts viii. 11. 
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of a False Prophet — would stand revealed. It is true that the Pagan 
historians are silent about him and his doings ; but the events them- 
selves had no political significance, and lay outside their sphere. They 
belong to the history of the Church not of the State.^ And Yictorinus 
seems to be referring to Simon Magus when, with reference to the 
signs wrought by the False Prophet, he says that “the Magi do these 
things even to this day by the help of the banished Angels.” 

nr. We now pass from what may be called the ecclesiastical and 
the religious fields of conjecture to the political. It must be remem- 
bered that it is as it were only by an afterthought that the Second Beast 
is called the False Prophet. May we not look for him in another region 
of Poman life ? 

There is, I think, much to be said in favour of Hildebrandt’s sug- 
gestion® that by the False Prophet, or the “ Second Beast from the land,” 
is meant Vespasian. Let us apply to him the ten indications which the 
seer has furnished. 

1. Being a “ wild beast ” it is d priori probable that he will belong 
to the heathen world. He rises “from the earth ” or “ from the land.” 
If we take the former rendering it may point to his taking his origin, as 
an important power, not from the sea, or any sea-washed peninsula like 
Italy, whence Hero had sprung, but from the vast continent of Asia ; 
i.e., the growth of his power is connected with the East. If the words 
be rendered ^^from the land^^ they then apply to Tudsea. How both 
Jews® and Pagans^ were struck with the fact that Vespasian, as Empe- 
ror, “went forth from Judaea,” and they connected his rise in that 
country with many prophecies then current, not only in the East, but 
among the Homans themselves — prophecies which were familiar to more 
than one of the Caesars, and had exercised no small influence on their 
aims and actions. 

2. He had two horns like unto a lamb. There is hardly one of those 
who have been suggested as answering to the False Prophet to whom 
this description in any way applies. To V espasian it does apply in a re- 
markable manner. His nature and his language, as compared with 
those of a Caligula and a Hero, were absolutely mild. He was indeed 
as indifierent to the blood and misery of a hostile people as all the Homans, 
were; but there was nothing naturally ferocious and saugiiiiiary in 
the character of this worthy bourgeois.® How since the ten horm of the 

1 I have already mentioned that Justin’s mistake about a statue to him as a god was 
dispelled in 1574, when the inscription to the Sabine god, Semo Sancus, was found in the 
place which he mentions ; v. supi'a, p. 64. 

Hilgenfeld’s ZeiUchr. 1874- ^ J'os. B. J. vi. 6, § 4. 

* Suet. Vesp. 6. 

^ Josephus boasts of the generosity of Vespasian as something extraordinary (Antt. 
xii. 3, § 2). His natural kindness, and freedom from hatred and revenge, arc freely ad- 
mitted, and may account for his external semblatico to ** a lamb ” in tlic Apocalyptic 
symbol. Suetonius says that from the beginning to tho end of his reign ho was 
et clcmeyis" (Fesrp. 11); that he bore all kinds of opposition in tho gentlest manner 
{lewmitnef o. 18) ; and that ho neither remembered nor revenged injuries (o. 14). But 
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first beast are ten provincial governors — ten powers which are, prima- 
rily, a source of his strength — we should expect that the two horns also 
indicated persons, and especially persons more or less imperial in their 
functions, in whose existence lay the strength of the Lamb-like Beast. 
And this was the exact position of Vespasian. His force lay in the fact 
that he had two sons, both of them men of mark : Titus, the conqueror of 
Judsea, who kept the allegiance of the army firm for him while he was 
awaiting his actual accession to power ; Domitian, who headed his party 
in Rome. But for their assistance his cause could not have prospered 
so decisively, and both of them succeeded to the empire after his death. ^ 

He s-pahe as a dragon or serpent, that is, he used the language geneii- 
cally of Paganism, and specifically of subtle and deceptive invention. 
The allusion may be to circumstances which were better known to St. 
John than to us ; but, meanwhile, whether it be generic or specific, there 
is sufficient evidence that it is appropriate in a sketch of the rise of 
Vespasian, and corresponds with the serpentine wisdom and caution 
with which his designs were carried out. 

4. He is a visible delegate of, and responsible to, the first Beast. This 
applies better to Vespasian than to any one. The first outbreak of the 
J ewish war took place while Nero was indulging in his frantic follies of 
sestheticism in Greece, a.d. 66. He instantly despatched Vespasian to 
suppress the rebellion. To a general so placed it would have been an 
easy matter to revolt against the blood-stained actor who then afflicted 
the world. But as long as the Emperor lived, Vespasian, though not a 
favourite of Nero, remained conspicuously faithful 

5. Amd he made the earth worship the first Beast, whose death-stroke 
was healed. To enforce subjection to Nero, who even in his lifetime was 
“worshipped” as a god, was the express object of Vespasian’s mission 
to the East. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that by the Wild 
Beast is meant the Roman Empire in general as well as Nero; and Rome 
was worshipped as goddess in many of the provinces.^ 

6. It might seem an impossibility that any Roman general should 

St. John, a Jew by birth and a true patriot, saw with Jewish eyes the inner wild-beast 
nature of the man. He would be little likely to share in the renegade admiration of 
Josephus for the general who, like his son, caused such myriads of Jews — 

“ To swell, slow by the car’s tall side. 

The stoic tyrant’s philosophic pride ; 

To flesh the lion’s ravenous jaws, and feel 
The sportive fury of the fencer’s steel ; 

Or sigh, deep-plunged beneath the sultry mine, 

For the light airs of balmy Palestine.” 

St. John’s estimate of him is that of the Rabbis, who narrated that he died in frightful 
torments ; and that of the 2nd book of Esdras, that he ruled “with much oppression ” 
(2 Esdr. XL 32). 

1 Titus and Domitianare probably the two heads on each side of the central head of the 
-eagle in 2 Esdr. xi. 30, and ver. 35 may allude to the belief that Domitian poisoned Titus. 

2 On the apotheosis of Emperors, often even in their lifetime, see Bnet Octav. 59 ; 
Tiber. 40; Claud. 2; Calig. 22, 24; Vesp. 9; Tac. Arm. i. 10, 74 ; iv. 15, 37 ; xiv. 31, 
^tc., and supra, p. 4. 
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have pretended to worlc signs, still more that there could be anything in 
his history which could be specifically described as a bringing down fire 
from heaven. It happens, however, that Vespasian is the one Homan — 
the only Homan in high places, the only Imperial delegate — to whom 
such language will apply. His visit to Alexandria was accompanied hy 
signs ar^ wonders, which obtained wide credence. Not only had the 
Nile risen in a single day higher than it had ever done before, but Ves- 
pasian was believed to have worked personal miracles.^ He had 
anointed with spittle the eyes of a blind man, and restored his sight ; 
before a full assembly he had healed a cripple ; and he had shown a re- 
markable example of second sight.- We do not indeed read that he had 
called down fire from heaven ; but that expression may be metaphorical 
of the fire and sword with which he scathed and devastated Palestine, 
and we can see the circumstance which may have given shape to the 
image. It represents the False Prophet as a pseudo-Elias, and there was 
a circumstance which might well have suggested a sort of antithesis be- 
tween the two. Vespasian had visited Carmel, and had received a re- 
markable communication from “the god Carmelus ’’ (evidently intended 
for Elijah),® who, though not worshipped under the form of any 
image, had there an altar which was regarded as peculiarly sacred. This 
god Carmelus had given him an oracle, which, even in the veision of 
Suetonius, reminds us strongly of Dan. xi. 36, namely, that “everything 
which he had in his mind should prosper, however great it was.”^ As a 
^^fulmen belli, and as the supposed recipient of a favourable oracle from 
Elijah, Vespasian, in his brilliant successes at the beginning of the 
Jewish war, might well be said, in the style of writing which constantly 
mingles the symbolic and the literal, to have flashed fire from heaven 
upon the enemies of the Beast. 

7. He gives breath to the image of the Beast and makes it speak. 
Whether in this instance again we have some allusion to the story of a 
magic wonder current in that day we cannot tell. All that we know is 
that Vespasian would certainly enforce homage and reverence from the 
conquered J ews to the statues of the Emperor,® which Nero was specially 
fond of multiplying, and which the Jews regarded with peculiar abhor- 
rence.® In the Ascension of Isaiah it is made a characteristic of Nero 
that “he shall erect his statue in all cities before his face.”^ Since 
Simon Magus pretended to animate statues with life, there may have 
been a rumour that something of the kind had taken place in Juclsea. If 
not, the metaphorical meaning — ^the reanimation of the Homan power in 
Palestine, which the successful revolt of the Jews had for a time ex- 
tinguished — ^is quite sufficient to meet the language of the seer. 

1 Dion Oass. Ixvi. 8 ; Suet. Vesp. 7. ^ Tac. £[ist iv. 82 

5* Ritter, Erdkunde, viii. 705. Oarmel is now called Mar Elyas. 

4 Wiu‘t. Vrsp. 5 ; Tac. Jlist. ii. 78. Jos. Antt. xviii. 8, § L 

s “ The image of the beast is clearly the statue of the Emperor .” — Milniam 

7 A&rcns. Isa. iv. 11 ; T^ctant. ii. 7* 
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8. The putting to death of those who will not worship the image of 
the Beo-st — the slaughter, banishmeiit, and sale into slavery of all who 
refused to accept the imperial authority, reverence the imperial images, 
and accept the imperial coinage, is a circumstance which will explain 
itseli It is a symbolic condensation of all that had already occurred 
in the J ewish war at Ascalon, at Sepphoris, at G^dara, at J otapata, at 
Gerasa, at Japha, Joppa, Taricheas, Giscala, Gamala, and throughout 
the whole north and west of Palestine. 

9. He stamps men of all ranks and classes, high and low, rich and 
poor, with the image of his Beast, and the number of his name. This 
detail, which only applies in the loosest possible manner to any of the 
others who have been regarded as the antitypes of the False Prophet, 
suits Yespasian very closely. It exactly describes his natural conduct 
in giving his soldiers the brand of their service,^ and exacting from all 
classes the oath of allegiance, making them swear by ■ the genius of 
Csesar ” — ^first of Kero, then of Galba. 

Lastly, 10. The forbidding all to buy and sell who have not got the 
mark of the Beast, seems to be a very natural reminiscence of one of 
Yespasian’s most remarkable acts. When Kero was dead, and Galba 
murdered, and Otho also had committed suicide after the terrible battle 
of Bedriacum, neither Yespasian nor his soldiers felt inclined to obey 
the imbecile rule of the glutton Yitellius. Yespasian accepted his own 
nomination to the Empire by the legions of Mucianus as well as by his 
own soldiers, and he hastened to make himself master of tlie occasion by 
establishing his headquarters at Alexandria. Any ruler who had hold 
of Alexandria could command the allegiance of Egypt, and the lord of 
Egypt could always put his hand upon the very throat of Pome. For 
if the corn ships did not sail from Alexandria the populace of Pome 
was starved. Accordingly, the first thing which Yespasian did was to 
forbid all exports from Alexandria. That stern edict was felt through- 
out the Empire. The object of it w’^as to starve Pome into an absolute 
acceptance of his “mark of the Beast,” ie., his imperial claim. It was 
entirely successful. Galba, Otho, and even Yitellius, were regarded as 
isolated military usurpers; Yespasian, the Wild Beast^s delegate, the 
Wild Beast’s miraculous upholder, mounted the Wild Beast’s throne, 
and like him became one of the seven heads, and wielded the power 
of the ten provincial horns — once rebellious — ^now subdued ; often 
inimical to the harlot-city, but always faithful to the Poman Empire.® 

To me these circumstances, which I have drawn out in my own 
way, but of which the original discovery is due to Hildebrandt, seem to 
be nearly decisive. My only doubt is whether, in that subtle inter- 
change of ideas which marks all symbolic literature, St. J ohn may not 
have mingled two conceptions in Ids description of the Second Beasts 

1 See Ronsch, Das N, T, Tet'tullians, p. 702 

» Rev. xvu. 12, n, IG, 17. 
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If SO, I sliould feel no doubt that the subordinate monster was meant 
to coiribine the features observable in the position and conduct of Simon 
Magus, as the False Prophet and Impostor who supported Nero at 
Rome, and o£ Josephus the False Prophet who embraced the cause of 
Vespasian in Palestine, with that of V^espasian himself as a two-horned 
Wild Beast maintaining the power of Borne in the Holy Land. The 
composite character of such a symbol presents no difficulty. It closely 
corresponds with known apocalyptic methods — and certainly in this 
instance if the Second Wild Beast and False Prophet he regarded as a 
composite symbol (as is suggested by the alternative description), I 
think that I have here offered a closer approximation to every one of 
the requirements of the imagery than I have found in the pages of any 

other interpreter. • a • i. * 4 . • 

Lastly, to revert for one moment to the return of the Antichrist in 
the person of Hero, it is — as I have said — ^in apocalyptic and Oriental 
style amply fulfilled in the reign of Domitian. If Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, be omitted from the list as mere transitory usurpers who 
would hardly he regarded as Emperors at all, then Hero the filth 
Emperor did reappear, not indeed in person hut in symbol^ in the eighth 
Emperor, Domitian.^ Even Titus was regarded as likely to be a coming 
Hero.* The Jews were very far from looking upon 1 Im as the amo7' et 
deliciae hunficini generis. It is probable that Sulpicius Sever us may be 
preserving for us the testimony of Tacitus when (ii 97) he attributes 
to Titus the thoroughly Heronian and Antichx'istian purpose of up- 
rooting both Christianity and Judaism in one and the same stroke. 
This purpose, if he ever had it, he did not live to carry out. But 
Domitian, at any rate, was, like Hero, an open persecutor of Christianity. 
Tertullian not only sets him side by side with Hero, but even calls him 
a fragment of Hero, so far as his cruelty was concerned,” and a sub- 
Hero.^ In Domitian the Christians saw the legend of Nero redivivm 
symbolically and effectively if not literally fulfilled. 

So great was the resemblance between him and his blood-stained 
prototype that the common nickname of Domitian in Borne was “ the 
bald Nero'' ‘‘Titus,” says Ausonius, “was fortunate in the shortness 
of his rule : his brother followed him, whom his Borne called ‘ a bald 
Nero ; ' and Juvenal talks of the time when “ the last Flavius was 
rending the half-dead world, and Borne was enslaved to the bold Nero."'' 
The identification of the spirit of Domitian with that of Hero was also 
familiar to Christian historians. Eusebius says that towards the close 
of his reign Domitian established himself as a successor of Hero’s 


1 The Eight would then be Augustus, Tiberius, Gains, Claudius, Nero, VoHiwsian, 
Titus, Nero again in the form of Domitian ; so that Nero was, and is not, and yet was to 
recur : he was at once the fifth and the eiglxth.^ 

2 “Denique propalam (tlium I^eroneni et opinabantur et praodicabant (Suet, 1 it. 7). 

3 Tert. Apol. 6 ; De Pall. 4. 

■* Auson. Monost. de Ord. XXL Imp. 11, 12. * Juv. Sat. iv. 34, 35. 
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haired to God and hostility against Him.^ It was natural to St. John 
to symbolise JS^ero as “the Wild Beast,” and the very same term 
[immanissima hellua) is applied by Pliny to Domitian.^ Tacitus even 
draws a parallel between the two to the advantage of Nero.^ Both 
showed the wild beast nature, but the ferocity of Domitian was more 
cruel and more innate. In him the death-wounded Antichrist was 
once more restored to life. 

SECTION VIL 

THE VIALS. 

We have now passed in review all the more difficult Apocalyptic 
risions. A great part of the remainder of the Book is occupied ^ with 
scenes which require but little comment, and convey directly their own 
great lessons. Eirst, we have the glorious vision of the Lamb upon 
Mount Zion with the redeemed and virgin multitude. Then three 
Angels fly in rapid succession through the mid region of heaven. The 
first bears in Ins hand an eternal gospel which must be preached to 
every nation, tribe, tongue, and people before the end.'^ The second 
cries out in prophetic anticipation, “Fallen, fallen is Babylon the 
Great,” A third utters an a^vful warning to the Gentiles who worship 
the Beast and receive his mark. Then a Voice proclaims the blessed- 
ness of - the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth, and immediately 
afterwards there appears on a white cloud one like unto the Son of Man, 
wearing a golden crown and grasping a sharp sickle. Then follows the 
harvest of the elect, and the vintage of the wrath of God, which seems 
to take place in the valley of Jehoshaphat,® and of which the imagery is 
tinged by reminiscences of the terrible J ewish War, with its deluge of 
rolling blood® — rolling 200 miles, or, roughly, the whole length from 
Tyre to Bhinocolura, from north to south of the Holy Land.^ 

Then, after an episode of resplendent triumph and thanksgiving in 
heaven, seven Angels, arrayed in precious stone,® pour out their vials of 
wrath upon the heathen world.® Like the plagues of the first four 

1 TekevTUiv rrjg Nepcoi/os Beoex^ptas re Koi BeopiaxCas SidBoxov iavrov KoreoT^craTo (Euseb. N. JH, 
iii. 17). 2 Paneg. 48. 

3 Tac. Agric. 45 : “Nero tamen subtraxit oculos, jussitque scelera non spectavit.” 

'* Matt. xxiv. 14. 

® Eev. xiv. 20; Isa. xvii. 5; Ixiii. 1 — 6; Joel iv. 2, 11 — 14; Mic, iv. 13; Hab. 
iii. 12. 

^ Isa. Ixiii. 3; comp. Enoch xcviii. 3: “The horse shall wade np to his breast, and 
the chariot shall sink to his axle in the blood of sinners.” So too SiHus Italicus (iii. 704) 
speaks of “ flammam exspirare furentes cornipedes, multoque Jiuentta sanguine 

7 Jerome, Ep, ad Eard. states this at 160 miles ; but the deluge of blood began to 
roll from a point far north of Tyre. 

8 Leg. XtBov, A, C, Vulg., and some MSS, known to Andreas. Comp. Ezok. xxviii, 
13 (irai/ra Ai' 001 / ev5e5etrai), “ Every precioua stone was thy covering” (see Wostcott 
and Hort, GreSh Test. ii. ad loc., and compare Milton’s — 

“ His vaunting foe 

Though huge, and in a rock of diamond armed ”). 

® E 2 sek. Xxii, 31 ; Zeph. iii, 8* 
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trumpets, tliej affect the earth, and the sea, and the rivers,^ and the 
heavenlj bodies, the seat of the Beast, and the river Euphrates, and 
they are ended by the terrible phenomena of storm and earthquake. 
They are again but a vivid picture of the repeated signs in the sun, and 
the moon, and the stars, the distress of nations with perplexity, the 
sea and waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them for fear, and the 
shaking of the powers of heaven, of which Christ had prophesied.^ At 
the outpouring of the sixth Yial, the Euphrates is metaphorically dried 
up to prepare for the invasion of the kings of the East ; and out of the 
mouths of the Devil, the Beast, and the False Prophet come three frog- 
like spirits of demons working miracles which gather the heathen 
kings to the great battle of Har-Magedon — a symbol of Satanic 
opposition gathering to a final head, and meeting with its final over- 
throw.® 

The seventh Angel pours out his vial on the air. There are thun- 
ders and a mighty earthquake. The great city (Jerusalem) is divided 
into three; the cities of the Gentiles fall'J Borne — the mystic Babylon 
— comes into remembrance before God for vengeance; islands and 
mountains fiee away, and there is a mighty plague of hail. We seem 
liere to be in a region beyond the limits of history ; but we can see that 
the images were in part suggested by that remarkable epoch of earth- 
quakes which affected especially the cities of Asia, and by the three 
camps occupied by the army of Titus, and the three factions which 
occupied the three regions of Jerusalem — Simon in Bezetha, John in 
the IJpper City, Eleazar in the Temple, and tore it to pieces with their 
internecine fury. 

Then the great harlot city (Rome) drunken with the blood of the 
Neronian martyrs, is judged. Her judgment comes in part from the ten 
horns, which should have been the source of her strength, but which 
hate her, and eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. Part at least of the 
symbol corresponds with the horrors inflicted upon Rome and the 
Romans in the civil wars by provincial governoi-s — already symbolised as 
the horns of the Wild Beast, and here characterised as kings yet king- 
domless. Such were Galba, Otho, Yitellius, and Yespasian. Yespasian 
and Mucianus deliberately planned to starve the Roman populace and 
in the fierce struggle of the Yitellians against Sabinus and Domitian, 
and the massacre which followed, there occurred the event which 


1 Comp. Wisd. xi. 15 — 16 ; xvi. 1, 9 ; xvii. 2, seqq, 

2 Luke xxi. 25, 26. We have already seen that the practical identity of the seals, 
trumpets, and vials was known by tradition even to tho earliest commentators ; v. svpm, 
pp. 430, 434, 453. 

3 Tho hill and plain of Megiddo wore the scones of great battles. They are in the 
Plain of Jezreel, the battlefield of Palestine («Tudg. v, 19 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 29 ; Zeeb. xii, 
11). Hence Ewald’s conjecture that Har-Magodon is a cypher for Homo tlio Great (lla 
llomali Haggedolab) is needless. Otherwise we might sec hero another instance of 
Gematria, for Hm'-Ma^edon and Jdomah IlagcdoWi are both = 304. 

^ J 03. B, J, iv. 10, § 5. 
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sounded so portentously in the ears of every Boman — ^the burning to 
the ground of the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, on December 19th, 
A.D. 69.^ It was not the least of the signs of the times that the space 
of one year saw wrapped in flames the two most hallowed shrines of 
the ancient world — ^the Temple of Jerusalem and the Temple of the 
great Latin god. The J ews were not alone in interpreting these events 
of the final dissolution of the Empire. J osephus saw, in the establish- 
ment of the Flavian dynasty, “the unexpected deliverance of the 
fortunes of Borne from ruin Tacitus looked on the year A.D. 68 as 
one which threatened to be the final year of the Boman commonwealth.^ 
The Apocalyptist of 11. Esdras says of the Eagle, in which he symbolises 
Borne, “ Thou hast afflicted the weak, thou hast hurt the peaceable, 
thou hast loved liars, and hast cast down walls of such as did thee 
no harm ; therefore appear no more, O Eagle ! nor thy horrible wings, 
nor thy wicked feathers, nor thy malicious heads, nor thy hurtful claws, 
nor all thy vain body.’' (2 Esdr. xi. 42 — 46.) The author of the 
Book of Baruch says of Borne, the city which afflicted Jerusalem, 
“ Fire shall come upon her from the Everlasting, long to endure ; 
and she shall be inhabited of devils for a great time " (Bar. iv. 35). 

The next chapters are occupied by the mingled wail and psean over 
the doom of fallen Babylon, which is echoed in heaven.^ The armies of 
heaven ride forth after the Word of God, and the fowls of the air are 
summoned to feed on the flesh of kings and captains slain in impious 
battle. The Beast and the False Prophet are cast into the Lake of 
Fire, and their followers are slain by the sword of the heavenly Bider. 
Satan is bound for a thousand years, and the Millennium of the Saints 
begins.® When the thousand years are ended, Satan is to be loosed to 
gather all the heathen, Gog and Magog,® to the final battle against God, 
after which he shall be flung to join the Beast and the False Prophet in 
the Lake of Fire. The great White Throne is set. The dead are 
judged. There is a new heaven and a new earth. Glowing with gold 
and gems,’' the New Jerusalem descends out of Heaven from God,® 


1 Tac. JS. iii. 83 ; Jos. B. J. iv. 11, § 4. 2 jog, x iv. 11, § 6. 

8 Tac. JBC. i. 11. 

4 The expressions throughout chapters xvii. — ^xviii. are almost entirely borrowed 
from the ancient prophets (Isa. xiii., xxiii., xxiv., &c. ; Jer. xvi., xxv. ; Ezek. xxvi., 
xxvii. J Amos vi. 5 — 7. 

8 A literal millenarianism has been generally condemned by the Catholic Church. 
Victorinus and the earliest commentators understood the 1,000 years to have begun at 
the Incarnation. Origen and most of the Fathers understood it spiritually and meta- 
phorically. 

® Barbarian nations from the North (Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.). Aharbanel on Jer. xxx. 
cafls them nations from the East. 

7 Derived from Is. liv. 12 ; and comp. Yalkut Shimeoni, f. 54, a. 

8 The Rabbis inferred from Ps. exxii. 3, that there was “ a Jerusalem above (Taanith, 
f. 5, a) J and Rabbi Johanan says, ** The Holy One will bring precious stones and pearls, 
each measuring 30 cubits by 30, and after polishing them down to 20 cubits by 20, will 
place them in the gates of Jerusalem ” (Bava Bathra, f. 25, a). Again, “ The Jerusalem 
of this world is not as the Jemsslem of tho world to come. The former is open to all ; 
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through whose streets flow, bright as crystal, the River of the water of 
life, and there is no Temple there, nor light of moon nor sun, for the 
Lord God gives them light ; and there shall be no more curse, ^ The 
book ends with that which is the burden of the whole — Yea ! I come 
quickly. And the seer answers, as all Christians have ever answered, 
Amen ! Come Lord Jesus 

And thus the whole book, from beginning to end, teaches the great 
truths — Christ shall triumph ! Christ's enemies shall be overcome ! They 
who hate Him shall be destroyed ; they who love Him shall be blessed 
unspeakably. The doom alike of Jew and of Gentile is already immi- 
nent. On Judsea and Jerusalem, on Rome and her Empire, on Nero and 
his adorers, the judgment shall fall. Sword and Are, and famine and 
pestilence, and storm and earthquake, and social agony and political 
terror, are nothing but the woes which are ushering in the Messianic 
reign. Old things are rapidly passing away. The light upon the visage 
of the old dispensation is vanishing and fading into dimness, but the 
face of Him who is as the sun is already dawning through the East. The 
new and final covenant is instantly to be established amid terrible judg- 
ments ; and it is to be so established as to render impossible the con- 
tinuance of the old. Maranatha 1 The Lord is at hand I Even so 
come, Lord Jesus 1 Mane nobiscum Domine nam advesperascit / 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE FALL OP JERUSALEM. 

** The Lord, whose tire is in Zion, and His furnace in Jerusalem ” (Tsa. xxxi. 9). 
** What was the cause of the destruction of the Second Temple, seeing that tho 
age was distinguished for the study of the laws ? ... It was groundless, hatred"'^ 
(Yoma, f. 9, d). 

There is no need to dwell upon the last days of Jerusalem. Very little 
can be added to the horrible story beyond what is to bo read by every one 
in the pages of Josephus.® It is true that Josephus has effectually 

to the latter (Rev. xxi. 5) none shall go up but those who are ordained to enter ” (id. 
75, d). As to its height (Rev. xxi. 16) the Rabbis say that God will place it on the sum- 
mits of Mounts Sinai, Tabor, and Carmel (Isa. ii. 2). i Zech. xiv. 11. 

2 The solemn curse against any one who adds to, or takes from, tho book, was not 
uncommon in days when literary forgery and interpolation was remarkably common. 
Thus Irenseus ended one of his books with the words adjure you, copyists of this 
book, by the Lord Jesus Christ, and by His glorious coming to judge the quick and tlio 
dead, that you compare and carefully correct your copy bv this exemplar, and likewise 
place this adjuration in your copy ” (0pp. i. p. 821, ed. Stioren). A similar passage is 
found at the end of Rufinus’s prologue to his version of Origen^s Dc Principiis (see 
Huidokoper, Judaism at Itome, p. 289). 

3 For modern nari'atives derived from him, see F. de Saulcy, Les Demiers Jours dc 
Jerusalem, 1866 ; Milman, JElist. of Chi'istianilyt vol. iii. ; Merivale, JSist. of ike Romans, 
ch. lix. ; Ewald, Oes<k. vi 696—813. 
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blackened his own memory. It would have been well for him if he had 
only written the Antiquities and the Dialogue against Apion. In his 
Jewish WaVy and, above all, in his autobiography, he stands confessed as 
a false, heartless, and designing renegade. The man who, standing in 
sight of the ruins of Zion and the blackened area on which had shone the 
Holy of Holies, complacently tells us how Titus gave him other lands in 
Judsea. because those which he had possessed near Jerusalem had become 
useless ; the man who gloatingly recounts the honours heaped upon him 
by the conquerors who flung thousands of his brave countrymen to the 
wild beasts, and sold tens of thousands more into brutal misery ; the 
man who, in the sumptuous palace which he owed to his conqueror, could 
detail without a sob the extermination of his people ; the man who could 
gaze with complacent infamy on the triumph which told of the destruction 
of his nation’s liberty, and could look on while the hallowed vessels of the 
Sanctuary were held aloft before a Pagan populace by bloodstained 
hands ; the man who in youth haunted the boudoir of Poppaea, and in 
old age hung about the antechambers of Domitian ; the man who pur- 
sued with posthumous hatred of successful treachery the brave though 
misguided patriots who had held it a glory to die for Jerusalem — ^must 
stand forth till the end of time in the immortal infamy which his own 
writings have heaped upon himself.’- We cannot be surprised that all 
the patriots of his nation hated him, and tried to disturb his base pros- 
perity and ‘‘ gilded servitude.” Ho one trusts the words of Josephus 
where he has the least interest in palming off upon us a deception. But 
he had no particular reason to misrepresent the general facts of the 
awful and heroic struggle in which for a few months he bore a part. 
And since the writings of J ustus of Tiberias and Antonius Primus have 
perished, as well as the latter part of the History of Tacitus, J osephus 
becomes our sole guide. The Talmud has almost nothing to tell us. In 
it we look in vain for the names of John, or Simon, or Eleazar. We 
only see a dim glimpse of flames and assassination, and ruin, mixed up 
with curious legends and tales of individual agony.® 

In April, a.d. 70, Titus, with a force of 80,000 legionaries and 
auxiliaries, pitched his camp on Scopus, to the north of the city. 
Besides the 2,400 trained Jewish warriors who defended the walls, the 
city was thronged with an incredible number of Passover pilgrims, and 
of fugitives from other parts of Judsea. Peats of heroic valour were 
performed on both sides, and the skill of the besiegers was often checked 
by the almost insane fury of the besieged. Panatically relying on the 
visible manifestation of J ehovah, while they were infamously violating 
all His laws, the Zealots rejected with insult every offer of terms. At 
last Titus drew a line of circumvallation round the doomed city, and 

1 See Berenbourg, p. 264, and n. xi. ; Gratz, iii. 365, 386, 411 ; Salvador, Hist, 

ii. 467 ; Be Quincoy, Works> 

Berenbourg, pp. 266, 282—288. Some of the stories which Josephus recounts of 
himself are transferred in the Talmud to the celebrated Eabbi Yochanan Ben Zakkai. 
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began to crucify all the deserters who fled to him. The incidents of the 
famine which then fell on the besieged are among the most horrible in 
human literature. The corpses bred a pestilence. Whole houses were 
filled with unburied families of the dead. Mothers slew and devoured 
their own children. Hunger, rage, despair, and madness, seized the city. 
It became a cage of furious madmen, a city of howling wild beasts, and of 
cannibals — a hell ! ^ For the fii*st time for five centuries, on J uly 1 7, A. D. 70, 
the daily sacrifices of the Temple ceased for want of priests to offer them. 
Disease and slaughter ruthlessly accomplished their work. At last, amid 
shrieks and flames, and suicide and massacre, the Temple was taken and 
reduced to ashes. The great altar of sacrifice was heaped with the slain. 
The courts of the Temple swam deep in blood. Six thousand miserable 
women and children sank with a wild cry of terror amid the blazing 
ruins of the cloisters. Homans adored the insignia of their legions on 
the place were the Holiest had stood. As soon as they became masters 
of the Upper City they only ceased to slay when they were too weary 
to slay any longer. According to Josephus, it had been the earnest 
desire of Titus to preserve the Temple, but his commands were dis- 
obeyed by his soldiers in the fury of the struggle. According to Sul- 
picius Severus, on the other hand, who is probably quoting the very 
words of Tacitus, Titus formed the deliberate purpose to destroy Christi- 
anity and Judaism in one blow, believing that if the Jewish root were 
torn up the Christian branch would soon perish.® Tlie tallest and most 
beautiful youths were reserved for the conqueror’s triumph. Of those 
above seventeen years of age multitudes were doomed to work in chains 
in the Egyptian mines. Others were sent as presents to various towns 
to be slain by wild beasts or gladiators, or by each other’s swords in the 
provincial amphitheatres. The young of both sexes were sold as slaves. 
Even during the days on which these arrangements were being made, 
11,000 perished for want of food; some because their guards would not 
give it to them, others because they would not accept it. Joso[)hus 
reckons the number of captives taken during the war at 97,000, and the 
number of those who perished during the siege at 1,100,000. The 

1 Kenan, JJAiitechrist^ 507. 

3 Alii cvertondum tompluin imimmis censobant, quo i)lomu8 Judac- 

orum ct Clmstianorum religio tolleretur. Quippe has roligionos licet contrarias sibi, 
iisdenfx tamcn auctoribus profectas ; radico sublatA stirpem facile porituram ” (Snip. Sov. 
/SVtcr. ii. 30, § 0, 7). He had access both to the lost paid; of the Miatorics of 
Tacitus, and also to the work of Anbonius Julianas, De Judaeis. The latter, who was 
one of Titus’s council of war, wrote with far less bias.secl motives than Josephus, who is 
not to bo trusted when ho had anything to gain by disguising tlio truth. Dr. Bornays, 
of Breslau, believes that Sulpicius Sevoi'us is quoting Tacitus in the sentence qiiottul 
above. Griltz (iii. 403) contemptuously rejects this suggestion, on the ground that Titus 
could scarcely have hoard of the Christians. But Titus .saw a groat deiu of Josephus and 
of Agi’ipi)a IL, and there are signs that Josephus krujw a good deal more about 
Christianity than he ventures to say, and that Agrippa liad not boon niiiidht<uiced by the 
arguments of St. Paxil (see Dorenbourg, p. 252). On the other hand, Kwald thinks that 
this assertion as to the purpose of Titus is weakened by the repetition of it in the ease of 
Hadrian : — ** oxistimans so Christianam fidem loci injuria” (Le. by prefaiiing the site of 
the Temple) peromturum” (Sulp. Sev., Sacr. Mist, ii. 31, § 3 ; Ewafd, Ocsch, vi 797), 
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numbers who perished in the whole war are reckoned at the awful total 
of 1,337,490, and the number of prisoners at 101,700; but even these 
estimates do not include all the items of many skirmishes and battles, 
nor do they take into account the multitudes who, throughout the whole 
country, perished of misery, famine, and disease. It may well be said that 
the nation seemed to have given itself ‘‘ a rendezvous of extermination.” 
Two thousand putrefying bodies were found even in the subterranean vaults 
of the city. During the siege all the trees of the environs had been cut 
down, and hence the whole appearance of the place, with its charred and 
bloodstained ruins, was so completely altered, that one who was suddenly 
brought to it would not (we are told) have recognised where he was. 
And yet the site had been so apparently impregnable, with its massive 
and unequalled foitifications, that Titus freely declared that he saw in 
his victory the hand of God.^ From that time all Jews on seeing Jeru- 
salem rend their garments and exclaim, “ Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem 
a desolation. Our holy and beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
Thee, is burned with fire, and all our pleasant things are laid waste.” ^ 

It was to this event, the most a^^^l in history — one of the most 
awful eras in God’s economy of grace, and the most awful revolution in 
all God’s religious dispensations”^ — that we must apply those prophecies 
of Christ’s coming in which every one of the Apostles and Evangelists 
describe it as near at hand^ To those prophecies our Lord Himself 
fixed these three most definite limitations — the one, that before that 
generation passed away all these things would be fulfilled;^ another, 
that some standing there should not taste death till they saw the Son of 
Man coming in His kingdom f the third, that the Apostles should not 
have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come.^ It is 
strange that these distinct limitations should not be regarded as a 
decisive proof that the Fall of J erusalem was, in the fullest sense, the 
Second Advent of the Son of Man which was pi-imarily contemplated 
by the earliest voices of prophecy. 

And, indeed, the Fall of Jerusalem and all the events which accom- 
panied and followed it in the Homan world and in the Christian Church, 


1 It is curious to contrast the pious, gentle, and amiable Titus of Josephus, and the 
“ Love and darling of the human race*’ of Roman historians, with “Titus the Bad” 
(Ha-rashil), or “the Tyrant,” of the Talmudists. Their well-known legend tells that, 
i)eing caught in a terrible storm, and getting safe to land, he defied God, iviio, to punish 
him, sent a little gnat {xo^TV), which crept up his nostrils into his brain, and caused him 
incessant and sleepless anguish. At his death it was found to be “ as big as a bird, and 
to have a beak and claws of steel” (Bercshith Rabba x. ; Tanchuma, 02, a, etc.}. It 
may be imagined how patriotic Jews felt towards S'itus Flavius Josephus. The name 
on which he prided himself would be to them a veritable “ brand of the Beast.” 

Isa. Ixiv. 10, 11 ; Moed Katon, f. 26, a. 

3 Bp. Warbur ton’s Julian, i. p. 21. 

Acts ii. 1C— 20, 40 ; iii. 19—21 ; 1 Thess. iv. 13—17 ; v. 1—16 ; 2 Thess. i. 7—10 ; 
1 Cor. i. 7 ; X. 11 ; xv. 21 ; xvi. 22 ; Rom. xiii. 11, 12 j Phil. iii. 20 ; iv. 5 ; 1 Tim. iv. 
1 ; 2 Tim. iii. 1 ; Heb. i. 2 ; x. 25, 37 ; James v. 3, 8, 9 ; 1 Pet. ii. 7 ; 2 Pet. iii. 12 ; 
1 J. ii. 18. 

* Matt. xxiv. 34. • Matt. xvi. 28. 7 Matt. x. 23. 
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liad a significance which it is hardly possible to over-estimate- They 
were the final end of the old Dispensation. They were the full in- 
augux'ation of the New Covenant. They were God’s own overwhelming 
judgment on that form of Judaic Christianity which threatened to 
crush the work of St. Paul, to lay on the Gentiles the yoke of an 
abrogated Mosaism, to establish itself by threats and anathemas as the 
only orthodoxy. Many of the early Christians — and those especially 
who lived at Jerusalem — were at the same time rigid Jews. So long as 
they continued to walk in the ordinances of their fathers as a national 
and customary duty, such observances were harmless; but it is the 
inevitable tendency of this external rigorism to usurp in many minds 
the place of true religion. In every Church, as we see from most 
of the Catholic epistles, as well as in those of St. Paul, the Judaists 
asserted themselves, and won over the devoted adherence of the multi- 
tude, which is ever ripe for the slavery of rigid dogmas and narrow 
forms. It required the whole force of St. Paul’s inspired and splendid 
genius to save Christianity from sinking into an exclusive sect of 
repellent Ebionites. No event less awful than the desolation of J udica, 
the destruction of Judaism, the annihilation of all possibility of ob- 
serving the precepts of Moses, could have opened the eyes of the 
Judaisers from their dream of imagined infallibility. Nothing but 
God’s own unmistakable interposition — ^nothing but the manifest coming 
of Christ — could have persuaded Jewish Christians that the Law of the 
Wilderness was annulled ; that the idolised minutiae of Levitism could 
no longer claim to be divinely obligatory ; that the Temple, to which so 
many myriads had resorted from every region of the world, as to a 
common refuge, where they found peace and forgiveness and holy 
thoughts and joyous hopes, ^ had been smitten to the ground as though 
by flashes of God’s own avenging fire; that the sacrifices, of which 
Philo had so recently said, they are being offered even until now, and 
they shall be offered for ever,”^ had been finally, decisively, and, by the 
direct action of Divine Providence, annulled. It -was absurd to imagine 
that salvation could in any way depend on obedience to a law to which 
obedience had been rendered impossible by God’s own decree. The 
facts, so terrible to Jewish imagination, that the steps of the profane 
liad carried their bloody footprints inix) the Holiest, whore only the 
High Priest could enter once a year ; that the unclean hands of Gentiles 
had been laid on the golden altars ; that the sacred i*olls of the Torah, 
for which any Jew would have been ready to die, had been caiTied 
captive, for every profane eye to gaze upon, along the sti*eets of Edom 
and Babylon — wore but symbols of the yet deadlier fact that hencefox'tli 
that Law could not be kept, nor tbe Paschal lamb slain, nor the cere- 
monies of oven the Great Day of Atonement any longer observed. 
J udaism, a religion of which the Temple was the most essential centre, 

J Philo, De Monarchia (Maugoy, ii. 223). 

* Jd., Jbeg, ad Gaium (Mangey, ii. 669). 
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of which sacrifices were the most essential element, became a religion 
without a temple and without a sacrifice. It became no longer possible 
for even the most Pharisaic of sacerdotalists to talk as though the very 
universe depended on ceremonies and vestments, or on the right burning 
of the two kidneys with the fat. 

Christian historians rightly appreciate the significance of the event. 
The Temple, says Orosius, was overthrown and done away with, because 
it could no longer serve any good or useful object, since now the Church 
of God was vigorously germinating throughout the woiid.^ When, in 
A.D. 120, -iElia Capitolina was built by Hadrian on the ruins of 
Jerusalem, and Christians were allowed free access to it, while no Jew 
was suffered to approach it, the Church of the Circumcision was 
practically at an end. ^'Hp to that time,” says Sulpicius Severus, 
“ almost all Christians in Judsea observed the Law while they worshipped 
Christ as God ; but it was the result of God’s ordinance that henceforth 
the slavery of the Law should be taken away from the freedom of the 
Church.”^ The Church of ^lia Capitolina was no longer prevalently 
Judaic 3 nay more, in a mission to Hadrian it formally severed itself 
from the Jews. Por the first time, in a.d. 137, it selected as its bishop 
Marcus, an uncircumcised Gentile.”® The event significantly proved 
that even in J udsea the future destinies of the Christian Church were in 
no further danger of falling into the hands of either Ebionites or 
Hazarenes.^ The Church then emancipated itself finally and for ever 
from the trammels of the Synagogue. 

Ho one was more deeply influenced by this event than St. John. 
A full quarter of a century elapsed between the ripe manhood when he 
wrote the Apocalypse and the old age in which he wrote the Gospel and 
Epistles. The colouring and spirit of the Apocalypse are clearly 
Judaic; but we see alike in the advanced Christology,® and in the 
recognition of the equality of the redeemed Gentiles,® and in the 
absence of any Temple in the Hew Jerusalem, how far St. John was 
removed from the heresies of those Jewish Christians to whom Christ 
was no more than the Jewish Messiah, and Christianity no more than 
an engrafting of their belief upon an otherwise unchanged Pharisaism. 
And yet, though the Gospel and Epistles are identical with the 
Apocalypse in essential doctrines — ^though the thought of Christ as 
tlie Victim Lamb is prominent in both — we see how wide is the 
difference which separates them; how much calmer is the style, how 

1 “ Ecclesia Dei jam per totum orbem germinante, hoc (templum) tanquam effoetum 
t‘t vacuum inillique usui bono oommodum arbitrio Dei auferendum fait ” (Ores. vii. 9). 

- Sulp. Scv. H, S. ii. 31. 

3 Euseb. K iv. C ; Gratz, Oesch. d. Jvdm. iv. 183. 

4 The furious persecutions and massacres of Christians by the False Messiah Bar 
(Jochba (a.d. 132 — 134), which first thoroughly opened the eyes of the Fagan world to 
the difference between Jews and Christians, were due alike to the rejection of his claims 
by the Christians, and their refusal to join in his revolt ” (Griitz, Gcsch. iv. 1,54, 457). 

® Kev. ill 14 ; v. 13 ; xix. 13 ; xvii. 14 ; xix. 16 ; etc. ® Rev. vii. 9. 
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mucli deeper the revelation, contained in the later writings ; how the 
light which had dawned so brightly upon the Apostles in the Church of 
Jerusalem had shone more and more unto the perfect day. The Gospel 
and Epistles contain the same truths as the Apocalypse,^ but the 
symbols are spiritualised. Jerusalem, even as a symbol, no longer 
occupies the foreground of his thoughts, and positive Judaic ordi- 
nances sink into insignificance in comparison with the knowledge of God 
which is eternal life. The Apocalypse is mainly occupied with the 
awfulness of retiibution : The Gospel and Epistles are dominated by the 
ideal of love. 

Unless these considerations be admitted in their fullest extent, 
it becomes impossible to maintain that writings so different, even amid 
their partial similarities, could have come from the same hand. It 
is true that in the Apocalypse we have a material eschatology, and 
in the later writings a spiritual consummation. It is true that the 
Apocalypse is an expression of Judaic Christianity, and that the Gospel 
and Epistles are not. It is true that the points of contrast which they 
offer are more salient than their resemblances. It is even true that 
both could never have existed simultaneously in the same mind. In the 
Apocalypse the symbols of Heaven itself are mainly Jewish and 
Levitical, and in the Gospel the evanescence and annulment of such 
forms is clearly proclaimed. In the Apocalypse the elements of Divine 
wrath are mainly depicted in phraseology borrowed from the old pro- 
phetic images ; in the later writings God is depicted almost exclusively 
in the attributes of compassion and love. In the Apocalypse Christ 
is the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the ruler who, with a rod of iron, 
shall dash the nations in pieces like a potter’s vessel ; in the Gospel He 
is the Good Shepherd who layeth down His life for the sheep. In the 
later writings there are no wars and collisions — no acts of awful 
vengeance at which the saints look on with exultation ; but the world 
is something wholly apart from the kingdom of the saints, and that 
Ivingdom is spiritual and in the heart. In the Apocalypse the Anti- 
christ is a bloodstained Homan Emperor j in the Epistles there are 
many antichrists, and they are forms of speculative error. In the 
Apocalypse there are two resurrections, both physical, one before, one 
after, the Millennium ; in the Gospel the first and chief resurrection is 
tliat from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. In the 
Apocalypse Heaven is wholly a future splendour; in the Epistles it 
is already a living and present realisation of God’s presence in the heart. 
The Apocalyptist consoles the Christian sufferer with tlio ho[)e of what 
h(^ shall be ; the Evangelist with the knowledge of wluit he is.'*^ 

How, then, it may be asked, can the Evangelist and the Seer of 
Patmos be one and the same person 

1 As even }5a^ir admits {Three Christum Oenturies^ i 154). 

2 Sec Reuss, ITist. de la TMol. Chrtt. ii, 5G4— 571. 

8 Ewald says -with his usual positiveness, “Sioergibt sich je genauor man sie nr oh 
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They are one and the same, hut divided from each other by nearly 
a quarter of a century — by more than twenty years of divine educa- 
tion and broadening light. Many of these dijfferences arise from the 
dealing with truths which are indeed widely diverse, but which yet 
are equally true, and which are necessary to complement each other. 
Many of them may be summed up and accounted for in the single 
remark that the Apocalypse is an Apocalypse, and that it was 
written amid the throbbmg agonies of the Jewish War and after the 
bloodstained horrors of the Neronian persecution. At that time St. 
John still belonged in training and sympathy to the Church of the 
Circumcision. The Gospel and Epistles, on the other hand, were 
written after long residence among Gentiles, when the whole perspective 
of the Apostle’s thoughts had been altered by the flood of divine 
illumination cast alike upon the Old and the New Covenant by the 
fulfilment of Christ’s own prophecies of His coming. After the fall 
of Jerusalem He had estabhshed His kingdom upon earth by closing 
for ever the Jewish dispensation. 

Nor must it be forgotten that amid all the difierences which 
separate these writings there are many subtle similarities in the tem- 
perament of the writer, in his phraseology and in his theological stand- 
point. In both we have the prominent conception of Christ as the 
Lamb of God in both — and in them alone — He is called — “The 
Word.”' In both we read of the “Living Water.” In both we find 
the recognition of the priority in time of the Jew and of the admission 
of the Gentiles. Both books give prominence to the prophecy of 
Zechariah (xii, 1 0), “ they shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced,” and both in their reference to this verse diverge in the 
same way from the LXX. No careful student of St. J ohn’s writings 
can fail to see that in many respects, and in relation to many doctrines, 
an identity of essence underlies the dissimilarity of form.*'* Not one 
of the Johannine books could be spared from the sacred canon without 
manifest and grievous loss ; all of them are rich in truths which are 
necessary to make us wise unto salvation. 


alien Seiten hin nntersucht . . . desto gewisser als von einem ganz andem Schi’iftsteller 
und als nicht vom Apostel verfasst ” {Johann. Schrifien, ii. 1). 

1 In the Gospel ijavos, in the Apocalypse apvCov. It has been ingeniously suggested 
that apviov may have been chosen as physiologically equivalent in sound to Oripiov. 

2 For a most satisfactory proof of this, see Gebhardt, Doctrine of the A^ocalitp.^c 
(E. Tr., Clark, Edinb., 1878). Isolated resemblances are Rev. ii. 2; John xvi L2 

cannot bear”); Rev. ii. 3; John iv. 6 (“faint”); angels and saints “in white” 
{kv XcvKoi?, Rev. iii, 18 ; John xx. 12) ; effects of “anointing ” (Rev. iii. 18 ; 1 John ii. 
20) . Besides these there are other verbal resemblances, such as Trjpctv \6yov, or A 670 VS 
(Rev. iii. 8, 16 ; xxii. 7, 9, etc. ; John viii. 51 ; 1 John ii. 5) ; n-oteZv if/evSo^, or aXrjdHav 
(Rev. xxii. 15 ; 1 John i. 6 ) ; at/xara (? B, etc.) (Rev. xviii. 24 ; John ii. IS) ; “ Ho that 
is true” (Rev. iii. 7, xix. 11; John i. 14, xiv. 6 ; 1 John v. 20) ; and the common 
peculiar usage of the words aXTjflti'ds, ^pov-nq, SaijU-dvioi/, c/Spaia-Ti, tKKevTdv, d\|/iy, Trop(/>uptos, 
arKYjvovi', cr^dTTetv, etc. On the other side see, among others, Diisterdieck, pp. 73—80 ; 
Ewald, Johann. Schriften, ii. 62, 63, 61, 62. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE GROWTH OF HERESY. 

, . , Ss &pa rcov rSre Trapdevos KaOapa Kal kSid<f>6opo5 ljueipci/ 

^EKK\ricia . — Hegesipp. ap. Euseb. S,K iii- 32. 

“ La fumee qui obscurcit le Soleil c’est ^ dire I’beresie.” — ^Bossuet. 

There were, as I have said, three great events which deeply influenced 
the last and most active period in the life of St. John — the Xeronian 
persecution, the fall of Jerusalem, and the growth of Heresy. The 
two former events, which were sudden and overwhelming, woke 
their tremendous echoes in the Apocalypse. The third event was very 
gradual. We find traces of it in the letters to the Seven Churches, but 
it had a still deeper influence on the Gospel and the Epistles, which 
were the inestimable fruit of the Apostle’s ripest years. According to 
the tradition of the Church, they were especially written to combat 
heresy, not by the method of direct and vehement controversy, but by 
that noblest of all methods which consists in the irresistible presentation 
of counter truths. 

The word heresy,” though it is used in the Authorised Version to 
translate the hairesis of the New Testament, has not the same meaning. 
The word was not originally applied in a bad sense. In classic Greek, 
for instance, it merely meant a choice of principles, a school of 
philosophy or of thought.^ In the New Testament it comes to mean 
“ a faction,” and the sin condemned by the word is not the adoption of 
erroneous opinions, but the factiousness of 'party spirit? It was, how- 
ever, perfectly natural that it should come to mean^ a wrong choice, a 
false system. For Christianity, being a divine revelation, involves a 
fellowship and unity in all essential verities, and he who gives undue 
preponderance to his own arbitrary conceptions, he who allows to 
subjective influences or traditional errors an unlimited sway over his 
interpretations of truth, becomes a heretic. And in this sense many 
are heretics who most pride themselves on their vaunted catholicity ; 
for the source of all heresies is the spirit of pride, and the worst of all 
heresies is the spirit of hatred. The word “ heretic ” has indeed been 
shamefully abused. It has again and again been applied in a thoroughly 
heretical, and worse than heretical manner, to the insight and inspira- 
tion of the few who have discovered aspects of truth hitherto unnoticed, 
or restored old truths by the overthrow of dominant perversions. A 

^ Sext. Empir. i. 16 ; Oic. Fam. xv. 16, 3. 

^ It only occurs in Acts v. 17 * xv. 6 ; xxiv. 5, 14 : xxvi 6 ; xxviii. 22 ; 1 Cor. xi. 19 ; 
Gab V. 20 ; 2 Pot. ii. 1. 

® See Neander, Oh, Hist, ii. 4. 
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Church can only prove its possession of life by healthy development. 
Morbid uniformity, enforced by the tyranny of a dominant sect, is the 
most certain indication of dissolution and decay. Since Christianity is 
manysided, the worst form of heresy is the mechanical suppression of 
divergence from popular shibboleths. Every great reformer in turn, 
every discoverer of new forms or expressions of religious truth, every 
slayer of old and monstrous errors, has been called a heretic. When a 
new truth could not be refuted, it was easy for the members of a 
dominant party to gi’atify their impotent hatred by burning him who 
had uttered it ; and though religious partisans can no longer commit to 
the flames those who difier from them, it is as true in our days as in 
those of Milton, that — 

“ Men whose faith, learning, life, and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem by Paul, 

Must now he called and printed ‘ heretic ’ 

By shallow Edwards and Scotch what-d’ye-call.” 

But the real heretics were, in most cases, the supporters of ecclesiastical 
tyranny and stereotyped ignorance, by whom these martyrs were tortured 
and slain. He, and he only, is, in the ^vict and technical sense of the 
word, a heretic, who denies the fundamental truths of Christianity, as 
embodied in the catholic creeds which sufficed to express the doctrines 
of the Church in the first four centuries of her history. But we are 
taught by daily experience that it is possible to hold catholic truth in 
an heretical spirit, and heresy in a catholic spirit. By the fraud of the 
devil many a Catholic has acted in the spirit of an infidel ; and, by the 
grace of God, many a heretic has shown the virtue of a saint. As for 
the existence of diversity in the midst of general unity, it is not only 
inevitable, but, in our present condition of imperfection, it is the only 
means to secure a right apprehension of truth. Christianity may be 
regarded in two aspects — as a law of life and as a system of doctrines. 
But neither was the law of life laid down in rigid precepts nor was the 
plan of salvation set forth in dialectics. Men may be pure and true 
Christians, though their holiness reveals itself in manifold varieties of 
form ; they may be in faithful and conscientious communion with the 
Catholic Church, though the inevitable differences of individuality lead 
to difierent modes of apprehending the essential Gospel. All that is 
indispensable is that their varieties of opinion should be subordinate 
to one divine unity, and that their mode of life under all diflerences 
should express some aspect of the one divine ideal. 

The moral fibre of bitterness, from which all heresies spiing, is one 
and the same. Whether they result from the blind and tyrannous 
unanimity of corrupt Churches, or the wide self-assertion of opinionated 
individuals, they owe their ultimate origin to the pride and ambition of 
the heart. But the intellectual sources of heresy were manifold. It 
was produced bjy' the contact of 0h7'istin.nity with Heathenism and with 
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Judaism, and was especially derived from the forms of philosophy which 
had sprung up in the bosom of both religions. 

The Gentiles, as a rule, hated the Mosaic Law, and looked on Christi- 
anity as the antagonist of J udaism, rather than as its dissolution and 
fulfilment. The Jews, on the other hand, saw in Christianity only an 
accretion to the Law of Moses, and clung to the most rigid letter of in- 
stitutions which Heathenism despised. Hence, amid the numberless 
ramifications of heretical sects which disturbed the Church of the first 
century, and which were massed together under the vague and often in- 
appropriate name of Gnosticism, some were Judaic and some were anti- 
J udaic. 

1. To the Jewish sects we have aleady alluded. They may be classed 
under the two heads of Hazarenes and Ebionites. 

We have been obliged again and again to notice that the earliest 
decades after the Ascension were marked by a severe struggle between 
the views of Judaising and of Gentile Christians. St. J ames, the head 
of the Judaisers, had nevertheless adopted the views of St. Peter as re- 
gards the freedom of the Gentiles, and while he continued to be a blame- 
less observer of the Mosaic Law, he gave full tolerance to all converts 
from Paganism who did not violSte the Noachian precepts. This was the 
decision of the Synod at J erusalem. But the party who wrote upon their 
banners the name of the Bishop of Jerusalem went much further. It 
was one of the main works of St. Paul’s life to counteract their surrep- 
titious methods of strangling the growth of true Christianity by insisting 
that all Gentiles must be circumcised, and must observe the entire 
Levitic Law. It was in the ranks of these J udaists that tliere arose 
that imminent danger of apostasy against wliich they had received such 
solemn warnings in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistle of St. 
Janies himself; it was from their ranks also that there arose the two 
sects of Ebionites and IsTazarenes, 

It may well be thought strange that the most definite existence of 
these J ewisli Christian sects falls in the era after the Fall of J erusalem, 
when it might have been deemed impossible for any one to retain the 
opinion that God had intended the Jewish Law to be eternally obliga- 
tory. But prejudice, fortified by custom, is almost ineradicable. Judaism, 
when robbed of all power to observe its ritual, took refuge in its Law, 
regarded as a separate and ideal entity. The disease, uncured even by 
the amputation of its chief limb, fastened itself with unabated virulence-, 
on the vital organs. The Mosaic Law assumed in the minds of Tnl- 
mudists the place of God Himself, and by the Law they meant not 
morals but Babbinism, not the Decalogue, but the Halacha. When 
Pope says that in some of the discussions of the Faradise Lost — 

“ In quibbles angel and archangel join, 

And God the Father turns a school divine,” 

he was using the broadest satire ; but his words arc applicable in their 
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most literal sense to tlie teachings of the Habbis, who arrogantly 
usurped the exclusive name of Hacliahamtm, or “ the Wise.” They re- 
present God as Himself a student of the Torah. They disputed whether 
God Himself did not wear phylacteries.^ They represent Heaven as a 
great Habbinic school in which there are differences of opinion about 
the Halacha. On one occasion, they assert there was a dispute in the 
celestial academy about the minutiae of a Levitic decision, and as the 
Deity took one view while the angels took the opposite, it became neces- 
sary to summon the soul of Rabbi Bar Nachman. To him consequently 
the Angel of Death is despatched. The Rabbi is asked his opinion, and 
gives it on the side of the Almighty, who is represented — with a nmvete 
astonishing in its blasphemous arrogance — as highly pleased with the 
result of the discussion P 

If then the Jews could still find space for the practice and idealisa- 
tion of their Levitism when scarcely one of its directions could be carried 
out — if almost without an effort the schools of J amnia and Tiberias and 
Pumbeditha could transform their theocracy into a nomocracy, and their 
theology into a Levitic scholasticism, we are hardly surprised to find that 
the irfiuence of old traditions was suificiently strong, and especially 
within the limits of the Holy Land, to keep alive the spirit of Jewish 
Christianity. Par on into the fourth, and perhaps even down to the 
fifth century, there continued to be not only “ Genists” or Jews by race, 
and ^^Masbot/ieans” who observed the Jewish Sabbath, and Merisis, 
who kept up a partial observance of the J ewish Law,® but also organised 
Christian sects who although they were excluded from the bosom of the 
orthodox Church, had a literature of their own — the ancient counterpaii; 
of the modern ‘‘ religious newspaper” — and not only maintained their 
ground, but even displayed a wide-spread and proselytising activity. 

c*. The Nazarenes, as a distinctive sect, were the Jewish Christians 
who did not remove from Pella when — if we may accept the ancient tra- 
dition — the fugitive Church of J erusalem returned to AElia Capitolina, 
which no Jew was allowed to enter.' But they existed much earlier, and 
are to be regarded less as deliberate heretics than as imperfect, narrow- 
minded, and unenlightened Christians. Epiphanius calls them “Jews, 
and nothing else ; but since they accepted the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and acknowledged the true divinity of Christ,® we may set aside his un- 
charitable description of them. If, as is probable, their views are repre- 
sented by the Testament of the Twelve Fatriarchs, we can see that while 
they clung with needless tenacity to the obsolete and the abrogated, this 
was only the result of limited insight and national custom. Their re- 

1 Bab. Beracboth, 6 a, 7 a (p. 240, Schwab). 2 Eabha Metzia, 86, a. 

* Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. B. B. iv. 22. ** Neander, Ch. Hist. i. 475. 

® Epiphan. Baer, xxx. 9. 

* They are said, however, to have denied His Prse-existence (Euseb. B. E. iii. 27), but 
we may class them with the rov 'Irja-ovu anoS^x^iJivvot of Origon (c. Cels. v. 61). The reason 
why the early allusions to them are contradictory, is because the opinions of these “sub- 
dichotomies of petty sohismp ” were doubtless ill-defined, 

17 
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version to the religion of the Patriarchs, as representing a purer and 
more absolute religion than the Levitic system, is distinctly Pauline, and 
they honestly accepted the faith of Christ.^ It has been inferred from 
passages of this book that they held the view that J esus only became a 
Divine Being at His baptism, but the expressions used seem to be at 
least capable of a more innocent and orthodox interpretation.^ 

6. The Ebionites, on the other hand, were daringly heretical. They 
rejected altogether the writings of St. Paul,*^ and pursued his memory 
for some generations with covert but virulent calumny. They insisted 
on the necessity of circumcision and the universal validity of the Law. 
They regarded Christ as a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
justified only by his legal righteousness.^ To these views some of the 
Ebionites — who died away as an obscure sect on the shores of the Dead 
Sea — superadded ascetic notions and practices which they seem to have 
borrowed from the Essenes.^' Hence, in all probability, was derived 
their name of Ebionites, from the Hebrew word Ebion, poor.” The 
error that there wa,s such a person as Ebion was due to Epiphanius, 
who calls him a ‘‘successor of Oerinthus.”® The assertion that they 
were called “ paupers ” because they thought “ meanly and poorly ” of 
Christ, was merely a way of turning their name into a reproach.^ The 
Elcesaites, or followers of Elxai, who were Ebionites with Essene and 
Gnostic admixtures, were never more than a small and uninfluential sect. 

By the time when St. John wrote his Gospel and Epistles, the 
question of circumcision, and all the most distinctively Judaic con- 
troversies, had ceased to be discussed. They had, at any rate, lost all 
significance for the Church in general. The Nazarenes and Ebionites 
had at best but a local influence. Even the Nicolaitans are charged, 
not with heresy, but with immoral practices, and with teaching indiffer- 
ence to idolatry by the ostentatious and indiscriminate eating of meats 
offered to idols.® This tendency to Antinomianism was the natural 
result and the appropriate Nemesis of that extravagant legal rigorism 
to which the Judaists strove to subjugate the Church. 

2. The two hcresiavchs who came into most dangerous prominence 


^ See Neander, Ch. Hist. ii. 19—21 ; Mansel, Gnostic Heresies^ pp. 123—128; Light- 
foot, Galatians^ pp. 298—301 ; Ritschl, AUkath. Kirche^ Pp. 152, seq. 

2 Test XII. Patr.f Levi, 18 ; Simeon, 7. 

3 Orig. c. Cels. v. ad jin. 

^ Hence Marius Mercator calls them Homuncionitae [Rcfat anath. JXestor. 12), and 
Lactantius Anthropiani {Imtt. iv. ad Jin.). 

^ Tert. De Cai'n. Christie 14 ; De Praescr. 33, 48 ; Philastr. ffaer. 37 ; Aug. de 
Haei\ 16. 

^ Diaj.. c. I/ncifer. 8 ; Ps, Tert. Append, de Praescr, 48. 

7 Kuseh- H. P. hi. 27. 

^ On the Nicolaitans see notes on Itev. ii. 6, 14, 15. An account of them, taken from 
Iron. Ha^. i. 27, hi. 11 ; Euaeb. H. P. iii. 20 ; Epiphan. Ilaer. x.\v. I ; Clem. Alex. 
^Strom. h. 20, hi. 4, wiU be found in Ittigius, Vc Haeresiarchis, 1. 9, § 4; Moshoim, Pc 
rehm Christ ii. 69. They, like other sects, arc charged with cloaking hceutious habits 
under specious names (Clem. Alex. iii. 4: Comtt A post vy, 8; Ignat. Pp. ad 

Trail, and ad Philad.). 
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in the Apostolic age are Simon Magus and Cerinthxjs. If any credit 
can be given to the vague and much-confused traditions as to their 
tenets, it is clear that those tenets, at least in their germ, were strongly 
and directly condemned in several of the Epistles. 

a. Of Simon Magus, “ the hero of the romance of heresy,” little is 
known which is not legendary. In the Acts of the Apostles^ we find 
him in the position of a successful impostor in Samaria, where the 
whole population, amazed by his sorceries, accepted his assertion that 
he was “ the Power of God which is called Great.” He was baptised 
by Philip, but proved the hollowness of his religion by being guilty of 
the first act of the sin which from him is called simony ” — he 
endeavoured ^Ho purchase the gift of God with money.” According to 
the high authority of J ustin Martyr — who was himself a Samaritan — 
Simon was a native of Gitton in Samaria.^ Josephus, in calling him a 
Cypnote (if he be speaking of the same person), may have confused 
Gitton with Citium in Cyprus.® Felix made use of his iniquitous 
agency in inveigling from her husband the Herodian princess Drusilla.^ 
He is the subject of many wild and monstrous legends. He is said to 
have been a pupil of a certain Dositheus, and to have fallen in love 
with his concubine Luna (Selene or Helena). When Dositheus wished 
to beat him he found that the stick passed through his body as through 
smoke.® The sorceries ” which he practised are said to have consisted 
in passing through mountains and through fire, making bread of stones, 
breathing flames, and turning himself into various shapes. With the 
money that he offered to St. Peter he purchased as his slave and 
partner a woman of Tyre named Helena.® Hence his followers are 
called by Celsus Heleniani. Irenseus says^ ‘‘ that he carried this 
woman about with him, calling her his first Conception (Ennoia) and 
the mother of all things. Descending to the lower world, she had 
produced the angels and powers by which the lower world was made, 
and had been by them imprisoned and degraded. She had been Helen 
of Troy, and in her fallen condition was “ the lost sheep,” whom he had 
recovered. He himself, though not a man, became a man to set her 
free. His adherents, he declared, had no need to fear the lower angels 
and powers which made the world, but they might live as they pleased, 
and would be saved by resting their hopes on him and on her. Later 
on he is said to have gone to Rome, and to have met with his end in an 
attempt to fl.y, which was defeated by the prayers of St. Peter and 
St. Paul.® 


* Acts viii. 2 Just. Hart. Apol. i. 26, 

^ Jos. Anit. xviii. 5 ; xx. 7, § 2. Euseb. S. E. ii. 13. 

^ See lA.fc and Work of St. Paul, ii. 341. 

Gonstt. Apost. vi. 8 ; Clem. Rccogn. ii. 31. 

^ Clem. Rccogn. ii. 31 ; Nicepb. H. E. ii. 27- 

7 Iren. Haer. i. 23 ; ii. 9, and comp, Hippol. Ref, Ha&r. vi. 19 ; Tert. Be Anima, 34 ; 
.Epinlian. Jffaer. xxv. 4 ; Theodoret, Uaer. Fah. i. 1. 

^ Hippolytus says th^t he was buried— 'promising to rise again (JJc/. Haer, vi. 26). 
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It is clear that Simon Magus was not only a heresiarch, but also 
a false Christ or antichrist. His notions were partly Jewish and 
Alexandrian. Philo had spoken of “Powers” of God, of which the 
greatest was the Logos. According to Jerome, Simon used to say, “ I 
am the word of God, I am beautiful, I am the Paraclete, I am the 
Almighty, I am the all things of God;”^ and Irenaans says that he 
spoke of having appeared to the Jews as the Son, to the Samaritans as 
the Pather, and to the Gentiles as the Holy Spirit. Hippolytus gives 
an account of his opinions from a book called TIiq Great A nnouncement 
{Apophasis Megale)y which, though it can hardly be his, may be 
supposed to express the views of his followers. The views there stated 
resemble those of the later Gnostics and Kabbalists. The “ Indefinite 
Power ” is described as Pire and Silence. This Pire has two natures, 
the source respectively of the Intelligible and the Sensible Universe. 
The world was generated by three pairs of roots or principles — namely, 
Mind and Consciousness, Voice and Name, Reasoning and Thought ; 
and the Power in these roots is manifested as “ he who stands,” or who 
shall stand — ^by which he seems to mean himself as the perfect man. 
It is clear that in these roots we see the germ of the Gnostic Aeons and 
the Kabbalistic Sephiroth — the object of which, like that of every 
Gnostic system of emanations, was to separate God as far as possible 
from man and from matter. The inmost conception of Gnosticism is 
contradicted — its very basis is overthrown — by the words of St. John's 
Gospel, “ The Word became flesh.” 

h. The name of Cerinthus is less mixed up with fantastic legends ; 
but the accounts given of his views are full of uncertainty and contra- 
diction, and seem to show that he was one of those who “ wavered like 
a wave of the sea,” and was tossed about by every wind of doctrine. 
Thus it is that he mixed up Millenarianism and other J udaic elements 
with fancies which were afterwards developed by the most anti- Judaic 
Gnostics.^ Thus, too, he has been credited with the authorship of the 
Apocalypse, though, in accordance with early Church tradition, he was 
the very teacher against whom the later writings of St. John were 
specially aimed.^ 

Of his personal life scarcely anything is known. It is conjectured 
that he must have been a Jew by birth, but he had evidently beeji 

As to this legend — which (as wo have soon) may have sprung from tho attcmi>t of an 
actor taking the part of Icarus (Suet. Ner. 12) — Irenious, Tertullian, and Eusebius are 
silent. It IS found in Arnobius, adv. Oent, ii. 12, and with many varying details in the 
AjioMic OoristitiUions (vi. 9); Ambrose {Ifepraem, iv. B); Snip. Sevorus (ii. 41); 
Egesimnis {De Excid, Jfficrosol. iii. 2), etc., as well as in Cedronus, Nicophorus, Glycas, 
etc. I have already alluded to the mistake which led J ustin Martyr to suppose that he 
was worshipped at Eome {ApoL 11, 69, 01 j Tort, Apol. 13). 

‘ Jer. in Matt. xxiv. 5. 

^ The as.sertion of Philastrius {Baer. 36) and Epiphanius {Baer, xxviii. 2) that he 
was the person who stirred up the dispute about circumcision at Jerusalem (Acts ix.), is 
an unchronological guess. 

“ Jer. Cat. Script, 9, and so too Irenoeus, etc. 
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trained in Egypt, ^ and he certainly taught in Asia. The name 
i/erinthus, which is sometimes given him, is probably a nickname, since 
the word means “a cord.’’ But even his date is uncertain. He is 
usually believed to have taught in the old age of St. John ; but 
TertuUian places him after Karpokrates, who did not flourish till the 
reign of Hadrian, A.D. 117. 

His errors, as noticed by IrenaBUS,* are as follows : — 

(1) . He declared that the world was made by a Virtue or Power far 
inferior to the Essential Divinity. 

(2) . That the human Jesus was not born of a virgin, but was the 
son of Joseph and Mary, and that he only differed from men in supreme 
goodness. 

(3) . That the Divine Christ only descended upon Jesus at His 
baptism f and — 

(4) . That, when Jesus suffered, the Divine Christ flew back into 
His Pleroma, being Himself incapable of suffering.^ 

Besides these en*ors, he is said to have regarded Jesus as a teacher 
only, not as a redeemer ; to have rejected the Epistles of St. Paul ; and 
to have sanctioned the practice of being baptised for the dead. 

Even fi-om these glimpses we can see that he did not exactly deny 
the Divinity of Christ. The first who is said to have done this was 
Theodotus of Byzantium.® But Cerinthus was evidently actuated by 
the Gnostic desire to remove as far as possible the notion of any con- 
tact, much more any intercommunion, between God and Matter. Now, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation cut at the root of the 
Alexandrian and Gnostic fancies that Matter was evil, and that God 
was so infinitely removed from man that he could hold no immediate 
communion with him. It was the fatal system of Dualism which led 
to so many heresies. It was the cause of Ebionism, which denied 
Christ’s Divinity altogether ; of Docetism, which maintained that the 
body of Jesus was purely phantasmal and unreal and it probably lay 
at the base of Nestorianism, which lost sight of the indivisible union 
of the human and the Divine in the one God-man. Cerinthus, like 


1 Hippolyt. JRif. JBaer. vii. 33 ; Theodoret, Raer. Fab. ii. 8. 

2 Haer. i. 26. 

•'* This view was afterwards elaborated by Bardesancs. Valentinus, on the other 
hand, taught that the body of Christ was celestial, but merely passed through the Virgin 
without partaking of her nature. 

, ^ Epiphanius and Theodoret repeat this testimony of Irenceus, and say that Cerinthus 
attributed the miracles of Jesus to Christ, whom he represented as identical with the 
Holy Spirit. Jesus was to Cerinthus only “ the earthly Christ,” or “ the Christ below ” 
(6 Kara) '&pi(rr6s), while the Divine Christ was the Christ above ” (6 arw XptoT^s). 

* Euseb. H. F. v. 28. 

5 Clemens of Alexandria (Strom, iii. 13) ascribes the invention of Docetism to Julius 
Cassianus, a.d. 173, but it is clear that the germs of it existed long before, and are even 
found, as Hippolytus says [JRef. Haer. vi. 14), in Simon Magus. It was taught in the 
Apocryphal Gospel of Peter (Euseb. H. F. vi. 23), which was perhaps forged by Leuciiis, 
a disciido of Marcion, about a.d. 140. The Docetae were also called Phantosiasts and 
Opinarians. 
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other Gnostics of Egyptian training, denied the hypostatic and eternal 
union of the two natures in Christ. He taught that Christ alone was 
the Son of God, and that until His baptism, and at His crucifixion, 
Jesus was an . ordinary man. In the one pregnant expression of St. 
John, he “ loosed ” or disintegrated Jesus.”^ 

Views essentially similar to these are found in all the Gnostic 
systems.^ They all sprang from speculations about the origin of evil, 
and about the method of bridging over the chasm between absolute 
and finite being. Since they identified evil with matter, they led at 
once to a Manichean dualism ; and it was only by inventing elaborate 
series of hermaphrodite pairs of seons or emanations that they could 
imagine any communication of God’s will to man.^ They were all 
influenced by the Platonised J udaism of Philo ^ and the Alexandrians, 
as well as by Persian and other Oriental elements of thought.® But 
the deadliness of their system revealed itself in many and in opposite 
forms. It exalted an imaginary knowledge above a pure and unso- 
phisticated faith. It mistook a terminology for a creed. It confused 
a manipulation of words with a removal of difiiculties. It pufled up 
its followers with an inflated sense that they were an intellectual 
aristocracy, possessed of an esoteric teaching which elevated them 
far above their simple brethren. The doctrine of the inherent evil of 
matter, and the confusion of “ the body ” with the flesh,” drove the 
Gnostics either into an extravagant asceticism, wliicli destroyed the body 
without controlling it, or into Antinomian license, which destroyed it 
in the opposite way by shameful self-indulgence. This they excused 
either on the plea that to the true Gnostic the spiritual was everything, 
and that anything which his body did w’as of no moment, since it did 
not aflect his true self ; or by arguing that the moral law was only the 
work of the evil or inferior Demiurge,® In both extremes they con- 
fused the true nature of sin, turned religion and morality into curious 

1 See wfra, p. 557. 

2 The name Gnostic — “one who knows” — was first adopted by the Naassenea or 
Ophites, “alleging that they alone knew the depths” (Hippol. j&aer. v. 6). Irenseus 
(a/\ Enseb. If. E, iv. 7), calls Karpokrates “ the father of the heresy which is called that 
of tlie Gnostics ” (comp. id. Haer. i. 25, 6 ; see Lipsius, GnosticismiiSf p. 48). The 
01 iginal somces for the history of Gnosticism are to be found in Irenseus {adv, Baeveses)^ 
Tertullian {adv. Marcioneiny J)e Praescr. Baereticorum, and Scorpiace), Epiphanius {adv. 
Il(tcreses), and passages of Clemens Alex, and Origen, and Hippolytus Phifosophumena. 
For modern treatises, see Beausobre {Bist. du ManicMimie), Matter, But. dv> Gnosti- 
ciii)ne)y Burton {iTiquiry into Beresies of the Apostolic Age)y Mansel {Gnostic Bercnes)y and 
Buur (Difi Christ. Gnosu). See too Milman, Bistoi'y of Christianity y ii. 68; Bobertson, 
Ch. Bist. i. 31 ; Neander, Ch. Bist. ii. 82; Gieseler, Ch. Bist. i. 114; Burton, Bampt. 
Led. iv., etc. Later treatises are Ad. Harnack, Quellen d, Gesch. d~ Griost. (1873) ; Lip- 
sius, Quellen d. alt. Kctzergesch. 1875. 

^ So Plato, in the TimacuSy said that it was the function of the subordinate gods “ to 
weave the mortal to the immortal.” 

4 “ Haereticorum patriarchae philoaophi ” (Tert. .Hmnew;. 8) ; “Plato omnium 

hacroticomm oondimentarius ” (De Anim. 23). 

* Some of the Gnostics referred to Zoroaster. Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. 10. 

® Clemens Alex. {Strom, iii. p. 529) points out that they taught extravagant ascjeticism 
{vnipTovov eyKpdTeiav), or moral indifferentism (A5t«.<#>6pws 
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questions, placed salvation in systems of metaphysics, and by vain 
speculation and verbal analyses lost sight of the practical answer which 
Christianity had given to all the deepest problems of human life. 

These errors existed in their germs from a very early period. We 
often hear the voice of St. Paul raised in warning respecting them, 
especially in the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, and in the 
later Epistles. Against theii* Antinomian developments we have the 
strong denunciations of St. Jude. But St. John lived at a time when 
they had acquired a more definite consistency. He saw and he declared 
that all of them began or ended with a denial of Christ, or with errors 
as to His nature. He discountenanced alike their exaggerated spiri- 
tuality and the carnality into which it passed. He erected a bulwark 
against them all in those inspired words which contain the essence of 
all the truths which are most precious to Christianity, and which form 
the Prologues of his Gospel and First Epistle. He regards them all as 
forms of Antichrist. He who denies that Jesus is the Christ the Son 
of God — in other words, who asserts, as Cerinthus did, that the historical 
Man Jesus was not in the fullest sense Divine— ^is an Antichrist in a 
far different sense than Nero was, and yet in a true sense. St. John 
tells us this in his usual way, both positively and negatively.^ He tells 
us that Jesus is the Christ, and the son of God, and that the Divine 
Eternal Being tabernacled in human flesh. ^ He says, in every possible 
form of words, that Jesus is Christ; that Christ is Jesus ; that Jesus 
is Divine — that Jesus is not a separate being from the Son of God, but 
indistinguishable from Him. The Gnostics made the Divine ‘‘come 
and go to Jesus like a bird through the air,^’ but St. John testifies 
throughout Gospel and Epistles, as he had also done, though with less 
absolute distinctness, in the Apocalypse, that the Divine became Human, 
and dwelt in our Humanity indivisibly.® The Eternal Son of God not 
only filled the whole person of J esus, which is Himself, but also filled 
all believers — who are born of God, not of “ the will of the flesh.” 
He fills all life and death and resurrection with Divine life and glory. 
Yet while thus protesting alike against Psilanthropia — the Ebionite 
doctrine that Christ was a mere man — and against Docetism, and 
against the Dualistic theories of incipient Manichees, and against all 
severing of the Person of Jesus into a Man who is not God, or a God 
who refuses to be a man — he at the same time makes it clear that he 
does not identify religion with orthodoxy, but places true religion in 
love to God shown by love to man. The self-satisfaction of a super- 
cilious orthodoxy which might at any time soar into Pharisaic asceticism, 
or sink into reckless immorality, is confronted with the assurance — Oh 
that in all ages the Christian Church had better understood it, and 
taken it more deeply to heart 1 — that “ he who saith I know God, and 

1 1 John ii. 18, 22 ; iv. 3, 15 ; v. 1, 10. 

2 1 John iv. 2, 3 ; 2 John 7. 

• See Keim, Jesu v(m Nazara^ Introd. It. 
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keepeth not His commandments,” were he ten-times-over orthodox in 
his asserted knowledge, is yet “ a liar, and the truth is not in him ; 
and that ‘‘ he who loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love.”^ 


CHAPTER XXXL 

LATER WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN. 

** Sunatis pennis aquilae et ad altiora festinans de Verho Dei disputat.” — Jer. 
ad Matt,y Froem, 

“ Transcendit nutes, transcendit virtutes coelorum, transcendit angelos, et 
VerhuM in principio repperit.” — ^A mbros. Frol, in Lue. 

Apart from its own beauty and importance, the Epistle of St. John 
derives a special interest from the fact that it is the latest utterance of 
Apostolic inspiration. It is addressed to Churches which by the close 
of the first century had advanced to a point of development far beyond 
that contemplated by St. Paul in his earlier Epistles. Many of the old 
questions which had raged between Judaisers and Paulinists had 
vanished into the back-ground. The Gospel had spread far and wide. 
It had become self-evident that nothing could be more futile than to 
confine those waters of the River of God in the narrow channels of 
Jewish particularism. The fall of Jerusalem had illuminated as with 
a lightning fiash the darkness of obstinacy and prejudice. It had 
proved the inadequacy of the Pharisaic ideal of “righteousness,” and 
the ignorance of the system which proclaimed itself to be the only 
orthodoxy. The liberty for which St. Paul had battled all his life long 
against storms of hatred and of persecution, had now been finally 
achieved. St. John himself had advanced to a standpoint of know- 
ledge far beyond that of the days when he had lived among the spiders 
of the Church which was dominated by the views and example of St. 
J ames. He had learnt the full meaning of those words of the Lord to 
the woman of Samaria, that the day should come in which men should 
worship the Father neither on Gerizim or in Jerusalem but everywhere, 
and acceptably, if they worshipped in spirit and in truth. On the other 
hand, new and dangerous errors had ansen. Christianity had come 
into contact with Greek philosophy and Eastern speculation. Men 
were no longer interested in such questions, as whether they need bci 
circumcised ; or to what extent their consciences need be troubled by 
distinctions between clean and unclean meats ; or whether they were to 
]>lace the authority of James or Kephas above that of Paul ; or what 
was the real position to be assigned to the gift of tongues ; or -whether 


11 John ii. 4. 


a 1 John iv. 8. 
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the dead in Christ were to lose any of the advantages which would be 
granted at His second return to the living. All such questions had 
received their solution in the Epistles of St. PauL Christians as a 
body were by this time fully acquainted with his arguments, and 
acquiesced in them all the more unhesitatingly because they had been 
stamped with irrefragable sanction by the course of History. All men 
could see the rejection of the once chosen people. Ear different were 
the questions which now agitated the minds of Christian thinkers. 
They were questions of a more abstract character, relating above all 
to the nature of Christ. Was He, as the Ebionites maintained, a mere 
man*? Was He, as Cerinthus argued, a twofold personality, the Eternal 
Christ and the sinless J esus, united only between the Baptism and the 
Crucifixion ? ^ Or, was He, again, as the intellectual precursors of the 
Docetse were beginning to suggest, a man in semblance only — who had 
but lived in the phantasm of an earthly life ? Hay more, men were 
beginning to speculate about the nature of Cod PCimself. Could God 
be regarded as the author of evil? Must it not be supposed, as the 
Manichees subsequently argued, that there were two Gods — one the 
supreme and illimitable Deity belonging to regions infinitely above 
the smoke and stir of this dim spot which men call earth,” the other 
a limited and imperfect Demiurge? Again, what was the relation 
between these questions and the duties of daily life ? Christians were 
free from the Law ; that was a truth which St. Paul had proved. But 
was there any fundamental distinction between the authority on which 
rested the ceremonial and the moral law? Might they not regard them- 
selves as free from the rules of morality, as well as from the routine of 
Levitism? Was not faith enough ? If men believed rightly on God and 
on His Son Jesus Christ, would He greatly care as to how they lived? 
So argued the Antinomians, and many of them were prepared to carry 
their arguments from theory into practice. Such, then, were the 
errors which it became the special mission of St. J ohn to counteract. 

But he does not counteract them controversially. The method of 
Pauline dialectics was entirely unsuited to his habit of mind. That 
method in its due time and place was absolutely necessary. It met 
the doubts of men in the intellectual region in which they had origi- 
nated. It broke down their objections with the same weapons by 
which they had been maintained. But when that work was done there 
was another way to bring home the truth to the conviction of the uni- 
versal Church. It was by witness, by spiritual appeal, by the state- 
ment of personal experience, by the lofty language of inspired authority. 
Hence the method which St. John adopts is not polemical but irenical. 
He overthrows error by the iiTCsistible presentation of counter truths. 
In the Gospel, as Keim says, he counteracted heresy thetically, in the 

1 Iren. Hacr. xi. 7. ‘*Qui autem Jesum separant a Christo et impassibileia per- 
severasRe Christum, pasaum vero Jesum dicuut . . 

w 
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Epistles antithetically ; in other words, in the Gospel he lays down 
positive truths, in the Epistles he states those truths in sharp contrast 
with the opposing errors. To those who moved in the atmosphere of 
controversy difficulties loomed large and portentous all around the 
doctrines of the Church. St. John dealt with those difficulties from a 
region so elevated and serene that to all who reached his point of view 
they shrank into insignificance. At the heights whence he gazed men 
might learn to see the grandeur of the ocean, and to think little of the 
billows, and nothing of the ripples upon its surfaca Hence it has been 
a true Christian instinct which has assigned to St. John the symbol of 

the eagle/' in the four-fold cherub of the Gospel-chariot. The eagle 
which sails in the azure deep of air ‘‘does not worry itself how to cross 
the streams.” Dante, in the Fwradiso, showed no little insight when 
he called him “ Christ’s own eagle,” and when he describes the outlines 
of his form as lost in the dazzling light by which he is encircled. “The 
central characteristic of his nature is intensity — intensity of thought, 
word, insight, life- He regards everything on its divine side. For him 

the etem^ is already He sees the past and the future 

gathered up in the manifestation of the Son of God. This was the one 
fact in which the hope of the world lay. Of this he had himself been 
assured by the evidence of sense and thought. This he was constrained 
to proclaim : * We have seen and do testify.’ He had no laboured 
process to go through; he saw. He had no constructive proof to 
develop; he bore witness. His source of knowledge was direct, and 
his mode of bringing conviction was to affirm.” ^ His whole style and 
tone of thought is that of “ the bosom disciple.”^ 

Thus then the one consummate truth which St. J ohn had to ofier to 
the gathering doubts and perplexities of all unfaithful hearts was the 
[ncarnation of the Divine. This is the central object of all faith. Tliis 
is the one counteraction of all unbelief. 

And by the manner in which he set forth this truth — by this pre- 
sentation to the world of “ the spiritual Gospel ” ® — he at once obeyed the 
Divine impulse of inspiration which came to him, and met the natural 
wishes which the Church had earnestly expressed. The tradition which 
records that he was urged to write his Gospel by the Elders and Bishops 
of the Church,^ is one which has every mark of probability. Tho gene- 
ration of the Apostles was rapidly passing away. St. John had now long 
exceeded the ordinary limits of human age. The day would very soon 

^ Westcott, St. John, p. xxxv. 

2 This title (o was given to St. John as early as the second century. It ia 

found (6 rh <rr^9o<: tov KvpwSv avaiTi.<ruiv) in Polycratcs, Bp. of Bpliesus (see Houth, lid. 
Sacr. i 16, 37, 370) and Iren, c, Hacr. iii. 1, 1. 

® Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. JS, vi. 14. 

“ Impelled by bis friends ” (Clem. Alex. Lc.). Tho legend is, that on being re- 
quested to write the Gospel, he asked tho Ephesian elders to join him in fasting, and 
then suddenly exclaimed, as if inspired, “In the beginning was tho Word” (.Icr. dr 
Virr, lUustr, 29). Irenseuii only says that ho was asked to write tho Gospel {Baer. 
iii. 1). 
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come when not a single human being could say of the Lord “I saw.^’ 
But he could still say this ; he had not only seen and heard and gazed 
upon and handled the Word of Life, but had even been the beloved 
disciple of the Son of Man. The facts of the life of Jesus had been 
recorded by the three Synoptists. What the world now needed was 
some guide into the full and unspeakable significance of those facts. 
Who was so fit to give it as St. J ohn, nay, who besides him was even 
capable of giving it with authority ? He had hitherto written nothing 
but the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse had indeed depicted the glory of 
the Eternal Christ, but it was a book of peculiar character ; it was full 
of symbols ; it was difficult of interpretation ; it was based on the 
imagery and prophecies of the Old Testament ; it was full of storm and 
stress. It was the Book of Battle, the Book of the Wars of the Lord ; 
it portrayed the struggles of the Church wdth the hostile forces of the 
Jewish and Gentile world; and its celestial visions were interposed 
between scenes of judgment, 

“ As when some mighty painter dips 
His pencil in the hues of earthquake and eclipse.” 

There were, morever, many Christian doctrines on which the Apocar 
lypse did not touch, and, above all, it had been written before that 
Divine event which had evidently been the beginning of a new epoch in 
the history of Christianity. In the final removal of the candlestick of 
Judaism, the Christian Church had rightly seen the primary fulfilment of 
those prophecies which had spoken of the Immediate Coming of the Lord. 

To all the living members of the Church, that stupendous event had 
set the seal of God to the revelation of the Hew Covenant. It was the 
obvious close of the epoch which had begun at Sinai. It was the ex- 
tinction of the Aaronic in order to establish the Melchizedek Priesthood. 
It had rendered the system of Jewish sacrifices impossible, in order to 
show that the one true sacrifice had now once for all been offered. It 
had been the burning desecration of the sin-stained Temple in order 
that men might see in the Church of God the new and spiritual Jerusa- 
lem which had no need of any temple therein, because the body of every 
true believer was the spiritual temple of the one God. But to St. J ohn 
especially that event had come as with a burst of light. It had been, 
pet-haps, the greatest step since the death of Christ in that education for 
the sake of which his life had been so long preserved. The oral teaching 
of the Apostle must have been sufficient to show that the gradual revela- 
tion which had so long been going on within him had now reached its 
fulness. The light which had begun to pulse in the Eastern sky over 
the banks of Jordan had shone more and more towards the perfect 
day. Was this teaching to be lost to the world for ever? Was it only 
to b^ entrusted to the shifting imperfections of oral tradition ? Was it 
to be but half apprehended by the simplicity, or misrepresented by tlie 
limitations, of such men as Papias and Irensens 1 Ho'W' UtUo bad the 
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Synoptists detailed respecting the J udsean ministry of which St. J ohn so 
often spoke ! They had not recorded the earliest call of the disciples nor 
the raising of Lazarus, nor the washing of the Apostles’ feet. They had 
reported some of the public sermons of Jesus, but they had not preserved 
any memorial of such private discourses as that to Nicodemus and the 
woman of Samaria, or as those Divine farewells delivered at the Last 
Supper. Nor, again, had they spoken of Christ’s prse-cxistence ; nor 
had they used that title of ‘‘ the Word,” which was now so frequently on 
the lips of St. John, and to which he gave such pregnant significance ; 
nor did they furnish a final insight into the two natures in the one 
Person of the Son of Man. 

It was true, indeed, as the Elders and Bishops who urged their 
request upon St. John would at once have admitted, that as regards the 
divinity and atoning work of Christ, the knowledge of the Church had 
been greatly widened and systematised by the teachings of St. Paul He 
had brought into clear light the truth that Jesus was not only the 
Messiah of the Jews, the Prophet, Priest, and King, but that He was 
the Incarnate Son of Cod, the eternal Saviour of the World ; that only 
by faith in Him could we be justified ; that the true life of the believer 
is merged in absolute union with Him ; and that because He has risen 
we also shall rise. 

Yet none could have listened to St. John in his latter years without 
feeling that, while he accepted the doctrines of St. Paul, he had himself, 
in the course of a longer life, enjoyed more of that teaching which comes 
to us from the Spirit of God in the lessons of History. Whilst he gave 
no new commandment, and had no new revelation to announce, he yet 
stamped with the impress of finality the great truths which St Paul had 
taught. There is not a single doctrine in the writings of St. John which 
may not be found implicitly and even explicitly in the writings of St. 
Paul ; and yet — to give but two instances out of many — ^the Church 
would have been indefinitely the loser had she not received the inheri- 
tance of sayings so supreme, so clear, and so final as these of St. John,— 
The Father sent His Son to he the Saviour of the world^'' and 
We are in Him that is true^ even in His Son Jesus Christ. This 
ts the true God and eternal lifeT^ ' 

No one, again, had yet uttered such clear words respecting the 
Diviixity and Humanity indissolubly yet distinctly united in the Person 
of Christ as those which are contained in the Prologue to the Gospel 
and the opening address of the Epistle and which are concentrated in 
the four words, The Word became fleshT No one had so briefly sum- 
marised the Atoning and Mediatorial work of Christ, as, He is the 
Propitiation ^for our sinsy and not for ov/rs only hut also for the Whole 
World 

Indeed, as they listened to the white-haired Apostle, men must have 


% J. ^Tohn V. 


3 X John 2 ; a uoiqu© expreaaion of St, John. 
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felt that there was something in his manner of exposition which tended 
to remove all difficulties, to solve all apparent antinomies. Take, for 
instance, the apparent contradiction between the terms used by St. Paul 
and St James as to K-ighteousiiess by Faith and Righteousness by 
Works. Would it not cease to be a difficulty — was not the controversy 
lifted to a higher region — when they heard such words as, “ He tha^ 
doeih righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous , in connexion 
with, “ Whoso heepeih His word, in them verily is the love of God per- 
fected, and every one that doeih righteousness is horn of Him and, 
“ Behold what and how great love God hath given us that we should he 
called the children of God^^ 2 Or, again, if men felt the difficulties 
which rise from the forensic and sacrificial aspects of the Atonement, how 
would they feel that the forgiveness in the Court, and the cleansing in 
the Temple, was simplified when it was mingled with the thoughts of the 
perfection of our sonship in union with the Son of God, and indicated in 
terms so sublimely final as. 

If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. But if we confess owr sins, God is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ” 2 

The expressions of the New Testament which describe the privileges 
of the Christian estate fall into three classes, of which one revolves 
around the word Righteousness ; another round the word Sonship ] a 
third around metaphors expressive of Sacrifice. Now let the reader 
study the First Epistle of St. John, from ii 29 to iii. 5, and he will find 
the order there — Righteousness (ii 29), Sonship (iii 1), Sanctification 
(iii. 2 — 5 ) ; but the three are one. The terms of the Court, the House- 
hold and the Temple confirm and illustrate each otlier. Jesus Christ — 
the Righteous, the Son of the Father, the Holy One — ^presides, in the 
glory of His holiness, over all and over each.^ 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE STAMP OF FINALITY ON THE WEITINGS OF ST. JOHN. 

“Aquila ipse est Johannes, sublimium prsedicator, et lucis intemae atque 
aetornae fixis oculis contemplator.” — ^Auo. in Joh., Tract. 36. 

It is in ways like these — by the use of expressions at once larger and 
simpler, more comprehensive and more easily intelligible ; expressions 
which transcend controversy because they are the synthesis of the com- 
plementary truths which controversy forces into antithesis — that St. 
John, the last writer of the New Testament, in traversing the whole 

' I owe this thought to Dr. Pope’s excellent Introduction to his translation of Haunt’s 
First Epistle of St. John, p. xxxi. 
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field of Christian theology, sets the seal of perfection on all former 
doctrine. This is exactly what we should have desired to fimd in the 
last treatises of inspired revelation. And one remarkable peculiarity of 
his method is that he indicates the deepest truths even respecting those 
points of doctrine on which he does not specifically dwell. Thus, he 
does not dwell on the explanation (if the term may be allowed) of 
Christ’s atonement ; he does not offer any theory as to the reason for 
the necessity or efficacy of Christ’s death; yet he involves all the 
teaching of St. Paul and of Apollos in the words, that “ Christ is the 
propitiation for our sins and for the whole world,” and that ‘‘ the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” He does not use the words 
“ mediator between God and man,” but he sets forth, with a clearness 
never before attained, that our mediator is God and Man. He does not 
contrast God’s love with His justice, but he shows that love and 
propitiation were united in the antecedent will of God. He does not 
work out the details of Christology, but he so pervades his Gospel and 
Epistle with the thought that ‘‘ the Word was God,” and that “ without 
Him was not anything made that was made,”^ as to produce a 
Christological impression, sublimer even than that which we derive from 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians. He does not dwell on 
the sacraments, and yet in his few words on the witness of the Water, 
and on the Bread of Life, he brings out their deepest significance. He 
does not develop the reasons for the rejection of the Chosen People 
after the grandeur of their past mission ; but he illustrates both no less 
fully than the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews, when, in his 
Gospel, he contrasts, step by step, the unbelief of the Jews with the 
faith of the disciples, and yet records the expression of Christ’s eulogy 
“ an Israelite indeed/’ He records Christ’s saying to the Woman of 
Samaria, that salvation — the salvation of which all the Prophets had 
spoken — was from the Jews;* and, in his own words, he writes of 
Christ’s coming to the J ews as a coming to “ His own people and His 
own house.”® Once more, St. John nowhere enters into any formal 
statements about the Triune God ; yet in whose writings do we see 
more fully than in his the illustration of St. Augustine’s saying, “ Ubi 
amor ibi Trinitas^^ when we hear him say that “ God is Love,” and that 
“ God is Light ; ” and that in Christ was Light, and that Light was the 
Life of Men ; and that all Christians have an unction from the Holy 
One, and that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ % 

But there are three points in the last writings of St. John which 
more es])ecially stamp liis teaching with the mark of finality. 

1. The first of these is the new and marvellous light which ho 
throws on the Idea of Eternity. 

The use of the word aionios, and of its Hebrew equivalent, olarn, 

1 Tlieao words, taken in tlioir wi<le.st significance, constitute the signature of the 
Johannaiau writings ” (Haupt), * John iv, 22, i) <ru>TripCa ««c twk ’louSatwv lativ, 

® John i. H, ot iSioi , . . raidta. Ooinp. John xix. 27. 
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tlirougliout the whole of Scripture, ouglit to have been sufficient to prove 
to every thoughtful and unbiassed student that it altogether transcends 
the thoroughly vulgar and unmeaning conception of ^‘endless.” 
Nothing, perhaps, tends to prove more clearly the difficulty of eradi- 
cating an error that has once taken deep and agelong root in the minds 
of ‘‘ theologians ” than the fact that it should still be necessary to prove 
that the word eternal, far from being a mere equivalent for “ ever- 
lasting,” never means everlasting ” at all, except by reflexion from the 
substantives to which it is joined; that it is only joined to those 
substantives because it connotes ideas which transcend all time ; that to 
make it mean nothing but time endlessly prolonged is to degrade it by 
Ailing it with a merely relative conception which it is meant to super- 
sede, and by emptying it of all the highest conceptions which it 
properly includes. I am well aware that this truth will, for some time, 
be repeated in vain. But, once more, I repeat that if by aionios St. 
John had meant “ endless” when he speaks of ^‘aeonian life,” there was 
the perfectly commonplace and unambiguous word akatalutos, used by 
ApoUos in Heb. v. 6, and there were at least five or six other adjectives 
or expressions which were ready to his hand. But the Life which had 
been manifested, which he had seen, to which he was bearing witness, 
which stood in relation to the Father, and was manifested to us,^ was 
something infinitely higher than a mere ‘‘ endless ” life. The life — if 
mere living be life — of the most doomed and apostate of the human 
race — the Hfe even of the devil and his angels — is an endless ” living, 
if we hold that man and evil spirits are immortal. But by qualifying 
the divine life by the epithet eternal” {aionios) St. John meant, not 
an endless life (though it is also endless), but a spi/ritual life, the life 
which is in God, and which was manifested by Christ to us. By calling 
it aionios he meant to imply, not — which was a very small and accidental 
part of it — its xmbroken continuance, but its ethical quality. The life 
is ^‘endless,” not because it is the infinite extension of time, but 
because it is the absolute antithesis of time ; and aionios expresses its 
internal quality, not as something which can be measured by infinite 
tickings of the clocks, but as something incommensurable by all clocks, 
were they to tick for ever. The horologe of earth, as Bengel profoundly 
expresses it, is no measure for the aeonologe of heaven. The meaning 
of “ eternal ” ought long ago to have been vindicated from its popular 
degradation. St. John is the last of all Scripture writers who uses it; 
he alone of all Scripture writers defines it ; and he makes it consist not 
in idle duration, but in progressive knowledge. In defining it, he says 
that it is the gift of Christ, “ and that the eternal life is this, that they 
may know Tliee the only true God, and Him whom Thou sendest, even 
Jesus Christ.”^ 

^ John i. 2. 

- John xvii. 2, 3. Literally “that they may be learning to know” — not so much the 
yosbcsyion of a completed life as of a life which is advancing to completion. 
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For thus we see at once, that, in the mind of St John eternal life is 
an antithesis not to the temporal, but to the Seen that it is not a life 
which shall he, but one that, for the believer, now is : that ‘‘ every one 
who beholdeth the Son has — not shall have, but has — eternal life;”^ 
that he who hath the Son, hath the life ” here and now ; and that one 
of the objects why St. John wrote at all was that they might know that 
they had it.^ He who will lay aside bigotry and factiousness and news- 
paper theology, and will sincerely meditate on these passages, will see 
how unfortunate is the antique and vulgar error as to the meaning of 
this word. If a man be incapable of seeing this, or unwilling to admit, 
it, for such a man reasoning is vain.^ 

2. Another mark of finality is St. John’s teaching about the Logos,, 
or Word. In the Epistle he enters into no details or description 
respecting the nature and Person of the Logos ; and yet — in accordance 
with that peculiarity of his method which we have already noticed — 
the doctrine of the Logos, as the soui'ce of all life, is the fundamental! 
matter and pith of the Epistle.^ This, we may remark in passing, is 
one of the indications that the Epistle was a didactic accompaniment of 
the Gospel. But in the use of the Logos as a distinct name of Christ- 
St. John stands alone. Other Apostles — St. Paul, St. James, and, 
above all, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews — seem to hover on 
the verge of it ; but they do not actually use, much less do they insist 
on it ; and when they approach it they are thinking always of the 
Divinity more than of the Humanity — of the glorified. Eternal Christ, 
and not immediately of the man Christ Jesus. Other writers, again, 
both Hebrew and Hellenistic, had employed terras which bore some 
resemblance to it, but not one had infused into it the significance which 
makes it a concentration of the Johannine Gospel. Philo had repeatedly 
dwelt on the term, and surrounded it with Divine attributes ; but Philo 
knew not the Lord Jesus, and in Philo the Logos is surrounded with 
associations derived from the Platonic and Stoic philosophies. The 
Targums had used the words Meymra and DehviTa («-nn), which 

could indeed only mean 'Hhe Word;” but in these the use had been 
intended simply to avoid the rude anthropomorphism of early Hebrew 
literature, and to make God seem more distant x'atlier than more near. 
Alike the Alexandrians and the Targumists would have read with a 
shock of astonishment and disapproval that utterance which St. John 
puts in the very forefront of his Gospel, as containing its inmost 
essence, and as solving all the problems of the world, that “ the Logos 

1 John iv. 14, 36 ; vi. 27 ; xiL 25. » iii. 86 ; v. 24 ; vi. 40, 47, 54. 

3 1 John V. 18, 14. 

^ I should not use language so positive if I had not furnished the most decisive and 
overwhelming proof of my position in Mercy and Judgmmt, pp, 891 — 405. Of that proof 
another genci-ation will bo able to judge. From tbe false and fleeting criticisms of to- 
day, I appeal once more to a diviner standard. I exclaim again with Rascal, "'‘Ad tuumr 
Domine JesUf tribunal apjyclloJ* 

* See Haupt, p. 4-* 
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became It was a truth far beyond anything of which they had 

dreamed, that the Word — who was in the beginning, who was with 
God, who was God, by whom all things were made, in whom was life, 
which life was the light of man — that this Word was in the world, 
came to His own people and His own home, and was by most of them 
rejected — that this Word became flesh, and tabernacled among us, 
and we beheld His glory, a glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father, full of grace and truth- To make such a use of the word 
Logos was to slay those conceptions which lay at the heart of the 
Alexandrian theosophy with an arrow winged by a feather from its own 
breast. It was to adopt the most distinctive watchword of the 
Philonists in order to overthrow their most cherished conceptions. 

3. I see yet another mark of Finality in what St. John says of God, 
and especially in the First Epistle. It i.-i not indeed possible to make 
the whole analysis of the Epistle turn on the three great utterances — 
definitions we dare not call them, j^^et approximations to some descrip- 
tion of the Essence of Him who is Divine — that God is Eighteous, that 
God is Light, and, above all, that God is Love. But I regard it as 
a most blessed fact, that words so full of depth and blessedness should 
occur in what is practically, and perhaps literally, the latest utterance 
of Holy Writ. 

“God is Righteous,’^ and therefore He hates all unrighteousness 
in others, and there can be no unrighteousness in Him. Unrighteous- 
ness, masking itself as righteousness — unrighteousness putting on as its 
disguise the flaming armour of religious zeal — unrighteousness in the 
form now of persecution, now of violence, now of scholastic orthodoxy, 
now of depreciation, unfairness, and slander — has been again and again 
represented as doing Him service. But because He is righteous He 
hates it. Whether it take the form of Inquisitorial cruelty or of 
anonymous falsehood, all violence is hateful to Him. Lying for God is 
to God an abomination, even when the lie claims to be a shibboleth of 
His most elect. Want of candour, want of gentleness, want of for- 
bearance, are unhallowed incense which does but pollute His altar. 
Hotions that represent Him as a God of arbitrary caprice, treatiug men 
as though they were nothing but dead clay, to be dashed about and 
^battered at His will — ^notions which represent His justice as some- 
thing alien from ours, and those things as good in Him which would 
be evil in us — notions which imagine that in His cause we may do evil 
that good may come — ^those idols of the School are shattered on the rock 
'of the truth that God is Righteous. 

“ God is Light.” ^ Notions that represent Him as taking pleasure 
in man’s blind and narrow dogmatism, self-satisfied security, and bitter 

1 Rabbi Simon Ben Jebosadek asked R. Samuel Ben Nacbman “ from what the light 
was created? ” He answered, in a whisper of awe, “ God wrapped Himself in light as in 
a garment, and caused its bright glory to shine from one end of the world to another ** 
(Bereshith Uabba, ch. iii). 
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exchisiveness — as making His chosen and His favoured ones not of 
earth’s l)( st and noblest, but of the wrangling religionists who claim 
each for his own party the monopoly of His revelation — as though one 
could love the dwarfed thistles and the jagged bents better than the 
cedars of Lebanon — ^these idols of the fanatic, idols of the sectarian, 
idols of the Pharisee, are shattered by the ringing hammerstroke of the 
truth that God is Light. 

God is Love. The words do not occur in the Gospel, and yet they 
are the epitome of the Gospel, and the epitome of the whole Scriptures, 
and the epitome of the history of mankind; and as such they are a 
standing protest against all that is worst and darkest in many of the 
world’s schemes of inferential theology., God is Love — not merely 
loving, but Love itself. The notions, therefore, which would represent 
Him as living a life turned towards self, or folded within self, caring 
only for His own glory, caring nothing for the endless agonies of the 
creatures He has made, predestining them by millions to unutterable 
torments by horrible decrees, regarding even the sins of children as 
infinite, drawing the swords on Calvary to smite down His only Son ” 
— these idols of the Zealot, idols of the Calvinist, idols of those who 
think that they by their wrath can work the righteousness of God, and 
that they can deal damnation round the land on each they deem their 
foe ” — these idols of the Inquisitor, idols of the persecutor, idols of the 
intolerant ignorance of human infallibility, idols of the sectarian news- 
paper and the religious partisan, are dashed to pieces by the sweeping 
and illimitable force of the truth that God is Love. 

And, therefore, those three final utterances of Hevelation will 
become more and more, we trust, the protection, the emancipation, the 
precious heritage of all mankind; they will be the barrier against 
wicked persecutions, against unjust calumnies, against savage attacks of 
sectarian hatred. They are as a charter of Humanity against the mis- 
representations of religion by misguided Infidelity — against its no less 
perilous perversion by the encroachments and usurpations of religious 
hatred and religious pride. 

4. We may see a last mark of finality in the simplification of the 
ultimate essential elements of Christian truth which we find in 
St. J ohn. In reading St. Paul we are at once struck with the richness 
and variety of the terms and phrases which he has introduced into the 
statement of Christian dogma. St. John, on the other hand, moves in 
the sphere of a few ultimate verities. St. Paul is like a painter whO' 
works out his results by the use of many colours, and with an infinitude 
of touches ; St. John produces the effect which he desires by a few pure- 
colours and a few sweeping but consummate strokes. St. Paul is. 
discursive, St. John intuitive. St. Paul begins with man, St. John 
with God. In other words, St. Paul passes from authx'oj)ology to* 
theology, and St, John moves chiefly in the purely theologic sphere. 
Bt Paul reasons most respecting the righteoiusnesB of God and how it 
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becomes the justification of man ; St. John’s aim is to show the nature 
of Eternal Life, and how man paHicipates therein. Hence the different 
tone of their moral teaching. The aim of St. Paul is human and 
practical, and he dwells incessantly on Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
St. John’s Divine idealism is mainly occupied with the abstract 
conceptions of Love, and Life, and Light. St. Paul is pleading with 
men as they are, and building them up into what they should be. 
St. John assumes that the Christians to whom he wiites are resting 
with him in the full knowledge of Christ. The Churches of St. Paul 
are full of disturbing elements ; the Church which St. John mentally 
addresses is the true and inner Church, which has no new doctrine to 
learn, which has received the unction from the Holy One, and which is 
separated by an unimaginable abyss from the world and from its own 
false members.^. St. Paul is ever yearning for an ultimate fraternity of 
all men, a universal and absolute triumph of the work of redemption ; 
St. John fixes his eyes on the Perfect Church and the Perfect Christian, 
with whom the virulence of evil and the ultimate destiny of evil seem 
to have no immediate concern.^ 

5. How we cannot suppose that these blessed and mighty thoughts 
occurred for the first time on St. John’s written page. They must have 
been previously expressed in his oral teaching. And would it have 
been strange if — after having heard so much about the Life of Christ, 
so much about His nature and person, so many of His discourses, so 
many applications of the truth of His Gospel to meet every phase of 
moral temptation and philosophic difficulty — ^the Bishops and Eiders 
came to St. John to urge him, before he died, to set forth his testimony 
to the world in writing ? At fii*st he shrank from so solemn a task out 
of humility.® But on their still pressing him, Fast with me for three 
days,” he answered — so runs the deeply-interesting tradition preserved 
for us in the Muratorian fragment — “ and let us tell one another any 
revelation which may be made to us severally (for or against the plan). 
On the same night it was revealed to the Apostle Andrew that John 
should relate all in his own name, and that all should review his 
writing.” ‘^And then,” says St. Jerome, in his allusion to this 
tradition, after the fast was ended, steeped with inspired truth {revela- 
tione saturatus), he indited the heaven-sent preface, ^ In ’the beginning 
was the Word,^ 

1 1 John ii. 20 ; iii 14 ; v. 15, 

2 Sec the able essay, “ Pavl et Jean” in E-euss, Theol. Ghr^t ii. 572 — 600. 

3 Epiphan. JBCaer, h* 12, fiio vcrrepov avayKa^et rb aytov vvev/xa irapatrou/u.ei'ov ... Si 
<v\d^ttav Kal Ta7retvo<f>potrvvr]y. Coinp. Eiiseb. iii. 24 (eirai-ayKcs), and Jer. Prol. tn 3fatt, 
{*^Coactus ab omnibus paene txinc Asiae episcopis,” etc.). 

■* This seems to be the meaning of alterutrum, as in the Vulg. of James v. 16 
(Westcott, Sist. of Canon, p. 527 ; St. John, p. xxxv.). 

* Jer. Coim:. in Matt. Prol. Ooinp. Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. H. JS. vi. 14. But see 
Basnage, viii. 2, § 6. This was afterwards improved into the story that he wrote tlie 
whole Gospel impromptu (avroo-xeSiaorl), and that his autograph, in letters of gold, wan 
preserved in the Church of Ephesus (see Lainpe, Prohy. p. 171). 
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Such, then, having been the origin of the Gospel, it supplies us with 
a certain clue to the origin of the Epistle. A mere glance at the two 
writings shows that, on the one hand, there is the closest possible con* 
nexion between them, and that, on the other hand, the Gospel was the 
earlier of the two.^ For the Gospel contains the more explicit, the 
Epistle the more allusive and concentrated expressions. The Gospel is 
intelligible by itself ; the Epistle would hardly be intelligible without 
some previous instruction to explain its phraseology. The Gospel shows 
us how various expressions originated; the Epistle adopts, generalises, 
and applies them. The Gospel furnishes us with a history, inspired 
throughout by certain immanent ideas ; the Epistle assumes those ideas 
to be known, and points out their practical bearing. The Gospel deals 
with the manifestation of the Word in the flesh as an event which the 
Evangelist has actually witnessed in all its phases ; the Epistle shows 
how that event bears on the errors which were beginning to creep into 
the Church, and on the lives of its individual members. 

We may therefore safely conclude that the Epistle has distinct 
reference to the Gospel ; but we may also infer that they were published 
together, or in very close succession. The Epistle implies that the 
truths of the Gospel are known to the reader with all the freshness of 
recent study. It is based upon them as though they would be already 
prominent in the reader's mind. This is explicable if we suppose that 
the one treatise accompanied the other, and it would also account for 
the absence of salutation and benediction, which would only partially 
be accounted for by the encyclical character of the Epistle. The Epistle 
is most easily understood if we suppose it to be addressed not only to 
the Churches of Asia, whom the Apostle may have had primarily in 
view, but to all readers of the Gospel. The external proof of this is 
indeed insignificant ; but it is sufficiently established by internal proba- 
bility. If we may accept with reasonable confidence the tradition that 
the Gospel, as well as the Apocalypse, was written in Patmos and pub- 
lished in Ephesus, the same tradition will apply to the Epistle also.^ 
And this would be a fm*ther light on the absence of salutations. 


' The reader will find tlie proof of this placed visibly before him if he will study the 
parallels between the Gospel and the First Ejnstlo of St. John, as gathered (among 
others) by Canon Westcott, in his edition of tho Gospel. There aro no less than thirty- 
five such passages, and it may be seen at a glance that they are neither borrowed nor 
imitated, but inJopendently introduced in tho way which would be most natural in 
two works written by the same author. More than half of the parallels aro drawn from 
the last discourses (John xii— xvii.}- To me it seems clear that the JEpistlo represents 
tho later, less developed, and more allusive form of expression. Reuss says tnat tlie 
Gospel is needed as a commentary on tho Epistle ; but it is at least equally true to say 
that the Epistle is needed as an application of tho Gospel. It is clear that both gain 
indefinitely when they are read together. St. Clemens implies that the Epistle was 
written after tho Gospel, for he says that the Epistle begins with a spiritual proem, 
fuUowiJig that of the Oospel, and in unison with it” {Adumbratt. i>. 1000). 

- Patinos was within a day’s reach of Ephesus, and if hit. John luul already f(dt that 
the loneliness of the island M'as suitable to meditation, ho might have boon led to retire 
thither once more while he was meditating on his last and greatest work. 
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Patmos is a small and rocky island, with few inhabitants. It is doubtful 
whether it had any Christian community within its narrow limits ; but 
even if it had, such a community would be all but wholly unknown, 
and could hardly be regarded as an organised Church. 

6. The only supposed clue as to the readers to whom the Epistle 
was addressed is the curious statement of St. Augustine, in one single 
passage, that it was written ‘‘to the Parthians.’^ It is clear that this 
is either a misreading, or a blunder. If, however, it be a misreading, 
all the conjectural emendations of it have been quite unsuccessful. 
Hug’s supposition, that it crept in by mistake from the superscription 
of the Second Epistle, “pros farthenous^^^ “to Virgins,” will be con- 
sidered farther on.^ 

7. The supposition that the Apostle wrote in Patmos well accords 
with the whole tone of the Epistle. It was written evidently at a time 
when the Church was not under the stress of special persecutions.*'^ 
Dangers and sufferings are not alluded to ] there are no trumpet-calls to 
courage or endurance. This period of peace may have been due to 
the crushing destruction which had now fallen on the Jewish nation- 
ality ; for, as we are again and again informed, both in history and in 
Scripture, the deadly animosities of the Gentiles were in the early days 
stirred up for the most part by Jewish hatred.® Now in the Epistle 
there is no distinct reference either to J ews or Gentiles. All the old 
questions between the Church and these two great masses of mankind 
have sunk out of sight. The controversies as to the relations which 
should subsist between Jewish and Gentile converts within the limits 
of the Church itself are regarded as settled. In the eyes of St. John 
there are but two great existing communities, and those are not J ews 
and Gentiles, but the Church and the world. The severance between 
them is complete and absolute. In this respect, as in so many others, 
the Epistle recalls the last discourses of our Lord. In them, too, the 
hatred of the world means that of the Jew no less than that of the 
Gentile. But this hatred is here calmly assumed without being dwelt 
upon. There is no complaint respecting it. Not a word is said as to 
its origin ; not a hint is breathed as to its issues. The world is not 
even spoken of as a source of special temptation, or as a sphere for 

1 See infra^ on the Second Epistle,. 

2 This would point to some date after the reign of N’ero (a.D. 54-68). We see 
further that it must have been written, as the Gospel was, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem (a.d. 70), and either before the persecution of the Christians in A.D. 95, 
during the reign of Domitian (A.D. 91 — 9G), or between that date and the persecution of 
the Christians in the reign of Trajan (a.d. 98). Ewald {Die Johann. Schriften, i. 471) 
suggests A.D. 90 as a probable date. Canon Westcott says that the Gospel may he re- 
ferred to the last decennium of the first century, and oven to the close of it {St. John^ p. 
xl. ). This view is 8Ui)ported both by early tradition and by the fact that (1) the Gosi^el 
assumes a knowledge of the substance of the Synoi)tic narratives ; (2) it deals with later 
aspects of Christian life and opinion than these ; (3) it corresponds with the circum- 
stances of a new world (fd., pp. xxxv. — xl.). 

» Acts xvii. ; 1 Thess. i. 14—16, ii. 15 ; PbiL iii. 2 ; etc. See, too, the remarks of 
Justin in his Dud. c. Tryph. 
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missionary actmty. It is simply set on one side as a satanic kingdom, 
a kingdom of darkness and of death, with which it is impossible to 
conceive that the Christian should have anything to do^ But such a 
view is little possible to one who lives in the hearts of great cities, and 
is in daily struggle with hostile forces from without. It would be far 
more possible to the contemplative recluse in some secluded retirement 
than to the toiling Apostle in the streets of Sardis or Ephesus. 

8. Yet there are dangers which St. John evidently contemplates. 
They are dangers from heresy and from antichrists ; dangers not arising 
from attacks of the world outside the Church, but from developments of 
the world within it. The perils which the Christians have to encounter 
are perils from those who themselves profess the faith ; from wolves — 
clad in sheep’s clothing ; from Satan — disguised as an angel of light. 
What St. John dreads is not flagrant wickedness and open blasphemy, 
but “false types of goodness,” and “false types of orthodoxy.” Such 
perils had existed from the very earliest days in which the Church was 
a Church at aU ; but now, in the pause from outward 0 ,ssault, they were 
assuming subtler and more seductive forms. In one shape or other, 
in their moral or their intellectual aspects, eveiy Apostle has lifted up 
against them his warning voice. St. Paul had been obliged, even 
weeping, to warn his converts against false teachers ; St. Peter, St. 
Jude, St. James, had “ burst into plain thunderings and lightnings ” 
against them. Far different is the tone of St. J ohn. That they are 
greatly in his thoughts is evident. Nay, since he frequently refers to 
their several tenets, since in two passages he expressly names them,^ 
since the very last words of his Epistle refer to them,^ it is clear that it 
was one of his primary objects to protect the Church from their insidious 
teachings. Yet how instructive is the tone in which he speaks about 
them ! It is calm, not tumultuous or agitated. It leads to the estab- 
lishment of positive truth, not to anathemas against negative errors. 
It does not betray the least touch of anxiety. What St. J ohn has to 
teach is the nature of eternal life; its concentration in the Word; its 
communication to the world. The passages about the antichrists might 
even be omitted without materially affecting the structure of the Epistle. 
Here again we find not only the stamp of finality, on which we have 
already dwelt, but an indication of the circumstances under which St. 
John was writing. He is not in the thick of the battle. His soul is 
not harrowed by daily watching the ravages of en'or. Komoved from 
the scene of conflict, living in daily meditation on the truth, in daily 
communion with God, he can write in the tone of serene joy, of sovereign 
conviction. It is the peculiarity which we have already noticed in St. 
PauFs Epistle to the Philippians. The keynote of that letter is joy. 
In the prison, amid general desertion, left face to face with God, St. 
Paul seems as if the one thought which inspires his whole being is, 


1 1 John ii. 20 — 26, iv, 1—6, 


n John r. 21, 
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“ Rejoice in the Lord always : again I will say Rejoice.” It is the 
same with St. John. He speaks with the composure which befits the 
last of the Apostles, the composure of a man who knew the certainty, 
who had witnessed the victories of the faith. “ The unique conscious- 
ness which an Apostle, as he grew older, could carry within himself, 
and which he, once the favourite disciple, had in a peculiar measure ; 
the calm superiority, clearness, and decision in thinking on Christian 
subjects; the rich experience of a long life steeled in the victorious 
struggle with every unchristian element ; and a glowing language lying 
concealed under their calmness, which makes us feel intuitively that it 
does not in vain commend us to love, as the highest attainment of 
Christianity — all this coincides so remarkably in tliis Epistle, that ” — 
in spite of its purely impersonal character and the lofty delicacy with 
which, as in the Gospel, the writer retires into the background, un- 
willing to speak of himself — “every reader of that period, probably 
without any further intimation, might readily determine who he was.”^ 
In its “ unruffled and heavenly repose, it appears to be the tone not so 
much of a father talking with his beloved children, as of a glorified 
saint speaking to mankind from a higher world. Illever in any writing 
has the doctrine of heavenly love, of a love working in stillness, a love 
ever unwearied, never exhausted, so thoroughly proved, and approved 
itself, as in this Epistle.” ^ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MIND AND STYLE OP ST. JOHN. 

Columba sancta Ecclesia est; quae duas alas habet per dilectionem Dei et 
proximi.”— A. de St. Victoue, 

The effect which the Epistle thus produces upon us is due partly to the 
habit of St John's mind, partly to the peculiarities of his style. 

1. One great peculiarity of his mind — on which we have ah’eady 
incidentally touched — is his contemplativeness — what has been some- 
times, but not very accurately, called his mysticism. It was the 
invariable tendency of his mind in these his later years to live and 
move in the region of abstract thought. The abstractions are, however, 
by no means treated as abstractions, but rather as facts and experiences 
of life. In St. John we see yet another illustration of the fundamental 
distinction between the Nominalist and the Realist — the Nominalist 
who regards abstract terms as representing nothing but the generalisa- 
tions of the mind out of concrete presentments, the Realist who regards 

1 Ewald, Die Johairu Sckriften, L 43L S Jd. iK 
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them as representing those eternal ideas which are the only absolute 
realities. St. John is entirely a Healist. It has been truly said of him 
that Universalia ante rem ” is the principle of all his philosophy. 
With him Ideas— Light, Darkness — Truth, Falsehood — are not mere 
concepts, but are the actual reality, the principles of life out of which 
all individual things emerge. In his point of view Mankind, the 
individual man, the particular action, only exist as the Idea prescribes. 
The Idea, indwelling in them, moulds them as a law, by virtue of which 
all that belongs to them is fashioned. Thus, to St. J ohn, history is the 
invisible translated into the visible.^ In the Gospel it is shown how the 
ideas have been introduced into this earthly life ; in the Epistle how the 
life of the individual may be modified in accordance with them.^ Thus 
once more we see how every thought which St. John utters depends 
upon his doctrine of 'Hhe Word made flesh.” The Divine ideas of 
which he speaks — Truth, Life, Light — are realities, and the only reali- 
ties, because they are inherent in the Logos. They are in men only 
because He is in men, and they are the only Life, the only Light, the 
only Truth. The Gospel shows how, by the manifestation' of the Logos 
on earth, the fulness which was in Him is imparted to us ; the Epistle 
speaks throughout of our personal appropriation of this fulness and the 
way in which it is expressed in Christian lives. 

2. But all this at once accounts for another of his characteristics — 
namely, the sovereign calm of the Apostle’s tone. In this region of the 
Idea there is no room for jarring conflicts. He is building the super- 
structure, not laying the foundation. He is reminding, not instructing. 
He is perfecting, not commencing. He is stating, not arguing. He is 
delivering a solemn homily, not conducting an embittered controversy. 
He can appeal to his readers, as those who know f as those whose sins 
have been forgiven ; who have an unction from the Holy One / who 
already believe;® to whom the new commandment can be represented 
as the old. And this is the reason why his defensive polemics can take 
the form of positive instruction. He can teach true Christians to 
conquer heresy by the expulsive power of right affections. He can 
invigorate their interior life as the best means of strengthening tlnur 
outward wax'fare.'«* The multiplication of antichrists was a serio\is 
danger, but the Churches would be less likely to succumb to it if he 
could inspire them with the victorious tranquillity with which ho 
himself regarded all dangers, as he looked forth on the troubled sea 
from the haven of his island rest. 

3. A third secret of St. John’s power lies in his style. It is a stylo 
absolutely unique, supremely original, and full of charm and swoetn(‘.ss. 
Under the semblance of extreme simplicity, it hides unfathomable 

I Haupt, pp. S76, 377. 

* “ The Gospel seeks to deepen faith in Christ, the Epistle sots forth the righteousness 
which is necessary to faith, and only possible to faith” (Hoffmann). 

8 1 John ii. 12-14. I JoJm u. 20, 27. ® 1 John v. 13. 
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depths. It is to a great extent intelligible to the youngest child, to the 
humblest Christian ; yet to enter into its full meaning exceeds the 
power of the deepest theologian. Thus, St. John remarkably exem- 
plifies the definition that genius is “the heart of childhood taken up 
and glorified in the powers of manhood. In his Gospel and Epistles 
the artless ingenuousness of a child is intimately blended with the deep 
thoughtfulness of a man. But the style, by its very characteristics, 
would be ill suited to controversy. It is not syllogistic, like that of 
Sfc. Paul ; nor rhetorical, like that of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is rather contemplative, “noting the substance of the 
thoughts without marking the mutual relations of the thoughts them- 
selves.”^ The logic moves, as has been said, in circles rather than 
straight onwards.^ The sentences are ordinated by simple conjunctions, 
not subordinated to each other by final particles. The periods are 
faratactic^ not syntactic. The particles, as in Aramaic, are few.® 
Hence, though the Greek is pure, in so far that it is free from solecisms, 
it is as unlike Greek as possible in its periodic structure. There is 
scarcely a single oblique sentence throughout St. John’s Gospel. ’ Often 
the sentences follow each other without any conjunction between them, 
and only by taking up again the chief word in the previous clause. 
But under the appearance of incessant repetitions the thought is still 
constantly advanced. “ The still waters,” as Herder says, “ run deep, 
flo\ving along with the easiest words, but the profoundest meaning.” 
The thoughts are pressed home in the simplest fashion of Aramaic 
idiom by being expressed first positively, then negatively.^ They gain 
further from the numerical symmetry of the clauses into which they 
are thrown.® The same word occurs again and again as the leading 

1 Bmune calls it “the dialectics of contemplation.” 

2 Dusterdieck. Tholuck had already given to St. John^s style the epithet “ cycloidal.” 
Kenan admits that the style has “fervour, and occasionally a kind of sublimity, but 
withal something inflated, unreal, obscure — an utter want of naweti.^^ 

^ Ebrard, Introd. He points out that the sentences are often joined by xal, when 
St. Paul woiild have used 5e or yap. St. John constantly makes use of anaphora^ i.c., the 
introduction of a new sentence by the repetition of a word which has just been used. 
Erasmus excellently describes it : “Dicendi genus ita velut ansulis ex sese cohserentibus 
contextus, nonnunquam ex contrariis, nonnunquam ex similibus, nonnunquam ex iisdem 
subinde repetitis . . . ut orationis quodque membrum semper cxcipiat prius, sic ut 

prioris finis initium sit sequentis.” 

* St. John seems to “think in antitheses.” It is his manner “to construct the 
matter of a positive idea out of its combination or contrast with its opposite.” By a 
curious variation of style, for which it is not easy to account, we have conditional 
sentences (“ if we wallc,” “ if we say,” “ if we confess ”) in the first section of the Epistle 
(i. 6 ; ii. 8), and participial construction (“hethat loveth,” “he that saith”) afterwards. 

* There is an interesting specimen of this numerical concinnity of expression in 
ii. 9 — 11, where, in steady progression, the first verse has one predicate : “He who saith 
that he is in the light, and hateth his brother” (*) “is in the darkness even still.” The 
second verse has two predicates: “He who loveth his brother” (a) “abideth in the 
light,” (j3) “and there is no stumblingblock in him.” The third verse has three predi- 
cates ; “ But ho who hateth his brother ” (a) “is in the darkness,” (/5) “ and walketh in 
the darkness,” ( ) “and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness blinded 
bis eyes.” The symmetry is so absolute in its musical flow and rhythmic balance that 
oven the double clause of the last line corresponds to the double clause of thoJirsL 
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word of an entire section until it becomes impressive by the very 
monotony of its iteration. It is like a stone flung into a smooth lake, 
round which the ripples widen to the shore in concentric circles. No 
style could be worse to imitate. In feeble hands it would deserve the 
charges of weakness, tautology, senility, which have been so idly made 
against it. On the other hand, no style could better suit the character 
of a mind absorbed in heavenly contemplation ; — of a mind flUed with 
conceptions of a depth so inexhaustible that words, however often 
repeated, failed to convey the fulness of meaning with which they were 
charged. 

4. But — to revert to the characteristics of St. J ohn’s later teachings 
— ^it must not be supposed that St. J ohn has no sternness in him. Had 
such been the case he could not have been the Son of Thunder. Pro- 
bably the natural character of no man had ever been so softened and 
ennobled as his had been by the long years of Christian suffering and 
Christian education ; yet the elements of the natural character remained. 
The essence of St. Johffs temperament, the foundation of his teaching, 
in these his later years, was love ; but where there is an intense and 
perfect love there must also be hatred of all that most offends and 
injures love ; not hatred of men — ^that becomes impossible — ^but hatred of 
all that degrades men into beasts or devils. It is impossible not to feel 
that there is an accent of intense severity — of a severity even more 
intense than that of St. James — ^in such words as, 

“ He tfiat doeth sin is from the Devil, because the Devil sinneth from 
the beginning Every one who ahideth in Him sinneth not ; every 
one who sinneth hath not seen Him, nor even knoion HimP Every one 
who doeth not righteousness is not from God, nor he who loveth not his 
brother ^ 

How does such language accord with Christ’s unbounded love to 
sinners, to publicans, to harlots, even to Pharisees ? How is it recon- 
cilable with the paternal tenderness, the overflowing love, the gentle 
tolerance, which breathes through the rest of the Epistle ? How is it 
in unison with certain and universal Christian experience % How is it 
consistent with St. J ohn’s own gentleness to most flagrant offenders ? 
How can it be left side by side with language so apparently contra- 
dictory to it as that which urges God’s children to confess their sin, and 
even lays it down that, 

If we say tJwut we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in ml’ 

Does not the only solution lie in the fact that here, too, St. John is 
moving in the regions of the ideal, and that every sin is, in its ultimate 
issue, in its final nature, Satanic ? As children of God we cannot sin, 
and children of God we are. Wo are so by His gift,*'* we must become 
so by our own act. In so far as we by our own choice are sinners, so 


1 1 John iii. 4—10. 


a L 8—10. 


8 iii.1. 
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far we are not children of God ; and if, at the last day — ^if, in the 
general and unerring sentence of judgment pronounced upon us — we 
are declared to be in a state of 'permanent and willing then, in 
spite of the imparted gift of sonship, we are children of the Devil. The 
ideal of our position as children of God is the impossibility to sin ; and 
a nearer and nearer approximation to this ideal is required of us 
in actual life. But if to the very end we fall very far short of that 
ideal, and so might be driven to despair, St. John himself has saved us 
from any such despair by his previous sayings that if we confess our 
sins God will forgive them,- and that if any man sin we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the 
propitiation for our sins.^ 

5. The personal question indeed remains. If we say that we have 
fellowship with Hiin^ and walk in the darkness^ we lief “ He who doeth 
sin is of the Devil f If any one come to you and bring not this teaching^ 
receive him not into your hottse, and give him no greeting Are those 
the accents of the Apostle of Love? Does not St. John by such 
expressions and such advice reopen the floodgates of party railing, 
ignorant zeal, malignant persecution, bitter intolerance? So, at any 
rate, those have thought who forget that hatred of any kind is the 
essential note of the world. Those very “ texts ’’ have been seized with 
avidity by the fierce party-spirit which all the Apostles alike so 
unhesitatingly denounce as godless and anti-Christian. Heated con- 
troversialists have revelled in the imaginary licence to set aside all 
the precepts of Christian love which breathes from every page of the 
New Testament in order that they may, with these texts, bless and 
approve with sober brows the very sin which is never more deadly or 
more inexcusable than when it shamelessly intrudes into the sphere 
of religious life. All that can be said is that such partisans wrest 
these, as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own perdition. 
These phrases, rightly understood, belong to that sphere of the Ideal 
and the Abstract in which St. John moves, but in which those do not 
move who pervert his meaning in order to undo the teaching which he 
loved best. No texts in Scripture can authorise any man to hate and 
persecute those who teach the txmths which he in his ignorance regards 
as heresy. St, John's words do not confer on persecuting zeal the 
attribute of infallibility. They do not exempt religious differences 
from the realm of Christian charity. If they did, they would have to 
be themselves overruled as proofs of weakness, because in that case 


1 The force of tlie present tenses, and the alleviation which they introduce into the 
force of the sentences, must not be overlooked. 2 9 , 

•’* ii. 12. We may remark in passing that this word “propitiation” (iXacr/xb'j) (here 
and in iv. 10) is one of the very few which introduce into the Epistle conceptions which 
are not directly touched upon in the Gospels. Another is the “ unction ” of the 

Holy One, in ii. 20, 27. Another is the application of the name Earaclete (“Advocate ”) 
to Christ (ii. 1), though this is indeed involved in John adv. 16. 

See infra in the remarks on this passage. 
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they would run counter to the best and holiest teachings of him who 
uttered them. Keligious persecution, religious intolerance, religious 
hatred, are not religious, but h-religious, even if St. J ohn be distorted 
into their defence. If he did indeed defend them — as he does not — his 
plea could only be due to the still lingering traces of the Elijah spirit ; 
it could only be ranked with the conduct of St. Carlo Borromeo, who, 
after tending the plague-stricken with the gentleness of a saint, 
persecuted those whom he regarded as heretics with the fury of an 
Inquisitor. The Apostle and Evangelist of Love would have destroyed 
the very essence of his own divinest work if he had meant — as I 
believe he never meant — ^to gratify the meanest and fiei'cest champions 
of party in the indulgence of exactly those forms of hatred which have 
ever been the most virulent, the most ignorant, the most hateful, and 
the most intense. 

6. I will mention only one more characteristic of this rich and 
profound Epistle, which is, that though it is ethical and didactic, it 
does not resemble the treatment of ethics by any other of the Apostles. 
Here, again, the manner of the writer finds a fresh illustration. Other 
Apostles enter into many details, touch on many successive duties. 
ISTot so St. John. In his view two words enclose the whole cycle of 
moral conceptions. Those two words are Bighteousness and Love. 
Both words have their roots in the Divine, God is righteous. God 
is love. Therefore man must be righteous towards God, and must 
manifest that righteousness by love towards the brethren. Even these 
broad conceptions are lost in others still broader — namely, those of 
Light and Truth. God is Light, and therefore every sin partakes of 
the nature, and belongs to the realm, of darkness. God is True — i.e., 
Beal — and therefore all sin partakes of the nature of unreality and 
falsehood. All details, all special applications are involved in this. 
He who, does the truth, he who walks in the light, he who does 
righteousness, he who confesses the name of Jesus Christ, he who loves 
liis brother — he has eternal life. He will therefore need no instruction 
as to outward and individual acts.^ For him even the Church and the 
Sacraments, and all ecclesiastical questions of organisation and ritual, 
may, in St. John^s manner, be passed over as “silent presuppositions. 
He is forgiven ; he is cleansed ; he is a son of God. His faith in the 
Divinity of Christ is transposed into life, and his life in Christ deepens 
his faith in Christas Divinity. The two are inextricably interlaced. A 
righteous life ia the result of faith, and faith is deepened by a righteous 
life.‘^ He who denies Christ, he who “severs Christ,^' is of the Devil, 
and belongs to the lie, the world, the darkness. Thus St. John moves 

1 Sco ii. 27. Hence the constant words otfiarc (ii. 20 ; iii. 5, 15), oi5a^«j/ (iii. 2, 14 ; v. 

15, IS, 10, 20), yti/wor/cojaev (ii. 5, 18 ; iii. 10, 24 ; iv. 6, 13 ; v. 2), iyvMKaneu (iii. 1C ; iv. 1C), 
iyt^u>KaTe (ii. 33, 14), yt,u(i(rKire (ii. 29 ; iv. 2), SoKt/Aafere (iv. 1). Thufl tho thought that they 
already know the truth of what he is saying recurs some thirty times. OT5a represents 
knowledge generally ; represents “recognition,” experiential knowledge.^’ 

2 Braun e (in Lange’s Bibelwcrk)^ Introd. § II , ; Hofmann, Sckrijtheweis, p. 337. 
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as throiigli the empyrean in the region of absolute antitheses. All 
controversy is over for him. Like an eagle after one vast beat of 
his wings, so this “ own eagle of Christ ” 

** Scindit iter liquidum celeres neque promovet alas.’^ 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 

OBJECT AND OUTLINE OF THE FIEST EPISTLE OP ST. JOHN. 

“ Sed Joannes aid bina 
Caritatis, aquilin^ 

Forma fertur in divina 
Puriori lumine.” — Adam de St. Victors. 

After these considerations we shall, I trust, be better prepared to 
understand St. John’s object in the Epistle, and how it bears on the 
circumstances in which the Epistle was written. We shall be better 
able to understand that it is a coherent whole, and that its purpose 
is worked out in continuous development. 

As to the object, we can have no doubt, because St. John tells it 
to us quite distinctly in the first four verses. It was to set forth to his 
readers his witness respecting the Word of Life, in order that he and 
they might have fellowship with one another in their common fellowship 
with the Father and with His Son, and that in consequence of this their 
joy may be full. He expresses the same object in other terms at the 
end of the Epistle, when he says, These things I have written to 
you that believe on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life.”^ In pursuing this object he shows that there 
can be no fellowship with God without righteousness, rooted in faith 
and manifested by love; and that the Christian not only ought to 
live such a life, but does so, because he is born of God. Thus does 
St. John refute the antichristian lie which was already prevalent. He 
would empty these souls of falsehood by filling them with truth. He 
writes in order that, by fellowship with one another and with God 
and His Christ — by perfected joy, by assured confidence in their present 
possession of eternal life — ^the seductions of the teaching of antichrists 
may become impossible to souls filled with Christian love. 

An analysis of the Epistle, such as may serve to show that it is not 
merely aphoristic, is perfectly possible. When Calvin spoke of it 
as containing “doctrine mixed with exhox'tation when Episcopius 

1 T. 13. The reading of B is here most probably correct, and the source of the other 
valuations — ravra cypa\f/a (epistolary aorist) Vpuv IW eld-qre OTL txere aluivLou, tol^ TricTTtuovcrii' 
uT TO oi/o/xaToO vcou Tov ©cou. Oomparc thc closely-analogous jescriptioB of the object of 
the Gospel in John xx. 31, 
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said fhat “ the method of treatment wslb arbitrary, and not bound 
to rules of art ; ” they had missed its meaning. The art is concealed, 
but it is consummate. The method is unique, but it is most powerful. 
It is an entire mistake to speak of the Epistle as “ incoherent,” as a 
congeries of scattered remarks about the Divinity of Christ, about the 
blessings of adoption, about love, and as “briefly touching on other 
things also, such as being on our guard against impostors, and such 
matters.”^ Schmid, Oporinus," Bengel, and the other scholars who flrst 
endeavoured to prove its consecutive and systematic character, rendered 
a real servive to biblical theology. The student who reads it in the 
light of some well-considered scheme, will gain more advantage from it 
than others, even if details of his scheme be untenable. It is, for 
instance, very tempting to arrange the Epistle under the three heads 
which are suggested by the three great thoughts that God is Light, God 
is Righteous, God is Love. I myself tried hard to do so in first studying 
the Epistle. But though these great utterances throw some light on the 
order of thought, it is evident that they are not the pivots of arrange- 
ment in the mind of the writer.® bTor, again, is it possible to analyse 
the Epistle, as Bengel endeavoured to do with reference to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, an attempt into which that great theologian was misled 
by his acceptance as genuine of the verse about the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses. There is, indeed, as we shall see, a remarkable triplicity in 
the subordinate divisions, due to the Hebraic training of St. J ohn, and 
to the rhythm and symmetry of the sacred idioms with which he was 
familiar. Bengel, of course, rightly saw that the Epistle falls at once 
into the three divisions of 

Exordium, i. 1 — 4. 

Treatment of the Subject, i. o — v. 12. 

Conclusion, v. 13 — 21. 

But the unreality of his other divisions arose from his attempting 
to analyse the Epistle in the interests of an d priori conception instead 
of following step by step its own indications. The reason why it is 
so difl&cult to analyse, is the extreme richness and fulness of the 
thoughts, and the manner in which they interfuse each other. I said 
just now that the leading words of St. John — words expressive of some 
inexhaustible and abstract idea — might be compared to stones thrown 
into a lake, which raise around them a f af -spreading concentric ripple ; 

1 “ Doctrinam oxhortationibus mistam continet . . . sparsim docendo et exhortando 
van '118 est’' (Calvin). 

3 Joachim Oporin, in a Go'ttingen programme. **De comtanter tmenda communione 
cum jPatre et Mho — i.c*t Joannis Ep. i. radis interpretvm libcrata, 1741. Some 

havo callod the Epistle apliorktic, which is a misleading term if meant to exclude the 
notion of a definite plan. The idea seized upon by Oporin is certainly the leading one 
of the Epistle. So too Llicke — “As the ground and root of all Christian fellowship is 
the fellowship which each has with the l^’athor and the Son in faith and lovo, so, this 
latter nocossarily xmfolds and exhibits itself in that former.” 

^ Huther, who, in his first edition, in Moyer’s GommeMary, adopted an analysis on 
this plan (at De Wetto’s snggostiou), abandoned it in his second Otlition. 
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but of this Epistle it would be even truer to saj that word after word 
exercises its influence over the surface, and that the innumerable ripples 
which they create overflow and are influenced by each other, so that the 
concentric rings of thought are broken and interlaced.^ Hence it is 
probable that no analysis will be accepted by any careful student as 
flnal or unobjectionable in all its details. Let each perform the task as 
he thinks best; but for myself I can find no analysis so helpful and 
thorough as that which has been indicated by one of the latest, and by 
far the profoundest, expositor of the epistle, Eric Haupt.^ In giving it, 
however, I must remind the reader that we do not pretend to imply that 
St, John, in writing the Epistle, had any such scheme definitely before 
him, but only that, in the development of the great central thoughts 
which he desired to impress upon his readers, one general object 
dominated through all the separate passages, and coloured the particular 
expressions. 

iNTfiODUCTION, i. 1 — 4. 

A. The main theme — Eternal Life manifested by the Word. 

B. Certain assurance of this as an irrefragable truth ; — the object of 

setting it forth being that it is the ground and root of Christian 
fellowship with God and with one another. 

A, Eternal Life, i 5 — ^v. 5. 

I. The evidence that it has been communicated to us by the Word is 
Walking in the Light, which must show itself — 

1. Towards God — ^in the form of sinlessness (i. 6 — ^ii 2). 

a Sinlessness is effected positively by redemption through 
Christas blood (i. 5—7). 

Hegatively, by forgiveness of past sin (i. 8 — 10). 

7 Hortative recapitulation (ii. 1, 2). 


1 I find that Huther has expressed exactly the same thought under a completely 
different image. He says that in St. John’s style “the leading thought is like a 
key-note, 'which he strikes and causes to sound through the derivative thoughts until a 
new key-note is struck that leads to a new key.” 

2 Generally speaking, throughout this and my former books on the New Testament, 
I have, I trust, shown that my line of thought is always independent ; that I have tried 
in each instance to think and to judge for myself, nvlhus adAictus jurare in verba 
magistri. It is right, however, to say that in the exegesis of the First Epistle of St. 
John I have been guided to an unusual extent by the admirable treatise of Haupt. I 
have not always agreed with him. At times he seems to me to be over-subtle. I do not 
always accept his views of scholarship. But though I have also studied the views of 
many other editors — Huther, Dusterdiecfc, Ebrard, Braune, Alford, Wordsworth, Beuss, 
etc. — I have not found in any one of them the depth and insight of this little-known 
writer. I have, therefore, been specially indebted to him, and desire thus generally to 
express my obligation. From Reuss I have gained scarcely any help. His treatment of 
the Johannine writings in his ThSologu Johannique seems to be decidedly poor,'and far 
inferior to his treatment of the Epistles of St. Paul, Nor have I learnt much from the 
wordy obscurity of Braune. 
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2. Towards the brethren — as brotherly love (ii. 3 — 13). 

a Keeping God’s commandments is union with God (ii. 3 — 5). 
/3 Love as the new commandment (ii. 6 — 11). 

7 Hortative encouragement (ii. 12 — 14). 

3. By utter severance from the world. 

a Ho fellowship with the world or with Antichrist (ii. 15 — 
19). 

$ Security by means of the unction from the Holy One (ii. 
20--26).^ 

7 Recapitulation (27). 

II. If we possess Eternal Life we have confidence, because we 
have been born of God (ii. 28 — ^v. 5). 

1. The evidence of this sonship is seen in action (iii.). 

a Towards God it is evidenced by doing righteousness (iii. 

1 ^ 10 ). 

i3 Towards the brethren, by love (iii. 11 — 18). 

7 Recapitulation (iii. 19 — 23). 

2. The source of this sonship is the reception of the Spirit of God. 

a The confession of Christ through the Spirit saves us from 
false Spirits (iv. 1 — 6). 

Human love is a reflection of the Divine, and is derived 
from the Spirit (iv. 7 — 12). 

7 Recapitulation (iv. 14 — 16). 

Retrospective conclusions : — when the Divine birth is thus mani' 
fested in action (iii.), which may be traced back to the Spirit (iv. 1 — 6), 
then we have the perfect confidence of sonship, and may stand un- 
abashed in the Day of Judgment (iv. 17, 18). 

III. Einal Illustrations. 

A. Love and Faith. 

a The Idea of Love embraces love both to God and to the brethren 
(iv. 19—21). ^ 

/8 The Idea of Faith involves love both to God and to the brethren 

(v. 1— si 

7 And also involves Victory over the world (v. 4, 5). 

B. Assurance that the Word is the Giver of Eternal Life. 

i. Because it is founded on the certain witness of God (v, 6 — 9). 

ii. And this witness is echoed from within (v. 10 — 12). 

C. Conclusion. 

a The substance of Eternal Life, as consisting of Faith in Christ, 
and confidence, and intercessory love (v. 13 — 17). 
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/3 The signatures of the child of God (v. 18 — 20) in the threefold 
knowledge that he is sinless, that he is from God, that he is in 
Christ. 

7 Emphatic conclusion, showing the practical aim of the Epistle.^ 

I have inserted this foimal analysis of the Epistle into the text, 
and not placed it in a note, because of its great importance, and because 
it illustrates to no small extent the characteristics of St. John’s method, 
and the colouring of his thoughts. Some may be inclined to look on 
it with suspicion, from the very fact of its prevailing triplicity ; and no 
doubt this might be justly regarded as unfavourable to its reception if 
we pretended to imply that St. John drew up beforehand any outline of 
this definite division. Had he done so, it would at once have stamped 
his Epistle with formalism of statement and want of spontaneity. But 
this is not the case. The triplicity is entirely unintentional. It is so 
little insisted on, that some of the sections, and especially the minor 
divisions which I have not here pointed out, fall into pairs. The 
detection of this involuntary triplicity and duality of statement does 
not arise from any ^ priori determination to find it, but results 
naturally from careful study of the Epistle step by step. The very 
same peculiarity is observable in the Gospeh Any one who analyses it 
sees at once that there is scarcely one, either of its main or its minor 
divisions, which does not fall into double or triple parts. This was 
pointed out by Luthardt, and may be seen by a glance at Canon 
Westcott’s analysis of the Gospel, though he does not expressly allude 
to it. As to the Epistle, the order and symmetry which pervade all, 
down to the minutest details, only show how clearly and sharply the 
Apostle was accustomed to think, and that, in consequence of an inherent 
sense of order*, his thoughts grouped themselves with facility in a definite 
way.” 


The genuineness of the Epistle may be regarded as beyond all 
suspicion. It was known to and quoted by Papias (a.d. 140).*'* There 
are unmistakable allusions to it in the Epistle to Diognetus (a.d. 117), 
in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Yienne (a.d. 177), and 
in Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians.® It was often quoted by 
Irenseus.”* There can be little doubt that the testimony of the Mura- 
torian fragment (circ. A.D. 170) is in its favour.® It is translated in 
the Peshito ; is constantly quoted by the Fathers of the third century; 

1 It would culy confuse the reader to give the analysis of Hofmann, Ehrard, Huther, 
etc. Ewald adopts three divisions, i. 1 — ^ii. 17 ; ii. 18 — iv. 6 ; iv. 7 — v. 21, DUster- 
dieck, closely followed by Alford, who gives his analysis at len^h, divides as follows — 
Exordium, i. 1—4 ; two main sections, i, 5 — ii. 28 ; ii. 29 — ^v. 5 ; a double conclusion, 
V. C— 13, 14-21. 

^ Euscb. J37. JE. iii. 39, KexprjTat . . • p-apruplaL^ arro rf}'! Uwctwov irporepa^ tTrccrioXi}?. 

® Polyc. ad Philipp. 7. This quotation constitutes a strong proof of genuineness. 

4 Euseb. jET. jE'. V. 8 ; Iren. c. Hae7\ iii. 1 0, 6, 7. ® See infra. 

18 
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is ranked among th.e Homologowmena by Eusebius,' and is said by St. 
Jerome to have been accepted by all true Churchmen,^ This external 
evidence combines so overwhelmingly with the internal, that we are 
not surprised to find that from the days of Marcion® (about 140) and 
the Alogi^ down to the days of Joseph Scaliger, the Epistle has been 
received with unquestioning reverence.^ The notion that it shows signs 
of senility is the superficial conclusion of careless and prejudiced 
readers. The endeavour of Baur to find Montanism in the Epistle, and 
that of Hilgenfeld to prove that it is a forgery of the middle of the 
second century, need be no further debated, because they have found 
scarcely any followers. And even Hilgenfeld spoke of the writer as 
a great independent thinker,” and called his Epistle, not as Baur had 
done, a weak imitation ” of the Gospel, but a “ splendid type ” of it.® 
The notion that such Epistles as this, and the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians, and the Pastoral Epistles, could have been second-century 
forgeries, is refuted by the entire literature of that century, whether 
authentic, or anonymous, or pseudonymous. That literature is of a 
character incomparably more feeble, and is animated by a spirit incom- 
parably less divine. 

Some have preferred to regard this Epistle as a theological treatise, 
or a religious homily ; but the form which it assumes, and the direct 
addresses with which it abounds, show that it really was intended as an 
encyclical letter, addressed neither to Parthians ” nor ‘‘ to Yirgins,” ‘ 
but to the Churches of Asia, with which the Apostle was most familiar 
The conclusions which have here been indicated may be considered 
certain : — namely, that it was written towards the close of the firsb 
century ^ and — which is a deeply interesting and suggestive circum- 
stance — that it was, in some instances at least, accompanied by copies 
of the Gospel to which it is closely related in its tone of thought, and 
to which it served as a practical commentary.® 

1 Euseb. H. E. iii. 24, 25. 

2 Jer. Be Virr, Illustr. 9. It is quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus {Strom, ii. 66 ; iii. 
32, etc.), Tertullian (c. Marc. v. 16; c. Prax. 15, etc.), Cyprian {Ep. 28, etc.), and 
pseudo-Chrysostom (m Matt. xsd. 23) says, airavre^ eZvat. ’loawov erv/x^wwos a.rrv<f)iQvapro. 

® Marcion either did not know or rejected the writings of St. John. 

* rdxa. fie Kal Tas ’En-wTroXas, orw^fiovori yap oSrat EvayyeXcep kcu ’AirojCaXvi^et (Exuphan. 
c. J-faer. li. 84). 

The isolated exception of Cosmas Indicopleustes in the sixth century is hardly worth 
mentioning, for his remark is evidently made in groat ignorance of the subject. Ho 
foolishly observes that “ the majority ” regarded the Catholic Epistles as not being the 
writings of the Apostles ; aXX’ ir4p(av rivtav 7rpe<r/3vTepft>j^ a<^<rXecrTep«i/. 

Hilgenfeld, Bos Evang, und die Briefe .Tokannis, 1849. 

7 Thus ypatfiM occurs seven times, typttxfjo. six times, vpiv, vp-ets, etc,, thirty-six times, 
retcvLa, Traifita six times, aya.Tnjrol six times, otc. The unconstrained style, the hortatory 
tendency, the informal transitions, all point to its epistolary character. 

» This is the view of Michaelis, Augusti, Hug, Thiersch, Ebrard, Haupt, etc. 
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CHAPTEH XXXV. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OP ST. JOHN. 

“ TJbi Amor, ibi Trinitas.’’ — S. Aug. 

“Locutnirus est multa, et prope omnia de caritate.” — S. Aug. Expos, in Ep 

Johann. 

“ The main substance of this Epistle relates to love.” — Luther. 

“ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” — Ex. iii. 6. 

SECTION I. 

ETERNAU lilPE. 

“ That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we gazed upon, and our hands handled,^ concerning the Word 
of Life ; and the Life was manifested, ^ and we have seen it, and are witnessing and 
announcing to you® that Life — even that Eternal Life which was with the Father, 
and was manifested to us. That which we have seen and have heard we announce 
to you also, that ye also may have communion with us ; and indeed our communion 
is with the Father, and wdth Hia Son, Jesus Christ.'^ And these things we write,® 
that your joy may be fulfilled” (i. 1 — 4). 

We have here the introductory theme of the whole Epistle. It 
should be compared with the golden prologue of the Gospel to which it 
is so closely analogous, and the knowledge of which it assumes.** 
Though St. John seems to be labouring with the desire to express 
a truth too great for the power of his language to utter, the clause, so 

1 Luke xxiv. 89 ; ifrrjXa^ija-aTe /xe Kal tSere. The word would be the strougest possible refuta- 
tion of Docetic error. In Ignat, ad Smym. 4, 5, our Lord says to Peter after His Resurrection, 
“ Take, handle me, and see that I am not a bodiless spirit” (Sai.ix6vi.ov a(ru>fxarov) ; and imme- 
diately they took hold of Him and believed, convinced by^ His flesh and His Spirit.” 

^ By the life ’* is here meant the Absolute Life, h avTo^<aijf 17 mfya^ov(Ta, rh ^ijv (Schol., 
John 1 . 4). 

® The reading of is Kal arrayyeWofxev koI vfxiv. 

* The Holy Spirit is not mentioned, because He is m us, rather than with us (2 Cor. xii. 13). 

8 ** There are two species of testimony — announcement and writing. Announcement lays 
the foundation : writing builds the superstructure” (Bengel). 

* John i. 1. 1 John L 1, 2. 

'Ev apxv o Aoyoy koI 6 Aoyoff ^v irp6s rhv 6 air apx>)y • * • ("h ^‘5 ij** wpby 

Beov. Tov TLarepa. 

Ver.4. 

iv avT(p ^torj ^v Kal ij ij*' Trepl toO Aoyov if ^a>i) 

^vOpuiTTOiv, Koi TO iv Tp CKOTt^ (jiaCviL. V€p<tidT) . . . Kal i^avepta&yj yfxiv. 

Ver. 14 ^ ^ 

Kal iBeaa-afxeOa ryv So^av airrov. o iOtaardfxeBa. 

Others of the ideas found in the prologue of the Gospel occur elsewhere in the Epistle. 
Thus compare — 

i. 1 , ** The Word was God.” v. 20, “ This is the true God.''* 

i. 9, “ There was the true light.” ii. 8 , “ The true light already shineth.” 

i. 12, “ To become children ot God ” iii. 1, ** That we should be called children of 

God.** 

i. 13, Bom .... of God.** v. 1, “ Begotten of God.” 

i. 14, “ The Word became flesh.'* iv. 2, “ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” 

i. 18, No man hath seen God at any time.** iv. 12, “ No man hath beheld God at any 

time.** 

This opening clause of the Epistle resembles that 'of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
absence of name and greeting, but the majestic beginning of that Epistle is more rhetorical and 
less emotional. 
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far from being, as Calvin said, “ abrupt and confused,^’ is to the highest 
degree pregnant with clear and majestic thought. It compresses into a 
few lines a world of meaning, while at the same time it is steeped in the 
deep emotion of the writer. 

What he has to announce — for he only uses the plural as one of the 
Apostolic witnesses — is not the Word, but something respecting Him — 
namely, that He is the source from which all life streams. In hearing 
and seeing Him, the Apostles had heard and seen this inward 
significance of His Person and of His acts by the immediate perceptions 
of sense ; and in gazing on and handling Him, as they all did, and 
Thomas especially, after His resurrection, they had learnt, by yet fuller 
investigation, that He is indeed the Conqueror of Death and the Source 
of Life. And this Life of His was “from the beginning,” so that the 
announcement of it is as though he were now inspired to write a new 
Book of Genesis, but one which dated backwards to a yet earlier — nay, 
to an absolute eternity. Thus the “from the beginning ” of the last 
book of the Bible repeats, but in even deeper tones, the “in the 
beginning ” of the first book. The one speaks of the Incarnation, the 
other testifies to the Eternity, of Him by whom the worlds were 
made. 

The prooem of the Gospel declared that “the Word became flesh,” 
oecause in the Gospel St. John is treating of Christ’s person ; but 
in the Epistle he says, “ the Life was manifested,” because he is about 
to deal, not directly with His Person, but with the influence which 
flowed from it — namely, life. Amd the quality of that life is that it is 
eternal, spiritual, supratemporal, Divine, seeing that (^ns) it stands 
in immediate relation to (Trpbs) the Father, and was only manifested 
to man, in its priority and fulness, when Christ appeared. This was 
the Life which the Apostles had seen, to which they bore witness as 
true, which they were communicating to the world, and of which the 
assurance could be derived from their testimony. And the aim of the 
announcement is to establish a fellowship between the witnesses and 
those who received their witness ; for indeed this fellowship is, in 
reality, a fellowship with God and with Christ. If it be asked how it 
could be St. John’s object to establish a fellowship which they possessed 
already, the simple answer is one which applies to all the writings 
of the Apostles. They wrote to Christians, who were indeed, as 
Christians, ideally perfect, but in whom the ideal was as yet very far 
from having become the real. Ideally they were saints and perfect : 
in reality they were struggling with daily imperfections, and had not by 
any means attained the measure of the fulness of the stature of Christ. 
They were, therefore, far from tliat fulness of joy which was their 
proper heritage.^ The Eternal Life which they possessed was as yet 
but in the germ. 

1 Comp. John xv. 11; xvii. 3 ; Rhil. ii. 2. “Quorum i?au<Iium tw or. Ft ipsa ost hoala 
Titai?audere ad to, de to, propter to*' (Axig. C&nf. x. 22). “ The pcaeo of rooouoniation, tho 
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And this is the message^ which we have heard from Him, and are announcing 
to you, that God is Light, and there is not in Him any darkness of any kind. If 
we say that we have fellowship with Him, and are walking in the darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth. But if we walk in the Light, and He is in the Light,® we 
have fellowship with one another,® as the blood of Jesus, His Son, cleanseth us 
from aU. sin”^ G- 5 — 7). 

Into those words, God is Light, St. J ohn compresses the substance 
of his message, and utters one of those great final truths, which, since 
they cannot be transcended, mark the close of revelation. It is not 
introduced abruptly or disconnectedly, but it requires a knowledge 
of the Gospel to see its force. There, too, and in the same order, we 
have — First, the Word (i. 1), then Life (i. 4), then Light (i. 5); and 
there we see that the Light is the highest manifestation of the Ifife in 
relation to men ; so that the epitome of the Gospel and the epitome of 
the Life of Christ, as regards the world, is this — that the Light shineth 
in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not. But, when man 
receives the Life as Light, he also reflects it, and so becomes a child of 
Light.® In these words, therefore, as in God is Love,” St. John sums 
up all the meaning of his Gospel, although in the Gospel itself neither 
of the two expressions occurs. Yet Christ is there called Light, 
because He is one with the Father, and because He manifested the 
Father as Light. “ I,” He said, “ am the Light of the world.”® 

But what is the meaning of this final revelation that God is Light ] 
The only answer which we can give is that, of all existing things, not 
one is so pure, so abstract, so glorious, so beneficent, so incapable 
of stain or admixture, as earthly light ; and earthly light is but an 
analogue of the Light which is immaterial and Divine. 

* Hail, Holy Light ! ofisprmg of heaven firstborn. 

Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam. 

May I express thee unblamed P since God is Light, 

And never but in unapproached Light 
Dwelt from eternity : dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate ; 

Or, hear’ at thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell P Before the sun, 

Before the heavens, thou wast.’* 

blessed consciousness of sonship, the happy growth in holiness, the bright prospect of fatnro 
completion and gloi'y, all these are but details of that which is embraced by one word. Eternal 
Life ’ (Dusterdieck). 

^ ’AyyeXta (not cir.), A, B,'K, L, etc, 

* One of the many passages in which there is close ajB&nity between the thoughts of St. John 
and St. Paul (see Eph. iv. 25; v. 8, 9, 11—14). We can only walk in the light (Isa. ii. 5), coming 
into it out of darkness ; but the essence and element of God’s Being is in the Light (^ws oUioy 

airpocriTOy). 

3 /aer aAAiJAxov («, B, etc.), and not jmer avrou (A), is the better reading. “ Christian follow* 
ship is then only real when it is in fellowship with God” (De Wette). “ Nisi in bonis amicitia 
esse non potest " (Cic.). 

* Col. i. 20 ; Eph. i. 7 ; Heb. is. 14. Christ’s blood, applied by Paith, becomes our Justifica- 
tion, and is also the purifying medium of our sanctification. The verse, as Bp. Wordsworth 
points out, refutes many heresies— fl g., that of Cerinthus, that Jesus was not the Christ 
(reading XpeerTou) ; that of the Ebionitcs, that He was not the Son of God ; that of the Docetee, 
that the Christ did not really die ; that of the Novatians, who denied pardon to deadly sin after 
baptism ; that of the Antinomians, who denied the necessity of moral obedience. 

& John viii. 12. John i. 4 1 iii. 19 ; vlii. 12. 
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St. Jolm, as is usual with him, follows the positive statement by a 
negative one, which strengthens and adds to it — “ in Him is no darkness 
whatever.” The words furnished an answer, if such were needed, to 
Manicbean dreams ; and they introduce the truth that it must be the 
duty of the Christian to walk in Light, which is the same thing as 
to live in God. We are surrounded with elements of darkness ; but 
we are not to love it, nor to love the world, which is the sphere of its 
extension ; we are to pass from it, by heart-repentance, into the region 
of Light, which is the kingdom of God. If we have not done so, and 
yet profess fellowship with God, our life is a lie. In that case we 
lie ; ” and to this positive he adds the negative, and we do not the 
truth.” The clause illustrates his manner. It is not a mere antithesis 
of positive and negative, but the addition of a stronger and partially 
new clause, after the fashion of Hebx-ew parallelism. For the word 
‘‘ truth ” means something much more than that purely relative con- 
ception which we ordinarily attach to the word. We must seek the 
meaning of it in such expressions as St. Paul’s obeying the truth,” ^ 
and the words of Jesus, “ I am the Truth.”^ It means absolute reality. 
The Gnostic dreamer — the professing Christian who talks about union 
with God and yet is walking in darkness, who wilfully deceives himself, 
who shrinks in hatred from the revealing light — not only says that 
which is false, but leads a life which is entirely false and hollow and 
unreal — a life of semblance and of death. But if we walk in the 
light, then our fellowship in light is perfected, and we are cleansed 
from all sin. In other words, we are sanctified by tlie blood of J esus. 
His blood has won our justification — the forgiveness of our actual sins ; 
His blood — that is, His power of life working its effects and ruling 
within us” — is our sanctification from all sin. And to be forgiven, and 
cleansed, is to have fellowship with one another and with God. 

** If we say that we have no sin, we mislead ourselves, and the Truth is not in 
us.® If we confess our sins,* faithful® is He and Righteous, that He should foi'give 
us our sins, and cleanse us from all xmrighteousness.® If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make Him a liar, and His Word is not in us” (L 8 — 10) 

The denial of sin, the assertion of our independence and perfection, 
is a radical abandonment of honesty. There can be no reality, and, 
therefore, nothing akin to the Divine, in the man who makes such an 


^ Rom. ii. 8 ; 2 Thesa. i. 8. * John xiv. 6. 

* The connexion is that we all need to he thus cleansed by the Blood of Christ (Iron. c. 
ffaer. i., vl 20). It is at least doubtful whether there is any special allusion to Gnostic Anti- 
nomion Perfectionists. 

* Of course St. John means confession springing- from true contrition (James v. 16). 

* True to His Nature and Promise (1 Cor. i, 9; x. 13; I Thees. v. 24, etc.). 

® In the background lie all the details of the Redemption ” (Alford). ** All sin, original 
and actual*' (Bengel). “ Si te confessus fueris poccatorum est in te veritoa, nam iiisa veritas 
lux cst. Nondum perfeote splenduit vita tua, quia insunt pocoata : sed tamon jam illuminari 
caepisti quia inest confessio** (Aug.). 

7 In the ti-act Sanhedrin (f. 64, a), there is a story that for three days the Israelites -wrestled 
with the Evil Impulse (Jetser-Tiord), and said that God had permitted this Evil Impulse, that 
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assertion, whether it be dictated by haughty self-sufficiency as to our 
own viartues, or by Antinomian denial that sin is exceedingly sinful. 
But with consciousness of sin begins the hope and possibility of 
amendment. When sin is confessed with real contrition to God, and, 
if needful, to men, then — because God is God, and is, therefore, faithful 
to His own nature, and because, as a Righteous Judge, He judges 
uprightly — it is the very object of His righteousness that He should 
remit our past sins,^ and renew our whole nature. A denial on our part 
of past sin gives the lie to all His revelation, and proves that His 
Word is not in us. 

Having thus illustrated the truth that to have fellowship with God 
is to walk in the Light, and that this involves our deliverance, alike 
from the principle of sin by redemption, and from the guilt of sin by 
forgiveness, he sums up in these words : — 

“ My little children, ^ these things I write to you that ye may not sin : and if 
any one have sinned, ^ we have an Advocate^ to the Father, Jesus Christ, as 
Righteous. And He is a propitiation for our sins, hut not for ours alone, but also 
for the whole world ” ® (ii. 1, 2). 

The personal address, my little children,’’ shows the warmth and 
earnestness of this recapitulation. The aim of all that he has said is 
that the Christian should not sin ; but if that deliverance be impossible 
in its ideal fulness, if we do fall into sins of infirmity, still, even then 
— if only we are on our guard that such sins never so master and 
possess our lives that we walk in darkness — we need not despair.® The 
best of all is not to sin ; but if we cannot attain to this, there is a 
propitiation for sin, by which — an Advocate for us to the Father, by 
whom — ^we may gain the blessedness of the unrighteousness forgiven, 

men might gain a reward hy overcoming it. Thereupon a letter dropped from heaven, on whach. 
was the word Truth.” Eahbi Chanina said, “ From this we may see t?iat the Seal of the Holy 
Qne is Truth.” 

’ I Iva. a<bf} k.t.K. ** In this one particle (tva) lies the most comprehensive and the highest 
witness of Gud’s love that it is possible to conceive ” (Haupt, p. 50). 

* Tradition has also preserved this expression as a favourite one of St. John in his old age. 

* iav Tts op-apTy. Si qms peccarmf (Vulg.). 

■* The word is used in this sense in the letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne (Buseb. 
if. B. V. 1), where a young Christian— Vettius Epagathus— after beg^mg to be heard in defence 
of the martyrs, himself received the martyr’s crown — TrapoKKriToi 'S.ptarta.vSiv xp> 7 ftartVas, 5^ 

rhv UapdKkrnov iv eavra — “being called the Advocate of the Christians, hut having the Advocate 
in himself.’^ On this word Canon Westoott (on St. John xiv. 16) has one of those exhaustive 
notes, which ore so valuable as tending to a final settlement of uncertain questions. The word 
is only found in the New Testament here, and in John xiv. 16, 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi. 7, where it is 
rendered Comforter. The double rendering dates from Wichd, followed by Tymdale and other 
versions, except that the Rhemish, following the Vulgate, uses Paraclete in the Gospel (Luther 
has in the Gospel “ Trdster," and here “Fiirspreoher ”). The Latin Fathers use the words 
Paraoletus, Advocatus, Consolator; and Tertullian (once), JBxorator. The English word means 
not “ Comforter” in the modern sense, but “ Strengtheuer.” Comfort is that by which m 
the midst of aU our sorrows we are com/orfati— i.e., strengthened,” Bp. Audrewes.) The form 
of the word is passive j in Classical Greek it means Advocate. It is used in this sense by Philo 
and the Rabbis and early Christian writers. The meaning in this passage is clear, and the use 
of the word in the sense “ Consoler ” by the Greek Fathers seems only to he a secondary 
application (Westcott, Z. c.). It was necessary for St. John to dwell on the truth that Clirist 
was our only Advocate in churches given to Angel worship (CoL ii. 18 ; 1 Tim. li. 5). 

s “ Thou, too, art a part of the whole world : so that thme heart cannot deceive itself, and 
think the Lord died for Peter and l*aul, hut not for me ” (Luther). 

® “ Sed forte surropit de vita humana peccatum. Quid ergo fietP , Jam desperatio erit P 
Audi si q.uis, inqult peccavent,” etc. (Aug.). 
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of the sin coveted. That Advocate^ is righteous in His nature and a 
propitiation by His ofiSce, so that, in and through Him, we can be 
acceptable to God.^ The word “ a propitiation ” {liilasmos) is peculiar 
to St. John, occurring only here and at iv. 10. It is therefore in the 
Septuagint that we must look for its meaning, and there it is used as 
the translation of Kippurlnfbj “the Day of Atonement,”® just as the 
corresponding verb to propitiate,” or “make a propitiation for,”^ is 
the standing version of kipp^. It is therefore a sacrificial metaphor, 
and points to the same series of thoughts which we have already 
examined in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The word itself stands in 
close relation to the word liilasterion^ or mercy-seat, which — sprinkled 
with the blood of atonement, and dimly seen in the darkness through 
the clouds of incense — was a type of the means whereby man may 
stand redeemed and accepted in the presence of God. The emblem and 
the expression belonged to the Jewish litual; but, as St. John here adds, 
Christ’s atonement was not only for Jews, not only for believers, but for 
the whole world. , “ Wide as was the sin, so wide was the propitiation.” 

With the thii-d verse of the second chapter, begins a second section 
in illustration of the fundamental theme — the manner, namely, whereby 
“ walking in the light,” as a proof that we have eternal life, is evi- 
denced. It is evidenced, as we have hitherto seen, by sinlessness — that 
is, by forgiveness from the past guilt of sin (L 8 — 10), and deliverance 
from its present power (i, 5 — 7). But this is a proof that we are 
walking in the light with reference to God. The Apostle now proceeds 
to illustrate how such a walk is evidenced towards men, and this 
occupied the section ii. 3 — 14. In the first paragraph of this section 
he tells us that it is thus evidenced by keeping God’s commandments 
(3 — 5^ • in the second, he proceeds to define all God’s commandments 
as being summed up essentially in one, namely in walking as Christ 
walked, which (as the whole accompanying Gospel would have already 
made clear to his readers) was to walk in love, since love is the epitome 
of this life.® This section, then, is an illustration of , our “ fellowship 
with one another,” as the last was of our “ fellowship with the Father, and 
the Son Jesus Christ;” and thus the two together are meant, directly 
and consecutively, to promote the object which he has already placed in 
the forefront of his Epistle — union with one another and with GodJ *’ 
And since critics have ventured to talk so superficially and ir- 
reverently of St. John’s tautology and senility, and the loose, incon- 
sequential structure of his Epistle, as .though it were (as Caligula said 

^ Advocate (os wo have seen), not Comforter, is perhaps always the ri^ht rendering of 
IlapaKATjTos. The word has heen adopted by the Talmudists hy simple transliteration (to'Vpnls)* 
and only in this sense. This is the only passage in which the title is directly given to the Son ; 
but it is indircctii/ given to Him in John xiv. IG, ** I will send you another Comforter.'’ Further, 
St. John gouorally regards and speaks of the Paraclete as the Spirit of Ohnat. 

» “ Tlio lightoouauoss of Christ stands on cur side, for God's righteousness is in Josua 
Christ, ours ” (Luther). . » □'nES)* ihao-KcorOai. 

® Eom. iii. 25 (see Life and Work of St. Paal^ ii. 209), aud see supra on Hob. ix. 5w 

« John riii. 34, 35, 1 John iii, L 7 gee i. 3. 
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of the style of Seneca)^ a mere ^‘rope of sand,” it may be well to 
set visibly before the reader a proof of the extreme coherence and 
symmetry which mark its structure. It may serve to show that when 
these rude critics fancied that they ‘^understood his ignorance,’* they 
were, as critics so often are, merely “ignorant of his understanding.” 
If the reader will open his Bible and refer to the paragraphs i. 5 — 10 
and ii. 3 — 11, he will find that they present the close and symmetrical 
parallelism which is indicated below. 


Chapter i. 6. 

Subsection a — 

General statement. 

Vcr. 6 — 

Negative supposition, and two condem- 
natory conclusions. 

Ver. 7 — 

Positive supposition, and two declara- 
tions. 

Subsection ^ — 

Three opposed sentences, ver. 8, 9, 10. 


Chapter ii. 3. 

Subsection a— 

General statement. 

Ver. 4 — 

Negative supposition, and two condem- 
natory conclusions. 

Ver. 5— 

Positive supposition, and two declara- 
tions. 

General statement, ver. 6 — 8. 
Three opposed sentences, ver. 9, 10, 11. 


The symmetry is not slavishly artificial, but it is a very marked 
characteristic of a careful and meditative style. 


“ And in this we recognise that we have learnt to know Him, if we keep 
His commandments. He that saith, I have learnt to know Him, and keopeth 
not His commandments, is a liar, and in him the Truth is not. But whosoever 
keepeth His Word, of very truth in him the love of God has been perfected. By 
this we learn to know that we are in Him’" (ii. 3 — 5). 


“To know God” is not merely to know that He is. In St. John’s 
sense it is to have full knowledge of Him- — that is, to receive Him into 
the heart. And thus to know Him is to walk in the light, which 
we cannot be doing if we are not keeping His commandments. Here, 
then, is a test for us as to whether we know Him or not, a test as to 
our Fellowship with Him. St. Johii has already told us (i. 6) that 
If we say that we have fellowship with Him, 

And walk in darkness, 

(a) We lie, and 
(/3) Do not the truth ; 

and here, in closest parallel, but in stronger form, he tells us 
He that saith, I have learnt to know Him, 

And keepeth not His commandments, 

(a) He is a liar, and 

{$) The truth is not in him. 


* The shrewd, though more thau halMnsano Emperor, said that Seneca’s stylo was com- 
nxissiones ’meraa ” (“ more display *'), and “ arena sine caleo ” “ sand without lime.’* 

3 The word inLyimcrLf, however, so common in St. Paul and m, 2 Peter, is not used by St. 
John. 
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But lie who keepeth God’s word — the words of Him who was the 
Word,. and whose words are spirit and life^ — is truly Christ’s disciple. 
That word, whether as the personal Logos or as His announcement, 
is essentially “Love and, therefore, in him who keeps God’s word the 
“love of God” has been perfected. Such a man has in himself, as the 
pervading infiuence of his life, the love which is in God — for “ God 
is love.” 2 The thought is exactly the same as that expressed by St. 
Paul, in the Ephesians, where, in the only passage in which he bids 
us be imitators of God,® he tells us to “walk in love, even as Christ 
loved us.” But though the fundamental thought is the same, it is 
set forth by St. John in a more developed, a more penetrative, and 
a more final manner. The words, “ herein we learn to know that we 
are in Him,” are a recapitulation, but one which adds to the emphasis 
with which a truth so important is announced, and serves to perfect the 
symmetry between this section and the corresponding one in the last 
chapter. 

In the next paragraph St. John gives the central thought, to which 
he has been drawing nearer and nearer — namely, that the ideal unity oi 
God’s commandments is found in brotherly love; and that this, there- 
fore, is the true manifestation of “ walking in the light,” as expressed 
towards our brethren in the world. 

‘*He that saith that he ahideth in Him, ought himself also to walk even 
as He walked. Beloved, I write not a new commandment to you, hut an old 
commandment which ye had from the beginning. That old commandment 
is the word which ye heard. Again a new commandment I write to you ; a thing 
which is a living reality in Him and in you ; because the darkness is passing away, 
and the real Light is already shining. He that saith that he is in the Light, 
and hateth his brother,® is in the darkness even still. Ho that loveth his brother 
abideth in the Light, and there is no stumbling-block in him.® But he who hateth 
his brother is in the darkness, and in the darkness he walkoth, and knoweth 
not where he goeth,^ because darkness blinded his eyes” (ii 6 — H). 

The verb used in the first verse of the clause expresses yet another 
stage of fellowship with God — not only knowing Him (verse 3), or heiaig 
in Him (verse J), but abiding in Him. But the stronger woi'd i? 
only used to express a development in the conception of obedience — 

1 John viii. 31. • 1 John iv. 16. » Eph. v. 1, 2. 

* The whole passage is explained in the acoompanjing comment. It will be seen that I re- 
ject the explanation of the commandment as new, (1) because continually renewed (Calv.) ; or 
(3) “ given as though it were new (Neauder) ; or (3) as unknown before Christ came. The com- 
monclraent is “old” as dating from the beginning of Christianity; now if we look back to all 
previous ages. See Diisterdieck and Haupt. 

5 By “ brothers " St. John means in the first instance Christians/’ but obviously he means 
to include those wider senses which Christ gave to the word “neighbour." In bis method of 
regarding all conceptions in their ideal and absolute nature, he only contemplates “ lovo " and 
“ liatred," and nothing intermediate. *‘ITbi non est amor, odium est : cor enim non ost 
vacuum " fBongol). 

« “ He, savR Bengel, “ who hates his brother is a stumbling-hlook to himself, and runs 
against himself and against everything within and without : ho who loves has a smooth 
journey.'’ See John xi. 9, 10. “ If any man walk in the night ho stumbleth, bociuiso the light 
IS not in him." The man who walks in the light does not “ set up the stumbling-block of his 
iniq.uity before his own face ” (Ezok. xiv. 3). 

“ It ueeoius in <^ekepnamj ignargs ot caocus praecipitatur in poenam " (Cyprian). 
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the walking as Christ walked. To do this is a moral obligation following 
necessarily from the profession of constant union with God. The 
earnest address, Beloved/* prepares ns for some emphatic announce- 
ment. St. John has to explain the identity of “walking as Christ 
walked ’* with a commandment which is at once old and new. The new 
and the old commandments are not two different commandments, but 
one and the same — ^namely, the commandment which they received from 
the beginning of their Christian life. It is an old commandment, not 
only (though that is true) because it is found even in the Old Testa- 
ment— for the letter is addressed to the Gentiles ; but because it is as 
old as the whole message of the Gospel to them — “the entire word 
about the personal Word** which they received in the Apostolic preach- 
ing. But if Love was thus, even to these Gentile Christians, an 
old commandment, seeing that they had heard it all along, in what sense 
was it new? We might be left — as St. John’s readers would have been 
— merely to conjecture the answer, if the Epistle had not depended 
upon a knowledge of the Gospel But turning to the Gospel we 
find the new commandment there, and also the occasion on which our 
Lord delivered it. In that sweet and solemn discourse which He 
uttered after He had washed Bis disciples* feet, and which was intended 
to explain that act of sovereign condescension, He said, “ A new com- 
mandment I am giving to you, that ye love one another ; as I loved you 
that ye also love one another. In this shall all recognise that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love for one another.**^ AU readers of the Epistle 
in reading the phrase, “a new commandment,** would be at once 
reminded of the passage which, in all probability, they had just read in 
the Gospel, and would see the analogy between “walking as Christ 
walked,** and “loving as Christ loved.** Again and again, both in 
parables and in direct exhortation, Christ had bidden them love one 
another, and yet the commandment became a new commandment with 
reference to the time and the manner in which it was then delivered. 
For, on the one hand^ He had never before bidden them to love as 
He loved^ and, on the other, His act in washing their feet had set 
brotherly love in a light entirely new. It was an act of love, altogether 
exceptional and transcendent, as St. John in the Gospel had emphati- 
cally pointed out,^ For the Lord Himself had called attention to 
its import in the question, “Do ye recognise the meaning of -what I 
have done to you? I gave you an example, that as I did to you^ 
so ye also should ever do.**® I was an act of love in its supremest 
energy — an instantia elucescens of love which could not be surpassed. 
All His previous acts of love had been the loving acts of One infinitely 
above them — of one whom they called, and who was, their Teacher and 
Ijord. This was an act done as thoxigh He were their minister and 
slave. All other acts had been acts which as it were, He m'Ust have 


Jolm 3ciii 34, 33. 


» fldii a. 
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done in accordance witli His nature; which if he had not done, 
He would not have reflected the perfectness of His own nature. But 
this was not an act which could have been expected; it was an act 
supremely astonishing; it arose, not as it were from the law of any 
moral obligation, but from love acting as an immeasurable impulse. 
This, then, is the love which furnishes the essence of the new com- 
mandment : not that love only which must ever be the first rule 
of Christian exhortation, but the love which ever advances to per- 
fectionment/ and so works out the perfect joy into which it was one of 
the Apostle’s objects to lead his readers. 

When he proceeds to say that this new commandment is — is already 
— a “ true thing,” as being alive in thom^ as it was in Christ, we might 
perhaps be once more driven to ask, What, then, is the necessity for 
impressing it upon them?”^ The answer, as before, is one which 
applies to every one of the Epistles. It is a question which meets us at 
every turn in the Epistles of St. Paul, where there is so often so glaring 
a contrast between what Christians ought to be, and are asserted ideally 
to be, and what they really are. Christians can only be addressed as 
Christians, as having entered into the hopes of Christians, as enjoying 
the privileges of Christians, as being Christians not only in name but in 
deed and in truth. If then they were Christians they were “ in Christ”; 
and if they were in Christ they were walking as He walked, and there- 
fore walking in love. The love which was a real thing in Him was 
necessarily also a real thing in them, St. John could not address them 
as though they were not that which, as the very meaning of their whole 
lives, they were professing to be. And, indeed, that is the reason 
which he gives. The Love, he says, which is the new commandment, is 
a verity in Him and in you, because ye are children of the Light, and 
therefore the darkness is passing away. For all who were truly in 
Christ, that darkness must soon have passed away altogether ; for not 
only was ‘‘the night far spent, and the day at hand,”® but the night 
was actually over, and the day had dawned. The very Light — Christ 
who is the Light— was shining already ; shining not only in them but 
in the world. For the world is the universal realm of darkness, 
but in Him the Light is concentrated in its very essence and ful- 
ness.^ 

And then very plainly the Apostle furnishes them with a teM of 
their professions. Love, he tells them, is the sign whether or not 
the Truth is in them, whether or not they are in the Light, whether 
or not they are walking as Clmst walked. And the energetic 
severity of his moral nature appears here also in his storn antithesis 
of love to hatred, as though there were no possible int(^rmcdiatG 
between them, Wlien wo consider all that is involved in the word 
“ brother,” the idea of mere iudifierence in such a relationship becomes 


> Heb. Vi. 1. 

< Roxo. xiii. la. 


* Seo supra, p, 53-% 
• ♦ Joliu i, 4—9. 
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impossible. If there be not the essence of love, there can only be 
the essence of hatred. He, therefore, that professes to be in the 
light and yet hates his brother is in the darkness — belongs to the world 
and not to the Kingdom of Heaven — however long he may have called 
himself a Christian. But he who loves will never cause another to 
stumble, can never therefore incur that grievous sentence which Christ 
pronounced on those who wilfully lead othei*s into sin. The man who 
hates his brother has the permanent sphere of his life in the darkness. 
The light of the body is the eye ; and since the eye of such a man is 
evil, his whole body is full of darkness. He stumbles through life 
along a road of which he does not know the goal. 

These two illustrative paragraphs are closed, as is the case in the 
first section of the Epistle (ii. 1, 2), by a hortatory conclusion,^ which 
falls into the rhythm so natural to St. John — 

“ I write to you, my little children,® because'* your sins have been forgiven you 
for His name’s sake : 

I write to you, fathers, because ye have learnt to know Him who is from the 
beginning : ® 

“ I write to you, young men, because ye have conquered the evil one i 

I wrote ® to you, little children, ^ because ye have learnt to know the Father : 

I wrote to you, fathers, because ye have learnt to know Him who is from the 
beginning : 

“ I wrote to you, young men, because ye are strong,® and the Word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have conquered the wicked one” ® (ii. 12 — 14). 

In these words we have a six-fold appeal, of which the first three 
clauses are introduced by the present, “ I write,’’ and the last three by 
the aorist, “I wrote,” ‘‘This aorist might be rendered in English by the 
perfect, “ I have written,’^ since it was the tense used by epistolary idiom 
to represent a letter regarded as a whole. The first question to be settled 
is whether the Apostle has in view three diffex'ent ages of life. If so, 
it is certainly strange that he should place “ fathers ” between “ little 
children” and “young men.” From his use of “little children” in 
other parts of the Epistle,^® to express the whole body of Christians^ 

> Matt, xviii. 6. * See analysis, supra, p. 527. 

s T€KvLa, addressed to aU Christians, as in ver. 1 ; iii. 18 ; iv. 4 ; v. 21 ; John xiii. 33. It is 
only found in St. John. 

* That oTc here means “ because,” and not that,” is proved by ver. 21. 

“Alii juvenes corpora, vos^de” (Bengcl). 

« typayf/a («, A, B, C, L, Synac, Coptic, AEtbiopic, Arabic), not ypd.<f><a, seems to be the true 
reading in this ver.se. It is very difficult to say why the tense is altered ; possibly only for 
emphasis, like the formula “ we decree and have decreed." The attempt to refer it only to the 
part of the Epistle already written, while ypd<f><t> points to what follows, is untenable and against 
usage. Both words refer to the whole Epistle. It is, however, curious that up to this point 
yp66(a has occurred seven times, whereas typaxj/a is us^ six times in the rest of the letter. 

7 TraiBCa seorus to differ in no sense from nKvia. See ver. 18; John xxi. 5. Perhaps the 
change is merely for the sake of literary form and variety. TeKvU may be a little more 
personal and affectionate, and so be represented, as Bishop Wordsworth says, by “ my little 
children/' 

® “Fitquo valens juvenis neque eiiim robustior aetas XJlla” (Ov. Ms*, xv. 208). laxypoi 
{Luke xi. 21 ; Hob. xi, 34). 

'•> In all these appeals the strongest warning is involved in the loftiness of the assuinedi 
ideaL ^111,28. 
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there can be little doubt that this is his meaning here. If so, in the 
first of each three clauses he is exhoi*ting Christians as a body, and in 
the latter two he is specially speaking to the two classes into which 
Christians of that day might most generally be divided, namely, 
fathers ” and “ young men.” Indeed, to address “ little children ” as 
such would have been alien to the habits of that age, nor would little 
children have understood the language here addressed to them. He 
says to the Christians generally that their sins have been forgiven them, 
because, as we have had repeated occasion to see, every address to 
Christians must prestcppose Christianity in the hearers, and yet teach 
it.” Hence he addresses the fathers of the Churches, whether in a 
literal or an ideal sense, as having attained to the true knowledge of 
the Eternal Father ; and the young men as having won a secure and 
tranquil mastery over temptation* After due time the young man’s 
conquest will lead to the father’s knowledge. The general identity in 
meaning of the second three with the first three clauses makes it some- 
what difficult to account for the change of tense. Both phrases, ‘‘ I 
write ” and “ I wrote,” refer to this letter ; the first as expressing the 
writer’s present purpose, the other mentally glancing at it as a com- 
pleted whole. The two together give a greater emphasis to his exhorta- 
tions,^ and are, perhaps, meant by way of introduction to the following 
section of the Epistle : — 

‘‘ Love not the world, ^ nor yet the things in the world.^ If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him because everything that is in the 
world, the deshe of the flesh, and the desire of the eyes,® and the braggart vaunt of 
life, ® is not from the Father, but is from the world. And the world is passing away, 
and the desire of it. But he who doeth the will of God abideth for ever. Little 
children, it is the last hour,^ and as ye heard that Antichrist® is coming, oven now 
antichrists in numbers have come into being, whence we recognise that it is the 
last hour.® From us they went forth, but they were not of us, for had they been of 

1 A scribo transit ad scripsi : non temere ; scilicet verbo scribendi ex praesenti in praeteri- 
tnin transposito immisit commonitioneni fonnossimam” (Bengel). 

* God loved the world " (John lii. 16) with Divine compassion, as its Creator : we are not 
to love it with base desire. We are not to set our affections either on its material seductions, 
or on those human corruptions which mark its ruined condition. 

3 All kinds of sinful living, thinking, and demeanour (Ehrard). ** Vulgata oonauetudo homi- 
num, res corporeas unice a^petentium. " (Semler). 

* “ Contraria non sunt simul ” (Bengel). 

» “ Desire " (einflv/uu'tt) is coupled (always subjectively, i.e., the desire o/, not for) with “the 
heart" (Rom. i. 24), “the body" (Rom. vi. 12), and “mankind" (1 Bet. iv. 2, etc.). Desires 
are called “ worldly " (Tit h. 12) and “fleshly " (1 Bet. ii. 11). By the “ desire of the flesh " is 
meant every form of wrong or excessive lust. By the “ desire of the eyes *’ is meant the sphere 
of selfishness, envy, covetousness, hatred, and revenge (Ehrard). Thus in the Tostamont of 
the Twelve Patriarchs^ one of the seven “spirits of deceit" is the “spirit of seeing, with 
which desire is produced.” 

* Similarly, while speaking of luxurious extrava^nce, Bolybius (vi 6, 7) says— rov? 
/Biovs aXofoveui kcu iroXvreyeta. Chrysostom calls it “ the inflation (rv<l>o^) and outward splendour 
(<f)CLVTa<rCa) of worldly life.” “ Libido sentiendi, sciendi, dominondi " (Pascal). 

’ All CDiristians felt that the fall of Joriisolem was the close of an ®on. It was a coming of 
Christ. They all felt that after that Ho might finally come to judgment at any time. “ Ulti- 
inum tempus, in quo sic complontur omnia ut nihil supersit prae^r ultimam Christi revola- 
tionom " (Calvin ; 1 Cor. xv. 22 ; 2 Cor. v. 1, sq. ; 1 Thess. iv. 15, ««.). 

^ » “ Antichrist " is a word peculiar to St.John in the N. T. (li. 18, 22: iv. 3j 2 John 7). 
Those are the only passages in which the word ocoura. Strange to say, it is not once used m 
the Apocalypse* 
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us they would have abode with us; but (they went out) in order that they may be 
manifested that all are not of us ” ^ (ii. 15, 19). 

With this clause begins the third section of St. John’s illustrations 
as to the nature and meaning of “walking in the light.” As the very 
name of the Light reminds us of the darkness, which is its opposite; 
and as God’s kingdom is the sphere of Light, so the world is the realm 
of darlaiess. He, .then, who would walk in the Light must enter into 
the meaning of this severance. He must not love the world, nor 
the things which enter into the ideas of the world. Those things are 
defined under their ethical aspect. They are the objects of sensual 
desire in all its forms. They are the things which tend to the 
gratification of the flesh — ^that is, of our whole lower and animal nature 
everything which tends to foster and stimulate the sins of gluttony, 
drunkenness, and impurity in all their many forms and gradations. 
They are the things which gratify the desire of the eyes — all that tends 
to the sins of intellectual selfishness and slothful ssstheticism.^ They 
are the braggart vaunt of outward life — all that tends to the sins 
of vulgar ostentation, egotistic pride, intellectual contempt, which 
spring from regarding life, not in its divine and spiritual but in 
its earthly and external aspect (jSfos).® In St. John’s language, there- 
fore, the world (hosmos^ does not mean the physical universe, which 
does indeed deserve the name of “ order,” by which it is*^ described,^ 
but the world regarded in its ethical sense, that is, a world disordered 
by the unrestrained prevalence of sinful forces, the world fettered in 
the bondage of corruption.® He bids us not to love this world— to have 
no esteem and affection for it — for two reasons. First, because such 
love cannot proceed from God, but from that evil principle which is the 
source of all vain and vile desires; and next, because the world is but 
a fleeting show, and the desires which it inflames can have but an 
instant s gratification. On the other hand, he who makes the will of 
God the law of all his actions, abides for ever. And it is the property 
of love to bind us closely to that which we love; if we love the earth 
we are earthly ; the love of God makes us divine.® 

Then from the general warning against the world he descends to 
its special manifestation in the form of anti-Christian error, which 
he introduces with the address of fatherly tenderness, “Little children, 
it is the last hour.” The world and its desii’e is passing away now, it 
has not long to last The final dispensation has begun. There will not 
be, there cannot be, any new dispensation. How long this scon is 

1 The OU iravT«? wight mean as oit <rap$ means ** no flesh " in Rom. iii. 20, hut it 

is Ampler to explain the passage as a mixture of two constructions, “that they may he mani- 
fested as not belonging to ua/* and “ that it may he manifested that all (i.e. all who nortiinallu 
belong to us) are not of us." » Matt. vi. 22. 

J mere “ living "-4he psychic, animal, sensuous life, as in iii. 17, <raoKi Btwa-at. 
1 Pet. IV. 2. r vw, 

* “ Quern K6<rp.op Graeci nomine omamenti appellaverunt (Plin. B. JJT. li 31 
» Bom. viii. 19, 20. 

• “ Amor habet vim uniendi ; si terram axzms terrenus es, si Ileum divinus ** (Gersou). 
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to last neither St. John knew nor any man, not even the angels in 
heaven. "With reference to all previous seons this is the final seon. At 
its close there will be the new heaven and the new earth. And 
potentially this seon is already complete. With the manifestation of 
the Word in flesh, its whole development was condensed into its first 
moment. It may linger on for a thousand years, for a thousand years 
is with the Lord as one day ; but “ it has aLeady advanced to the top 
of its development, and therefore hastens to its end.’^ And one sign of 
that ever-approaching end — ever approaching however long delayed — is 
the existence already of many Antichrists. Whether the many were 
yet to be concentrated into one monstrous development of intense 
personal wickedness, St. John does not say. The word Antichrist, 
which St. John alone uses, may mean either rivals of Christ,” i.e., 
pseudo-Christs (Matt. xxiv. 5, 11), or enemies of Christ;”^ — either 
those who try to pass themselves off as Christs, or those who set them- 
selves in open array against Him. An Antichrist may take the 
semblance of a Nero or of a Simon Magus, of a Priest or of a Yoltaire. 
St. John enters into no details because his readers had already heard 
that Antichrist cometh. This must refer to his own oral teachings, or 
those of other Apostles, for he tells us afterwards that by Anti- 
christs ” he means those who deny the Incarnation (iv. 3), or who deny 
the Father and the Son (ii. 22). This form of Antichrist is not 
described either by Daniel, or by St. Paul in his Man of Sin. If, 
in 2 Thess. 3, 4, the expression of St. Paul may admit of some sort of 
analogous interpretation, it certainly could not have been assumed by 
St. J ohn that the brief letter to a Macedonian Church would already 
have pervaded the whole of Asia.^ 

Nevertheless, the prevalence of these Antichrists, of whom St. John 
had orally spoken, was the direct fulfilment of the weeping prophecy of 
St. Paul, in his farewell to the Ephesian Elders, ‘‘that after his 
departure grievous wolves would enter among them, not sparing the 
flock, and that from among their own selves men would arise, speaking 
pcrvei’ted things to drag away disciples after them.” The very danger 
to the Church lay in the fact that this anti-Christian teaching arose out 
of her own bosom. The Antichrists did not openly apostatise from the 
Christian body ; they corrupted it from within. They still called 
themselves Christians; had they really been so, they would have 
continued to be so. But their present apostasy was a manifestation of 
the fact that they never had been true Christians, and that not all who 
called themselves Christians are such in reality. 

1 Tlie proposition avTi is used in both, senses in compounds— either, (1) ** instead of” or (2) 
** opi)Osea to.” Thus wo have (1) ai/TtBa<rtA<vs, " a viceroy ; ” auriOeo^, “ a domi-^Od ; '* ai'OurraTO?, 
” a proconsul,” etc. ; and (2) avTt<fnXocrotf>ogy “an enemy to philosophers;” o.in'iuaYTjrj)?, “an 
opi)onout;” drTtKdrwr, a book “ against Cato.” Had St.John meant “a rival of Christ/' he 
would have used pfioudocJirwitos, ns ho ukos 'pHCiidd-iirophcUs. The X^ithors, both Greek and 
Lai in, understood the word noimalhi to mean “ coutrarius Chiisto” (Aug.h “ Christi robelles ” 
/i’ert.) See 'J'reuch, Sifnouinas oj ihe New TesUmenty p. 145. See Hurd’s Sermons on Propheem 
raspecting AniiehrUi, and Prejudices against tlw Doetrwe. ,* Acts *xi. 29, 30. 
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But if there be these dangers from within — ^if the Christianity of 
the lips is consistent with anti-Christianity of life — if walking in the 
light is nevertheless wholly incompatible vith any fellowship with the 
world, as manifested in this or any other form of anti-Christianity — 
how is the Christian to be secured ? That is the question which, in the 
next section, St. John proceeds to answer. 

** But ye have an unctioii from the Holy One, and ye know all things.^ He 
that confesseth the Son hath also the Father. I have not written iinto ye because 
ye know not the truth, but because ye know it, and because no lie is of the truth. 
Who is the liar but he that denieth Jesus is the Christ ? This is the Antichrist ; 
even he that denieth the Father and the Son ; whosoever denieth the Son the same 
hath not the Father ; he that confesseth the Son hath the Father also. Ye — what 
ye heard from the beginning, let it abide in you. If that abide in you which ye 
heard from the beginning, ye also shall abide in the Son and in the Father. And 
this is the promise which He promises to us — Eternal Life. 

“ These things wrote I to you concerning those who mislead you. And ye — the 
unction 2 which ye received from Him, abideth in you, and ye have not need that 
any man teach you, but as the unction itself teacheth you concerning all things, * 
and is a true thing and not a lie; and even as it taught you, abide in it” 
(ii. 20—27). 

Here then is the Christian's security — an unction from the Holy 
Spirit, an outpouring of the Holy Spirit by which we are anointed to 
be Kings, and Priests, and Prophets,^ even as Prophets,® Priests, and 
Kings were anointed of old. We are anointed by the same chrism as 
was Christ Himself, and therefore can discern between Christ and 
Antichrist. This was the Lord’s promise that His Holy Spirit should 
lead us into all truth, and therefore separate us, by His consecration, 
from the region of darkness, from the world, its errors, and its lusts. 
And this is why St. J ohn need not dwell on a multitude of particulai-s, 
or track the various ramifications of deceit. For he is not writing to 
Jews or to Gentiles, but to Christian men, whom he needs only to 
remind that they belong to the sphere, not of lying semblances, but of 
the Eternal and the Heal. They are already “ in the light ; " he does 
but need to remind them to abide therein. Now, for a Christian to 
deny that Jesus is the Christ, stamps him as radically untrue. He 
must have ceased to be “ in Christ ” by that denial ; he must have left 
the kingdom of heaven for the world, the light for the darkness, the 
Heal for the illusory. And to deny the Son is to deny the Father, since 
only by the Son has the Father been made known. These stern, dis- 
connected sentences, falling like hammer strokes on the heart of the 

1 ** Si Christum hene scis, satis est si caetera nescis ; 

Si Chnstum nescis, nihil est, si caetera discis.” 

. Motto of Johann Bugenhageu. 

• The word chnsma, not used in the Gospel, may be suggested by the word anticiiristos. All 
Christians are clmstoif “anointed of God.** Comp. Acts x. 38, “ God anointed Him with the 
Holy Spirit.” 

2* That is all things essential ; all that we need. 

♦ Is. Ixi. 1. Kings and priests, Rev. i. 6; “a royal priesthood, a holy nation,** 1 Pet. it 9| 
propbets, Joel ii. 28 ; Acts ii. 17, 18. 

» 1 Kings xix. 16 only. 
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listener, mark that holy and uncompromising severity of St. John^s 
ideal, which resulted from his living in the atmosphere of contemplation, 
and regarding all things in their inmost nature and essence. Yet we 
should judge, from the affectionate title of little children ” by which 
they are introduced, and we know from the precious traditions of the 
Apostle’s later days, that this stern theological inflexibility cannot be 
perverted, as it so often has been, into an excuse for theological hatred 
and party spirit, since it was combined with the tenderest charity 
towards erring souls. 

But to save them from all this terrible defection, they had hut to 
abide in the truth which they heard from the first, and to suffer it to 
abide in them. The exhortation resembles that of our Lord in the 
Gospel, Abide in Me and I in you ^ If ye abide in Me and My words 
abide in you, ye shall ask for yourselves whatever ye will and it shall be 
granted to you.” Their active endeavours after constancy would be 
followed by a passive growth in grace. The abiding is secured by the 
constancy. The constancy is secured by the abiding. ‘‘It is a per- 
manent and continuous reciprocation, the abiding of Christ in men 
furthers their abiding in Him , this again facilitates the former , and so 
it goes on.” 

This abiding is what He promised to us, and it is Eternal Life. For 
Eternal Life is fellowship with the Father and the Son. “This is 
Life Eternal, that they should learn to know Thee the Only the Very 
God, and Him whom Thou sendest, Jesus Christ.”^ 

Then, in the last two verses (26, 27) comes the recapitulation and 
closing exhortation, before he passes to a new topic. “You have heard 
your danger. You are aware of that Unction which will secure you 
against it. I have told you what is the meaning of the Eternal Life, 
and of the fellowship on which I touched at the beginning of my letter. 
Abide in the Unction. It is a thing absolutely real, incommunicably 
dissevered from all that is false. Thus it is a source of all true 
teaching to you. That is the one command which is needful for you.” 

SECTION II. 

THB CONPIDENCB OP SONSHIP. 

Having thus shown at length that fellowship with God involves a 
walk in the Light, and a confession of sin, and that our fellowship with 
the brethren consists in general obedience to the commands of God, 
and special imitation of Christ m His love for all ; and having shown 
that this common fellowship with God and with our brethren necessi- 
tates an absolute severance from the world in general, and from all 
antichristian teaching in particular, he enters on another topic — namely, 
on the confidence inspired hy Sonship as a sign of our possession of 
Eternal Life. 


' John XF. 4, 5 , 7. 


* John xvii 3, 
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“ And now little cliildren abide in Him, that if He be manifested wo may have 
confidence, and may not be shamed away from Him in Hia appearing.^ If ye know 
that He is righteous, ye recognise that every one also who doeth righteousness has 
been bom of Him. 

See what love the Father hath given to ns ^ that we should he called children 
of God.3 [^And such we are.^] For this cause the world recogniseth not ns, 
because it did not recognise Him. Beloved, now we are children of God, and not 
yet is it manifested what we shall be. We know that if He he manifested we 
shall be like Him, because we shall see Him even as He is. And every one who 
hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself even as He is pure” * (ii. 28 — hi. 3). 

The “ and now,” and the address, “ little children,” of ii. 28, 
together with the introduction of the four new thoughts — of Christas 
manifestation,” of our having “ confidence,” of doing righteousness,” 
and of having been born of God ” — all indicate the beginning of a 
new section. Ajud every one of these new thoughts is referred to and 
developed in the next great division of the Epistle.® 

i. As regards the “ manifestation ” of Christ, that term, as expressive 
of His return to judgment, is peculiar to St. John, and marks his 
invariable point of view that all things in the Divine economy advance, 
not by sudden catastrophes, but by germinant developments in accord- 
ance with eternal laws. Christ is present now ; His return will be but 
a manifestation of His Presence ; and it is, perhaps, the consciousness 
that Christ is always present which has prevented St. John from else- 
where using the word Farousia for His second return, though that term 
is so common in the other sacred writers. Only by abiding in Gk)d can 
we meet that manifested Presence without shame, and answer with 
-confidence at His judgment seat. How, as St. John has already said 
that every one who abideth in Him sinneth not,” so now he expresses 
the same thought in a more developed form, by saying that the doing 
righteousness — as He is righteous — ^is the test of having been born of 
Him. He who does not sin has fellowship with God. He whose 
innocence is manifested in righteousness may know with confidence 
that he has been born of God. Here the Evangelists point of view 
nearly resembles that of St. Paul, when he says that “ the foundation 
of God standeth sure, having this seal, — ‘ The Lord knoweth them that 

^ ** Ne pudefiamus ab ejus praeisentift^’ (Calvin). Matt. xxv. 41. iroptve<rOe air' ifioO. 

* rj/xij/, “ indigrnis, inimicis, peccatoribus (Corn, k Lapide). 

* The missionary Ziegebalg tells an interesting story that in translating this passa^ with 
the aid of a Hmdoo youth, the youth rendered it, “that we should be allowed to kiss hts feet.'* 
When asked why he thus diverged from the text, he replied, **A Child! that is too much— too 
high ! ” (Braune, ad loc.). 

* Those words are fouud in A, B, C, Theophylact (yeviarOai. rt kou. Xcywr^rji/ai), Augustine, 
etc. They are omitted in K, L, and by (Ecumenius, They may be genuine, but read like an 
awkward gloss. The Vulg. renders it wrongly “ et simus.*' 

» Comp. 2 Cor. vii. L The Apostles do not deem it necessary at every turn to introduce all 
the qualifications which would express the whole truth as to the Divine and human elements in 
the work of salvation : but of course the “ purifieth himself ” must be understood side by side 
with John xv. 5^ “ without Me yo can do nothing.'* ** Custiflcaa te, non de te, sed de illo qni 
venit ut inhabitet te '* (Aug.). There seems to be no fundamental distinction between the uses of 
Ayvi'^w and KaOapCCt**. The adjectives KoSapoi; are used iixdifforeutly for in the LXX. 
both of material (Nnm. viii. 21, etc.) and spiritual things (Ps, xi. 7, eto.). 

* “Manifestation of Christ" (iii. 3—8); “Confidence" (iii. 21 1 iy. 17 1 ** Doing 

irightoousness " (iii, 1—10) ; l^ing “ bom of Gofi '* (iii. ssq.). 
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are His/ and ‘ Let every one tliat nametli the name of Chiist depart 
from iniquity.’ ” ^ 

The righteous man, then, is the son of God ; and what love has the 
Father given us with this very object — that we may be called His 
children ! St. John does not call us ‘‘sons” of God, as St. Paul does,''* 
hut “ children,” because he regards the sonship less as adoptive and 
more as natural. If the world does not recognise the sonship we are 
not to be surprised, since neither did it recognise the Sonship of Him 
from whom our sonship is derived- But there is another reason why 
St. John calls us “ children ” rather than “ sons.” It is because the 
word “ childhood ” involves in it the necessary idea of future growth, 
and this is true of our relation to God. Children we are, and some- 
thing more than this we shall be hereafter, because we shall see God, 
and, therefore, become more and more like Him, though that new, and 
as yet unknown, relationship to Him will be but the full evolution ot 
the old. And it is the constant aim of every one who really holds this 
hope to begin that ever-increasing resemblance, by even now purifying 
himself even as Christ is pure. 

Our sonship of God is, therefore, tested at the Last Day by our 
lives ; and to us it can only become a matter of present assurance by 
doing righteousness. He proceeds to illustrate this truth in four 
sentences, of which each consists of two clauses. First, he shows that 
sin is opposed to God and opposed to Christ (vs. 4, 5) ; then that to 
abide in Him is to be sinless, and that to be sinful is never to have 
seen Him (v. 6) ,* nay more, he shows that to do righteousness is to be 
of God, and to do sin is to be of the devil (vs. 7, 8) ; then, in the last 
two verses of the clause (9, 10), he recapitulates the proof, and states 
the final result. 

The section then is as follows : — 

“ Every one that couimitteth sin committeth also lawlessness, and sin is lawless- 
ness. Aind ye know that He was manifested that He may take away sins,® and sin 
is not in Him ” (iii. 4, 5). 

“Every one who ahideth in Him sinneth not. Every one who sinneth hath not 
seen Him nor even known Him’'^ (ver. 6). 

1 2 Tim. ii. 19. 

® “According- to St. Paul we receive for Christ’s mke the rights of children. According to 
St. John we receive through Christ the children’s nature. According to St, Paul the old 
nature of man is transformed into a new. According to St. John an altog other now principle of 
nat.ure takes the place of the former. It is most evident that the two views are substantially 
one, and true, but they depend on the respective general systems of the two Apostles " (Hauiit, 
p. 156). 

^ “ Tollit peccata et dimittendo (luae facta sunt, et adjuvando ne fiant, et perducendo ad 
vitam nhi fieri omnino non possunt ” (Bedo). 

* “In ipso poccati momento tabs fit, ac si Eum nullo vidorit modo” (Bengol). This verso, 
as Theophylact tells us, was regarded by Antinomian Gnostics as proving the indofcctibility of 
grace, and so was ttimed iut<' an excuse for lasciviousness. But that certain practical modi- 
fications must he admitted is clear, from previous passages in the Epistle itself. The older 
expositors generally adopted the method of toning down the Apostle's lauguage. Modern 
oxpo.sitors accept the language as meaning what it says, but regard it as only applying to the 
i<loal. The two methods come to much the some thing in the end. Thus, in verso 9, aomo 
cxi)lain “ he cannot sin,” by — 

Ho, cannot commit mortal sin (Romanists). 

He cannot sin deliberately anil intentionally (Ebrard) 
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“Little children, let no one mislead you. He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, as He is righteous. He that doeth sin is of the devil, ^ because the devil 
sinneth from the beginning.^ For this purpose was the Son of God manifested 
that He may destroy the works of the de'v^’* (ver. 7, 8). 

“ Every one that hath been born of God doth not commit sin, because his seed 
abideth in him ; and He cannot sin, because He has been bom of God ” (ver. 9). 

“In this are manifest the children of God and the children of the devil’" 
(ver. 10«). 

To careless and superficial readers many of these clauses might look 
like mere mysticism clothed in antithetic tautologies. To one who has 
tried to study the mind and manner of St. John, they are full of the 
deepest meaning. Take the very first clause. How deep and awful a 
conception of sin ought we to derive from the fact that all sin, however 
slight it may seem to us, is not a matter of indifference, but a trans- 
gression of the divine law! How does such a conception tend to 
silence our petty excuses, or our weak talk about pardonable human 
imperfections ! How different will be our tone — how little shall we be 
inclined “to say before the angel ‘It was an error’” — when once we 
have realised this “ universal and exceptionless fact ! ” And still more 
when we remember that not only is every sin, in God’s sight, the viola- 
tion of the eternal law, but also a violation of the whole purpose of 
Christ’s manifestation, which was expressly meant to take all sins 
away. And when St. John proceeds to say that he who sinneth hath 
never seen or known God, however much we may be inclined to intro- 
duce limitations into this language, both by the daily facts of Christian 


He cannot sin in the way of hating his brother (Angnstine, Bede). 

It is alien from his nature to sin (Grotius). 

His nature and habit resist sin (Panins). 

He does not xnsh to sin, or ought not to sin (various Commentators). 

He cannot he a sinner (aixapTaveiv) (Wordsworth, and so Didymus). 

He does not sin, he only sujjers sin (Besser ; comp. Bom. vii. 17). 

So far as lie remains true to himself, he does not sin (Augustine). 

So long as he is a child of God he cannot sin (others). 

The only possible escape from some such modification, is by asserting the possibility of sinless- 
ness in this lile (which contradicts i. 8), or else by asserting that none of ns have seen God, and 
none of us are children of God (which contradicts tho whole Epistle). Hopkins says, “ Tlie in- 
terpretation which I judge to be most natural and unforced lis this -He that is born of God 
dotli not commit sin— that is, ho doth not sin in that malignant manner in which the children 
of the devil do ; he doth not make a trade of sin, nor live in the constant and allowed practice 
of it. . . . There is a great difference between regenerate and unregenerate persons in the very 
sins that they commit. * Their spot is not the spot of his children' (Ueut. xxrii. 5). And as 
they differ in the committing of sin, so much more in the opposing of it." And if the Stoic was 
allowed to set before himself his ideal, why may not the Christian do the same ? Seneca said 
that the wise man was not only able to do right, but even could not do otherwise. Vvr bonus 
non potest non facere quod facit ; in omni acta par sibi, jam non consilio boivns, sed more co 
perdnctus; ut non tantum recte facere possit, sed nisi recte facere non possitf And Velleius 
Paterculus said of the younger Cato, “ Homo virtuti similhmus, et per omnia ingonio Uiis 
quam liominibus propior, qui nunquam recte fecit ut facore videretur, sed quia alitor facere non 
potcrat" (Hist. ii. 34); and ho spoke of him os ** exempt from all human vices.” And Tacitus 
said that when Nero wished to kill Paetns Thxasca, it was as if he wished "to hill virtue 
herself." The Christian ideal is infinitely higher than the Stoic, and that is why tho Christian 
knows that not oven a saint can ho absolutely sinless j yet he hates sin, and more and more wins 
tho victory over it. 

1 He does not say, ” born of the dovil.” ** Nominom fecit diabolus, neminem genuit nemi- 
nem creavit ” (Aug.). His work is “ corruplio non gonoratio ” (Bengel). 

* Not quo diabolus est diabolus^' fBeugcl), but siuce sin began; ^*ab initio rov 
peccare,” 
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experience, and the recognition in this very Epistle that even the most 
advanced believer does not here attain to absolute sinlessness (i. 8 10), 

yet the awfulness of the stern, unbending language tends to convince 
us, more than anything else could, of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
seeing that every act of it is a proof, as far as it goes, of alienation 

from God; of affiliation, in some sense, to him from whom all sin 

began. It is a nullifying of all that Christ died to achieve. The sum- 
ming up, then, of what he has said, is that in every one who has been 
born of God there is a principle of divine life which renders sm impos- 
sible. Sin, on the other hand, shows, by ethical likeness, its Satanic 

parentage. St. John divides all men simply into children of God and 

children of the devil, and recognises no intermediate classes. We do 
not see it to be so in the ordinary mixture and confusion of human life, 
but in the abstract and in the essence of things, so it is. _To^ God, 
though not to men, it is possible to write the epitaph of each life in the 
brief words, “ He did that which was good,” or “ he did that which was 
evil ” in the sight of the Lord. 

On the dread severity of this language, on the only possible expla- 
nation and alleviation of it, I have already dwelt. ^ ^ The ideal truth 
must ever, so to speak, float ahove its actual realisation. Eut the 
warning force of St. John^s high woi'ds lies in this : — W^e are children 
of God hy birth and by gift, but unless we also approve ourselves as His 
children by act and life, we sink out of that sonship into Satanic depths. 
Every sin we commit is a proof that we are not yet children of light, 
children of God , but that darkness still has power over us. For esich 
such defection we must find forgiveness, and against each such defection 
we must strive more and more. A child of God, as Luther says, may 
receive daily wounds in the conflict, but he never throws away his 
arms. If once we have fully and freely dedicated ourselves to God, 
sin may sometimes invade us, but it can never have dominion over us. 
Of the two seals on the one foundation—'^ God’s knowledge of us as 
His own,” and " Departure from iniquity ” — ^where the one is found, the 
other will he never wanting. 

The demonstration of sonship, then, in relation to God, is " to do 
righteousness ” \ and in relation to man this righteousness is manifested 
by loving our brethren, which he illustrates fii*st negatively (106 ‘15) 
and then positively (16 — 18). 

Everyone who doeth not righteousness is not from God, nor he who lovcth not 
his brother. Because this is the message A, B, etc.,) which ye heard from 

the beginning, in order that (lua) wo should love one another ; not as Cain was from 
the wicked ono,^ and brutally slew his brother. And why did ho brutally slay him ? 
Because bus deeds wore evil, but those of his brother i’ight(3oua. Wonder not, 
brethren, if the world hates you. We know that we have passed from death unto 

1 See mmYa, pp. 522— 52A _ . ^ i. i • . 

* 1 . 6 . , ‘‘Dot us not be of the wiokod one as Cam was, who, etc. The construction is 
condensed, as in 1 Oor. x. 8. Some of the Babbis said that ** Cain was a sou of Jbvo and the 
serpent"’ (Zohar). 
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life, because we love the brethren.^ He who loveth not abideth in death. Every 
one who hateth his brother is a murderer, ^ and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him ” (iii. 105 — 15). 

Our duty to man follows as an immediate corollary from our duty to 
God, just as the second table of the Decalogue follows naturally as an 
inference from the first. No doubt in thus exhorting to brotherly love, 
St. John is thinking in the first place of the Churches which he is 
addressing, and therefore by “ brother ” he primarily means Christian. 
But to confine his meaning to Christian brethren would be to wrong the 
majesty of his teaching. It would also dwarf all that our Lord taught 
on the same subject — as, for instance, in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan ; and the force of Christ’s own example, who loved us and 
died for us while we were yet sinners. And to miss the truth that love 
is the very central command of Christianity — though that truth has 
been missed for centuiies — though Church parties in their narrow and 
envenomed controversies daily prove how utterly they have missed it — 
though all kinds of glozing self-deceptions are practised to persuade the 
conscience that violations of it are not violations of it, but are “ uncom- 
promising faithfulness ” and burning zeal ” — yet to miss that truth is 
inexcusable, for it was delivered from the first, and is repeated con- 
tinually, It was, as the Apostle tells us, at once the matter (“ this is 
the message”) and the purpose (“in order that ye may love one 
another ”) of the Christian revelation. 

In his usual manner of illustrating by opposites, St. John impresses 
the duty by showing the frightfulness of hatred, of which he selects 
Cain as an example, because it is the earliest and one of the worst. 
The word which he uses for the murder — (e<r<^a|6*/ “he butchered”) — 
perhaps refers to some Jewish legend as to the manner in which the 
murder had been accomplished. The instance was peculiarly apposite, 
because the murder was but the ripened fruit of a secret envy caused 
by God’s approval of good works in another. It was, therefore, well 
adapted to show the nature of the world’s hatred to the Church, and to 
illustrate the fact that hatred belongs to the world — that is, to the realm of 
Satan and of darkness — and should therefore be utterly excluded- from 
the Kingdom of Light and of Christ. Let not the Church be as 
Cain-like as the world. For hatred means death, and we have passed 
from death into life, as our love to the brethren shows.® On the 
other hand, if — though we call ourselves Christians — we still hate, 
we are still in death. For all hatred is potential murder • it is murder 
in the undeveloped germ ; and it is impossible to conceive a murderer as 
having in him that divine, that spiritual life which alone corresponds to 
St. Jolxn’s use of the word “eternal.” 

1 “ Bonn opera non praecodnnt juatitacandum sed sequuntur juatiflcatum ** (Ang.). 

» Comp. Seneca's “ Latro cs autoquam mquinos manum.'’ 

* Here again we have the double fact of a warning accompanied by tbe assertion that (ideally) 
it is quite needless. 
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Passing from the negative to the positive illustration he con- 
tinues : — 

“ Kerebj we have learnt to know what love is — because He, on our behalf, 
pledged His life ; and we ought to pledge our lives for the brethren. But whoever 
hath this world’s sustenance, and contemplates {decopf) his brother suffering want, 
and locks up from him his pity,^ how doth the love of God abide in him ? 
Let us not love with word nor yet with tongue,* but in deed and in truth ” ^ 
(iii. 16 — 18 ). 

Cain has famished the most awful warning against hatred. There 
can be but one example, which is the most emphatic exhortation to love 
— namely, He who loved even His enemies, and proved His love for 
them by TTia death. Cain slew his brother because he hated him 
for his goodness ; Christ died for sinners because He loved them in their 
iniquity. The phrase rendered in the English version, He laid down 
His life,” is found in St. John only, but it is one of which he is specially 
fond.'* He borrows it from the discourses of our Lord, and it is 
therefore coloured in all probability by Hebrew analogies. If the 
reference be to Isaiah liii. 10, it involves the conception of laying down 
life as a pledge, a stake, a compensation. We ought to do the same 
according to the measure of need. But how can any man do this who 
grudges, or coldly ignores, the simplest, most initial, most instinctive 
acts of kindness to his suffering brethren? — ^who, like the fastidious 
Priest and the icy-hearted Levite of the parable, can coldly stare at his 
brother’s need, and bolt against him the treasure-house of natural pity ? 
How can the man who thus shows that he has no love in him, love God 
who is all love ? Thus we see that with St. John, as with St. Paul, the 
loftiest principles lead to the humblest duties, and even as it takes 
the whole law of gravitation to mould a tear no less than to sha2)e 
a planet, so the element or obligation of kindness to the suffering is 
made to rest on the infinite basis that God is Love. The man who 
is capable of such unnatural hardness as St. John describes, is quite 
capable of the hypocrisy of profession. Like the vain talker in St. 
James (ii. 16), he will doubtless tell the sufferer how much he pities 
him ; he will say to him, with a fervour of compassion, “ Be wanned,” 
“ Be clothed,” but he has ten thousand cogent and ready excuses to 
show why he cannot personally render him any assistance. For such 
lip-charity, such mere pleasantly-emotional pity, such eloquent babble of 
hard-heartedness, wearing the cloak of compassion, he warns them, 
substitute the activity and reality of love. 

The recapitulation which follows is extremely difficult, and all the 
more so because the punctuation is uncertain, the construction unusual, 


1 <rrr\a.yxva racTwxmim, Prov. xii. 10 (tender mercies). 

* Sermono otiose, lingua eimulanto ^Bengel). 

* M17 fKOL av^p y\u)<r^ <Ltj 6tXoy aAXa koI <pyw Xiptrlv re (nreiJSot a/jL^<$rcpa (TUooguia) j 

•* Ye knot of ‘moutJi-frienda (Shaksp., Timoa 0/ Atkens). 

^ John X U, 15, 17, 18 j xiii. 87, 38 ; xv. 18. 
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the readings unsettled. I give the rendering which, on the whole, ap- 
proves itself to my mind, but I am far from certain that it is correct. 
Other versions and other interpretations are almost equally tenable, and 
I incline to the view that there is either some corruption in the text, 
or that some confusion may have arisen in the dictation of the Epistle. 
The difficulty in interpreting the vrordsof St. John is almost always the 
difficulty of fathoming the true depth of his phrases — the difficulty of 
understanding the full spiritual meaning of his words. His style is, for 
the most part, incomparable in its lucidity, and there must be some dis- 
turbing element which renders it impossible in the next two verses to be 
at all sure that we have ascertained what he meant, or even what he said. 

‘‘And hereby shall we recognise that we are of the truth, and we shall in Hia 
sight assure our hearts because if our heart condemn us, pDecause] God is greater 
than our heart, and recogniseth all things”^ (iii. 19, 20). 

“ Beloved, if our heart condemn us not we have confidence towards God ; and 
whatsoever we ask we receive from Him, hecanse we are keeping His com- 
mandments, and are doing the things which are acceptable before Him. And 
this is His commandment, that we should believe in the name of His Son, 
Jesus Christ, and love one another even as He gave us commandment. And he who 
keepeth His commandments abideth in Him, and he in him” (iii. 21 — 24a). 

Assuming that the reading which I have followed in the first two 
verses of this passage is correct, and the grammatical construction ad- 
missible, the meaning will be simple. It is that Brotherly Love is 
a proof that we belong to the kingdom of Eternal Heality, and that by 
this assurance we shall ever be able to still the misgivings of our hearts. 
For even if the individual heart of each one of us knoweth its own 
bitterness and condemns itself, still, since we are sincere, and have given 
proof of our sincerity by love to the brethren, we may fall back on the 
love and mercy of One who is greater, and therefore more tender, than 
our self-condemning hearts. He will “count the long Yes of life^’ 
against its one Ho, or its guilty moment. Because He recogniseth all 
things — because, knowing all things, He recognises that we do love 

TretVo^iev seeing to mean we shall still the questioninga of onr hearts j persuade them that 
the view which they take of our frailties is too despanring. Haupt's rendering, we shall 
soothe” only hes in the context, not in the word (comp. Acts adi. 20, ireCaavre^ BXdaroy ; E. V., 
“ having made Blastus their friend j ” (Gal. i. 10). 

2 I cannot at all accept the version of Haupt, or his explanation of this extremely difficult 
passage. He takes it to meau, “ In this love rests our consciousness that we are of the truth, 
and by it may wo soothe our hearts, in all cases in which (ort idv) our heart condemns us, for God 
is greater than our hearts and knoweth all things.*’ The difficulty lies partly in the repeated 
on. If the first on means “ because," the second must also meau “ because,” and this gives a 
very awkward clause, and makes no good sense. I therefore take the view of the old scholiast, 
who says ‘‘ the second on is superfluous " (rh Sevrepoy on Trop^Xicet). We find a similar instance 
of oTt repeated in Eph. ii. 11, 12, and in classic writers (Xen Andb. v. 16, § 19, “ They say that if 
not . . , that he will run a risk "). If it be thought an insuperable objection that in these 
instances on always means “ that " and not “ because," I can only suppose that the second ort 
is really a confusion duo to dictation. I take the consolatory, not the dark view of the passage. 
I think that St. John meant us to regard it as a subject of hope, not of despair, that God is 
greater than our hearts This certainly is most in accordance with John xxi. 17 — “ Lord, Thou 
knowost all things : Thou knowest that I love Thee.” It would be useless to repeat the 
tediously voluminous varieties of exposition which have been applied to the passage. [The 
Revised Version renders it, ** and shall assure our heart bofore Him, whereinsoever our heart 
condemn ns."] 
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— because, where sin abounded there grace much more abounded' 
— because, as Luther said, the conscience is but a waterdrop, whereas 
God is a deep sea of compassion — ^therefore He will look upon us 

“ With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for ns all.” 

But if our heart condemn us not of wilful failure in general 
obedience or in brotherly love — ^if we can, by God’s grace, say with 
St. Paul, I am not conscious of any wrong-doing ” — then, when faith 
has triumphed over a self-condemning despair — we have that confidence 
towards God of which St. John spoke at the beginning of this section 
(ii. 28), and are also sure that God will grant our prayers, both 
personal — that we may ever more and more do the thing that is right — 
and intercessory — ^that His love may be poured forth on our brethren 
also. And thus shall we fulfil the commandments to believe and 
to love. These two commandments form the summary of all God’s 
commandments : for the one is the inward spirit of obedience, the other 
its outward form. He who thus keeps God’s commandments, abides in 
God and God in him. 

The thoughts of the writer in these verses are evidently filled with 
the last discourses of the Lord, which he has just recorded in the 
Gospel, and which he may assume to be fresh in the minds of his 
readers. In these verses he dwells on the same topics — faith, love, 
prayer, union with God, the Holy Spirit. In this clause he concludes 
the section, which has been devoted to the proof that doing Bighteous- 
ness and Love of the brethren are the practical signs that we are sons 
of God. In the second clause of verse 24 — which would better have 
been placed at the head of the next chapter — he passes to two new 
thoughts, which form the basis of his proof that the source of our 
sonship is the reception of the Holy Spirit of God, and therefore that 
our confidence towards God ii 28 ; iii. 21 ; iv, 17, 18) may be 

absolute, even to the end. 


SECTION in. 

THE SOURCE OP SONSHIP. 

And hereby we recognise that He abidoth in us, from the Spirit which Ho 
gave us. Beloved, believe not every spirit, but test the spirits whether they are 
from God, because many false prophets have gone forth into the world. Horoby 
ye rocogniso the Spirit of God ; every spirit which confessoth Jesus as Christ corno 
in the Tlesh is from God, and every spirit which soveroth J oaua is not from God, 
and this is iho spirit of Antichrist of which ye have heard that it coinoth, and now 
is it in tho world already. Ye are from God, little children ; and ye have ovcrcom(5 
them because greater is Ho who is in you than ho who is in tho world. They are 
from the world ; for this cause they speak from the world, and tho world hcareth 
them. We axe from God; he who learns to know God heareth ua ; ho who is not 


1 John xxi, 17, (oJpie <rw iravra. oTSac, <r6 •ycyvuia'Kciv Sn <rr. 


» Eom. V. 20. 
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from God heareth not ns.^ From tMs we recognise tlie spirit of trntb. and the 
spirit of error” (hi. 24^ — iv. 6). 

The change of piirase from “abide in Him ” (ii 28) to “ He abideth 
in ns/’ and the introduction of the new thought involved in the 
mention of the Spirit, mark the beginning of a new clause. The 
subject of this clause is at once stated in the words “ we recognise that 
He abideth in us.” We are passing from the tests of sonship to the 
somrce of sonship. Following the same method of division which we 
have already found in the previous sections of the Epistle, the Apostle 
treats of this subject first in relation to God in Christ (iv. 1 — 6), and 
then in relation to our brother-man (7 — 12). He who rightly confesses 
God in Christ, and who proves the sincerity of that faith by love to the 
brethren, does so by the sole aid of the Holy Spirit of God, and it is 
thus proved that he is born of God. 

This possession of the Holy Spirit, this abiding of God in us, is first 
illustrated by its opposite. The denial of Christ is a sign that we are 
under the sway of spirits which are not from God, even the spirits 
of false prophecy and of Antichrist. The characteristic of the men 
whom these spirits deceive is to deny the Lord that bought them,^ and 
to apostatise from the worship of Christ to the worship of the Beast.® 
That such spirits were at work even thus early we have already seen in 
the warnings of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. Jude. And the peril 
which they caused was enhanced by this ; they were at work in the 
bosom of the Church itself. When St. John says that they have gone 
forth into the world, he does not mean that they are severed from 
the Church, for if this had been the case there would have been no 
need to test them, or to be on guard against them, since, as regards the 
Christian community, they would liave stood self-condemned. But 
while still nominally belonging to the visible Church, the nature of 
their teaching stamped them as belonging really to the world. Every 
Christian, therefore, had need to “ test the spiiits ; ” he was required to 
exercise that grace of “ the discernment of spirits ” to which St. Paul 
had called the attention of his Corinthian converts.'^ In Corinth the 
terrible abuses of glossolaly had led to outbreaks which entirely ruined 
and degraded the order of worship. "Amid the hubbub of fanatical 
utterances voices had even been heard to exclaim “ Anathema is J esus.” 
Those hideous blasphemies, due to secret hatred and heresy, had 
sheltered themselves under the plea of uncontrollable spiritual impulse, 
and St. Paul had laid down as distinctly as St. John, and almost in the 
same terms, that the confession of J esus as Lord could only come from 
the workings of the Holy Spirit of God, and that any one who spoke 
against Jesus, however proud his claims, could not be speaking by tho 
Spirit of God. It is interesting to find the two Apostles so exactly 

' Eor tliis have I been bom, and for this liavo I come into the world, that I should testify 
to Iho Truth. Every one who is of the Truth heareth my voice (John xviii. 37) 

* 2 Pet. h. 2. » Eev. adii. 8. ■*’1 Cor. xii. 10. 
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in accord witK one another. It is even difficult to imagine that 
St. John could have written this passage without having in mind what 
St. Paul had said to the Corinthians.^ But even if not, we have another 
proof how absurd is the theory which places the two Apostles in deadly 
antagonism, whereas again and again there is a close resemblance 
between them, not only in the expressions which they use, but also 
in the entire systems which they maintain. 

Here, then, was to be the test which each Christian could apply. 
Every spirit was of God who confessed “ Jesus Christ come m the jleshr 
There were even in those early days professing Chiistians who said that 
Jesus was indeed the Christ, but that the Christ had not come in the 
flesh. They maintained that during the public ministry of Jesus, the 
spirit of the Divine Christ had been with Him, but only till the 
crucifixion ; so that the Incarnation of the Divine in the human nature 
was nothing but a semblance. These were the forerunners of the sect 
of Docetists. There were others, again, who regarded the life of J esus 
as homogeneous throughout, but denied that he was the Christ in any 
other sense than that He was the Jewish Messiah ; denied that He was 
Christ in the sense of being the Son of God. These were the early 
Ebionites. Against them both St. John had erected his eternal barrier 
of sacred testimony when he wrote “The Word became flesh/’ a 
testimony which he here repeats, and which he expresses no less 
plainly in verse 14, when he says, “We have seen and do testify that 
the Father has sent His Son as Saviour of the World.” Every spirit 
was from God which, speaking in the mouths of Christian prophets, 
confessed that Jesus who was a man was also the Incarnate Son of 
God. 

The next verse (3) begins in the Aiithorised Version, “And every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of God.” The first correction which must be made to bring back 
this verse to the true reading is to omit the words “ Christ is come in 
the JieshJ Hot only are they omitted by the Sinaitic, Alexandrian, and 
Vatican MSS., and absent from the Vulgate, Coj)tic, and AEthiopic 
versions, but also it is more accordant with St. John’s manner to vary 
the form of his antithetic clauses. The meaning, however, remains the 
same, for by “ confessing Jesus ” nothing can be meant but confessing 
that He is the Incarnate Son of God. But in my version I have 
ventured to follow the other reading, “ Every spirit which severs 
J Fsus ((5 It is a reading of deep interest, and one which, if it bo 

genuine, proves very decidedly the working of those Gnostic specula- 
tions — at least in their germs — which is also presupposed in the later 
Epistles of St. Paul. The authenticity of those Epistles has often been 
denied, on the ground that they are devoted to the refutation of 
heresies which, it is asserted, had no existence till at least the second 


1 1 Cor. xii. 8. 
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century. I have already endeavoured to show that there is no weight 
in this argument;^ but if the reading “which severs Jesus’’ be indeed 
the original one, it furnishes the clearest indication of the direction 
taken from the first by Gnostic error.^ The Docetse and Ebionites had 
already begun to “sever Jesus” — to say that He was a man to whom 
for a time only the Spirit of God had been united, or that He was a 
man only and not the Son of God at all. 

It need, however, be hardly said that the interesting character of a 
reading furnishes no ground for accepting it. But we are under no 
temptation to introduce it on dogmatic grounds, seeing that even 
without it we have sufficient indication of the existence of these sects. 

At first sight it might seem to be fatal to the reading that it is not 
found in any existing manuscript. This fact must perhaps suffice to 
exclude it from any accepted text of the Greek Testament, yet this 
seems to me to be exactly one of those cases in which the reading of 
the existing MSS. is outweighed by other authorities and other conside- 
rations.® In the first place, the reading is found in the Yulgate. Then, 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, tells us that Hestorius “was 
ignorant that in the ancient manuscripts of the Catholic Epistle of John 
it had heen written that, ‘Every spirit which severs Jesus is not from 
God.’ He adds, that those who wished to sever the Divinity of 
Jesus from His Humanity, “ took away this sense (Ta-trrju r^v ^idvoiav Sk 
rSiv Tra\alay auTiypdcpcay irepi^Txav) from the ancient manuscripts.” How 
Dusterdieck and others can here maintain that Socrates does not mean 
to assert that the reading “ severs Jesus” was actually found in these 
old manuscripts is more than I can understand. There is no other 
reason for mentioning the manuscripts at all. Socrates clearly means to 
charge the Hestorians with the falsification of the text. Irenseus also, 
in denying all claims of Christian orthodoxy to those who, under pre- 
tence of gnosis, drew distinctions between Jesus and Christ, between 
the Only Begotten and the Saviour, refers to this passage and quotes it, 
“ Et omnis spiritus QUI solvit Jesum non est ex Deo.”® Origen, again, 
on Matt. XXV. 14, quotes the verse in the same way, and adds, “we 
thus reserve for each substance its own proper attributes.”® Again, 
Tertullian, in referring to the first, second, and third verses of this 
chapter, sums them up in the words “ J oannes Apostolus .... 
antichristos dicit processisse in mundum (verse 1) . . . . negantes 

Christum in came venisse (verso 2), et solventes Jesum” (verse 
Once more, St. Augustine has the expression, “ He severs Jesm, and denies 

1 See my XAfa of St, Paul, ii. 620, » See supra, p. 501. 

8 To express the same thing technically, the diplomatic is outweighed by the paradiplomaiio 
evidence. 

* •f)yvoy) 0 ‘(v on iv rf) Ka9o\tKjj 'l<o<xuvov eycypamo iv rovs iroAatots oj^fypdcjbotv on irav rruevpa 
6 Xvet rov 'Ipcrouv ic.T.X. (Socratos, H. E, "vii. 32). 

5 Iren. c. Haer. iii. 8. 

« “Hacc autem dicontes non solvimcs suscepti corpons hominem, cum sit scriptum 
npud Joannem, ‘ Omnis Spiritiis qui solvit Jesum non ost ex Uco,' sed unicuiquo sub- 
stantiae propnetatem servamua " (Origou, Z.c.). 

7 Tert. adv. Maro. v, 16. and adv. Psych., ** QUod fpswfn Chnstum solmntJ* 
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that He has come in the flesh.” Against these testimonies — unmistak- 
able as they are — it is usual to urge the supposed silence of Polycarp, 
who in his letter to the Philippians, says, but every one who does not 
confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is Antichrist. Clearly, 
however, this may be a general reference to the second verse, and 
furnishes no proof that the reading ‘‘ severs ” may not have occurred in 
this third verse even in Polycarp’s time. That he should not quote it is 
sufliciently accounted for by its difficulty. There is a compression in it 
which requires explanation. It involved a profound and prescient 
allusion to heresies which as yet were vague and undeveloped. It 
needed for its full understanding the light which was to be thrown upon 
it by subsequent history, when heresy after heresy was occupied in 
severing the One Person, or isolating one or other of the Two 
Natures- When we consider the proofs that the reading did really 
exist in early texts ; that there was every temptation to add explanatory 
glosses to explain its difficulty ; that it was easy for such an explanatory 
gloss as does not confess ” to creep in from the previous text ; that the 
explanatory gloss Christ come in the flesh ” has actually so crept in ; 
that the later addition is easily accounted for by the need of explaining 
the words “who does not confess Jesus,” words which by themselves 
gave no adequate meaning ; that, lastly, it is St. J ohn’s almost invariable 
manner — a manner founded on the laws of the Hebrew parallelism in 
which he had been trained — to introduce into the second clause of his 
antitheses some weighty additional element of thought ; — when we 
remember, lastly, what force there is in this old reading — what a flash 
of insight it involves — then we may be reasonably confident that it 
represents what St. John really wrote. Nothing but its difficulty led to 
its early obliteration from the common texts. We have, then, this 
result : — that the disintegration of the divine and the human in the 
nature of Jesus was the distinguishing characteristic of the spirit of 
Antichrist. It is, he adds, the spirit which speaks out of worldly 
inspiration, and meets with worldly approval ; but they who are of God 
have prevailed over the Antichrists by holding fast — unshaken, un- 
seduced, unterrified — their good confession. 

The power to make this good confession comes from the Spirit of 
God ; and so also does the power to love our brethren. 

“ Beloved, let us love one another. For love is from God, and every one that 
loveth hath been horn of God, and recogniseth God. He that lovoth not never 
recognised God, because God is Zove.^ Herein was the love of God manifested in 
us, that God hath sent His Son, His only begotten, into the world, that wo may 
live hy Him. Heroin is love, not that wo loved God, hut that Ho loved us, and 
sent His Son as a propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if thus God loved us, wo also 
ought to love one another. God no one has ever seen. If we lovo one another God 
ahideth in us, and His love has been perfected in us” (iv. 7 — 12). 

» Soo Ang. de TrinitaU, ix. 2. God is Lovo,” a sentence which is the summary atid 
most simple expression of what the Scripture— the whole Scripture — teaches us through- 
out " (Hofmann). 
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In the deep language of St. John, the recognition of God — the 
learning to know Him (yiyvda-Kcip ) — is a much greater attainment than 
merely knowing about Him, and having heard of Him. “ The know- 
ledge of the Divine involves a spiritual likeness to the Divine, and 
rests upon a possession of the Divine.” And this possession of the 
Divine emanates in love ; love must of necessity radiate from its central 
light. The hatred which wells from a fountain of inward darkness 
proves at once that the knowledge and love of God does not exist in the 
heart of him who hates. His hatred is the more, not the less, guilty if 
it tries to hide itself under a cloak of religiousness. For God is Love. 
If Light he His metaphysical essence, Love is His ethical nature. The 
unfathomable and inconceivable fulness of life which is named Light is, 
from eternity to eternity, existent only under the form of Love. If, 
then, God is Love, everything which He does must have love for its 
sole aim, and must, therefore, be a communication of Himself. Every 
one who knows Him is bom of Him, for “ Him truly to know is life 
eternal ; ” and every one who is bom of Him is a child of Light, and 
reflects His Light in the form of love. For He has sent His Son into 
the world to give us life j and this life manifests itself in us as love, 
which is thus of its very nature Divine. The love we are enabled to 
show is not earthly, not human, not animal — it is Divine. It is an 
effluence of the Love of God poured into our hearts, and streaming 
forth from them upon others. St. John is not here speaking of the 
mere slightly expanded egotism of family afiections, or personal likings ; 
he is speaking of Christian love, of the love of man as man. That love 
is a flame from the Divine flame. Christ rendered it possible when He 
died as a propitiation for us ; it becomes actual when He is Christ in 
us. When we possess the Light it will certainly shine before men. Ho 
one has ever seen God ; our fellowship with Him is not visible. But it 
is much nearer, for it is spiritual. He is not only with us, He is in us ; 
and, therefore. His Love, in all its perfection, dwells within us, proving 
its existence by continuous love to all our brethren, whether in the 
Church or in the world. 


Then follows the summary of the last two sections - 

“ Hereby we recognise that we abide in Him, and He in ns, because He hath 
given to us of His Spirit. And we have beheld, and bear witness that the Father 
hath sent the Son as a Saviour of the world. He who has confessed that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God abideth in him, and he in God. And we have learnt to know 
and have believed the love which God hath in us. God is Love, and he who 
abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him ” (iv. 13 — 16). 

These verses state the conclusion to which the Apostle has led us — 
namely, that neither confession of Christ nor love to the brethren are 
possible without the aid of the Holy Spirit of God. If, then, we have 
ao confessed Christ, and if we love the brethren, we have received the 
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Spirit of God, and, therefore, have fellowship with God and are His 
sons We abide in Him, and He in us. It only remains to show that 
this gives us the confidence of which he had spoken in ii. 28, 

at the very beginning of the entire section 

“By this (i e. hy all that I have now urged^), “love hath heen perfected with 
Tis,^ in order that we may have confidence in the day of judgment, because as Ho 
(Christ) IS, we also are m this world. There is no fear m love, but perfect love 
casteth out fear, because fear hath punishment, but he that feareth hath not been 
perfected in love” ^ (iv. 17, 18). 

The best comment on the first of these verses will be found in the 
discourses of our Lord in John xvii. 14 — 26. If we have the fellowship 
with God of which he has spoken, then, though the Church is still in 
the world, we have become like Christ, and may answer with boldness 
on the Judgment Lay. For, just as we are condemned already if, by 
not believing, we have rejected the Light for the darkness — so, if we 
have beheved, we anticipate the sentence of acquittal. Fear is insepar- 
able from the self-condemnation which results from being separated 
from God 3 it is an anticipated punishment ; it cannot co-exist with love ; 
where it exists, there the love is not real love, for it is still imperfect 
and impure. 


Thus, then, St John has completed one great part of his announced 
design He has written in order that Christians may have fellowship 
with God, and fellowship with one another, and that so their joy may 
be full It will and must be full if they have perfect confidence ; if, 
bemg at one with God — they in Him, and He in them — they look 
forward with perfect confidence even to that hour when they shall stand 
at the judgment-seat of God. Here he might have closed this part of 
his subject ; but in one last retrospect (iv. 19; v. 5) he shows that, 
though hitherto he has treated of our relation to God and our relation 
to our brethren in separate sections, the two relations are, in reality, 
indissolubly one. And for this purpose he gathers together all the 
leading conceptions on which he has heen dwelling — namely, believing 
on Christ” (v. 5 ) as the principle (positively) of “ keeping God’s com- 
mandments (v. 2), and (negatively) of “ conquering the world ” (v. 4, 5), 
and shows that they find their unity in loving our brother.” From 
love (iv. 19 — 21), and from faith (v. 1 — 5), spring alike our duty to 
God our Father, and our duty to our brother man. 

1 < 1 / TovTO), as an li. 6, refers to wUat precedes, as in John iv, 37, xvi. 30 

* “With us” — i.e., m tlie midst of tno Cburch ** God inagrmiied His mercy with hot (/x«i 
avrrjv) ”»(Luke i 58) 

* “Wo roooivod not tbe spirit of slavery again to foai, but yo rocoivod tho spirit of adop- 
tion ” (Rom. van. 15) There is, of course, a righteous foai (Ps. xix ), hut it has lu it no alaim 
or terror Tho highest state or all is to be -without fear, and -with lovo , the lowest to bo “ with 
fear, but without Jove," or, without cither fear or love (see Bengel, ad loo). “Timor est 
custos ot paedagogus legis, donee voruat coritas " (Aug.). 
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** Let us love, because He first loved us. If any one say I love God, and hate his 
brother, he is a liar ; for any one who loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
in what way can he love God whom he hath not seen ? And this command we have 
from Him, that he who loveth God love also his brother ” (iv. 19 — 21). 

“ Every one who believeth that Jesus is the Christ, ^ has been bom of God, and 
every one who loveth Him that begat loveth also Him who hath been begotten of 
Him. Hereby we recognise that we love the children of God, when we love God 
and do His commandments. For this is the love of God, that we keep His com- 
mandments. And His commandments are not heavy,^ bec-ause ever3i;hing that has 
been born of God conquers the world. And this is the victory which conquered the 
world— our faith.® Who is he who conquereth the world, except he who believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ? ” (v. 1 — 6). 

In the ‘first of these two sections he exhorts to universal love, and 
shows that; since God is Invisible, there are no possible means by which 
we can manifest our love to Him except by love to man, in whom God 
is made visible for us. If we neglect these means, our self-asserted love 
to God, since it fails to meet the test of action, can be nothing but a 
lie. For though God is Unseen, yet His Presence is represented to 
us by man ] and again, though God is Unseen, He has revealed to us 
His will. And the will which He has revealed, the obedience which 
He requires, is, that we love one another. Hot to do so is to violate 
His commandment, and to insult His image j and He who acts thus 
cannot love Him.'^ 

In the second clause his summary consists in telling us that faith in 
Jesus as the Christ is a proof of our sonship, and therefore, can only 
issue in love to all God’s other children. If we are loving God, and 
obeying Him, we cannot fail to recognise in this very love and obedience 
that they are being manifested by the spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
It is faith which won the victory over the world ; and faith is manifested 
in love. Thus all the elements of thought are gathered into one. Son- 
ship, Faith, Obedience, conquest of the world are all essentially blended 
into an organic unity ; and Love is at once the result of their existence 
and the proof that they exist. 

SECTION IV. 

ASSUBANCE, 

At this point, then, the Apostle concludes that great main section 
of his Epistle, which consisted in setting forth the Word as the W'ord 

1 “In this part of his treatment," says Bengel, “the Apostle skilfxxlly so arranges his 
mention of Love, that Faith may be observed at the close, as the prow and stem of the wbolo 
treatment.” 

* “ My yoke is easy, and my burden light ” (Matt. xi. 36). “Da quod iubes, et jube quod 
vis ” (Aug.). " His comniaudments are not grievous, because love makes them light ; they ore 

not grievous because Christ gives strength to bear them. Wmgs are no weight to the bird 
which they lift up in the air until it is lost in the sky above us, and we see it no more, and 
heax only its note of thanks. God’s commands are no weight to the soul, which, through 
His Spirit, He upbears to Himself, ; nay, rather the soul through them the more soars aloft, 
and loses ibself in the Son of God" (Pusey). 

» Because by faith in Cbn.st we become one with Him, and share in His conquest over the 
world. “ Be of good cbecr, I have overcome the world " (John xvi. 23). 

•* John xiv. 15, " If ye love me, keep my commandments j ” xni. 34, “ A new oommaudmont 
r give you, that ye love one another." 
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of Life, in order that we may have fellowship with one another, and 
with the Father and the Son, and that our joy may be full. But this 
resulted from the historic revelation of which the Apostles were 
appointed witnesses. Life springs from the Word; but the Church 
could only be taught respecting that Word — the Logos who became 
flesh — by the testimony of the Apostles to His life on earth. Of that 
testimony in general his readers were well aware. It only remained to 
say something as to its cogency and its results. This he does in v. 6 — 9 
and 10 — 12. 

The witnesses are these : — 

“Tliisis He who came by means of water and blood, Jesus Christ;^ not by 
the water only, but by the water and the blood. And the Spirit is that which 
witnesseth because the Spirit is the truth. Because there are three who bear 
witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood, and the three tend to the one 
thing (viz.y the possession of Eternal Life in Jesus Christ ) ” “ (v. 6 — 8). 

I have, of course, omitted the words on earth ” and the verse 
about the three heavenly witnesses.® The spuriousness of that verse is 
as absolutely demonstrable as any critical conclusion can be. It 
is omitted in all Greek manuscripts before the sixteenth century ; 
it was unknown to any one of the Greek Fathers before the thii-teenth 
century ; it is not found (except by later interpolation) in a single 
ancient version ; it does not occur in any one of some fifty lectionaries 
which contain the rest of the passage ; in the East it was never 
once used in the Arian controversy. The only traces of it are in 
some of the Latin Fathers, and even then in a manner which 
seems to show that, though the verse may have been a marginal 
annotation, it did not occur in the actual text.^ Had it ever been 
in the original, its disappearance is simply inconceivable, for it contains 
a clearer statement of the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity than 
any other in the whole Bible. This, perhaps, is the reason why it 


1 This (see infra, p. 565) can only refer primarily to historic facts in the life of Christ. 
“He came by Water— which is our laver (A.ovTpoi/)— and by Blood- which is our ransom 

(XvTpOI/).” 

* Comp. John xvu. 23. “I in them, and Thou in me,” Iva wcri TcTeAeiwp-eVot ety (consum- 
mated into one) ; “ brought to a final unity, in which they attain their completeness '' 
(Wcstcott); see xi. 52, But the meaning hero is not so certain. I have supposed the words 
eicrtv <15 eV to mean, “ are for ” — i,e., make for “one thing," viz., the truth m question, “in 
unum conseniiunV* But the “ one thing " maybe “that Jesus is the Christ.” Wordsworth 
renders it, “are joined into one substance," which suits John xvii. 23, but hardly this passage. 
Reuss’s “ Ces trots sont d’accoid,” is a mere untenable paraphrase. 

* They were first translated in the Ziinch Bible, 1529, and in Luther’s edition of 1534. First 
they were printed m smaller type, or in brackets, but after 1596 without any distinction. In. 
Greek they were first printed in the Complutensian edition of 1514, and the Srd edition oi'' 
Erarmua. In his editions of 1516 and 1518 he omitted them, but having pledged himself to in- 
trodaco them if found in a single Greek manuscript, he did so, though believing the MS. to bo 
corrupt — “ Ne cm sit ansa calumiuaudi." On their appearance in a lectionary m 1549, Borgen- 
hagon said, “Obsecro chalcographos et eruditos viros ut illam additionom omittant et 
rostituant Graeca suae priori mtogritati et puritati propter voritatom." 

^ The first distinct quotation of the words is by Vignius Thapsonsis, at the end of tho filth 
century. “ If the fourth century knew that text, let it come in, in God’s name: but if that 
age did not know it, then Arianism in its height was beat down without the aid o( that verse ; 
and let the fact prove as it will, the docLnno is unshaken" (Bentley). It is not impossible tbab 
some transenbora may have taken them from St. Cyprian, and written them as a gloss on f '' 
margin of his MS. (Wordsworth refers to Valcknaez*, do Olossis in N. T.) 
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has been so vigorously defended. But not to dwell on the gross 
immorality of defending a passage manifestly spurious because of 
its doctrinal usefulness, the passage is not in the least needed as a proof 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, which, even without it, is in this 
very paragraph distinctly indicated (vss. 6, 9). The demonstrable 
spuriousness of the verse renders it, then, unnecessary to show that it 
breaks and disfigures the reasoning of the passage, because it belongs to 
a totally different order of ideas. There can be little doubt that it will 
disappear, as it ought to disappear, from the text of any revised version 
of the English Bible. ^ 

But, omitting the spurious words, what does the passage mean? It 
has a very deep and true meaning, for which, if Benan had sought more 
patiently and more reverently, he would not have called it an “ Elcha- 
saite fantasticality.”^ 

He says that Jesus Christ came by means of water and blood, and 
that the water and the blood are, with the Spirit, three witnesses, which 
give one converging testimony. As to what they testify, he himself, 
tells us — it is, that Gk)d gave us Eternal Life, and that this life is 
in His Son. And such being the high truth to which they bear witness, 
it is most important for us to understand in what way their testimony 
is valid — nay, in what sense it can be called a testimony at alL In what . 
sense, then, did Jesus, as Christ — that is, Jesus as Son of God — come by. 
water and blood? And how do this water and blood constitute two 
separate witnesses? 

It would be simply impossible for any one to answer this question 
who had not the Gospel before him. The notion of “ Witness ” is one 
that plays a very prominent part in the writings of St. John. To him 
Christianity is emphatically “the Truth” — i.e.y the eternal, all-com- 
prehensive Reality, which must pervade alike the thoughts and the 
actions of men.^ But the Truth, so far as it rests on outward facts, 
must be brought home to meffs hearts by “witness.” This, of course, 
was necessary from the first ; but it was more than ever necessary in the 
days when but few could bear the testimony first-hand, and when many 
had begun to cavil and to doubt. 

Now, in the Gospel, St. John has adduced and elabor^ited a sevenfold 
witness;^ 1, that of the Father (v. 31 — 37 ; viii. 18); 2, that of Christ 
Himself (viii. 14 ; xviii. 37) ; 3, that of His works (v. 36 ; x. 25) ; 4, 
that of Scripture (L 45; v. 39, 40, 45); 5, that of John the Baptist 
(i. 7 ; V. 33); 6, that of the Disciples (xv. 27 ; xix. 35 ; xxi. 24) ; and,. 
7, that of the Spirit (xv. 26; xvi. 14). These seven include every 
possible form of witness. The first two are inwards and Divine ; the 
next two are outward and historical ; the fifth and sixtli are personal 


» Thi.s anticipation was written before the Revi'-ed Version was published In June, 1881 . 
® In Contemporary Review, Sept., 1S77. 

" John i. 14, 17 ; viii. 32, 40 ; xiv. 17 ; xv. 26 ; xvl. 13 ; xvii. 11 , 17 ; xviii. 37 . 

* See \Ve; 0 too^t's /ohn^ pp. xlv — xlvk. 
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and experiential, depending on the capacity and truthfulness of 
righteous men ; the last is continuous and irrefragable. 

Again, in this Epistle, though St. John alludes to the witness 
of God (v. 9), and of ^Christ (v, 6), and to the witness of the Apostles 
(i. 2 ; iv. 14), and to the witness of the Spirit (v. 6), he does not allude 
to the four other forms of witness, though he adds to them the witness 
of absolute inward assurance (y. 10) to which they give rise. And 
he lays sj> 3 cial stress on the water and blood as the two separate and 
powerful testimonies of the Christ to His own Divinity. How, in what 
way did He manifest Himself to be the Divine Saviour by water and 
by blood*? 

Clearly not by the Baptism of John, where the water played a most 
subordinate part, seeing that it was not by the water, but by the Spirit 
descending as a dove, that He was consecrated to His work. 

Hor, again, by the Sacrament of Baptism, because in no conceivable 
sense of the words could it be said that “ Christ came ” by means 
of Christian baptism; nor is the institution of Baptism mentioned, 
though the symbolic significance of water — which, in that Sacrament, 
reaches its highest point — is indeed alluded to. Water, in the Gospel, 
is the symbol of new and saving life,^ as it also is in Isa. xh. 3. More 
generally and simply, it is the symbol of purification. When our Lord 
speaks of “being born of water, and of the Spirit,” the two things 
symbolised are seen in their unity — the water is the sacramental instru- 
ment of spiritual regeneration into a holy life. 

Yet, since even thus the expression that Christ came “ by the medium 
of water ” would be strange, and by no means easy of interpretation, we 
must wait to see what light may be thrown upon it by the following 
expression, that Christ also came “ by means of blood.” 

Here, again, it is obvious that the primary allusion cannot be to the 
Lord’s Supper. The word “came” has, in St. John, a special and 
emphatic meaning. It implies the manifestation of Christ as the ^ 
Bedeemer, It cannot, then, be said, on any ordinary principle of inter- 
pretation, that Christ “ came ” by instituting the Lord's Supper. And 
that St. John, at least, would not have used a term so vague is clear, 
because there would be no explanation of it in the Gospel. There 
he has not so much as mentioned the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
though — in a manner which we have already seen to be characteristic of 
him — ^he has indicated its deepest meaning. Further than this, in all 
direct allusions to the Lord’s Supper, the wine is never sevei'od from the 
bread, the blood from the flesh. Indeed, for the interpretation of what 
St. John means by “blood,” we need go no further than this Epistle,^ 

1 Jolm iii. 5 : iy. 10 ; vii. 38. 

* JoUn vi. Tiiis discourso, interpreted by the known rules of Hebrew syinbolism, is a most 
important protection against the superstitions with which Uteralisin, and inatorialisin, and 
occlosiasticism, have surrounded the subject of the Lord's Supper. It shows, as plainly as 
Janguago can show, that by “eating Ilia ile^h, and drinking His blood," our Lord meant tlit) 
living aiipropriation of Himself by Faith. 
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where he mentions the blood of Christ as that which cleanses us 
from all sin.^ 

So far, then, we have seen that by “ water ” and “ blood ” St. John 
means the symbols respectively of purification and of redemption — of 
regeneration and of atonement;^ and so far it may also be truly said 
that there may be an indirect and secondary allusion to the Sacraments, 
just as there is in the third and sixth chapters of the Gospel, because in 
the Sacraments the symbolism of the water and the blood finds its 
culminating application. 

But even yet we have not seen how it can be said that Christ 
came by means of water and blood,*' as the means through which, and 
“ in the water and the blood ” as the element in which He came. And 
it is no small corroboration of the suggestion that the Epistle was 
meant to accompany the Gospel as a kind of practical commentary upon 
it, that it would be impossible to find any simple or adequate explana- 
tion unless we had the Gospel in our hands. We find it there in a fact 
recorded by St. John alone, but placed by him in such marked 
prominence, and corroborated by such solencm testimony, that the 
allusion in this passage to the fact so emphasized cannot be mistaken. 
For in these two passages alone, of all Scripture, are blood and water 
placed together, and, as if to show yet farther the connexion between 
them, they are in both places prominently associated with the notion of 
witness. The fact is, that the soldier, coming to break the legs of 
the crucified, in order that their bodies might be removed before the 
sabbath, finding that Christ was dead, did not break His legs, “ but one 
of the soldiers, with a lancehead, gashed His side, and forthwith came 
THEREOUT BLOOD AND WATER.”® hTow if this were simply a physical 
fact, arising from the death of Jesus by rupture of the heart, and 
the natural separation of the blood into placenta and serum, both of 
which flowed forth when the pericardium was pierced,'^ even then 
(tliough in this case there can only have been, at most, a drop or two 
of water, visible, perhaps, to St. John® only, as he stood close by the 
cross), the symbols would not lose their divine significance. This 
circumstance in the death of Christ — which, if natural, is still to the 
last degree abnormal and unusual — would, even in that case, most 
powerfully suggest the symbolism which St. John attaches to it. It 
would have suggested to St. John the thought that Christ came — that 
is, manifested Himself as the Divine Hedeemer — by virtue of the 
regenerating and atoning power of which the water and the blood 
were symbolic.® But it is doubtful whether the alleged fact ever 
naturally occurs ; nor is it probable that St. J ohn had enough scientific 
knowledge to be aware that if it occurs it must be a sign of death ; nor 

7. * ii 2 ; iv. 10. * John xix. 34. 

♦ Soo Di*. Stroud, The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and my Life of Christ, ii. 434. In 
my view of this passage I entirely follow Hanpt. 

® It is natural to suppose that, after conducting the Virgin to his home, St. John returned, 
e “ Why water? why blood P Water to cleanse, blood to redeem Ambr. (De Sacr. v. 1). 
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is it his object to show that the death was real, since at that early 
period — and, indeed, till long afterwards — the reality of the death was 
never for a moment questioned.^ In the Gospel, as here, the fact 
is appealed to ‘‘ that we may believe ; ” it is adduced as a witness that 
J esus is the Son of God. Consequently, thei’e as well as here, we must 
suppose that in St. John^s view there was something supernatural 
in the circumstance ; and that there was an obvious mystery — that is, 
the obvious revelation of a truth previously unknown — in that whicli 
it signified. The water and the blood are witnesses, because, in the 
culminating incident of Christ’s redemptive work, their flowing from 
His side set the seal to His manifestation as a Saviour, and because 
they are the symbols of a living continuance of that work in the 
world. The Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood, are three witnesses ; 
but it is more especially and emphatically the Spirit that beareth 
witness, because it is through the Spirit that the witness of the 
Water and the Blood — that is, of Christ’s regenerative and atoning 
power — is brought home to the human heart. Thus “the trinity 
of witnesses furnish one testimony.” Their threefold testimony is, 
as he proceeds to tell us, the testimony of God^ — 

^ “ If we accept the witness of men, the witness of G-od is greater : for this is the 
witness of God, because^ He hath witnessed concerning His Son. He who 
believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in Himself : any one who believeth 
not on God hath made Him a liar, because he hath not believed in the witness 
which God had witnessed about His Son. And this is the witness that God gave 
to us Eternal Life, and this life is in His Son. He who hath the Son hath the life • 
any one who hath not the Son of God hath not the life” (vs. 9—12). ^ 

In these verses tlie witness is further analysed. It is not mere 
human witness. It is human in so far as the facts alluded to are 
established by Apostolic testimony; but it is infinitely more. It is 
diviue testimony, and it is divine testimony echoed and confirmed 
by inward witness. If it be objected that the Purification, and the 
Kedemption, and the quickening Spirit, are only in any case witnesses 
to the believer — that they are subjective, not objective, the answer is 
twofold. First, that Sfc. John is writing to believers, and thinking 
of believers only ; and, secondly, that both the perfected witness of God 
(Ate/ia^Ti5p77K6)— perfected in the death of Christ and the results which 
sprang therefrom ; and the continuous witness of the Spirit — con- 
tinuous in every conversion and every sacrament — are indeed primarily 
witnesses to believers, but, through believers, they are witnesses to all 
the world. Believers alone possessed Eternal Life, and it was their 
unanimous witness that they had received it solely through Jesus Christ 


the view which I took ot this 


on rni^kt itiean “that.” For tlieae 
...... V,. ,,v . V « hukjic luwjroa mzo uuu caaior tjv. But tlio moauiuif is. “ wft 

and(2)l>ecau^ He law borne witness 
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the Son of God. The echo of the divine witnesses in the lives of 
Christians reverberated the divine testimony in thousand of echoes 
through all the world. The “ N^os soli innocentes of TertuUian,^ — We 
alone, amid the deep and gross and universal corruption of a Pagan world, 
live innocent and holy lives — was the one argument which the heathen 
found it most impossible to resist or overthrow. It was the threefold 
witness of the Spirit, the Water, and the Blood, multiplied in the life 
of every Christian, and it became ultimately strong enough for the 
regeneration of the world. Thus was it that the Word manifested 
Himself to be that which St. John called Him — “ the Word of Eternal 
Life.” 


SECTION Y. 


CONCLUSION. 


The remaining verses of the Epistle have an interest more special. 
St. John has developed his main thesis; he has spoken of the witness 
by which the truths on which it rested were established. The rest 
is mainly recapitulatory. It touches again on faith in Christ, on 
Eternal Life, and on Confidence : and it applies that confidence to 
the special topic of trust in the efficacy of prayer (vs. 13 — 17). Then, 
with three repetitions of the words “ we know,” he once more alludes to 
Sonship and Innocence, and severance from the world, and union with 
God and with Christ, and Eternal Life. And he concludes with a most 
weighty and pregnant rajunction. But so rich was the mind of the 
Evangelist that, as we shall see, he cannot even recapitulate without 
the introduction of new and most important thoughts. 

These things have I written to you that ye may know that ye have Eternal 
Life — to you who believe on the name of the Son of God. 

“And this is the confidence which we have towards Him, that, if we ask any- 
thing according to His will, He heareth us. And if we know that He heareth us, 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions which we have asked from 
Him. If any man see his brother sinning a sin which is not unto death, he shall 
ask and shall give him life ^ — to those who are sinning a sin not unto death. There 
is a sin unto death. For that I do not say that he should make request. All un- 
righteousness is sin, and there is a sin not unto death” (vs. 13 — 17). 

The first verse of this passage sums up once more the aim of the 
Epistle — to give assurance to all true believers that they have eternal 
life. Such a belief makes us bold towards God in filial confidence,® 
and like beloved sons we can ask for what we need from our Heavenly 
Father. But if our minds are filled, if our lives are actuated by 
Brotherly love, — if our fellowship with God be of necessity fellowship 


1 Tort. Apol. 45. 

Ho, tlio petitioner, shall give life to his brother. Si. James exactly in the same sense says 
that ho who convorl-s a brother, “ shall save a soul from death” (James v. 20). Nor docs this 
m the least contradict the truth that iio man can save his brother, and make atonement unto 
Orod tor him. Man is but the instrument of this dehvorance ; the real deliverer is God. 
(Comp. Jude 23, “ And otters saue, pulling them out of the lire.") 

The Trappy) or ta hero does not rofcu* to the Pay of Judgment, as in iv. 17, but to trustful 
prayer, as m lii. 21, 22.j and as in Eph. ui. 12 ; Heb, iv. 16. 
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with, one anotlier, — onr prayers will constantly be occupied with our 
brethren ; they will to a large extent be intercessory prayers : — 

“ For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those that call them friend : 

For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 

The importance attached to such prayers by the -early Christians, who, 
in passages like these, are not even thinking of personal prayers for any 
earthly blessing, may be shown by the fact that there is an allusion to 
exactly the same kind of intercessoiy prayer at the very close of the 
Epistle of St. James. Many a prayer for earthly blessings may be by 
no means in accordance with the will of God ; and St. J ohn finds it 
here necessary to touch on a prayer which is concerning spiritual things, 
and which yet he cannot bid a Christian offer. But as regards prayer 
ill general, when a Christian prays he knows that God listens,^ and he 
therefore has what he asks for. - He has it even if the prayer be denied, 
for his prayer is not absolutely that something which is contingent may 
happen, but that God will give him the true and the best answer by 
making the will of the petitioner to be one with His.^ Now St. John 
assumes that the Christian will pray for the salvation of his brethren, 
but he tells us that there is one instance in which such a prayer will be 
unavailing. It is when we see our brethren sinning a sin which is unto 
death. In other cases the Christian by prayer shall give his brother 
life ; in the case of a sin which is unto death St. John cannot bid any 
Christian to offer up his filial, his familiar prayer.® 

What, then, is this sin unto death % Is it a single act 'I is it a 
settled condition'? Does it give any countenance to the distinction 
between mortal and venial sins ? Is it the same thing as the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost ? To enter fully into all these questions here 
would be to break the continuity of our endeavour to understand the 
general scope of the Epistle. I will therefore treat of them as briefly 
as possible. 

1. St. John cannot be thinking of any one definite act of sin (as is 
indeed sufficiently proved by his use of the present and not the aorist 
participle), because it would be simply impossible for any man, apart 
from inspired supernatural eyesight, to declare that any particular sin 
was a sin unto death. Saul, under strong temptation, brokcj a cerenionial 
commandment of the Prophet Samuel ; David committed adultery and 


1 (Jolm ix. 81 ; ». 41, 42). 

* ** Wo ignorant of ourselves, 

Bog often our own liarms, which, the wise Pi>wcrs 
Deny vis for our good. So gain wo profit 
By losing of our i>rayors.^’— ^Shaksporo). 
s ifitonjoj]. It is romorkablo that this word should he used (see p. S70), 
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murder under conditions which made those crimes peculiarly heinous. 
Who would not have said d, priori that the sin of David was infinitely 
the more deadly of the two? Yet “the Spirit of the Lord departed 
from Saul/' whei’eas David was still able to pray that God would give 
him a new heart and create a right spirit within him — and his prayer 
was heard. Again, the Pharisees attributed Christ’s miracles to Beel- 
zebub, and in so doing we are told that they came perilously near, if 
they did not actually commit, the sin against the Holy Ghost. The 
Sadducees and the Romans, on the other hand, crucified Him. Who 
would not have said that the Sadducees were the worse offenders ? Yet 
Christ prayed unconditionally for His murderers, “Father, forgive 
them ; ” and if He gave the unconditional promise to His disciples that 
“ whatsoever they asked in His name, believing, they should receive,” 
must we not regard it as certain that His own prayer was heard? 
Clearly, then, a sin becomes a sin unto death not by its external charac- 
teristics, but by its interior quality, and that interior quality is for the 
most part undiscernible by the eye of man. The nature of the con- 
summating act, the nature of the continuous state which constitutes the 
sin unto death, may be completely disguised, while the offender still 
walks among men in the odour of sanctity. 

“ So spake the false dissembler unporceived ; 

For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

By His permissive will, through Heaven and earth ; 

And oft, though wisdom wakes, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Eesigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems : which now for once beguiled 
Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest sighted spirit of all in Heaven ; 

Who, to the fraudulent, impostor foul, 

'In his uprightness, answer thus returned.'* 

Paradise Lost, iii. 681 — G94. 

2. There is such a thing — as we have already seen in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews — as absolute and desperate apostasy, where a man cuts 
himself utterly loose from all the means of grace, and 'effectually closes 
their influence upon him. There is such a thing not only as wilful, but 
even as willing sin. There can bo such a thing as a deliberate putting 
of evil for good and good for evil, of bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter ] such a thing as a man selling himself to do evil, and trampling 
under foot the Spirit of God. This, in the view of the Apostles, is 
connected with Antichrist ; the man who does it is a “ man of sin ” j it 
is a deliberate abandonment of Christ for Satan, of light for darkness, 
of life for death. When such a blaspheming apostasy occurred in the 
very bosom of the Church, he who was aware that it had occurred could 
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only fed that so far as move liuman foresight or hunian prayers on his 
behalf could go, such a man would die in liis sin.^ 

3. For such a man a Christian could hardly offer the prayer which is 
inspired with the divine conviction that it is heard ^ for it is impossible, 
humanly speaking, to renew such a man unto repentance.^ St. John 
feels that he must refrain from exhorting Christians to offer the highest 
kind of prayei'® — such prayers as Christ offered, and which are scarcely 
ever predicated of any other — ^for the most consummate form of sin. 

4. Yet it does not seem that he forbids even such prayers.'^ He 
could not do so, for he gives no criterion by which his readers could 
discern what was. and what was not, a sin unto death. He only says, 

when you see your brother sinning a sin which you know may be 
forgiven’’— and they would learn from the entire history of the Old 
Testament, as well as from the Gospels, that this might be any sin how- 
ever apparently heinous, were it even such a sin as that which had 
stained the Church of Corinth, and against which the very heathen had 
exclaimed — you may pray for it with the conviction that God will 
hear your prayer.” But, he adds, ‘‘you must not expect that, in 
every possible case, every prayer you offer for the sin of a brother will 
be heard. For there is a sin unto death. Not respecting that sin am I 
saying that a sinner should make filial request.” His prayers must in 
such cases take a humbler form (alreiv) ; they must inevitably be offered 
up with a less implicit confidence that they will- he heard ; they must 
rather consist of a committal of the sinner to God’s mercy than an assured 
petition that that mercy will be extended in the form which we desire. 

5. We may perhaps derive some insight into the meaning of the 
sin unto death from the language of the Old Testament, with the 
meanings which the Jews inferred from it, and from those passages in 
the New Testament which seem to offer the nearest parallel. 

a. As regards the Old Testament, we find the phi'ase “a sin unto 
death” (LXX. hamartia thanatephoros) in Num. xviii. 22,*^ Lev. xxii. 
but this does not greatly help us, because there the reference merely is 
to sins which were punished with death, whereas St. John is, of course, 
referring to spiritual death, as in iii. 14 

1 John viii. 21—24. , . 

* H^b. VI. 4—6, and on that passage see Eiehm, Lehrhegr. d. HebraerhnejSf ii, 763, fg, 

» epw-njoT). The word aiTw (peto), IS used of the petition of an inferior; epwrw (rogo), of tho 
more fauuliiiJp entreaties of a fnend. Hence our Lord never uses airw of His own prayers ; luul 
never uses of the prayers of the disciples (Johnxiv. 16; xvi, 26; xvii. 9, 15, 20 ; wldcli 

show that St. John felt and observed the distinction). We may humbly alreiv tho forgiveness 
of Mils not imto death ; we may not even epwrav those of sms unto death- 

By a “ sin unto death,” St. John meant absolute and wilful apostasy from, and abnegation 
of, Christ, both theoretically and x>racticaUy. 

» “ Ora, si velis, sed sub dubio impetrandi ” (Calvin). 

* “ Sm with high liand,” Num. xv. 30 ; IVCatt. xii. 31 {Schdttgen, od loo.). 

7 JTid’? W'Cn. The references are to the approach of non-Levitical persons to the aanctunry, 
and neglect of Leviticol purijaoations. O^be Rabbis divided sins into n«lQrT and Nb 
nxen. “ a sin unto death,” and “ not unto death." In the Talmud we And “ Five have no for- 
givf'jicss of Bins— (1) He who keeps on sinning and rononting alternately ; (2) he who .sms m a 
smleas ago ; (3) he who sins on pvirpose to repent ; (4) he who causeth the name of God to be 
bltisphemed/^ The fifth is left unexpressed (Avoth d' Rab. Nathan, 39). 
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“delivering to SATAN.” 

Nor, again, is much light thrown on the passage by the crimes to 
which excision — “ cutting off from the people ” is assigned as a penalty 
under the Mosaic law. Whatever interpretation be attached to these 
words — whether death by divine interposition, as the Kabbis thought, 
or by the hand of the civil power, as others think, or exile, or excom- 
munication^ — it is quite clear that the sins upon which this excision 
(careth) is denounced are not unpardonable, not beyond the reach of 
repentance and forgiveness. 

y. Again, in no less than three places, Jeremiah is forbidden to 
pray for the Jews (Jer. vii. 16 ; xi. 14; xiv. 11); yet we certainly 
may not infer that the case of all these Jews was eternally hopeless, 
or that, though they were put beyond the range of the prayers of 
men, they were therefore for ever excluded from the tender mercies 
of God. 

5. In the New Testament we find St. Paul twice using the expres- 
sion “ delivering to Satan.” The offenders to whom he applies it are 
the Corinthian sensualist (1 Cor. v. 5), and Hymenseus, and Alexander 
(I Tim. i. 20). Again, for Alexander the Coppersmith, in 2 Tim. iv. 14, 
St. Paul offers no prayer but this, “ May the Lord reward him according 
to his works.” Now it is a I'easonable inference that while a man was 
under the sentence of the Church’s excommunication — while he was 
thus deliberately cut off by their act from the means of grace — he 
would not have been included in their prayers ; not, at any rate, in 
such prayers as they were wont to offer up for one another. We see 
the character of the sins of these men. The sins of Hymenseus and 
Alexander consisted in deliberately rejecting (aTccocrd/xevoL “pushing away 
from themselves ”) faith and a good conscience, and, in consequence, 
making shipwreck of their faith. St. Paul delivered them to Satan. 
Why 1 In order that they might perish everlastingly ^ Far from it ; 
but for a merciful and hopeful purpose — “ that they may be trained not 
to blaspheme.” A worse case cannot be imagined than that of the 
Corinthian offender. He was a Church-member, admitted into full 
fellowship, even supported by public sanction, and yet he was living in 
the open practice of a sin so shameful that, as St. Paul says, “ it is not 
so much as named among the heathen.” No conduct could be more 
infamous, not only in itself, but also because it caused the name of 
Christ to be blasphemed in that vile heathen world. With intense and 
burning indignation, St, Paul imagines himself present in spirit in 
the assembly of the Christian Church, and there solemnly, in the name 
of Christ he “ hands over the offender to Satan.” If any sin could be 
regarded as a sin unto death, must not this have been such a sin, seeing 
that it was shameless, continuous, against light and knowledge, the sin 
of a Christian which was not even tolerated by heathens ? It was 
natural that the victorious prayer of triumphant confidence should ho 


* See Gesoa TM. V p. 
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suspended in tlie case of sucli a man. Yet what is St. Paul’s object in 
handing him to Satan? Not by any means his everlasting damnation, 
but “ the destruction of his carnal impulses, in order that his spirit may 
he saved in the day of the Lord Jesitsd'^ The man was handed to Satan 
by the now-aroused conscience of the startled community. And what 
was the result ? In his next letter, a few months afterwards, St. Paul 
is once more urging them to show mercy towards this very offender. 
The “ handing to Satan ” has done its work The fleshly temptation 
has been annihilated. The man has repented. St. Paul is now afraid 
lest he should be injured by ovei'-se verity. He bids them restore and 
ratify their love towards the now penitent transgressor, ^‘Icst by au}^ 
means he should be swallowed up by his superabundant sorrow.”^ 
Similarly, in the case of Alexander, St. Paul’s avoidance of a prayer for 
him is practically a prayer for him. It is not equivalent, as is some- 
times supposed, to a sort of curse, “ May God do him evil as he has 
done to me ; ” for such a prayer — though a David or a Hebrew exile may 
have offered it in ignorance, in days before the new commandment had 
been uttered — in days when it had been said to them of old time, 
“ Thou shalt hate thine enemy ” — could not have been offered without 
sin by a Christian Apostle. St. Paul’s ejaculation is only another way 
of saying “ It is not for me to judge him 3 I leave him in the hands of 
God.” 

Prom this examination then we may infer that St. J ohn’s limitation 
belongs, like so many of his tJioughts, to the region of the ideal, 
the theoretical, the absolute ; that it is only introduced as a passing, but 
very solemn, reminder of the truth that there is a sin which is past the 
possibility of being benefited by the Christian’s prayer — a sin which 
can be only left to God, because it is discernible by Him alone. Practi- 
cally it is most unlikely that we shall ever become cognisant of any sin 
in a brother so heinous, so desperate, so darkly deliberate in the apostate 
condition of heart which it implies, so obviously beyond the possibility 
of repentance, that we dare not pray for it. On the analogy of tlui 
language used, both in the Old and New Testaments, wo must infer that 
even though there bo a sin unto death, it is not beyond the mercy 
of Him who died “ that He might destroy him who hath the power of 
death, that is the devil.” To God we may leave it, if we find that 
we are unable to offer up on its behalf the prayer of faith. IIow litth^ 
we are ever likely to realise the existence of such a sin wo may infer 
from this — that there are only two or three in all the long gom^rations 
of Christian history about whoso salvation the Church has over vontur<‘d 
to express an open doubt. 

Wo are told in the Talmud that Beruriah, the wife of tho groat 
Eabbi Meier, once heard him ardently praying to God against some 
ignprant people — am ha/ratsim — who annoyed him. She came to him 


* j Oor. T. «. 


»aC!or. il. 
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and said, Do you do tWs because it is written (in Ps. civ. 34) ‘ Let the 
sinners l3e consumed’? But there it is not written chotaim^ ‘sinners,” 
but chittaim^ ‘sins’ Besides, the Psalm adds, ‘And let the wicked 
be no more,’ that is to say, ‘ Let sins cease, and the wicked will cease 
too/ Pray, therefore, on their behalf, that they may be led to re- 
pentance, and these wicked will be no more.” This he therefore did, 
and they repented, and ceased to vex him/ 

The whole tenor of Scripture show that, as a rule, we must herein 
follow the example of the brilliant Pabbi. But the -t7ew Testament 
teaches the lesson far more fully than the Old. The Church herself 
teaches us to pray — 

“ That it may please Thee to have mercy upon all mek, 

We beseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord.** 

And accordingly St. John instantly leaves the subject of the sin unto 
death to which he has made this unique and passing allusion, and adds 
“All unrighteousness is sin, and there is a sin not unto death.” There- 
fore you will ever have the amplest scope for your intercessory sup- 
plications. Practically, that scope is the whole range of unrighteous- 
ness, the whole range of human sin. If the sin for which we are 
interceding is a sin which God knows, and which we may fmr to he unto 
death, St. John does not forbid such prayers ; for he says, “I do not 
say that you should ” (ou Ae-yw Tm), not “ I say that you should not ” 
(Xe 7 « ha ix^). Clearly it can never be in our power to decide what sins 
are unto death. If we unwittingly pray for such a sin, the Apostle 
can give us no promise that the intercession is of any avail. But if 
there be any sin for which we feel the genuine impulse to pray, we may 
rest assured that that impulse is an inspiration, and therefore that 
the prayer may be offered, and will be heard. 

Then the Epistle concludes with these words : — 

“We know that every one who has been bom of God sinnetb not; but he who 
is horn of God keepeth himself, ^ and the wicked one graspeth him not.*’^ 

‘‘ Wb know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in the wicked one. 

“ But WB KNOW that the Son of God is come, and hath given us understanding, 
that we recognise Him who is true, and we are in Him who is true, in His Son, 
Jesus Christ This^ is the true God, and Life Eternal.® 

“ Little children, keep yourselves from idols’* (ver. 18 — - 21 ). 


a It IS astomslimg that Alford, following the Vulgate, should render this “hut he that hath 
been bora of Hod, at (i e his divine buth) keepeth him“ (“sed generatio Dei conservat eum 
There is not the smallest theological dilBculty involved in saying that “ he keepeth himselt ^ 
(see on m 3). It means that ciiort xs always necessary even for the saint— ov (fiva-et eis 
ai'ajutapTT/a'tav npo^aCpet. (CEcunion ) , , . i. i 4 . 

3 ‘*The Evil one approaches him, as a fly approaches a lamp, but does not injure, does not 

even touch him" (Bengel) But aTrro/iat with a genitive imoperly means “to Jay hola of.' 
Thus fiov aTJTov IS not JVoh me tang ere, but “ Chug not to me ” (see my Xye of Chtiat, 11 434). 

4 Namely, the Father as seen m His Son (Jer xl ) „ „ 

s Thus the Epistle ends as it began, with Eternal Life (Bengel) Comxi. John xvu. 3. 
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Here, as before, St. John is beholding all things in their idea. 
Here, and now, neither are we absolutely sinless, nor is the whole 
world absolutely absorbed in sin. But in idea, in the ultimate truth of 
things, it is so, and, m the final severance of things, it will be so. 
Our knowledge that it is and will be so rests deep among the bases of 
all Christian faith. We know it because Christ has come, and has 
given us discernment to recognise Him who is the only Reality. We 
are in Him, and in His Son; He, God the Father, is the Very God, 
and Eternal Life.^ For St. John has already said in his Gospel 
(xvii. S), ^‘This is the Life Eternal, that they should learn to know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou didst send.” 

The last verse is a most piegnant warning, introduced by the 
Apostle’s most affectionate title of address — Little children! — “keep 
yourselves from idols.” He is not, of course, thinking of the gods 
of the heathen. He is wuriting to Christians who had long abandoned 
these, who had not the smallest temptation to apostatise to their 
worship. He is speaking of “subjective idolism.” He is putting 
them on their guard against seductive notions of false prophets 
subtle suggestions of Antichrists He is warning them not 
against gross idols of gold and jewels, representing deities of lust 
and blood, but against false, £cethig, dangerous images— idols of 
the forum, of the theatre, of the cave; systematismg inferences of 
scholastic theology; theories of self- vaunting orthodoxy; semblances 
under which we represent God which in no wise resemble Him , ever- 
widening deductions from Scripture grossly misinterpreted , earthly 
passions and eaithly desiies which we put m the place of Him, ideas 
of Him which loom upon us through the lurid mists of earthly fear and 
earthly hatred, notions of Him which we make for ourselves, whicli 
are not He , conceptions of Him wliich we have derived only from our 
party-organ or our pei’sonal conceit. It is the most iirognant of 
all warnings against every form of unfaithfulness to God — against 
violations whether of the First or of the Second Commandment ; 
against devotion to anything which is not eternally and absolutely 
true , against perversions due to religionism quite as much as against 
open rejection of God ; against the tyi-aunous shibboleths of aggressive 
systems no less than against the worship of Belial and of Mammon. 
These are the idols which in these days also are more perilous to faith 
and holiness than any which the heathen worshipped. They are 
dominant in sects and Churches and schools of thought. They are the 
work, not of men’s hands, but of their imaginations. They have 
mouths, but do not utter words of truth ; they have eyes, but nob 
sucli as can gaze on the true light ; they have hands, but they do not 

1 That the Father is referred to seems to be decided by John xvu 3 There is 
nothing abnormal in the change of subject. The Father is the principal subject of the 
whole clause^ though the Son is last named. For a similar change of subject see verse 
lb, and li. 22 , and 2 John 7. 
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the deeds of righteousness ; feet have they, but only such as hurry 
them into error. “ They that make them are like unto them ; and so 
are all such as put their trust in them.” Little children — all who love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth — all who know that hatx^ed 
is of the devil — all who have recognised that Love is the fulfilling of 
the law ” — little children, keep yourselves from idols ! 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE SECOND EPISTLE OP ST. JOHN. 

Amor non modo verus amor est, sed veritate evangelicA nititur.** — B engbl. 

Apart from the truths inculcated in such private Epistles as the Second 
and Third of St. J ohn and that of St. Paul to Philemon, it is a happy 
Providence which, in spite of their brevity, has preserved them for us 
during so many hundred years. They show us what grace and 
geniality reigned in Christian intercourse, and how much there was 
in this sweet communion of saints which compensated, even on earthly 
grounds, for the loss of the world’s selfish friendships and seductive 
approbation. The love of the brethren more than counterbalanced the 
hatred of the enemies of Christ. 

That these little letters are genuine there is good reason to believe. 
They may be treated together, because there can be no question that if 
either of them is genuine both of them are, since they may well be 
described as “ twdn-sisters.”^ Their close resemblance in style, 
phraseology, and tone of thought, shows that they were written about 
the same time, and by the same person. Further than this, they agree 
so closely with the First Epistle that if they were written by another 
the resemblance could only be accounted for by deliberate imitation. 
But what possible ground could there be for “ forging ” letters so slight 
as these, — letters which, though full of value, do not add a single 
essential thought to those which are already fully expressed and 
elaborated in the other writiugs of St. John Their very unimportance 
for any doctrinal purpose, apart from the Gospel, the Apocalypse, and 
the First Epistle, is one of the proofs that no falsarius would have 
thought it worth his while to palm them off upon the Church. Con- 
taining no conception which is not found elsewhere, they have little 
independent dogmatic value; their chief interest lies in the glimpse 
which they give us of Christian epistolary intercourse in the earliest days. 

The external evidence in their favour is even stronger than we 
could have expected in the case of compositions so short, so casual, and 


^ Jer. Mp. 85# 
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SO unmarked by special features. There is but one passage (vss. 10, 11) 
in the Second Epistle which can be quoted as distinctive, and for that 
very reason it is the one to which most frequent reference is made ; 
nor is there anything which specifically characterises the Third except 
the allusions to Diotrephes and Demetrius. There is scarcely a single 
expression in either of these letters with which previous writings have 
not already made us familiar. Indeed, no less than eight out of 
thirteen verses in the Second Epistle are also to be found in the First. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that they only became known gradually 
to the Church, and that they were regarded as comparatively un- 
important, being written ‘‘ out of feelings of private affection, though 
to the honour of the Catholic Church.”^ Yet the first of them is twice 
quoted by Irenseus,^ and twice referred to by Clemens of Alexandria.® 
Cyprian mentions that the Epistle to the Elect Lady (of course the 
passage about “heretics’’), was quoted by one of the bishops at the 
Council of Carthage. The testimony of the Muratorian Canon is 
ambiguous, owing to the corruption of the text, but it seems to tell 
in favour of the Epistles^ The Syrian Church, according to Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, did not acknowledge these Epistles, but, on the other 
hand, the Second Epistle is quoted by Ephraim the Syrian Eusebius 
and Origen seem to have regarded the Epistles as genuine, though 
they rank them among the disputed books of the canon — ^the anti' 
legomena; as also does Dionysius of Alexandria, the pseudo-Chrysostom, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia ® St. Jerome says that there were many 
who assigned them to the authorship of “ John the Presbyter ; ” but he 
seems himself to have accepted them.® The notion that they were 
written by “John the Presbyter” was revived by Erasmus and Grotius, 
and has since been mamtained by some modern scholars.^ But, as 


1 The Muratorian Canon says of the Epistle to Philemon and the two to Timothy, 
that they were written “ pro afectu et dilectione in honorem tamen ecclesiae catholicae.” 

2 Iren, jffaer. m 16, 8 ; i. 16, 3 

3 Strom, li 15, and Fragm p. 1011, ed. Potter (but comp. Euseb- jET. F, vi. 14) ; 
Tert- Fe Praescr. Eaer. 33. 

See 'W'leseler, Stitdien und Kritiken, 1847, p 846. The true reading and punctua- 
tion of the passage seems to be “ Epistolae sane Jndae et superscnxiti Johannes duae (or 
duas a pair ”] m Catholica habentnr.” The words which follow, “ut Sapientia 

ab amicis Salomoms in honorem ipsius scnpta,” must then be referred to the Apocalypse, 
as though it was written by friends of John, as Wisdom by friends of Solomon, 

^ * ov Tfaj/Tc? <f>acri ymcrias chat ravras (Orig ap Euseb E E. vi. 25 j Deni Evang ili. 5) ; 
«tTc Toy EuayyeAtoTou Tuy;(ayc>v<rai, eiVe koa erepou 6/jttt>yyp.oy iKeivcf (Eliseb ih 25) ; ^epofievag 
’icoavvQv (Dionya Alex ap Euseb, vii. 25 ) ; ayrtXe^oyTat 5e at ^oin-al fiuo (Euseb. ill. 24). 
The pseudo-Chrysostom exaggerates when he says (^Eom. in Matt, xxi, 23), “ the Fathers 
reject the Second and Third Epistles from the Canon ” 

^ “Opinio quam a plensque retuhmus tiaditam” (Jer. De Fwr, Jllustr. 9; but see 
Ep, 85). Cosmas Indicopleustes rejects all the Catholic Epistles, but lus remarks about 
them (De Mu7ido, vii p 292) are so full of errors as to dobeivo no notice. Giogory of 
Mazianzus, in his Iambics, says— “Of the Catholic Epistles, some say that we ought to 
Toccive seven, and some only three— ono of James, one of Peter, and one of John— bub 
some say the thicc (of John) ” 

7 Dodwell. Beck, Fntzsche, Ebrard, etc The latter says (1) that all resemblances to 
the First Epistle vanish if 2 John 5 — 6, 7, and 3 John 11 arc regarded as quotations ; and 
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I have shown in the Excursus, there never was such a person as J ohn 
the Presbyter in contradistinction from John the Apostle. The two 
were one.^ 

We see, then, that, taken in connexion with the internal evidence, 
there is sufficient ground for accepting these little Epistles. There is 
no difficulty in the fact that St. J ohn should call himself ‘‘ the Elder ” 
and not “the Apostle.” The dispute as to who was and who was not 
to be regarded as an Apostle had long since died away. St. Paul 
himself does not always care to use the title. He drops it, for instance, 
in addressing those who, like the Philippians and Philemon, had never 
disputed his apostolic authority. The other Apostles were all dead. 
The whole Church knew that St. John was the last survivor of the 
Twelve. He may have called himself “the Elder ” out of humility ; 
just as Peter, in addressing the elders, calls himself their “fellow- 
elder.”^ Or he may have used the designation because he belonged to 
that class of aged Christians to whom, at this time, the younger 
generation which was springing up around them often appealed under 
the name of “the Elders.”^ Or, again, he may have called himself 
“the Elder” because he desired to claim no higher authority than that 
which accrued to him from his great age and long experience.^ And it 
must be observed that he calls himself “the Elder,” not “an Elder.*’ 
There were himdreds of elders, and, therefore, by calling himself “the 
Elder” in a pre-eminent and peculiar sense, he at once marks his 
age and authority. The phraseology, the style, the tone of thought, 
the method of treatment in every sentence, points directly to the 
authorship of the Apostle. The few trivial deviations from his 
ordinary expressions only show that we are not dealing with the work 
of an elaborate imitator.® 

1. There has always been great doubt as to the destination of 
the Second Epistle of St. John. Even yet the question whether it was 
addressed to a lady or to a Church cannot be regarded as settled. It 
begins with the words, “The Elder unto the Elect Lady and her 
children, whom I love in the truth ; and not only I, but also all who 


(2) tliat it is inconceivable that the authority of an Ajoostle should have been disputed in 
such a way as is described in 3 John 9. 

1 See Excursus XIV., “ John the Apostle and John the Presbyter.” 

^ 1 Pet. V. 1, crvfiirpecrpvrcpo^ ; PhileiU. 9, 6 irpea’pv'nj'?. 

® Euseh. If. E. iii. 39. The word occurs in Irenjeus and other J ohannine writers in 
quotations from the Fathers of that earlier age. 

4 It is in exact accordance with his modest self-withdrawal. In the Gospel he 
entirely suppresses his own name, as in the First Epistle. In the Apocalypse he only 
calls himself “ John,” So far, therefore, the absence of any lofty title, such as a forger 
might have given him, is a mark of genuineness. There is nothing to support Ewald’a 
notion that it was due to the dangers of the time. 

^ Such are et n? for iav rt? (2 John 10), SiSaxy^t' (p^peiv, TrepLiraretv /card, KOLVuvetv, pci^or^pav, 
as pointed out by De Wette. To dwell on the occurrence of a few phrases which he had 
410 occasion to use elsewhere (such as vyiaiVen/, <fn\o7Tpu>Tevu}y, (l>\vaptlvt TrpOTrepiretv ToC 
eeou), is idle. 
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have learnt to know the truth. Certainly the primd facie impression 
created by the words would he that they refer to a lady. In that case 
the omission of the article seems to show that her name is not 
mentioned. For if either Electa or Elyria had been her name, then, 
just as we have “ To Gains, the beloved,” in the address of the Third 
Epistle, we should naturally have expected here, “To Electa, the lady,” 
or “To Elyria, the elect.” Nor is this objection adequately answered 
by saying that if Elyria was the lady’s name, the article might have 
been omitted by an unconscious analogy of the use of the word Kurios, 
“ the Lord,” without an article. 

a. That her name was Electa- is asserted in the Latin translation of 
the fragments of Clemens of Alexandria, where he says, “ The Second 
Epistle of John, which was written to virgins, is very simple ; it was, 
however, written to a Babylonian lady, by name Electa.” It may, 
however, be regarded as certain that this is a mistake. For although 
Electa may have been a proper name in the Christian Church, yet in 
that case the meaning of verse 13 must be, “The children of thy sister 
Electa greet thee ; ” and it is highly improbable that bot?i sisters bore 
this very unusual name. 

fi. But may it be addressed to a lady named Kyria Kyria was 

a female name, for it is found in one of the inscriptions recorded in 
Gruter and from an expression of Athanasius, “ he is writing to 
Kyria and her children,” it has been inferred that this was his view. 
It is a possible view in itself; and since Kyria may be the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew name Martha, the lady may have been a 
Jewess. This view also gets over the difficulty of a title so lofty as 
Kyria, which, according to Bengel, was rarely used, even to Queens.® 
But the objection still remains that we should then have expected, not 
“To elect Kyria,” but “To Kyria the elect;” just as in the. next 
Epistle we do not find “ To beloved Gains,” but “To Gains, thebeloved.” 

y. But if we must render the words, “To an elect Lady,” are we 
to understand by them a person or a Church ^ 

In either case, the person or the Church is left unnamed. The 
modern view seems to incline in favour of a Church.® All sorts of 

^ 2 John S ; 'O irpta-^vrepos /cal roc? tckvol^ avrijiy out cy&» ayarrSt i.y aX-qQ^iq^ k.t.K. 

The possible renderings are (in order of their possibility) — 

1. To an elect lady. 

2. To the elect lady. 

3. To the elect Kyria. 

4. To the lady Electa. 

2 This is the view of Lyra, Grotius, Wetstein. 

^ This is the view of Bengel, Heumann, Lucke, De Wette, and Biisterdieok. 

^ Gruter, Xnscript, p. 1127, “ Phenippus and his wife Kyria.” 

^ See, however, the following note, 

^ So Hofmann, Hilgenfcld, Huthcr, Ewald, Wordsworth. On the other hand, 
Bengel, IMizsche, Be Wette, Lange, Heumann, Alford, Busterdieck, understand a 
person to be addressed. Epictetus says that “women from the age of fourteen ar* 
called ‘ ladies ’ {tcvpiai) by men.” 
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conjectures have been made as to the Church intended, and the most 
far-fetched and arbitrary reasons have been assigned for supposing that 
it was addressed to the Church of Corinth/ or of Philadelphia/ or of 
Jerusalem,® or of Patmos, or of Ephesus, or of Babylon.^ 

2. The latter is the view of Bishop Wordsworth. Starting from 
the ambiguous expression of 1 Pet. v. 13, “ the co-elect (rw^KX^Kr-ii) 
with you that is at Babylon saluteth you,” and interpreting it to mean 
ihe Church in Babylon, he says that it is a greeting of the Babylonian 
Church sent through St. Peter to the Churches of Asia ; and he supposes 
that the verse, “ the children of thy sister, the elect one, greet thee,” 
is a return salutation of the Churches of Asia, through St. John, to the 
Church of Babylon. He thinks that this is rendered more probable 
by the close relations between St. Peter and St. John; and he finds a 
confirmation of it in the remark of Clemens of Alexandria, that the 
letter is addressed “ to a Babylonian lady,” and in the curious incidental 
expression in the title of St. Augustine’s tractate on the Epistle, 
“ Tractatus in Epistolam Johannis ad ParthosJ^ At this time, he says, 
Babylon was under the rule of the Parthians, and, therefore, a letter to 
the Babylonian Chimch might have been called “ a letter to the 
Parthians.” Further, when Clemens says that the letter was written 
“ to Virgins,” he thinks that the Greek word “ 'parthenous ” was only 
a corruption of “ FarthousP Lastly, he adds that “ there would be a 
peculiar interest and beauty in such an address as this from St. John 
to a Church at Babylon, wliich, in the days of her heathen pride, had 
been called • the Lady of Kingdoms,’ and had said, ‘1 shall be a Lady for 
ever.’ Babylon had fallen ; but St. Peter had preached to Parthians, 
among others, on the Day of Pentecost,® and so Babylon had arisen again 
in Christ, and become an elect Lady in Him, and could be addressed as 
such by the Apostolic brother of St. Peter, the beloved disciple St. John. 

(L) I must confess that to me the whole theory looks like an inverted 
pyramid of inference tottering about upon its extremely narrow apex. 
The phrase of St. Peter is of most uncertain interpretation. It is not 
certain that by the Co-elect ” he means a Church. It is still more 
uncertain that by Babylon he means Babylon and not Home. We may 
say of the very basis on which the theory rests,— 

Nil agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.’* 

(ii.) Then the theory seems to imply the supposition that St. John 
had at some time left Asia and travelled as far as Babylon — a journey 

1 Serrarius. ^ Whiston. 3 Whitby and Augusti, 

4 The notion of St. Jerome {JEp. xi. ad Ageruckiam) that it was addressed to the 
Church in general (though adopted by Hilgenfeld), may be at once dismissed. Quoting 
0<mt. vi. 9 as referring to the Church, he adds, “to which John writes his Epistle, ‘ St. 
John to an Elect Lady.’ ” The opinion that the Lady is a Church is mentioned by 
CKcumenius, Theophylact, and Cassiodorus, as well as by an ancient scholion. 

* Is. xlvii. 5, / ; gcoerethf rendered Kvpca by the LXX., as in Gen. xvi. 4, cto, 

* Acta ii. 9. 
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intrinsically improbable, and wMch has left no trace in any tradition of 
the Apostle. In ecclesiastical legends it is St. Thomas and not St. 
John who is said to have been the Apostle of the Parthians. 

(iii.) Hext, the vague tradition that the Epistle was addressed to 
the Parthians, is devoid of even the slightest value, for it is more than 
doubtful whether the words “ ad Farthos ” ever stood in the original 
edition of St. Augustine’s Tractates ; and when Bede says that it was ■ 
the opinion of St. Athanasius that the First Epistle was addressed “ to 
the Parthians,”^ he is almost certainly mistaken. No such statement is 
found in any Greek Father. It is only found, according to Griesbach, 
in some late and unimportant Latin Fathers, and in the passage of St. 
Augustine.^ Now nothing can be more improbable than that the First 
Epistle was addressed to the Parthians,^ and we should require much 
stronger evidence than this isolated allusion of St. Augustine to 
establish the fact. ’We are driven to suppose that “ad Parthos ” must 
he a misreading. Serrarius conjectures that it should be “ ad Pathmios^^ 
to the people of Patmos, but these and many other conjectural emenda- 
tions have nothing to support them.^ On the other hand, the word 
Farthos may have arisen from some confusion with Farthenous^^ and 
not, as Bishop Wordsworth supposes, the latter from the former. The 
sweet and lofty simplicity of the First Epistle may have led some one 
to suggest that it was written to Virgins — ^using the word in the sense 
in which it occurs in the Rev. xiv. 4 — ^namely, to youthful and uncor- 
rupted Christians. And this suggestion may have derived fresh force 
from the ancient belief that St. John himself was in this sense “ a 
Virgin ” (^arthenos),^ a title which is actually given to him in some 
superscriptions of the Apocalypse, and elsewhere.’’ 

3. But if Bishop Wordsworth’s suggestion comes to nothing, what 
are we to say of the theories of German critics 1 The remarks of Baur 
respecting this Epistle exhibit, almost in their culmination, the arbitrary 


1 Bede, Prol. ad PJp. Cathol. (Cave, Hist. Lilt. i. 289). 

^ Aug. Quaest. JEvang. ii. 39. “ Secundum sententiam Lane etiam illud est quod 

dictum est a Joanne (1 John iii. 2) in epistola ad Farthos.^’ He is followed by the 
Spaniard, Idacius Clarus. ilpb? irap^ous is found in superscriptions of the Second Epistle 
in some late cursive manuscripts. 

^ Grotius, Hammond, and others accepted this view ; and Paulus pressed it into his 
theories about the Epistle. 

^ Semler guesses adapertius Paulus ‘*ac2 Pantos;^* and Wegsehoider irpby roi/s 
SLecnraparafxevovs, ad Sparsos 1 (scG Tholuck, Intvod. p. 32, et seq. ). ‘ 

* So Whiston conjectures. For Clemens Alexandrinus, in his AdumhrationeSy says 
(in a very confused passage) that the Second Epistle was written “to Virgins,” which is 
manifestly erroneous. His words are — “Secunda Joannis epistola quae ad Vmjincs 
scripta est, simplicissima est ; ” then, after saying that it is written to a certain Baby- 
lonian lady named Electa, he adds, “ it signifies, however, the election of the Holy 
Church. ” 

^ Gieseler, Kircheri'gcsch, i. p. 139. 

7 Tert. dk Monogmi. c. 17 ; Ps. -Ignat, ad Philad. 4 ; Clem. Alex. Orat. de Maria. 
Virg. p. 380. In a cursive manuscidpt of the twelfth century (30) the superscription of 
tho Apocalypse runs thus— “Of the holy, most glorious apostle and evangelist, the 
Virgin, the beloved, the bosom Apostle («7riorTjj0tov) John the Theologian.” 
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recklessness of conjecture which has defaced the usefulness and oblite- 
rated the existence of the school of Tiihingen. His combinations are 
briefly these : — Electa is a Church ; she is called a Babylonian by St. 
Clemens to indicate the Church of Home ; the Epistle expresses the 
views of the Montanists ; Diotrephes, the leader of the anti-Montanist 
section of the Church, had refused to hold communion with them ; by 
Diotrephes is meant, not “Victor,” as Schweglcr (by a demonstrable 
anachronism^) supposed, but perhaps Anieetus, Soter, or Eleutheros. 
The writer is so strong a partisan as to describe the faction of Dio- 
trephes as “ heathens (3 John 7) I 

4. Hot much more reasonable is the notion of Hilgenfeld that the 
Second Epistle was sent to a Church as a letter of excommunication 
against Gnostic teachers, and the Third as a letter of commendation 
{iTTiaroK^ (TvarariK^) to Gains, issued to vindicate against Judaising 
Christians the right of St. John as well as of St. James to furnish such 
authorisations to travelling missionaries. 

5. Nor less arbitrary is the suggestion of Ewald that both the Second 
and Third Epistles were addressed to one Church ; that it must have 
been an important Church, because three of its Elders — Diotrephes, 
Demetrius, and Gains — are mentioned ; that the name of the Church is 
omitted because it would have been dangerous to mention it ; and that 
the Third Epistle was addressed to Gains from a misgiving that Diotre- 
phes might suppress the first letter, and prevent it from being publicly 
read in the Church. 

Such theories are not worth refuting. They might be constructed in 
any numbers. They are mere ropes of sand, which fall to pieces at a 
touch. It can only be regarded as a misfortune that such multitudes of 
them should cumber, with their useless accumulations, the whole field 
of exegesis. They do but block up the way to any real advance in our 
knowledge of the history of the early Church. I would say of them 
what Baur says of certain theories of apologists : “ It is not worth while 
to discuss vague hypotheses which have no support in history and no 
cohesion in tliemselves.”^ 

While I do not deny that the Elect Lady addressed may have been 
a Church, it does not seem to me probable. To say that the Church is 
symbolised as a woman and a bride in the Apocalypse, is to adduce an 
argument which bears very little on the matter.^ The question is not 
whether a Church might not be allegorically called “ a Lady,” which 
everyone admits, but whether it is natural that, in a short and simple 
letter, St. J ohn should, from first to last, keep up, in this one particular, 
an elaborate allegory, and, unlike the other Apostles, address a Church 

1 For this Epistle is quoted long before Victor’s day by Irenseus and Clemens of 
Alexandria. ^ Baur, Montanismv>s. 

^ Baur, Ch. JffisL i. 131. 

* Rev. xii 1 — 17 ; xxi. 9. To say that ’E#c\«KTn means a Church ” in Cant. vi. 8, 
rW avrti tWic-nj wf 6 is to pass oJ cxcgetical fancies as settled truths. 
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as if he were writing to a lady. If the letter were playful or mystic, 
such a supposition might be tolerable. As it is, unless there be some 
unknown factors in the history of the circumstances which called forth 
the letter, it would seem to savour of a euphuism unworthy of the great 
Apostle, and alien from Apostolic simplicity. So far as I am aware, 
there is not another instance in Christian hterature, whether Greek or 
Latin, whether m apostolic or post-apostolic times, in which a Church is 
called Xyria, or addressed throughout as a lady. 

6. I take the letter, then, m its natural sense, as having been 
addressed to a Christian lady and her children. Some of those children 
the Apostle seems to have met in one of his visits of supervision to 
the Churches of Asia. They may have been on a visit to some of 
their cousins in a neighbouring city, and St. John— always attracted 
by sympathy towards the young — findmg that they were living as 
faithful Christian lives, writes news of them to their mother, whom 
he held in high esteem , and in writing seizes the opportunity to 
add some words of Christian teaching. That St. John should write 
to a Christian lady has in it nothing extraordinary. Women like 
Priscilla, Lydia, and Phoebe played no small pait in the early spread 
of Christian truth. They represented that ennoblement of Christian 
womanhood which was one of the great results of Christian preaching , 
and they inspired the Apostles with a warm sentiment of affection 
and esteem.^ That the lady should be left unnamed is in accordance 
with the feelings of the day. It was against the common feelings 
both of Jews and Greeks that virtuous matrons should be thrust into 
needless prominence. St. Paul indeed names them when occasion de- 
mands In writing to the Philij^pians, among whom women occupied a 
more recognised position than among other Homan communities, he 
makes a personal appeal to the two ladies Euodias and Syntyche;^ and 
he sends salutations to and from women among others. Yet he never 
wrote a letter, so far as we know, even to Lydia or to Priscilla, to whom 
he was so much indebted , and if he had written such a letter — ^in- 
tended (as this letter of St. John’s may well have been) for perusal by 
all the members of the Church, and even meant to be read aloud to them 
in their congregation — it is probable that he would have left the name 
unmentioned. Much more would this have been the natural feeling of 
St. John, who had lived most of his life in Jerusalem, He would have 
been less inclined to infringe on the seclusion which was the ordinary 
position of Eastern womanhood, because his experiences had been less 
cosmopolitan than those of his brother Apostles. Who the Elect Lady 
was we do not know, and never shall know. To suggest, as some have 
done, that she may have been Martha the sister of Lazarus,’’* or the 


1 See Acts xvi, 14 ; xviii. 2, etc. ; and St Paul’s salutation to nine Christian women, 
in Kom. xvi. 

2 Phil. IV. s Carpzov Martha = Kvpik. 
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Motlier of our Lord,^ is to be guilty of the idle and reprehensible practice 
of suggesting theories which rest on the air, and are not even worth the 
trouble of a serious refutation. 

Nor is there anything to indicate where these letters were written. 
They may have been sent from either Patmos or Ephesus. Eusebius 
says that they were written at Ephesus before a tour of pastoral 
visitation.^ 

The analysis of the letter is extremely simple. After a kindly 
greeting (1 — 3), he tells this Christian matron of his joy in finding that 
some of her children (whom he had chanced to encounter) were walking 
in the truth (4). He enforces on her the commandment of Christian 
love, which is both new and old (5 — 6) ; warns her against dangerous 
antichristian teachers (7 — 9), to whose errors she is not to lend the 
sanction of her hospitality or countenance (10 — 11), and concludes with 
the expression of a hope that he may soon visit her and her family, and 
with a greeting from the children of her Christian sister (12 — 13). The 
keynotes of the Epistle, as indicated by its most prominent words, are 
Truth and Love. Truth occurs five times and Love four times in these 
few verses. 

** The Elder to the elect Lady^ and her children whom I love in Truth, ^ and not 
I alone, but also aU who have learnt to know the Truth, ^ because of the Truth 
which ahideth in us, and shall he with us for ever.® Grace, mercy, peace/ shall be 
with us s from God our Father, and from Jesus Christ the Son of the Father, in 
Truth and Love. 

“I rejoice® greatly because I have found some of thy children walking in 
Truth, even as we received commandment from the Father. 

“And now^^ I entreat thee, Lady, not as writing to thee a new commandment, 
but that which we had from the beginning, that we love one another. And this is 
love, that we should walk according to His commandments.^® This is the command- 
ment, even as ye heard from the beginning, that ye should walk in it. Because 
many deceivers went forth^** into the world, such as confess not Jesus Christ coming 

1 Knauer, Stud.ju, Krit 1833. * Buseb. H. E. iii. 23. 

® Comp. eAefcrots ■trapeinSrjfj.ot.'!, 1 Pet. i. 1. 

* Truth is here used in the Johonnine sense— the realm of eternal reality. “‘Whom I love 
in the truth of the Gospel.” 

* It has been thought that this expression is too wide to apply to a single person, but it 
merely means that all Christians who know the character of the lady and her children lovo her. 

® Comp. John xiv. 16, 17. 

7 “Votum cum offirmatione” (Beugel). A wish, with the assurance that it will be ful- 
filled. 

8 Bor the full meaning of this triple greeting, see my Life and Work of Sfc. Paul, ii. 516. 
“ Grace ” refers to man’s sin ; “ mercy^’ to his misery ; “ peaco ” is the total result to both ; and 
all three work in the region of truth and love. “ Gratia tollib culpam miscricordia misenam, pax 
dicit pemiansionem in gratia ex misencordia” (Bengel). 

® Lit. “ I rejoiced,” but it is the epiiatolary aorist. “ Avete, filii et filine, in nomine Domini 
nostri Christi in pace j supra modum exhilaror beatis et praeclaris spiritibus vestris ” (Ps - 
Barnab. Ep. i.). 

3 John 3. This does not of course necessai'Uy imply that some were -not so walkiug. 
Probably St. John had only met some of them. 

The words mark a transition, as in 1 John ii. 28, epoorw. See on 1 John t. 16. “ Blandior 

quaedam admonenui ratio ” (Schlichtingj. 

See on 1 John il. 7, 8 ; hi. 11. 

The same identification of love with obedience which we have found in 1 John ii. 6—10, etc. 
Praxis, not gnosis is the true test ot faithful discijilcship. 

1“* A, B, Syriac, Vulgate, Ircnaus. Not ‘*came in,” the reading adopted by our 

E. V. Comp. 1 John u. 18, 22 ; iv. 1-3. 
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in the flesh.^ This is the deceiver and the Antichrist. Take heed to yourselves 
that ye lose not what we have wrought,^ hut that ye receive a full reward. Every 
one who goeth forward^ and ahideth not in the teaching of the Christ, hath not 
God. He who ahideth in the teaching, he hath both the Father and the Son. If 
any one cometh to you,'^ and bringeth not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, and bid him not ‘good speech’ For he who biddeth him ‘ good speed’ par- 
takes in his evil deeds.® 

“ Having many things to write to you, I prefer® not to do so by paper and ink/ 
but I hope to come to you/ and to speak mouth to month,® that your joy may be 
fulfilled.^® The children of thy elect sister greet thee.”^^ 

It will be seen, then, at a glance, that Truth and Love are ke3motes 
of the Epistle, and that the conceptions which prevail throughout it are 
those with which we have been made familiar by the previous Epistle. 
And yet one passage of the Epistle has again and again been belauded, 
and is again and again adduced as a stronghold of intolerance, an 
excuse for pitiless hostility against all who differ from ourselves There 
is something distressing in the swift instinct with which an unchristian 
egotism has first assumed its own infallibility on subjects which are 
often no part of Christian faith, and then has spread as on vulture’s 
wings to this parage as a consecration of the feelings with which 
the odium theologicum disgraces and ruins the Divinest interests of 
the cause of Christ. It must bo said — though I say it with the deepest 
sorrow — that the cold exclusiveness of the Pharisee, the bitter ignorance 
of the self-styled theologian, the usurped infallibility of the half- 
educated religionist, have ever been the curse of Christianity. They 


^ The ‘present participle is used to make the expression as general as possible. They denied 
the possibility of the Incarnation. See 1 John ii. 18, 22 ; iv. 2 ; v. 6. They seem to have been 
Docetic Gnomes. 

3 The readings vary greatly between the first and second persons. Matt. ix. 37 ; 2 Tim. ii. 
15 ; John vi. 29. The loss which takes ofE from the full reward is explained, in the next verso, 
to be separation from God. 

3 The true reading is not **wbo transgrresseth " (Trapa^ctCvuiv) , but irpodyw, hi, A, B. Vulg. 
Not, as some commentators here hint, as though all progress in Christian thought was a crime, 
and incapacity to advance beyond stereotjTped prejudice a virtue, but referring either (1) to 
advance in wrong directioTiSt or (2) to Christian teachers who go before their flocks (John x, 4 j 
Mark x. 32). 

■* The indicative following et, implies that such will come. He is not of coiurse thinking o£ 
heathens, but of Christian false prophets. 

® See below. The meaning of course is that we are nob to give to fundamental heresy an 
appearance of approval by pronouncing the deeper fraternal greeting. In some versions are 
here interpolate the words, ** Ecce praedixi vobis ne in diem domini condemnemini.'' 

® Epistolary aorist. 

7 If the letter was written at Patmos, these materials might not readily be procurable. The 
word xapTTj? means Egyptian papyrus. For the manner in which it was prepared, see Pliny, 
If. N. xiii. 21. The ink was made of soot and water, mixeil with gum. 

® yeviarOai Trpb? v/u,a?- The same Greek construction as in John vi. 25. 

® A Hebraism, (Jer. xxxii. 4 j 8 John 14). 

w 1 John i. 4. 

u “ Suavissima commuuitas ! comitas Apostoli miuorum verbis salutom nnnciaiitis ” (Bongel). 
It 18 impossible to say why the sister herself sends no greetings. Wo can hardly suppose Uiat 
she was dead, because she is called “thy elect sister." But we may suggest a score of hypo- 
theses Which would suffice to explain the circumstance. Bongel.says, “ Mos liboros (ver. 4) in 
domo materterae oorum invenerat.’' 

13 Thus on the strength of this text John k XjUsco having been expelled from England during 
the leign of Mary in 15K, was, with his congregation refused admission into Denmark (Salig. 
Jfiflt. Conf. Aug. ii. 1090 ; quoted by Braunc ad loc. m Lange’s Biholwerk). Idius by the manipu- 
lation of a few phrases Hate is made to wear the guise of Love, and Fury to poso as Christian 
meekness. 
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have imposed “the senses of men upon the words of God, the special 
senses of men on the general words of God,” and have tried to enforce 
them on all men^s consciences with all kinds of burnings and anathemas, 
under equal threats of death and damnation.^ And thus they have 
incurred the terrible responsibility of presenting religion to mankind in 
a false and repellent guise. Is theological hatred still to be a proverb 
for the world’s just contempt? Is such hatred — hatred in its bitterest 
and most ruthless form — to be regarded as the legitimate and normal 
outcome of the religion of love? Is the spirit of peace never to be 
brought to bear on religious opinions? Are such questions always 
to excite the most intense animosities and the most terrible divisions ? 
Is the Diotrephes of each little religious clique to be the ideal of 
a Christian character? Is it in religious discussions alone that im- 
partiality IS to be set down as weakness, and courtesy as treason ? Is it 
among those only who pride themselves on being “orthodox” that 
there is to he the completest absence of humility and of justice ? Is the 
world to be for ever confirmed in its opinion that theological partisans 
are less truthful, less candid, less high-minded, less honourable even 
than the partisans of political and social causes who make no profession 
as to the duty of love ? Are the so-called “ religious ” champions 
to be for ever, as they now are, in many instances, the most unscru- 
pulously bitter and the most conspicuously unfair ? Alas ] they might 
be so with far less danger to the cause of religion if they would forego 
the luxury of “ quoting Scripture for their purpose.” The harm which 
has thus been done is incredible : — 

Crime was ne’er so black 
As ghostly cheer and pious thanks to lack. 

Satan is modest. At Heaven’s door he lays 
His evil offspring, and in Scriptural phrase 
And saintly posture gives to God the praise 
And honour of his monstrous progeny ” 

If this passage of St. John had indeed authorised such errors 
and excesses — if it had indeed been a proof, as has been said, of 
“ the deplorable growth of dogmatic intolerance”^ — it would have been 
hard to separate it from the old spirit of rigorism and passion which led 
the Apostle, in his most undeveloped days, to incur his Lord’s rebuke, 
by proclaiming bis jealousy of those who worked on dilferent lines from 
his own, and by wishing to call down fire to consume the rude villagers 
of Samaiaa. It would have required some ingenuity not to see in 
it the same sort of impatient and unworthy intolerance which once 
marked his impetuous outbursts, but which is (I trust falsely) attributed 
to him in the silly story of Cerinthus and the bath. In that case 
also the spirit of his advice would have been widely different from 


1 Ghillmgworth. 

2 So Renan, in his article on the Fourth Gospel in the Contemp. Eev. Sept. 1877. 
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the spirit which, actuated the merciful tolerance of the Lord to Heathens, 
to Samaritans, to Sadducees, and even to Pharisees It would have 
been in direct antagonism to our Lord's command to the Twelve to 
salute with their blessing every house to which they came, because 
if it were not worthy their peace would return to them again.^ It 
would have been alien from many of the noblest lessons of the 'New 
Testament. It would practically have excluded from the bosom of 
Christianity, and of Christianity alone, the highest workings of the 
luii versa 1 law of love. It would have been in glarmg disaccord with 
the gentleness and moderation which is now shown, even towards 
absolute unbelievers, by the wisest, gentlest, and most Christlike of 
God’s saints. If it really bore the sense which has been assigned 
to it, it would be a grave reason for sharing the ancient doubts respect- 
ing the genuineness of the little letter in which it occurs, and for 
coming to the conclusion that, while its general sentiments were 
borrowed from the authentic works of St. John, they had only been 
thrown together for the purpose of mtroducing, under the sanction 
of his name, a precept of unchristian harshness and religious in- 
tolerance. 

But there is too much reason to fear that to the end of time the 
conceit of orthodoxism will claim inspired authority for its own 
conclusions, even when they are most antichristian, and will build 
up systems of exclusive hatred out of inferences purely unwarrantable. 
It is certain, too, that each sect is always tempted to be proudest 
of its most sectaiuan peculiarities ; that each form of dissent, whethei 
in or out of the body of the Established Churches, most idolises its own 
dissidence. The aim of religious opinionativeness always has been, and 
always will be, to regard its narrowest conclusions as matters of faith, 
and to exclude or excommunicate all those who i eject or modify them. 
The sort of syllogisms used by these enemies of the love of Christ 
are much as follows — 

‘‘ My opinions are founded on interpretations of Scripture. Scripture 
is infallible. My views of its meaning are infallible too. Your 
opinions and inferences differ from mine, therefore you must be in 


^ It if5 said that Polycarp was once accosted by Marcion, and asked by liim, “Dost 
thou not know me’” “Yes,” he answered, “I loiow thee, the frstborn of Satan” 
(Iren, c Haer. in. 3; Euseb. M E iv. Id) “So cautious,” adds Irenieus, “were the 
Apostles and their followers to have no communication. — no, not so much as in discouise 
— with those who adulterated the truth.” The story, as might have been expected, is 
told by other ecclesiastical writers with intense gusto, down to modern days. But even 
if it be true, it by no means follows that the example was estimable. St. Polycarp was 
just as liable to sin and error as other saints have been. W o have no nght to treat any 
man with rude discourtesy. If to be a Christian is to act as Christ acted, then Poly- 
carp's discourtesy was unchristian. Phansees oponly rejected our Lord, yet He oven 
accci)ted their invitations, and told His Disciples to show them honour. Is a heretic so 
much worse than a heathen, that a Christian wife might live with a heathen husband 
(1 Cor vu 12, 13), while yet a Ohnstian might not even speak without the grossest rudo- 
ness to a Gnostic teacher 1 
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the wroiig. All wrong opinions are capable of so many ramifications 
that any one who differs from me in minor points must be unsound 
in vital matters also. Therefore, all who differ from me and my clique 
are ‘heretics.’ All heresy is wicked. All heretics are necessarily 
wicked men It is my religious duty to hate, calumniate, and abuse you.” 

Those who have gone thus far in elevating Hatred into a Christian 
virtue ought logically to go a little farther. They generally do so when 
they have the power. They do not openly say, “Let us venerate 
the examples of Arnold of Citeaux, and of Torquemada. Let us 
glorify the Crusaders at Beziers. Let us revive the racks and 
thumbscrews of the Inquisition. Let us, with the Pope, strike 
medals in honour of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Let us re- 
establish the Star Chamber, and entinist those ecclesiastics who 
hold our opinions with powers of torture.” But, since they are 
robbed of these means of securing unanimity — since they can no longer 
even imprison “dissenting tinkers” like Bunyan, and “regicide 
Arians ” like Milton — they are too apt to indulge m the party spirit 
which can employ slander though it is robbed of the thumbscrew, 
and revel in depreciation though it may no longer avail itself of the 
fagot and the rack. 

The tender mercies of contendmg religionists are exceptionally 
cruel. The men who, in the Corinthian party-sense, boast “ I am 
of Christ,” do not often, m these days, formulate the defence of their 
lack of charity so clearly as this. But they continually act and write 
in this spirit. Long experience has made mankind familiar with the 
base ingenuity which frames charges of constructive heresy out of 
the most innocent opinions ; which insinuates that variations from the 
vulgar exegesis furnish a sufficient excuse for banding anathemas, under 
the plea that they are an implicit denial of Christ ! Had there been in 
Scripture any sanction for this execrable spirit of heresy-hunting 
Pharisaism, Christian theology would only become another name for 
the collisions of wrangling sects, all cordially hatmg each other, and 
only kept together by common repulsion against external enmity. But, 
to me at least, it seems that the world has never developed a more 
unchristian and antichnstian phenomenon than the conduct of those 
who encourage the bitterest excesses of hatred under the profession 
of Christian love.^ I know nothing so profoundly irreligious as the 
narrow intolerance of an ignorant dogmatism. Had there been 
anything in this passage which sanctioned so odious a spirit, I 
could not have believed that it emanated from St. John. A 
good tree does not bring forth corrupt fruit. The sweet fountain 
of Christianity cannot send forth the salt and bitter water of 
fierceness and hate. The Apostle of love would have belied all that 
is Lest in his own teaching if he had consciously given an absolution, 


' John in 10, IL 
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nay, an incentive, to furious intolerance. The last words of Christian 
revelation could never have meant what these words have been 
interpreted to mean — namely, “Hate, exclude, anathematise, persecute, 
treat as enemies and opponents to be crushed and insulted, those who 
differ from you in religious opinions.” Those who have pretended 
a Scriptural sanction for such Cain-like religionism have generally put 
their theories into practice against men who have been infinitely more in 
the right, and transcendently nearer God, than those who, in killing or 
injuring them, ignorantly thought that they were doing God service. 

Meanwhile this incidental expression of St. John’s brief letter will 
not lend itself to these gross perversions. What St. John really says, 
and really means, is something wholly different. False teachers were 
rife, who, pi’ofessing to be Christians, robbed the nature of Christ of all 
which gave its efficacy to the Atonement, and its significance to the 
Incarnation. These teachers, like other Christian missionaries, travelled 
from city to city, and, in the absence of public inns, were received into 
the houses of Christian converts. The Christian lady to whom 
St. John writes is warned that, if she offers her hospitality to these 
dangerous emissaries who were subverting the central truth of 
Christianity, she is expressing a public sanction of them ; and, by 
doing this and offering them her best wishes she is taking a direct 
share in the harm they do. This is common sense ; nor is there 
anything uncharitable in it. No one is bound to help forward the 
dissemination of teaching what he regards as erroneous lespectmg the 
most essential doctrines of his own faith. Still less would it have been 
right to do this in the days when Christian communities were so small 
and weak. But to interpret this as it has in all ages been practically 
interpreted — to pervert it into a sort of command to exaggerate the 
minor ariations between religious opinions, and to persecute those 
whose views differ from our own — to make our own opmions the 
exclusive test of heresy, and to say, with Cornelius ^ Lapide, that this 
verse reprobates “all conversation, all intercourse, all dealings with 
heretics” — is to interpret Scripture by the glare of partisanship and 
spiritual self-satisfaction, not to read it under the light of holy love. 

Alas! churchmen and theologians have found it a far more easy 
and agreeable matter to obey their distortion of this supposed command, 
and even to push its stringency to the very farthest limits, than to obey 
the command that we should love one another 1 From the Tree of 
delusive knowledge they pluck the poisonous and inflating fruits of 
pride and hatred, while they suffer the fruits of love and meekness to 
fall neglected from the Tree of Life. The popularity which these verses 
still enjoy, and the exaggerated inisinteipretation still attached to them, 
are due to the fact that they are so acceptable to the arrogance and 
selfishness, the dishonesty and tyranny, the sloth and obstinacy, of that 
bitter spirit of religious discord which has been the disgrace of the 
Church and the scandal of the world 
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CHAPTER xxxyn. 

THE THIRD EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

“ Ex operibus cognoscitur valetudo animae, et hanc prosequuntur vota 
Sanctorum.”— Bengel. 

XoTHiNG can be ascertained respecting the Gains to whom this letter is 
addressed, beyond what the letter itself implies — that he was a faithful 
and kind-hearted Christian. I have already explained that, from the 
circumstances of the time, hospitality to Christian teachers was a 
necessary duty, without which the preaching of Christianity could 
hardly have been carried on.^ Gains, like his namesake at Corinth,^ 
and like Philemon,^ distinguished himself by the cheerfulness with 
which he performed this duty. It could not alwa 5 's have been an easy 
or an agreeable duty, for some of the Christian emissaries, and 
especially those from Jerusalem, seem, according to the testimony 
of St. Paul, to have behaved mth an insolence and rapacity truly 
outrageous.'* But those to whom Gains opened his hospitable house 
were not of this character. They were men who had followed the 
noble initiative of St. Paul, and who refused to receive anything from 
the Gentiles to whom they preached. 

Some, from the identity of name and character, have assumed that 
the Gains here addressed must have been the Gains of Corinth. Such 
an inference is most precarious. Gains was, perhaps, the commonest of 
all names current throughout the Roman Empire. So common was 
it that it was selected in the Roman law-books to serve the 
familiar purpose of John Doe and Richard Roe in our own legal 
formularies. It no more serves to identify the bearer of the name 

than if it had been addressed “ To the well-beloved for Gains 

was colloquially used for “so-and-so.”® There are at least three 
Gaiuses in the New Testament — Gains of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), 
Gains of Corinth (Rom, xvi. 23), and Gains of Dei'be (Acts xx. 4). A 
Gains is mentioned in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 40), as Bishop of 
Pergamum, and it is not impossible that this may be the person here 
addressed. ' 

The main object of the letter was to encourage him in his course of 
Christian faithfulness and to contrast his conduct with that of the 
domineering Diotrephes. Diotrephes, in his ambition, his arbitrariness, 
his arrogance, his tendency to the idle babble of controversy, and his 
fondness for excommunicating his opponents, furnishes us with a 

1 Hence the importance attached to it (Horn. xii. 13 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 8 ; Heb. 
xiii. 2 ; 1 Pet. iv. 9). 

2 Rom. xvi. 23 ; 1 Cor. i. 14. 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 20. 


s Philem. 7. 

® Renan, in Contemjp, Eev. Sept. 1877. 
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very ancient specimen of a character extremely familiar in the annals 
of ecclesiasticism.^ There is something astonishing in the notion that 
the prominent Christian Presbyter of an Asiatic Church should not 
only repudiate the authority of St. John, and not only refuse to 
receive his travelling missionary, and to prevent others from doing 
so, but should even excommunicate or try to excommunicate those who 
did so 1 But we must leave the difficulty where it is, since we are 
unable to throw any light upon it. The condition of the Church of 
Corinth, as St. Paul described it, leave us prepared for the existence of 
almost any irregularities. The history of the Church of Christ, from 
the earliest down to the latest days, teems with subjects for perplexity 
and surprise. 

“The Elder, to Gams the oeioved, whom I love m Truth.^ 

“Beloved, I pray that in all respects^ thou mayest prosper,'* and be in health,® 
even as thy soul prospereth. For I rejoice exceedingly at the arrival of brethren 
who bear witness to thy Truth, even as thou walkest in Truth. I have no greater ® 
joy than this, that I hear of my children walking in the Truth.^ 

‘ * Beloved, thou playest a faithful part in all thy work towards the brethren, and 
even to strangers,® who bear witness to thy love before the Church, whom by 
forwarding on their journey® worthily of God thou^® wilt do well. For on the 
Name’s behalf they went forth, accepting nothing from the Gentiles.^^ We then 
ought to support such, that we may become fellow-workers with the Truth.^® 

“ I wrote somewhat to the Church, but their domineering'Diotrephes receivcth 
us not.^® On this account, if I come, I will bring to mind^® his deeds which he doeth, 


1 Hymenaeus, Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20), Philetus (2 Tim. li. 17), Hermogenes, and Fbygellus 
(2 Tim. L 18) are similarly mentioned as opponents ot St. Paul. 

3 1 John iii. 18 ; 2 John i. To love “ in Truth,’^ is the same as to love ** in the Lord." 

3 Not above all things,” as in E. V. That meaning of irepl irdvraiv is only found, m classical 
poetry. 

* evoSovcrOat (Rom. i. 10 ; 1 Cor. xii. 2) ; literally, to be ** guided on a journey." Philo uses 
the word as here, both ot body and soul, Qvds Rer. Ihv. Uner. § 58. 

5 vyiaCveLv was not among Christians as it was among Stoics, a common form of address 
Hence we must assume that G-oius suffered from ill-health. 

® The doubled comparative fj-ei^oripav may be intentionally emphatic, like ekaxt-crrorepo';, 
in Eph. iii. 8, ** Est ad intendendam signiiicationem comparativus e comparativo factus ’ ‘ 
(Crotius). 

7 'iva. St. John's use of Iva is far wider than that of classical writers. It often loses its 
tehc sense (*‘in order that”), and becomes simply elclatic, or explanatory, as in Luke i. 43, 
John XV, 13. 

® KoX TovTo, A, B, C. The hospitality of Q-aius was not only <|>cAa5eA.<^ia, hut <#>tXofcvta. 

® TTponep.^a<i. Tit, ill. 13. 

^0 Tov ©eoC. That is, giving them the maximum of help, as their sacred cause deserves. 
(Comp. 1 Thess. li. 12; Col. i, 10.) 

Acts V. 41 ; ix. 16, etc. ; Phil. ii. 9 have been bound in the Name" (Ignat, ad Ephest. 3). 
" Some are wont with evil guile to carry about the Name^ while they are doing deeds unworthy 
of God” (id. lb. 7). Similarly Christians, among themselves, spoke of Christianity as “the 
way" (Acts ix 2; xix. 9). 

13 St. Paul's nile (1 Thess. ii. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 18 ; 2 Cor. xi. 7 ; xii. 16). Gentiles must of course 
mean, “ Gentile converts.” They could not expect the heathens to support them. This is per- 
haps implied by the adjective a. A, B, 0. 

13 Comp. 1 Thess. in. 2 ; Col. iv. 11. 

1* Evidently a brfe/ letter, from the expression rt, A, B, C (Luke vii. 40; Acts xx.xiii. 17). 
It IS now lost, like many other of these minor communications (1 (Jor. v. 9). Diotrephes seems 
to have suppressed this letter, whatever it was. If he could hchtive so outmgoously as he is 
said to do in the next clause, ho would have thought but little of making away with a brief 
letter. 

13 That is, “ rejects my authority." Perhaps it means that this turbulent intriguer refused 
to acknowledge St. John’s “commendatory letter.” 

ifi John xiv. 26 St. John means that he will draw the attentioi;i of the Church to the pro- 
ceedings ot Diotrephes. ‘ ^ 
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with wicked words battling against us ,* ^ and not content with that, he neither him- 
self receives the brethren, and he hinders those who v ish to do so, and expels them 
from the Church. ^ 

“ Beloved, do not imitate the evil but the good.® He that doeth good is from 
God : he that doeth evil hath not seen God.** Witness has been home to Demetrius 
by all,^ and by the Truth itself ; aye, and we too® bear witness, and thou knowest 
that our witness is true.^ 

“I had many things to write to thee, but I do not wish by ink and reed® to 
write to thee, but I hope immediately to see thee, and we will speak mouth to 
mouth. Peace to thee.® The friends salute thee. Salute the friends by name.” 

Salute the friends hy Salute each of our Christian friends 

as warmly and as individually as though I had here written down their 
names. So fitly ends the last of the writings of St. John. The close of 
his messages to the Church of God is as calm and gentle as the close of 
his life. God cares for individuals, and therefore the Church of God cares 
for them also. They may be obscure, humble, faulty ; but if they be 
true disciples they need fear nothing which the world can threaten, and 
desire nothing which it can ofier, for “ their names are written in the 
Book of Life.’^ The aged Apostle speaks of them as “friends.” The 
name, as applied to Christians, is peculiar to him, for Christians 
regarded each other as “ brethren,” and therefore as bound together by a 
tie even closer than that of friendship. But if he uses this word as 
well as “ brethren ” and “ beloved,” it doubtless is from the remembrance 
of what he alone among the Evangelists has recorded, that the Lord 
Jesus had called Lazarus “ His friend,” and that He had said, “Ye are 
my friends, if ye do the things which I command you. No longer do I 
call you servants, for the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth ; 
but I have called you friends, for all things that I have heard from my 
Father I have made known unto you.” 

He ends, therefore, fitly with this kind message to individual friends. 
And after this we know nothing more with certainty respecting him. He 
was not taken to Heaven in the fiery chariot of glory or of martyrdom, 


1 cSXvrtpo' T?.n. V. 13) ; the French d&>lat&rer. “Api>osite, calumnias Diotrephis 

vocat garritum ” (Com. k Lapide). 

* These proceedings seem so very high-handed, that we might take the words to mean merely 
that he excluded them from the congregation which possibly met at his house ; or we might 
suppose the meanings of the presents to be “ tries to binder them, and ooants to excommumcate 
them.” Certainly the present often implies the unsuccessful conatus rei perjiciendae (see my 
Brief Greek Syntax^ § 136), but we know tw little ot Diotrephes, and of the Church in which he 
had so much influence, to be able to say that he might not have actually excommimicated (as 
unauthorised interlopers into his parish — schismatic intruders on his oron authority) those who 
gave hospitality to Evangelists or who brought “ letters of commendation '* from St. John. If 
he was capable of prating against St. John, he might have been capable of this also. 

* Heb. xiii. 7 ; 1 Pet. ni. 13. “rb kokov m Dzotrephe ; to ayaOw in Demetrio (Bengel), 

1 John iii. 6 — 10 ; iv 8. 

» “ Demetrius was possibly the bearer of the letter” (Lucke) 

* leal rjneii S« (1 John ill. 6). 

7 John V. 32 ; xxi. 24. 

8 The KaXa/LLos is a split reed. St. John seems to have aisnked the physical toil of writing, 
to which it is quite possible that he had not been accustomed. He probably dictated his longer 
and more important works. 

9 John xix. 28. “ The inward peace of conscience, the traternal peace of friendsliip, the 

heavenly peace of glory ” (Lyra). 

The allusion is to personal private friends, not the brethren in general. 
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but in all probability be died at Ephesus, in a peaceful and honoured age, 
among many friends who deeply loved and greatly honoured him. And 
the last murmur of tradition which reaches us respecting him is that 
which tells us of his last exhortation. When he was no longer a “ Son 
of Thunder,” no longer even an “ Eagle of Christ ” — when he was a 
weak and worn old man, with scarcely anything left him but a feeble 
voice and trembling hands, he still uplifted those trembling hands to 
bless, and still strove to sum up all that he had taught, in words easy 
to utter, but of which, after so many centuries, we have yet so imper- 
fectly learnt the meaning — 

rilioli, diligite alterulrum.” 

Little children, love one another.*’ 

And this he did, as he himself explained, because such was the 
Lord’s command ; and if this only be done, it is enough.” 



APPENDIX 


EXCURSUS I. 

THE ASSERTED PRIMACY OP ST. PETER. 

That St. Peter was a leading Apostle — ^in some respects the leading 
Apostle — ^none will dispute ; but that be never exercised the supremacy 
which is assigned to him by Homan Catholic writers is demonstrable 
even from the New Testament. Anyone who will examine the list of 
twenty- eight Petrine prerogatives detailed by Baronius^ will see in 
their extreme futility the best disproof of the claims of Roman primacy. 
St. Peter had, as Cave says, a primacy of order, but not a supremacy 
of power. Such a supremacy our Lord emphatically discountenanced.^ 
In his Epistle St. Peter does not assume the title of Apostle, but only 
calls himself a fellow-presbyter, and rebukes all attempts “ to play the 
lord over the heritage of God.” The other Apostles send him to 
Samaria. The Church at Jerusalem indignantly calls him to account 
for the bold step which he had taken in the case of Cornelius. Paul, 
at Antioch, withstands him to the face, and claims to be no whit 
inferior to the very chiefest Apostle, assuming the Apostolate of the 
IJncircumcision — that is, of the whole Gentile world — as predominantly 
his own. St. Peter was not specially “ the disciple whom J esus loved ; ” 
and though he received from his Lord some of the highest eulogiums, 
he also incurred the severest rebukes. Even when we turn to the 
Fathers, we find St. Cyprian saying that the rest of the Apostles 
were that which St. Peter was ; endowed with equal participation both 
of honour and of power.”® The Presbyter Hesychius calls, not St. 
Peter, but St. James, ‘Hhe prince of priests, the leader of the Apostles, 
the crown among the heads, the brightest among the stars.”'* He calls 
St. Andrew the Peter before Peter.” St. Cyril says that Peter and 
John had equivalent honour. The Promise of the Keys was given to 
all the Apostles alike f and in the Apocalypse no distinction is made 

1 Be Bom, Pontif. i. 17, seqq. 

2 Matt. xx. 25 — 27 ; Luke xxii. 24 — 26. 

s Be Unitat. JEcclcs, p. 180. 

^ Ap. Phot. Cod, 275. neVpos fiTj/Aifjyopct a\\’ ’IoLkw/Sos vofio^ereU 
® Matt, xviii. 17, 18 ; John xx. 21 — 23, 


20 
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between Kephas and tbe rest of tbe Twelve.^ Origen says that all who 
make Peter's confession with Peter's faithfulness shall have Peter’s 
blessing.® He was eminent among the Apostles ; — supreme he never 
was.^ 


EXCUHSUS IL 

PATRISTIC EVIDENCE ON ST. PETER's VISIT TO ROME. 

St. Clemens of Home (t 101) says that “ he bore witness," using the 
term which implies his martyrdom ; ^ but he does not say that this took 
place at Home. Ignatius (f 114),® and Papias® (referred to by Eusebius 
(t 340), use language which may be inferentially pressed into the impli- 
cation that he had been at Home. St. Clemens of Alexandria (f 220), 
who tells the story about St. Peter’s wife, does not mention Home.^ St. 
Dionysius of Corinth (f 165) says that St. Peter and St. Paul both 
taught in Italy f but the weight of even this slight allusion is neutralised 
by its being found in the same sentence with the erroneous suggestion 
that Peter had a share in the founding {^pir^Lav) of the Church of Corinth. 
St. Irenseus (f 202) makes the dubious statement that both Apostles took 
part in the appointment of Linus to be Bishop of Home.® Gains (t 200), 
as quoted by Eusebius, says that the trophies " of the Apostles were 
shown at Home in his days.^® Tertullian (f 218) makes a similar re- 
mark in a passage where he also accepts the legend of St. J ohn's escape 
from death when he was plunged into a caldron of boiling oil at the Latin 
gate.^^ Lastly, Origen (f 254) is the first who says that Peter was 

crucified head downwards ; and St. Ambrose — or a pseudo-Ambrose 
— tells the story of the Vision on the Appian road. Later allusions to 
the Apostle's connexion with Home, which grow more definite as lime 
advances, are found in Arnobius,^ in Lactantius,^^ in the Apostolical 
Constitutiom^^ and in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies}^ 

St. Peter’s visit to Home is of course testified by multitudes of later 
writers ; but their assertions have no independent or evidential value. 

1 Rev. XXL 14. ^ In Matt. xvi. 

® See the question examined in Shepherd’s Hist, of the Ch. of Rome, pp. 494, ff. 

^ Ep. ad Cor. v. 

® Ig^nat. Ep. ad Rorfl. iv. j ovx <»>s Uerpo^r icol HavXo? 5uxracrcro/xcu vfAiy. 

® Rapias, ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. ad fin. But the inference is of the remotest kind. It 
supposes that St, Peter needed Mark as his ** interpreter ” in Latin. 

• Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. ® Dion. ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. 25. 

® Iren. c. Haer. iii. 1 and 3, and ap. Euseb. H. E. v. 6. 

Gains, ap. Euseb. H. E. ii. 25. 

Tort, de Praesc. Haer. 32, 36. See too Scorpiace, 15. 

Orig, ap. Euseb. H. E. lii. 1 J avea-KoKoirCcBr) Kara KtKfioXrji ovruir avrhf a^iSura^ iraBtlv. 

Arnob. c. Gent. ii. 12. w Lactant. de Mort. Parsec, ii. 

t 45. 16 Ps.-Olom. Horn, Ep. ad Jac. 1. 

1/ The denial, that St. Peter was ever at Romo, by the Waldenses, Marsilius of Padua, 
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EXCURSUS m. 

USE OP THE NAME BABYLON FOR ROME IN 1 PET. V. 13 . 

It has been asserted that St. Peter could not be writing from the 
real Babylon, because that city was at this period ruined and deserted. 
Strabo and Pausanias say that it was a mere ruin; Pliny calls it a 
solitude.^ But, although we learn from Josephus that the Jews in the 
city had terribly suffered, first by a persecution in the reign of Caligula, 
and then by a plague,* we have no reason to believe that many of them 
may not have returned during the twenty years which had subsequently 
elapsed. Again, it is not proved that St. Peter may not have used the 
word “ Babylon ” to describe the country or district^ as is done by Philo,® 
so that he may have actually written from Seleucia or Ctesiphon, in 
which cities the Jews were numerous or even from Xehardea or 
Nisibis, in which they had taken refuge.® Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
and dwellers in Mesopotamia, had been among his hearers on the day 
of Pentecost, and there is nothing intrinsically improbable in the notion 
of his having gone to visit these crowded communities of the Dispersion. 
They were so numerous and so important, that J osephus originally wrote 
-his History of the J ewish War for their benefit, and wrote it in Aramaic, 
without any doubt that it would find countless readers. 

It has been argued that' the geographical order observable in the 
names ‘‘ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia ” — the 
Churches to which his Epistle is addressed — is more natural to one 
writing from Babylon than to one who was writing from Rome ; but 
this is an argument which will not stand a moment’s consideration. 

On the other hand, against the literal acceptance of the word 


Salmasius, etc., was elaborately supported by Fr. Spannbeim {Be ficta pt'ofectione, etc., , 
1679). De Wette, Baur, Winer, Holtzmann, and Scbwegler are led to a similar view by 
their belief in the virulent jealousies between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and Nean- 
der was shaken by the arguments of Baur. But the mass of learned Protestants, Scaliger, 
Oasubon, Grotius, Usher, Bramhall, Pearson, Cave, Schrockh, Gieseler, Bleek, Olshausen, 
Wieseler, Hilgenfeld, etc., to a greater or less degree, admit his mart)Tdom or residence 
at Rome. To enter into a discussion of the Papal claims is here wholly beyond my 
scope. If the reader has any doubt on the subject, he may read with advantage the 
articles on the “Petrine Claims,” in the Ghwch Quart&i'ly JReview for April, 1878, April, 
1879, and January, 1880, and he will find some brief hints on the subject in Dr. Little- 
dale’s JPlain Measms. He wiU find all that can be urged on the other side in Mr. AU- 
natt’s Cathedra Petri and Father Ryder’s Catholic Controversy. 

1 See Is. xiii ; xiv. 4, 12 ; xlvi., etc. That the Babylon alluded to is the obscure Egyp- 
tian fort of that name (Strabo, xvii. 1, p. 807) — a place utterly unknown to Christian 

history and tradition — is a conjecture which may be set aside without further notice. No 
human being in the Asiatic Churches to which St. Peter was writing could over have 
heard of such a. place. 

Jos. A7itt. xviii. 9, § 8. ® Phdo, Leg. ad Caiurrii 36. 

•* Jos. A 7 itt. XV. 3, 1, ® Jos. Anti, xviii. 9, § 9. 
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“Babylon” there are four powerful arguments. (1). There is not the 
faintest tradition in those regions of any visit from St. Peter. (2). If 
St. Peter was in Babylon at the time when his Epistle was written, 
there is great difficulty in accounting for his familiarity with the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, which was not written till A.D. 63. (3). It becomes 

difficult to imagine circumstances which could have brought him from 
the far East into the very crisis of the Neronian persecution in the 
Babylon of the West. (4). If “Marcus” be the Evangelist, he was 
with St. Paul between A.D, 61 — 63,^ and probably rejoined him just 
before his martyrdom in a,d. 68.^ We should not, therefore, expect to 
iSnd him so far away as Babylon in a.d. 67. 

I strongly incline to the belief that by Babylon the Apostle in- 
tended to indicate Borne, ^ and we find this interpretation current in 
the Church in very early days.^ The Apocalypse was written about 
the same time as — or not long after — the First Epistle of St. Peter; 
and in the Apocalypse* and in the Sibylline Verses® we see that a 
Western, and even an Asiatic, Christian, when he heard the name 
“ Babylon ” in a religious writing, would be likely at once to think of 
Rome. Throughout the Talmud we find the same practice of applying 
symbolic names. There Rome figures under the designations of 
Nineveh, Edom, and Babylon, and almost every allusion to Christ, even 
in the unexpurgated passages of the Amsterdam edition, is veiled under 
the names of “Absalom,” “That Man,” “So-and-so,” and “The Hung.” 
The reference to Rome as Babylon may have originated in a mystic 
application of the Old Testament prophecies, but it had its advantage 
afterwards as a secret symbol. It is therefore a mistake to suppose that 
the use of Babylon for Rome would be the sudden obtrusion of “ alle- 
gory ” into matter-of-fact, or that by using it the Apostle would be 
“ going out of his way to make an enigma for all future readers.” There 
is, in fact, a marked accordance between such an expression and the 
conception which St. Peter indicates throughout his letter, that ail 
Christians are exiles scattered from the heavenly Jerusalem, living, some 
of them, in the earthly Babylon.^ An early Christian would have seen 
nothing either allegorical or enigmatical in the matter. He would at 
once have understood the meaning, and have known the reasons, alike 
mystic and political, for avoiding the name of Rome. 

1 Ool. iv. 10 ; Pbilem. 24. 2 2 Tim. iv. 11. 

* So the Fathers unanimously ; and Grotius, Lardner, Cave, Semlor, Ilitzig, and the 
Tubingen school as against De Wette and Wiescler. See too Lipsius, Chron. c?cr Mm. 
Biach. (1869) ; Hilgenfeld, Petrus in Mm. {ZdUchr. f. woss. Tkeol. 1872) 1 2Ieller, Zur 
Petrusfrage {ib. 1876). 

^ Papias, ap. Euseb. ff. E. ii. 15, iii. 25 ; Iren. c. Haer. iii. 1, etc. 

* Rev. xiv. 8; xvi. 19; xvii. 9, 18; xviii. 2, etc. 6 Bihyll v. 143, 159. 

y 1 Pet. 1 1, ; V. 13, iv Baj3vAwj/i. Soo Godet’s ^kstammt Btudiies^ 
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EXCURSirS IV. 

THE BOOK OP ENOCH. 

The quotation from the Book of Enoch by St. Jude, and the traces 
which it contains of the reciprocal influences of Jewish and Christian 
speculation, have always attracted the attention of the Church to that 
singular Apocalypse. 

Erom the end of the 16th century till recent times nothing was 
known of it except by the quotations in the Fathers and the Greek 
fragments preserved in the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus, and 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, In the 17th century it became 
known that the entire book existed in an Ethiopic translation. Three 
manuscripts of this translation were brought to England by Bruce, the 
Abyssinian explorer, in 1773. It was first translated into English by 
Archbishop Lawrence in 1821, and retranslated into German by Hof- 
mann in 1833, and into Latin by A. F. Gfrorer in 1840. 

It consists of an Introduction, i. — ^vi. 12, containing a Prophecy of 
Judgment. 

viL — X. Legends about the two hundred fallen angels who went 
astray with the daughters of men, and taught mankind the Arts, the 
Sciences, and many forms of luxury. 

xi. — xvi. Enoch is sent on a mission to these fallen angels. 

xvii. — XXXV. Visions, sometimes (as in the Apocalypse) in Heaven 
and sometimes on earth, in which Enoch is taught the origin of the 
elements and the general elements of Hatural Science, and is shown 
the prison of the fallen angels, and the dwelling of the good, where the 
voice of the murdered Abel sounds. 

xxxvii, — ^Ixx.^ A second “Vision of Wisdom,” which (as in the 
Apocalypse) repeats — though with many variations — all the essential 
elements contained in L — xxxv., which are treated as one vision. This 
section falls into three Parables or Maschals ; these are xxxviii — xliv., 
chiefly dwelling on the future abode and condition of sinners ; xlv, — 
Iv., on those who deny Heaven and God, and the Messianic Judgment 
which they incur ; Ivi. — Ixx., chiefly on the blessings of the elect. 

The section Ixxi — Ixxxi is entitled the Book of the Lights of 
Heaven. Enoch, orally and in writing, teaches his son Methuselah 
about the sun, moon, and stars. 

The section IxxxiL — ^Ixxxix. contains two dreams. In the first 
Enoch sees the vision of the Flood, and prays God not to destroy all 
mankind ; in the second he sees an apocalyptic foreshadowing of future 
history down to the time of Herod the Great &) with a picture of the 
days of the Messiah. 


1 Chapter xxxvi is misfliug. 
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Chapters xc., xci. contain Enoch^s words of consolation and exhorta- 
tion to his children. 

Chapter xcii to verse 18 is a sketch of history in ten weeks or periods, 
of which the first is signalised by the birth of Enoch ; the second by 
the Flood; the third by the life of IToah ; the fourth by Moses; the 
fifth by the building of Solomon’s Temple ; the sixth by Ezra ; the 
seventh by the encroachments of heathenism ; the eighth by rewards, 
punishments, and the building of a new Temple ; the ninth by the 
Messianic kingdom ; the tenth by the judgment of men and angels, and 
the renovation of the world. i 

From xciL 19 — civ. the book is mainly didactic, being full of 
promises and threatenings. In the last chapter (cv.) Enoch relates the 
birth of l^oah, and prophesies that he shall be the founder of a new race. 

The Ethiopic text is imdoubtedly translated from the Greek, of 
which we fifid fragments in St. Jude, in Justin Martyr, and other 
Fathers, and in the Testament of tlm Twelve Patriarchs} Whether the 
Greek is itself a translation from an original Hebrew book is uncertain. 
Origen seems to imply that this was the case, for he says that the 
Books (libelli) were not regarded as authoritative among the 
Hebrews.” That the book in its present form is not by one author, 
and that the Noachian parts of it are by another hand, is clear. From 
internal evidence it appears that part at least of the book (chapters i. — 
XXXV., Ixxi. — cv.) was written in the days of the Maccabees ; and that 
chapters xxxviL — ^Ixx. are not earlier than the days of Herod the Great, 
and are full of still more recent interpolations. Volkmar has endea- 
voured to prove that, as a whole, it is not earlier than the reign of 
Hadrian, and that it expresses the views of B. Akiva.^ 

One reason for the slighting estimate of the book by the Jews may 
be that the writer shows no interest in the Ritual and Ceremonial Law, 
and makes no special mention either of circumcision or of the Sabbath, 


EXCURSUS y. 

RABBINIC ALLUSIONS IN ST. JUDE. 

The direct citation of St. Jude (verses 14, 15) from the Book of Enoch 
is taken from the second chapter, but it is by no means the only trace 
of a similarity between the two writers. 

i. Jude 6 dwells on the fall of the angels which kept not their 

1 Orig. HTom. 28 j in Nutm. xxxir. 

3 For further information, see Abp. La-wrence’s Prelim. JO mart, and Translation 
(1821) ; Hofmann, JDas Buck Henoch (1833) i -and in Erach and Griiber, JEncyl. s. d . ; 
Lucke, Mnleit. in d. Ojtfenb. i. 89—144 ; Gfrdrer, Jahrhf. d. JHeUs, i. 93 fi/. ; and espe- 
cially A. DiUmann, JOas Btich JSenoch (1853). 
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own dominion,” but left their own habitation, and are reserved in 
everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the Great Daj ” 
(comp. 2 Pet. ii. 4, 5). This, as we have seen, is a topic which occupies 
a large part of the Book of Enoch. In vii. 2 we are told of two 
hundred angels who descended on Ardis, the top of Mount Armon. 
In xii 5 — 7, we are told that they << have deserted the lofty sky and 
their holy everlasting habitation, . . . and have been greatly 

corrupted on the earth,” and in xiv. 4, that they are “ to be bound on 
earth as long as the world endures^^ and (xvi. 5) that they are never 
to obtain peace.” Their prison-house, where they are to be “ kept for 
ever ” (xxL 6), is a terrific place,” and they are “ confined in a net- 
work of iron and brass ” (liv. 6), which nevertheless consists of 
fetters of iron without weight.” The last expression is an antiphrasis 
like the clankless chains ” of Shelley, and the “ fetters, yet not of 
brass,” of -^schylus. ' The author of the Second Epistle of Peter, with 
lyric boldness, speaks of these fetters as ‘‘chains of darkness,” and 
the author of the Book of Wisdom (xvii 2, 16, 17) evidently had a 
similar picture in his mind when he speaks of the Egyptians as 
“ fettered with the bonds of a long night,” “ shut up in a prison without 
iron bars,” and bound “with one chain of darkness.” These fallen 
angels are shut up in a “ burning valley,” and yet its fires give no light, 
or only “ teach light to counterfeit a gloom,” for they are “ covered 
with darkness,” and they “ see no light ” (Enoch x. 1 — 9). 

ii. Again, in v, 13 St Jude compares the corxnpted Antinomians 

whom he is denouncing as “ wandering stars to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever.” We might have supposed that the 
metaphor was derived from meteors disappearing into the night, or comets 
rushing off into the illimitable void. But from the Book of Enoch 
(xviii 14, 16), we are led to infer that, by the “ wandermg stars” are 
meant quite literally planets (a<rr4pes vxavrjrai), not, as Bengel supposed, 
because they are opaque, but because they are regarded (with the sun 
and moon) as “ seven stars .... which transgressed the com- 
mandment of God . . . /or they came not in their proper season” 

What was the exact conception in the writer^s mind is impossible to 
say, but he may have identified the planets with evil spirits because 
they were objects of idolatrous worship, and were named after heathen 
deities.^ 

iii. Once more, in verse 7 St. J ude seems distinctly to imply that the 
sin of the Fallen Angels was analogous to that of the cities of the 
Plain, in that they, by unions with mortal women, went after strange 
flesh. This is exactly the view of the pseudo-Enoch. He makes Enoch 
reproach them (xv. 1 — 7), because being by nature spiritual, they 
^^have done as those who cure flesh and blood do/ and have thereby 
transgressed the very law of their nature. 

* For two remarkable parallels between the Book of Enoch and the Apocalypse, see 
the Notes on Bev. vL 10, 11, and xiv. 20, 
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iv. Nor are these the only references to Rabbinic and other legends 
by St. Jude. In verse 5 it is said that “Jesus” led the people out 
of Egypt, and in the second instance destroyed them. The use of 
the name “ J esus ” for “ Christ ” shows perhaps the somewhat late date 
of the Epistle. When St. Paul alludes to the legendary wanderings of 
the Rock in the desert (1 Cor. x. 4), he adds the allegory “ and that Rock 
was Christ.” In saying that “Jesus” saved the people out of the land 
of Egypt, St. Jude seems to be identifying Him with the Pillar of Fire, 
which is one of the many divine manifestations to which Philo com- 
pares the Logos. ^ 

V. The strange reference to a dispute between Michael and Satan 
about the body of Moses has not yet been traced to any source what- 
ever. Origen says that it was taken from an Apocryphal book called 
The Assumption of Moses ; and QEcumenius says that Satan claimed the 
body of Moses because he had killed the Egyptian. The words “ The 
Lord rebuke thee,” are addressed to Satan by the Lord (who is perhaps 
meant to be the same as the Angel of the Lord in the previous verse), 
in Zech. iii. 2. The nearest approach to this legend is in the Targum 
of J onathan on Deut. xxxiv 6, where we are told, with obvious reference 
to some similar story, that the grave of Moses was entrusted to the 
charge of Michael. 

vi. Again, when it is said that these false and polluted Christians 
“ went in the way of Cain,” the reference camiot be to anything recorded 
in the book of Genesis. There the only crime laid to the charge of Cain 
is murder. The reference here seems to be mainly to presumption and 
blasphemy, and to that insolent atheism with which Cain is charged in 
the J erusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where he is made to deny that 
there is such a thing as a Judge or a judgment. The allusion cannot be 
to the blaspheming Gnostics who called themselves Cainites, for we do 
not hear of them till much later.^ It is, however, remarkable that they 
chose Cain, the Sodomites, and Korah (who are all here mentioned), as 
their heroes, and as the representatives of the stronger and better 
spiritual powers, who were opposed to the Demiurge of the Mosaic 
Dispensation and the material world. 


EXCURSUS YL 

SPECIMENS OF PHILONIAN ALLEGORY. 

1. Commenting on Gen. xvii. 16, “7 will give thee a son from herf 
and explaining it of the joy of heart which God promises to the 
vutuous. Philo adds that some explain ^^from her ” to mean “ apa/rt 

1 Quis Her. JHv. ffaer., and J)e Vit. Mos. 2. 

2 Iron. c. JECaer. i. 31 ; ISpiphan. Haer. 38. 
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from her,” because "Virtue does not spring from the soul, but from 
without, even from God. Others explain the Greek words as though 
they were a single word (exautes), meaning “ immediately because all 
divine gifts are speedy and spontaneous. Others, again, make “ from 
her ” mean Virtue, which is the mother of all good.^ The 

simultaneous existence of three such strange devices of exegesis at least 
shows that Philo might take his premises for granted among the readers 
whom alone he wished to address. 

2. On Gen. xv. 15 he says that in “ Thou shalt go to thy fathers ” 
some understood by ** fathers,” not “thy Ohaldsean forefathers,” but 
“the sun, moon, and stars;” others explained “father” to mean 
“archetypal ideas, and the things unseen;” others, the four elements 
and powers of which the universe is composed — earth, air, fire and 
water 

3. Each of the Patriarchs represents a .condition of the soul. Abra- 
ham represents acquired virtue ; Isaac, natural virtue ; Jacob, virtue 
acquired by training ; Joseph, political virtue. Sarah represents generic 
Turtue, virtue in the abstract ; Rebecca represents endurance ; Leah is 
persecuted virtue ; Pharaoh is the mind set against God ; Moses is the 
prophetic word. Everything and every person stands for something 
else. Egypt represents the body ; Canaan symbolises piety. A kingdom 
is an emblem of Divine wisdom ; a pigeon, of human wisdom ; a sheep, 
of the pure soul. 

4. Writing on Gen. xviii 6, he idealises the appearance of the three 
angels into the fact that the seeking soul recognises God, His love, and 
His might. The three measures of meal indicate that the soul must 
embrace and treasure up this thr-eefold manifestation of God. The word 
for cakes (enkruphias) means that the Sacred word about God and His 
power must be concealed in the initiated soul.® 

5. On Gen xxxii. 10, “ With my staff I passed over this Jordaii,^' 
he says it would be a poor thing (raTrGivhv^ to understand it literally. 
Jordan means all that is base, the staff means discipline : Jacob in- 
tended to imply that by discipline he had risen above baseness. 

Only by such means could Philo get rid of the representation of God 
as having human parts and human passions. But with this method he 
can boldly set aside, as literally false and only allegorically true, what- 
ever offends his philosophic convictions. Thus, on Gen. ii. 21, after 
saying that the letter of the narrative is mythical, he argues that other- 
wise it would be absurd. By “ ribs ” are meant merely the powers of 
life,^ and the notion that Eve was formed out of a material rib seems to 
him degrading. 

1 Be nomin. mutat. § xxv. (Mangey, i. 699). 

* Quis JRer. JDiv. Haer. (Mang. i. 613). Be Migr. Ahraham., ad inii 

8 iyKpv(f)Ca<; moans “cakes baked by being hidden in ashes ” {Be Sacr<, Ahel et Oamj 
Mang. i 173). 

Beg, dllegg. i. 18 (Mang. i. 70). 

20 * 
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6. He aften accepts tlie general fact, but allegorises all tbe details. 
The tree of Paradise, the serpent, and the expulsion, are merely sym- 
bols ; and he confidently addresses his explanation of them to ‘‘ the 
initiated.” The heart of his system is seen in his comments on Let us 
mcbhe man in our imaged The plural shows, he says, that the angels as 
well as God had a share in the making of man, and since man is of 
mixed nature, we must suppose that the good side of his nature came 
from God, the weak side from the angels. Put he goes on to explain 
that the verse applies to the creation of man in the idea, not in the 
concrete. 


EXCTJPSTJS yn. 

ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF PHILO’S VIEWS ABOUT THE LOGOS. 

In God, no less than in man, Philo distinguishes between the speech 
and the reason. The Divine reason embraces the whole intelhgible 
world, the world of ideas, what he sometimes calls ^Hhe idea of ideas.” 
The Divine speech includes the whole world of active agents and Divine 
forces. 

(i.) Hence it is that, in a phrase borrowed by ApoUos ^Heb. iv. 12), 
he calls the Word the cutter of all things.”^ The phrase is founded on 
an allegorical explanation of Gen. xv. 9. Philo says that in the sacrifice 
there described the she-goat symbolises the sense, the calf the soul, the 
dove Divine wisdom, the pigeon human wisdom. The wise man sees all 
these as gifts from above. The text says that ” divided these sacri- 
fices, and since the name of Abraham is not repeated, he ^ must mean 
the Logos, and the truth indicated is that the Logos, ‘'whetted to 
sharpest edge,” divides all perceptible things to their inmost depths the 
soul into the reasonable and the unreasonable j speech into true and false ; 
the world of sense into distinct and indistinct phenomena. These di- 
vided parts are, by way of contrast, placed opposite to each other. The 
doves alone are not divided, because Divine wisdom is simple, and cannot 
be cleft into opposing contrarieties.^ Thus God, whetting His Word, 
which cutteth all things, divides the formless and abstract essence of all 
things, and the four elements of the universe, and the animals and 
plants compounded from them. Hence the phrase, “the cutter Word,” 
seems to be based on the distinction between the Logos as the primeval 
Idea, and the Logos as a creative Force. 

(ii.) The world of Ideas, to which the existing world corresponds as 
a copy to its archetype, lies in the Divine Logos. Philo illustrates this 
by saying that, when God bade Moses to lift up a serpent in tlie 

^ Quid rer, § xlviii. (Mang. i. 491) ; so© Q-froror, PhUOt i. 184 — ^187. 
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wilderness, He did not say o£ what metal it was to be made, because 
the ideas of God are abstract and immaterial ; Moses, in carrying out 
the concrete realisation, is obliged to use some substance, and therefore 
makes the serpent of brass. ^ Similarly he holds that God is not to be 
grasped by human knowledge, but that the Word is. Hence, writing 
^ Gen. xxii. 16, he says, “God is the God of wise and perfect beings, 
but the Logos is the God of us who are imperfect.” 

(iii.) Philo uses so many analogies to express his notion of the 
Logos that he falls into contradictions, and leaves his readers in 
confusion. The Logos, in various passages of his voluminous writings, 
is the creator of species, although He is Himself the Idea of Ideas ; He 
is the seal of God; He is the Divine force which dwells in the 
universe ; He is the chain or band which keeps the world together ; He 
is the law and ordinance of all things ; He is the giver of wisdom, the 
warden of virtue ; He is the manna which nourishes the soul ; He 
is the fatherland of wise souls, the pilot of the wise ; He is their 
controlling conscience, their Paraclete ; He is the Divine wisdom which 
is the daughter of God.^ 


EXCUPSXJS YIIL 

PATBISTIO EVIDENCE AS TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 

HEBREWS. 

The canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews, its right to be 
accepted as a part of Holy Scripture, the perfect truthfulness of the 
contemporary character which it assumes, its greatness, importance, and 
authority, and the fact that it was written before the fall of Jerusalem, 
are not in question. These points have never been seriously disputed. 
Some have seen allusions to the Epistle in St. J ames and the Second of 
St. Peter.® Setting these aside as improbable, it was certainly known 
to St. Clemens of Rome, and largely used by him in his letter to 
the Corinthians and it is possible — though no more — ^that it was the 
source of some of the parallels adduced from the writings of Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Justin Martyr, and the Pseudo-Barnabas. But in the 
Western Church no single writer of the first, second, or even third 

1 Leg, allegg, ii. § 20 (Mang. i. 80). 

See various passages quoted in GfrSror, Philos i. 176—243. 

3 2 Pet. iii. 16 ; Ja. ii. 24, 25. 

^ 'Ev ^ Tfj 9 Trpd? 'EjSpalou? •ttoKKa. voijfiara 7rapa6*«ls ijSrj dk koI pTjrot? Ttcriv avrfji 

XpT 7 <rap,evo? cra<#»«orTaTa trapCcmjcriv on /x?} vebi^ VTrapXet ’’’b cnjyypajutjuia (Eusob. JBC. JE. iii. 38). 
“ Omnino grandis in utrdque similitudo ost ” (Jer. De Virr. illust.). “ Der Hebriierbriof 
ist ganz und gar in sein Denken ubergogangen (Tholuok, MinLeit. 2). Yet, strange to 
say, Clemens^ never mentions it by name. This alone seems almost fatal to the Pauline 
authorshin. 
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century quoted it <is St. PauVs. Not only did Basilides (cir. a.d. 125) 
exclude it, though he acknowledged the other Paulinic Epistles,^ hut we 
are expressly told that St. Hippolytus (t235]) denied that it was 
written by St. Paul. The authority for this fact is late and heretical,^ 
yet there seems no reason to reject so positive a statement. And this 
remark of St. Hippolytus, together with the place assigned to the 
Epistle in the Peshito, indicates the opinion of the Syrian Ohurch 
in the first half of the third century, if, as seems probable, the learned 
and eloquent Bishop of Portus came originally from Antioch.® We 
have the same assurance about St. Irenieus (f A.H. 202). We find from 
Eusebius that in a work attributed to Irenseus (but which Eusebius had 
never seen)^ he quoted from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and from 
Wisdom of Solomon. But no such quotation was to be found in any 
of his best-known works, and in any case he did not assign the Epistle 
to St. Paul.® Indeed, the mention of the Epistle with the Wisdom of 
Solomon seems to imply that he regarded the two works as standing on 
the same footing. The Presbjrter Gains only recognised thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul, and did not number this Epistle among them.® 
The Canon of Muratori {cir. A.H. 170) either does not allude to it, or 
only under the damaging description of a letter to the Alexandrians, 
current under the name of Paul, but forged in the interests of 
Marcion’s heresy ad haeresim Marcionis It is remarkable that 
Marcion, in the middle of the second century, rejected it, though many 
passages might have been used to support his views: Novatian, useful 
as it would have been to him, and frequently as he quotes Scripture, 


1 Jer. Frocsm. in JEp ad Tit. Basilides was a Gnostic, but he seems to have adopted 
the ordinary Canon of his day ; this, therefore, would seem to show that at that time 
the Alexandrians did not recognise the Epistle as St. Paul’s. 

2 Steph Gobar, ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. iii. 291 (Migne) ; and also Photius himself 
(Wieseler, UTitersuch. i. 12). 

^ Gieseler, i. § 341. On Hippolytus, see Kurtz, K. G. i, 106. Mommsen, Ahhandl. 
d. Sacks. Oesdlsch. i. 595. 

^ The 'BtpKCov $ia\€^e(ov diaipoptau. 

® The fragment m which he is sui)posed to quote Heb xiii. 14 (Stieron’s IrcnceuSf 
i. 854, seg.; u. 361, sc^?.)is of very doubtful genuineness, and even if genuine proves 
nothing. 

® Gains, ap Euseb. JET. E. vi. 20. As ho makes this remark in immediate connexion 
with severe ammadversions on the precipitance (trpoTrereiar) and audacity of those who ad- 
mitted the authenticity of spurious writmgs, it would appear that he even regarded the 
Pauline hypothesis with some mdignation ; and as he was a Xo-ytwTaTos whp, his opinion is 
important. Nothing, however, is known of Gains, and Bp, Lightfoot (Journ. of Philo- 
logy, i. 98) has conjectured that he is none other than Buppolytus using his own prae- 
nomen as an interlocutor in the dialogue against Montanism. 

? If “ Gains ” was, as Muratori thought, the author of the celebrated Canon, the next 
remark, “ fcl enim cum mello misccri non congruit,” would harmonise with the severe 
sentiments alluded to m the previous note, and there would he an additional sting in this 
if we accept the suggested allusion to Heb. xn 15, and the reading, xoXr/ for «h'oxXn 
The writer of the Canon says that St Paul only wrote (like St. John) to seven Ohurclios. 
Dclitzsch and Lunomann say that the to the Hebrews cannot bo meant by the 

Epistle to the Alexandrians,” because it is anonymous; but the writer of the Canon 
does not say that it was ** inscribed ” with the name of PauL (See Wieaelor, i. 27, and 
Hesse, Eos Murat. Frag, p. 201 jf.) 
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never even alludes to it. Tertullian (t a.d. 240) ascribes it to 
St. Barnabas,^ and did not regard it as a work of St. Paul, for be 
taunts Marcion with falsifying tbe number of St. Paulas Epistles 
by omitting (only) tbe Pastoral Epistles. St. Cyprian (f A.D. 258), in 
his voluminous treatises, neither quotes nor mentions it. Yictorinus 
(t A.D. 303) ignores it. It is separated or omitted in some of tbe oldest 
MSS. of the Vetus Itala.* The first writer of tbe Western Church 
who ascribes it to St. Paul (and probably because be found it so 
ascribed in Greek writers) is Hilary of Poictiers, who died a.d. 368.® 
It was not till quite the close of the fourth century that in the 
Western Church it began to be popularly accepted as St. Pauls. As 
this popular acceptance at that late epoch does not possess any critical 
importance, it is needless to enumerate the names of writers who 
merely run in the ordinary groove. Among those writers who really 
thought about the matter doubts as to the Pauline authorship were 
expressed — as, for instance, by Isidore of Seville — as late as the 
seventh century.'* Now, even if this fact stood alone — that the 
Western Church for nearly four centuries refused to admit the Pauline 
authorship — we should regard it as fatal to that hypothesis. And for 
this reason. If it had been written by St. Paul, it is inconceivable that 
St. Clemens of Pome, his contemporary and friend, should not have 
known that it was so. St. Paul was not thus in the habit of concealing 
an identity which, on the contrary, he habitually placed in the fore- 
ground. But if St. Clemens had been aware that it was really a work 
of St. Paul, nothing can be more certain than that he would have 
mentioned so precious a truth to the Church of which he was bishop. 
If he said anything at all about the authorship, it must have been that 
whoever wrote it Faul did not. Thus, and thus only, can we account 
for the conviction of the Poman Church for nearly four centuries that 

1 Tert. c. Marc. v. 20. 

2 No name is attached to it in the Peshito, and the fact that In that version it is 
placed aftefi‘ all the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, in spite of its size and importance, 
seems to show decisively that the Syriac translators did not regard it as the work of the 
Apostle (Wieseler, Eine Untersuchung iiber d. JSelmierhrief (1861), i. 9). It is only in 
later Syriac versions that it is called “ The Epistle of St. Eaul to the Hebrews.*’ 

3 In the fourth century neither Phoebadius, nor Zeno, nor Hilary the Deacon, nor 

Optatus once quote it, though they frequently quote St. Paul ; nor, in the fifth century, 
Siricins, Caelestine I., Leo the Great, Orosius, Evagrius, or SeduHus. St. Ambrose 
(t 397), a student of Greek writers, quotes it as St. Paul’s, and so does his friend Philas- 
trius ; but the latter tells that it was not read to the people in church, or only “ some- 
times,” and (in another passage) that it had been ordained by the Apostles and their 
successors that only thirteen Epistles of St. Eaul (and therefore Tiot the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) should be read in the Catholic Church. Latin writers misunderstood, and 
therefore found it difficult to accept, the phrase To Him that made Him,” tw Trot^oravrt 
avTbv (“ quia Qi factum Chinstum dixit ”), in iii. 2 ; and they looked with suspicion on the 
rhetorical style (“ quia rhetorice scripsit sermone plausibili ”), and disliked the use made 
by the Novatian schismatics of vi. 4 — 8, which St. Ambrose finds it hard to reconcile with 
St. Paul’s conduct to the Corinthian offender {Ee JPoenitent. ii. 2). The intrinsic great- 
ness of the Epistle overcame these hesitations, and, when once accepted, it was 
»ccei)tod as St. Paul’s on the supposed authority and undoubted custom of the Alexan- 
drian writers?^ ^ t A.D. 636, 
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the opinion about it in the Eastern Church was erroneous. To say that 
St. Clemens, in his love for the author, would not do what the author 
himself has not done; he would not betray the secret, &c.,’' is to over- 
look plain facts in the desire to support current traditions. Any 
one may see for himself that the author, though he does not mention his 
own name, has no wish to conceal his identity from those to whom he 
wrote, and, indeed, assumes that they were perfectly aware who it was 
who was thus addressing them. The Apostolic letters, it must be 
remembered, were always conveyed to their destination by responsible 
and accredited messengers. IsTo Apostolic Church would have paid 
attention to an unauthenticated epistle. 

How very little weight can be attached to the quotation of the 
Epistle in a loose and popular way as St. PauFs may be seen in the case 
of two great men, St. Jerome (f A.D. 420) and St. Augustine (f a.d. 430). 
By their time — ^in the fifth century — the current of irresponsible opinion 
ran strongly in favour of the Pauline authorship, and to throw any 
doubt upon it was to brave the charge of being arrogant or unorthodox 
It is not, therefore, surprising that both these remarkable men in an 
ordinary way speak of the Epistle as St. Paul’s in passages where they 
merely wish to make an allusion without exciting a controvei’sy. They 
were justified in doing this, because they saw that even though it could not 
have been written by St. Paul, yet it was Pauline in its main doctrines. 
In ordinary treatises it was not desirable to be constantly correcting the 
multitude. But when they are writing carefully and accurately they 
are too independent not to indicate their real opinion. St. J erome over 
and over again quotes it as St. Paul’s, yet often with the addition of 
some doubting or deprecatory phrase. When he deals directly with the 
question, he treats it as unimportant, but admits that the Epistle was 
accepted with some hesitancy,^ and that many considered it to be the 
work of Barnabas or Clemens.^ St. Augustine often quotes it as St. 
Paul’s, and his authority had probably no small share in influencing 
the Synods which declared it to be authentic.** Yet in his later 


^ Even Rufinus, though he supposed it to be by St. Paul, adds, **Si quis tamen earn 
recei)erit.” {Invect. in Hieron.) 

2 His oi^inion seems to have wavered more than once (see Bleek, Introd,), but ho 
never felt at all sure that St. Paul wrote it. ** Quicunque est ille, qui ad Hobraoos 
scripsit epistolam ” {Comm, in Amos, 8). ** Si quis wiU reGvpsro earn opistolam quae sub 
nomine Pauli ad Hebracos scripta est” {Gommmt. in Tit.). “Relcge ad Hebraeos epis- 
tolam Pauli, sive aujuscunque alterius earn esse jputas, quia jam inter ecclosiaaticas est 
rccepta” Ud.). ‘*Et Paulus apostolus loquitur, si quis tamen ad Hebraeos opistolam 
suscipit ” (in Ezeh. xxviii.). ** Omnes Graeci recipiunt et nonnulli Latinorum {Comm, 
in Matt. c. 26). “Licet de e& multi Latinorum dubitent ” {CataL 69). “ Ai)ud Romanos 
usque hodie quasi apostoli Pauli non habetur” (m Is. viii. 18). “Pauli quoque idcirco 
ad Hebraeos epistolae contradictur, quod ad Hebraeos scribens utatur testimoniia quae in , 
Hebraeis voluminibus non habentur’’ (in Is. vi. 9), “Et nihil iutoresso cujus sit, cum 
ecclosiastici viri sit, et quotidio ecclesiarum lectione celebretur” {Ep. 129, ad X>ard.), etc. 

^ Hippo, A. I). 393 ; Third Council of Carthage, A.D. 398 ; Fifth Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 419. But the two former Councils only say, “ Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, and 
one of his to the Hebrews.” 
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writings he so constantly quotes it merely as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews/^ that Lardner says, One would think that he studiously 
declines to call it PauFs.”^ The “accommodation” to which these 
eminent writers condescended in popularly referring to it as being (in a 
sense) a work of the Apostle, led to the rigidity of the ordinary accep- 
tance; yet even at the close of the sixth century “no Latin commentary 
on it was known to Cassiodorus.”^ 

The opinion of the Eastern Church originated in Alexandria. To 
the Alexandrian School, though they did not discover the secret of the 
authorship, the Epistle was extremely precious, because it exactly 
expressed their own views, and was founded on premises with which 
they were familiar. It was, therefore, natural that they should desire to 
give it as high an authority as possible ; and in the Epistle itself they 
found a general support for the notion that it was written by St. Paul. 

){a.) But this assertion cannot be traced farther back than to the 
unsupported guess of the venerable Pantsenus. “The blessed Pres- 
byter,” as Clemens of Alexandria (t a.d. 220) calls him in a passage of 
his last work, the Sypotyposes,^ assigned two reasons why St. Paul had 
not mentioned his own name in the salutation, as he does in every other 
Epistle. It was, he said, because the Lord Himself had’ been sent to 
the Hebrews as an Apostle of the Almighty,^ so that St. Paul 
suppressed his own name out of modesty ; and it also was because 
St. Paul was a herald and Apostle of the Gentiles, so that a letter from 
him to the Hebrews was, so to speak, a work of supererogation.® Both 
these attempts to explain a fact so damaging to the Pauline author- 
ship of the letter are untenable. If St. Peter in writing to the Jews 
calls himself an Apostle, there was no reason why St. Paul should 
have scrupled to give himself the same title ; nor was the division of 

^ The force of truth compels him to insert an occasional caution, such as “ Quamquam 
nonnuUis incerta sit ; ” “ quoquo mode se habeat ista quaestio ; ” “ quam plures apostoli 
Pauli esse dicunt, quidam vero negant,” etc. See the many passages referred to in the 
exhaustive catalogue of Bleek, from whom aU succeeding commentators have freely bor- 
rowed. Nothing can show more forcibly the manner in which writer after writer will 
snatch at the most futile explanation of something which tells against a current notion 
than that we find Augustine repeating the absurdity, which has lasted down to our own 
day, that St. Paul concealed his name in order not to offend the Jews ! (“ Principium 
salutatorium de industria dicitur omisisse, ne Judaei nomine ^us offend vel inimico aniino 
legerent, vel omnino non legerent,” etc. {Expos. Ep. ad Bom. § 11). 

2 Davidson, ii. 227. That the old hesitation continued may be seen from the fact that 
it formed originally no part of D (Codex Olaroraontanus), is omitted in G (Cod. Boemeri- 
anus), and is only found in Latin in F (Cod. Augiensis). The two latter MSS. are of the 
ninth century. In the Vulgate it is placed after Philemon. 

3 Ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 13. It is clear that if Eusebius had found any traces of an 
earliet tradition he would have mentioned them, for he brings together all the reasons he 
can in favour of the Pauline authorship. His statement, therefore, tends to prove that 
even in the Eastern Church the Epistle, in spite of its obvious phenomena, had not been 
assigned to St. Paul by any writer or by any tradition of imi^ortance in the first two con- 
tui’ies. (Wieseler, i. 15.) 

The expression was taken by Clemens from Heb. iii. 1. 

* Aih fjLtrptoTrjTa • • • 5ta re 7^ v wpoy top Kvptov fita t« tJ> eK irepLOvaioLi kou tois *E/3pa- 

JwwrrrfAXttv, (JBtypotpposet ; ap. Euseb. Bt. E. vi, 14.) 
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office between bim and tbe other Apostles so rigid as to prevent bis 
addressing Jews. The “Apostolic compact” did not prevent St. Peter 
from addressing Gentiles. If it was thus rigid, it tells against St 
Pauls having written this Epistle at all, but not against bis authenti- 
cating it with his name. He constantly addressed J ews and constantly 
maintained against them his independent right to the highest order of 
the Apostolate. In writing to them he would have been least inclined 
to waive the dignity which he had received directly from his Lord. No 
authoiity can therefore be allowed to the opinion of Pantsenns. It was 
a conjecture derived from the references at the close of the letter, and 
possiHy even from the false reading “ my chains ” (rots ;uou) 

instead of “prisoners” in x. 34.^ The conjectural suggestions 

by which he tried to support his opinion are so weak that they actually 
tell against it, and show that the eminence of Pantjenus by no means 
consisted in a power of critical discernment. 

(h ) If the great St. Clemens of Alexandria accepted the Pauline 
authorship, he did so mainly in deference to the opinion of Pantsenus, 
and only in a modified form. For although he often quotes the Epistle 
as St. PaiiFs, he was aware of the difficulties of such an opinion. He 
supposed that the letter was originally written in Hebrew, and was 
translated into Greek by St. Luke. Tliis notion may have originated in 
the resemblance of style between it and the Acts. With this sugges- 
tion we shall deal later on. But meanwliHe St. Clemens, not content 
with the explanation offered by Pantoenus of the anonymity of the 
letter, relies on another, which is still more groundless. St Paul 
suppressed his name, he says, because he did not wish to divert the 
attention of the Jews from his arguments, being well aware that they 
Lad taken a prejudice against him and looked on him with suspicion.- 
Thus even St. Clemens contents himself with a reason which will not 
stand a single moment’s consideration. The tone of the letter through- 
out, as well as the closing salutations, prove that the writer is known 
to his readers and the supposition that he wanted to entrap their 
attention before revealing his identity is too singular for serious refu- 
tation. 

(c.) There is no ancient writer whose opinion on the subject would 


1 Euth alius (cir 4C0) osiiecially refers to toIs Secr/tot? /lov as one of the argiunents for 
the Paiiline authorahip (Migiie, Pair Graec Ixxxv 776, ap, Bloek ; Alfor<l, iv 1, p. 
15.) Tot? WfAiot? IS the reading of A, D, the Vulg , Peshito, etc. But oven if the 
received text be right (with E, H, K, etc ), there is no pi oof that the 'writer is St. 
j’.iul, but only that the wiitor had boon in iirison— a common case with Christians of tlie 
first century 

- Clem. Alex JBCypotf/p., ap. Euseb H E vi li, Adumhratt. in 1 Potr., p. 1007 
Cleirions was, it must bo admitted, somewhat credulous, 
xiii 18, 28. 

S(‘o 3^p Wordswoi til’s sui prising remarks on this subject The unions of great 
le.irning with want of subtle discernment even iii the Alexandrian School may ho seen 
in tlu'ir acceptance of the Epistle of Barnabas as authentic in spite of i'ts extravagant 
allegousing and incipient Gnosticism. 
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carry more weight than that of Origbn, whose splendid originality was 
not crushed by his immense erudition. ISTow it is quite true that 
Origen frequently quotes the Epistle as St. PauFs/ but it is no less 
evident that he only does so in accordance with common custom, and 
that by such casual expressions he as little intends to prejudge the 
question of authorship as the authors of the Pevised Version, who 
still retam the name of St. Paul in the title A modern writer who 
should casually happen to quote the Second Epistle of St. Peter,” or 
popularly to refer to Ecclesiastes as a work of King Solomon, would 
have a right to feel himself aggrieved if such a general reference was 
interpreted as the deliverance of a hnal and critical opinion. Origen, 
like J erome and Augustine, whenever he wishes to he accurate, intro- 
duces some phrase of caution which indicates his own opinion. We 
know what he thought on the subject, for he wrote Homilies on this 
Epistle, which are now unfortunately lost, but of which one or two 
fragments have been preserved by Eusebius. In these we have the 
deliberate conclusion of the greatest of the Eathers. “That the 
character of the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” he says, “ does 
not show the unlearnedness (rh IZiccriKhifY of the Apostle who confessed 
that he was unlearned in word (that is to say, in language), but that the 
Epistle is more Hellenic in the structure of its style, everyone would 
admit who is capable of judging the differences of language f but, on 
the other hand, that the thoughts of the Epistle are wonderful, and not 
inferior to the acknowledged apostolic writings, that too is a truth which 
every one would acknowledge who attends to the reading of the apostolic 
works.” He subsequently attributes the thoughts to the Apostle, and 
the composition to some one who made notes of what the Apostle said.** 
“ If, then,” he concludes, ‘<any Church holds this Epistle to be the work 
of St. Paul, let it be congratulated {evZoKtfi^lrco) even for this, since it 
was not without some grounds that ancient authorities have handed it 
down as PauFs. But who actually wtote it God only knows. The 
historical tradition that has come down to us is divergent; for some 
say that Clemens, who became Bishop of the Pomans, wrote the 
Epistle, and some that it was Luke, who also wrote the Gospel and the 
Acts.”® 

^ Hot unfrequently, however, he uses the phrase Kond. rhv atr^vroXov, See the passages 
iu BleeVs lutroduction. 

- On the exact import of this word, see my Life and Work of St, Paul, i 106. 

'On , . i(TTlv t ‘EttiotoX^ crvv94oret rijg Xe^ew? ‘EXXtjviKcoTcpa, ttols o tirtorra/xeyos KpivsLv 
(f}pa.creo>v 5ta<^opis 6fJio\oy^<rat av. {.A-p. Euseb. £[. JH. Vl 2o.) 

^ yj Sk <l)pdin9 KoX i} <njy0ecri^ aTrojXVTjjaovevcravTdsr twos to. aTroorToXtKa Kal axTTrepel or^oXioypa^iJo-avTOC 
rd elprjfxeva. virh rov SiSacrKaXov, (Ibid.) 

^ This limited and hesitating expression implies that the Churches generally rejected 
tins opinion, and perhaps that it prevailed in the Alexandrian Church alone. Now the 
natural tendency would so absolutely be to ascribe the letter to St Paul, and tlie 
grounds for doing so, if taken apart from the objections, are so reasonable (ovk eiKrj) that 
the fact that until this view became stereotyped there were many who rejected it, is of 
itself a proof how strong were the reasons which coiniicllcd them to run counter to the 
popular inference. The general larropia was against the Paulino authorship : the local 
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The passage is expressed somewhat obscurely, because (as we are 
sorry to admit) Origen, with all his courage, accepted the expediency of 
concession, in certain cases, to popular ignorance and current prejudice. 
It is clear that he did not accept the Pauline authorship in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He was too good a scholar, too profound a student, 
too familiar with the niceties of Greek expression, and too unbiassed a 
critic, not to perceive that the “ style ” of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is far more correct than that of St. Paul. He therefore held that 
Clemens of Pome may have written it, or that it might be attributed 
to St. Luke. But he also saw that it came from the School of Paul ; 
that it expresses his sentiments, and is, so to speak, quite worthy of 
him. This is why he does not care to disturb the opinion of any 
Church which accepted it, and says that the ancient authorities ” — 
under which term he vaguely refers to Pantaenus and Clemens^ — had 
not been guided by arbitrary conjecture in handing down a tradition of 
its Pauline origin. 

(d.) The opinion of Eusebius op Caesarea is no less hesitating and 
wavering. In common parlance he quotes the Epistle as St. PauFs, but 
he too was well aware that it did not belong to the homolog oumena. He 
was induced by the style to conjecture that it was a translation by 
St. Clemens of Pome from a Hebrew original.* He does indeed say in 
one place that there were fowrteen Epistles of St. Paul, and this Epistle 
to the Hebrews had its place as Pauline in the fifty manuscripts of the 
Canonical books of the New Testament which he caused to be written 
out for the Emperor Constantine, who wished to place them in the 
churches of his new capital. The example of Eusebius is therefore very 
instructive. Passage after passage might be adduced from his writings 
to show that he accepted the Epistle as genuine ; and yet when he is 
writing definitely and accurately he says, ‘‘The ihi/rteen Epistles of 
St. Paul are manifest and clear. It would not, however, be fair to ignore 
that some have regarded the Epistle to the Hebrews as spurious 
(-^^eTT^fcaoTi), saying that it is opposed (avrLX€y€<rdaL) by the Church of Pome 
as not being by St. Paul.” Popular reference is one thing, and accurate 
statement is another. In disputed questions a current allusipn possesses 
no critical importance. And this statement of Eusebius is remarkable 
as showing that, in spite of the general truth of St. Jerome’s remark 
that “all the Greeks accept,” there were some even in the Greek 
Church who were in doubt about it.® Can any honest man read this 
review of the early patristic evidence without feeling that it is on the 
whole unfavourable to the theory of the Pauline authorship ? 

irapaSocri? was for it ; and oven this was probably reducible to the loose opinion of 
I^antflcnus. 

^ Hug {Mnleit, ii. 317), Delitzsoh (JBCehr. § xvii.), and Bleok all exaggerate the mean- 
ing of these expressions. (See Wieseler, i. 17.) 

2 Euseb. X iii. 3, 38 ; vi. 13. 

2 We learn this also from the Iambics of Amphilochius, who says that rejected 
it : Tti/fi? ^acrl •n/i/ irpo? *Ej3pAiOv5 voBov ouic 
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EXCUHSUS IX. 

MINOR RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS AND 
THE WORKS OP PHILO. 

A few separate instances may liere Ibe thrown together of minor 
points of contact between the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and that of Philo : — 

(a.) In iii. 7 — 15 the writer lays great stress on the word ^Ho-dayP 
Philo defines “to-day” as “the infinite and interminable seon,” and 
says “Till to-day; that is for ever.” ^ 

(5.) In ii. 6 he quotes from a Psalm by saying that “one, somewhere, 
testified^'' (ttov ns). He was of course aware that the Psalm is assigned 
to David ; but the same vague form of quotation is found frequently in 
Philo. 

(c.) In iii. 2 we find the remark, “^e that huilded the house hath 
more honour than the house. Philo uses the same argument.^ 

(d.) In iv. 15 he says that Christ shared in all our infirmities, 
except sin.^* Philo says that “the High Priest is not man, but the 
Divine Word, free from all share not only in willing but even in in- 
voluntary wrongdoing,”-’^ and speaks also of the mercy and gentleness of 
His nature.^ 

(e ) The word ixerpLOTraeelv — ^literally, “ to suffer moderately ” — ^in v. 2 
is found also in Philo, though it does not occur in the Septuagint or 
elsewhere in the Xew Testament. 

(/.) In vi. 5 he speaks of “ tasting the utterance of God.** Philo 
speaks of the utterance (rhemd) as well as the Word (Logod) of God, 
and speaks of its nourishing the soul like manna.® 

(^.) In vi. 13 we have the distinctions between God’s w(yrd and His 
oath, and the impossibility of His swearing by any but Himself. We find 
in Philo the same thought and the same expressions.® 

(7i,.) In viL 17 the High Priest is said (without rigid accuracy) to 
offer sacrifices daily. Philo uses the same expression.’' 

(i.) In ix. 16, 17 he avails himself of the two senses of diathehe, a 
“ covenant.” and a “will.” Philo does the same.® 

{j.) In X. 3 he speaks of sacrifices involving “a remembrance of 
sin.” Philo says that the sacrifices of the godless do not work a re- 

1 Leg. allegg. iii 8; Le profug. § 11. (Mangey, i 92, 554.) ^ 

^ Le plant. JSfoe, § 16 : ocrw 6 Krrja-^evos Tov KTiqfiaros afieCvu}!/ /cal to TreiroirjKos tow ycryoi/^TOj. 
Le profug. § 20. (Mang, i. 5C3.) 

^ Id. § 18. (Mang. i 559, 561.) 

5 Le profug, § 25 ; Leg. allegg. iii. 60. (Mang. i. 564, 120.) 

^ Ley. allegg. iii 72 ; Le Abraham. § 46, (Mang. i. 128 ; of. 181, ii. 39.) 

7 Le spec. leg. § 23. «uxa9 «ai Qvo-las tvXwv kojO* etcdrvqv rjfjiepau. (Mang. i. 430.) 

® Le mm. mutat. § 6. (Mang. i. 586.) Of. Le Sacr, Abel, (Mang. i. 172.) 
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mission, but a remembrance of sin, and tbat tbey force us to recall our 
ignorances and transgressions.^ 

(h, ) In xiii. 5 be uses tbe quotation, “ I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee.^^ In tbat form tbe words are not exactly found in Scripture, 
but Pbilo quotes from Scripture in tbe same words. 


EXOUESUS X. 

“ SALEM ” AND JERUSALEM. 

One passage alone is adduced from Scripture in proof tbat Salem 
may be used as a shortened poetical form for Jerusalem, namely, 
Ps. bcxvi. 2, “ In Salem also is bis tabernacle and bis dwelling-place in 
Zion,” But not to dwell on tbe fact that this can only be a poetic 
licence, and that we should not expect to find an isolated recurrence of 
it in a plain historic narrative, tbe meaning of tbat verse cannot be 
regarded as indisputable. Tbe Psalmist may be referring to tbe Salem 
of Melcbizedek as a different place from Jerusalem. Again, tbe word 
may mean “peaces” and both tbe LXX. and tbe Vulgate render it, 
“His place has been made in peace.”® Besides this, in the days of 
Abraham, and for centuries afterwards, Jerusalem was only known by 
the name Jebus But though tbe Targums render Salem by Jerusalem 
in this passage of Genesis,® it was an old tradition tbat the Salem 
intended is the city near Sbecbem which is mentioned in Gen. xxxiii. 
18 and John hi. 23.® There was a town of this name near to HiJnon,^ 
and its site has been traditionally preserved. Tbe former passage is 
again doubtful. The verse is rendered by the Targums, by Josephus, 
and by many ancient scholars,® not Jacob came to Shalem, a city of 
Shechem,^^ but “ Jacob came in safety to the city of ShechemJ The 
Samaritans always maintained tbat it was at Gerizim that Melcbizedek 
had met Abraham ; and St. Jerome tells us tbat the most learned Jews 
of bis day regarded this town as tbe Salem of Melcbizedek, and the 
ruins of a large palace were shown there which was called tbe Palace 

^ Dc plant Noe^ § 25 ; De vit. Mos. in. § 10. (Mang. i. 345, li 246.) 

* Dc conf ling § 33 oh (irj <re av<a ovS' oh fx-ij <re ey/caTaAtTrw. (Mang i. 430). 

8 LXX. 6 TOTTo? avTov Vulg., “ Et factus est m pace locus ojus.** 

^ Jiidg. XIX 10, 11, etc ; 2 Sam. v. 6, 

* So, too, Jos. Antt i. 10, § 2 x. 

® It 18 mentioned also in Judith iv. 4. 

3" Jerome says, “ Salem civitas Sicimoriun quao ost Sichem.” It would be more accu- 
rate to say that it was mar Shechem IIo places it eight miles stnith of Bethahean 
{Oihoni s. V. JUp ad JSmng. 1). The ruined well there is now called Shoihh Sahm 
(Kobiuaon, Biht lies m. 333). 

JiJg.j Knobcl, Tuch, Debtzsch, and JKalfich on Gen. xxxiii. 18, 
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of Melchizedek.^ It is therefore doubtful whether Jerusalem is intended, 
especially since the writer touches so very slightly on the name. The 
word Salem® means rather “peaceful” than “peace;” and hence some 
again have supposed that “ peaceful king ” was a title of Melchizedek," 
and one which marked him out still more specially as a type of the 
Messiah but this is a late and improbable conjecture. It may, how- 
ever, be justly maintained that the typical character of Melchizedek 
would rather be impaired than enhanced by his being a king of Jeru- 
salem. Tor J erusalem was the holy town of the Aaronic priesthood, 
and it might seem more fit that the Royal Prince should have been con- 
nected with some other sanctuary as a type of Him in Whose day 
“ neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem should men worship the 
Father,” hut should worship Him in all places acceptably, if they 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


EXOHRSIJS XI. 

THE ALTAR OF IITCENSE ANB THE HOLIEST PLACE. 

The altar of incense (like the altar of bumt-ofiering) was called 
Holy of Holies (Ex. xxx. 10), and in Ex. xxx. 6 ; xl. 5, it is expressly 
said to be placed “ before the mercy-seat,” and “ before the ark of the 
testimony.” From its very close connection with the ceremony of the 
Day of Atonement, on which it was (as well as the mercy-seat) sprinkled 
with the blood of the sin-offering (Lev. xvi. 18), it is called in 1 Kings 
vi. 22 , “ the altar that is by the oracle,” or, rather, “ which belongs to 
the oracle.” It is clear, then, (1) that a peculiar sanctity appertained 
to the altar beyond the sanctity of the other things which were in the 
Holy Place and (2) that its position was close to the veil, and in 
immediate relation to the position of the Ark, of which it seems to 
have been regarded as an appurtenance. Even on these gi'ounds the 
Holiest might be generally said “ to have ” or contain the incense-altar. 
But then (3) it must be borne in mind that the writer is thinking 
specially of the Day of Atonement, and on that day the inner veil was 
lifted by the high priest, so that the Holiest and the Holy Place might 

1 Jer. ad Evagr* See, too, the tradition preserved by Eupolemos {ap. Euseb Praep, 
Pvang. ix. 17), that Abraham was entertained at Genzim (Ewald, Gesch, iii. 23y ; 
Stanley, Sin, and PaL, p. 237). 

* In Bereshith Rabba it is said that MelcM Salem means “ perfect king,” and that ho 

was so called because ho was circumcised — ^referring to Gen. xvii. 1 {vide Schottgon, 
ad hc.).^ Philo calls Inm “king of peace (for that is the meaning of Salem)” [Leg 
allegg iii. 25). Is. ix. 5 ; Col. i. 20, etc. 

* Incense was supposed to have an atoning power (Yoma, f. 44, a j ISTum. xvi. 47). 
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(on that day) be regarded as a single sanctuary,^ which would give still 
minuter accuracy to the term used. Kor is this a mere conjecture. 
In the vision of Isaiah (vi. 1 — 8) the prophet is supposed to be standing 
in the Holy Place, and he sees the Lord uplifted on His Throne above 
the six-winged Seraphim, just as the Shechinah was supposed to rest 
between the out-stretched wings of the Cherubim above the mercy-seat. 
Then one of the Seraphs flies from the throne with a live coal in his 
hand, which he had taken ^^from off the altar Similarly, in the vision 
of the Apocalypse (viiL 1 — 5) the seer sees an angel with a golden 
censer, to whom is given much incense, that he may ojffer it upon “ the 
golden altar which is before the throne.’^ In these considerations, then, 
we may fairly see the solution of the difficulty. The writer is not 
speaking with pedantic minuteness, but his expression is justifiable, and 
even accurate if we place ourselves in his point of view, and imagine 
that we are looking at the Holy and the Holiest as they appeared on 
the greatest day of the Jewish year. But though he has made no 
mis-statement, he comes very near it, and it is clear that St. Paul 
would have written with more familiar accuracv about these ritual 
details. 


EXOTTBSUS Xn. 

CEREMONIES OP THE DAY OP ATONEMENT. 


At earliest dawn the High Priest chose a yoimg bullock for a 
sin-offering and a lamb for a burnt-offeiing for hunself and his house. 
After the ordinary ^ morning service, he bathed himself, and put on 
his holy linen garments of purest white and of great value ® Then 
he laid his hands on the head of the young bullock, and confessed 
the sins of himself and his house. He next took two kids for a sin- 
offering and a ram for a burnt-offering for the sins of Israel/ and cast 
lots upon them at the entrance of the Tabernacle. The lots were 
drawn from a golden urn called calpi, which stood in the Court of the 
Priests, but close to the worshippers. One lot was “ for Jehovah,” the 
other for Azazel.” The goat on which the lot for Jehovah fell was 
sacrificed for a sin-offering. He sacrificed the bullock as an atonement 
for himself and his house and the priesthood in general. The blood of 
the bullock was stirred by an attendant lest it should coagulate. Then 


^ See a Paper b 3 r Prof. MiUigan, in the Bible Educator, m. 230. 

those bathings were done in a special golden lavor in a httle chamber called 
Happarveh, ' above the room where they salted the hides of tho victims (Middoth, v. 2 ; 
Stirenhusms, Mishnah, v 376 (quoted by McOauI, p 155). 

* On these see Yoma, in 7, and Edershoim, The Temple, p. 266 

* Altogether ho offered fifteen animals, according to Maimonides (see Ijcv. xvi. : 

Num. 29). ’ 
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came tlie most awful moment of all. Filling a censer with burning 
coals from the altar, and his hands with sweet incense beaten small, 
he slowly approached the sanctuary, and in his white robes entered into 
the presence of God through the veil of the Holiest Place. When he 
did so he was accompanied, the Rabbis say, by three acolytes, of whom 
one held him by each hand, and the other by the jewels of his robe. 
Entering the Holiest, he threw the incense on the burning coals of the 
censer, that the thick and fragrant smoke might rise in a cloud between 
him and the mercy-seat.^ Through the smoke he sprinkled the blood of 
the bullock seven times against the front of the mercy-seat and in front 
of it.^ Then, going out and sacrificing the goat for the sins of Israel, 
he sprinkled its blood in the same manner on the mercy-seat, thus 
making an atonement for the Holy Place because of the uncleanness of 
the children of Israel. Going forth with the blood of the bullock and 
the kid, he made a similar atonement for the great brazen altar of bumt- 
offering, the horns of which he sprinkled with the blood seven times. 
Altogether there were forty-three sprinklings of the blood, and the 
remainder was poured away at the base of the great altar. When the 
whole priesthood and sanctuary were thus cleansed he brought the live 
goat to the door of the Tabernacle, and, laying both his hands upon its 
head, confessed over it aU the iniquities, transgressions, and sins of the 
people, and sent the goat to carry those sins away into the wilderness, 
into a land not inhabited, and thus to free the consciences of the wor- 
shippers from the sense of unforgiven guilt. Divesting himself of the 
holy linen garments, which he left in the Holy Place, and which were 
never to be worn again, he once more bathed, probably in the Court of 
the Tabernacle,^ and putting on his glorious apparel of purple and gold 
and fine linen, with its bells and pomegranates and rich embroidery, he 
came forth and offered the burnt-offerings for himself and the people, 
and burnt the fat of the sin-offering.^ 


EXCURSUS XIIL 

IMPRESSIONS liEFT ON THE MINDS OP THE JEWS BY THE CEREMONIES 
OP THE DAY OP ATONEMENT. 

We can trace xn Jewish literature how powerful was the impression 
which this day and its ritual had made upon the Jewish imagination. 
Thus, in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, after more briefly mentioning 

^ This somewhat mysterious proceechng arose from the dispute between, the Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees, in which the former maintained that the incense should be kindled 
befoi^e the High-Priest actually entered the Holy Place, whereas the Halacliah required 
that it should be done after he entered. See Knobel on Lev. xvi. 14, 

8 Lev. xvi. 24, which should bo rendered “ in a*’ (not the) Holy Place, as in vi. 16. 

* I have omitted some of the loss certain minutijB. These may be found in Dr. Eder- 
iiheim’s Temple and its Services, chap, xvi 
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the other worthies and heroes of Jewish history, the writer lingers 
longest and most lovingly on the glorious figure of the High Priest 
Simon, the son of Onias, as he appeared on the great Day of Atone- 
ment. 

How was h.e honoured in the midst of the people in his coming out of the 
sanctuary I He was as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon 
at the full ; as the sun shining upon the Temple of the Most High, and as the 
rainbow giving light in the bright clouds. . . . As fire and incense in the 
censer, and as a vessel of beaten gold set with all manner of precious stones. 

When he put on the robe of honour, and was clothed with the perfection of glory, 
when he went up to the holy altar, he made the garment of holiness honourable. 
When he took the portions out of the priests' hands he himself stood by the hearth 
of the altar compassed with his brethren round about, as a young cedar in Lebanon, 
and as palm-trees compassed they him round about. So were all the sons of Aaron 
in their glory, and the oblations of the Lord in their hands, before all the congrega- 
tions of Israel. And finishing the service at the altar, that he might adorn the 
ofienng of the Most High Almighty, he stretched out his hand to the cup, and 
poured of the blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a sweet- 
smelling savour unto the Most High King of all. Then shouted the sons of Aaron, 
and sounded the silver trumpets, and made a great noise to be heard for a remem- 
brance before the Most High.’'^ 

Five chapters earKer he has dwelt with similar enthusiasm on the 
person of Aaron — 

** He exalted Aaron, a holy man like unto him (Moses), even his brother of the 
tribe of Levi. An everlasting covenant he made with him, and gave him the 
priesthood among the people ; he beautified him with comely ornaments, and 
clothed him with a robe of glory. He put upon^ him perfect glory, and 
strengthened him with rich garments, with hosen, with a long robe, and the 
ephod. And he compassed him with pomegranates, and with many golden bells 
round about, that as he went there might be a sound, and a noise made that might 
be heard in the Temple, for a memorial to the children of his people ; with a holy 
garment and gold, with blue silk and purple, the work of the embroiderer, with a 
breastplate of judgment, and with XJrim and Thummim, with twisted scarlet, 
the work of the cunning workman, with precious stones graven like seals, and set 
in gold- . . . He set a crown of gold upon the mitre, wherein was engraved 

Holiness, an ornament of honour, a costly work, the desires of the eyes, goodly 
and beautiful. Before hJin there were none such, neither did any stranger put 
them on, hut only his children, and his children's children perpetually. Their 
sacrifices shall he wholly consumed every day, twice continually. Moses con- 
secrated him, and anointed him with holy oil: this was appointed unto him 
by an everlasting covenant, and to Ms seed so long as the heavens should 
remain. ... He chose him out of all man living to ofior saorifioos to the 
Lord, incense, and a sweet savour, for a memorial, to make reconciliation for his 
people. Ho gave unto him his commandments, and authority in the statutes of his 
judgments, that he should teach Jacob the testimonies, and inform Israel in his 
laws."® 

Nor did those intense feelings of admiration grow less keen as time 
advanced. To the Jew of the days of our Lord, tho High Priest — 
degraded as was his ofiQ.ee by the vice and violence and unspiritual greed 


1 Ecdug. 1. 5—16. 


2 Ecclus. xlv. 6 — 22. 
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of its Sadducean representatives^ — ^was still the most memorable figure 
of all bis nation ; and even their princes — a Herod of Chalcis, and 
a Herod Agrippa — thought it no small enhancement of their dignities 
if they received from the Eomans the special prerogative of keeping the 
golden robes ” of the great Day of Atonement. Sfothing more nearly 
precipitated the civil war which ultimately ruined the fortunes of 
Judaism than the attempt of the Homans to hold the Jews under entire 
subjection by keeping these robes under their own control, and so 
liaving the power to hinder, if they chose, the one ceremony on which 
the national well-being was believed most immediately to depend. 

Even long centuries after the observances of Judaism had become 
impossible, Maiinonides, in his Yad Hachazahah^ carefully preserves for 
us all the traditional precepts of the Day of Atonement — the fifteen 
sacrificial victims, the fumigation and cleaning of the lamps by the 
High Priests, the seven days’ seclusion, the sprinkling of his person on 
the third and seyenth day with the ashes of a heifer; the daily 
rehearsal of alt "the rites which he had to perform, the disputes between 
tlie Sadducees and the Pharisees about the minutim of the day ; the five 
baths and ten washings of consecration on the day itself ; the utterance 
ten times of the full name of God; the reason why the name was 
pronounced in an almost inaudible recitative : the sprinkling of the 
blood once above and seven times below the mercy-seat, which was 
traditionally developed into forty-three sprinklings; the watch-towers 
and signals by which it was indicated that the goat “ for Azazel ” had 
reached the wilderness; the reading and reciting by memory as he 
sat in the Court of the Women in his priestly robes ; the tying of the 
scarlet cloth round the goat’s horns f the washing of hands and feet in 
golden bowls; and the multitude of the details to which the nation 
clung with fond devotion as representing the culminating splendour of 
the ritual with which they connected all their hopes of forgiveness. 

It may be said that even now the impression of this high-priestly 
splendour on the great day (Yoma) is not exhausted. In the festival 
prayers still read for that day we re^ — 

‘‘Even as the expanded canopy of heaven was the countenance of the Priest.’’ 

As the splendour which proceedeth from the effulgence of Angels was the 
countenance of the Priest.” 

He is compared to “ the appearance of the bow in the midst of the 

1 The high-priestly duties were not only severe, but would be most trying, and even 
revolting, to any one who was not animated by deep religious feelings. When the tract 
Pesachim (f. 113, a) lays down the rule, ‘‘ flay a carcase, and take thy fee, but say not it 
is humiliating^ because I am a Priest, I am a great man ; ” this is doubtless a reminis- 
cence of the days when families like the Boethuaim were only anxious to have had the 
dignity, and so, like modern aldermen, to ‘‘pass the chak.” The Rabbis long remem- 
bered with scorn and indignation the High-priest Issachar Kephar Barkod, who had silk 
gloves made for himself, that he should not soil his hands with the sacrifices ! (Keri- 
thoth, f. 28 h) ; and Elazar Ben Oharsom, who wore a coat worth 20,000 minas, so thin 
that his brother priests forbade its use (Yoma, f. 36 6), ® Yoma, f. 66 6. 
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clouds ; ’’ to “ a rose in the midst of a garden ; to a garden of roses 
in the midst of thorns ; ” to “ a star ; ” to the golden bells in the 
skirts of the mantle ; to “ the sunrise ; ” to “ the congregation covered 
with blue and purple : ” and to “ the likeness of Orion and the 
Pleiadea”^ 


EXCURSirS XIV. 

THE IDENTITY OP “JOHN THE PRESBYTER” WITH “JOHN THE 
APOSTLE ” 

The majority of those who have questioned the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse have assigned it to a supposed younger contemporary of the 
Apostle, who, they say, was known in the early Church as “ John the 
Presbyter.” If it can be shown that the very existence of “John the 
Presbyter” is in the highest degree problematical, great additional 
force will be given to the already strong proofs that the Apocalypse, 
the Gospel, and the Epistles are indeed the work of the Evangelist 
St John. In recent times the supposed existence of this “ nebulous 
Presbyter” has been made an excuse for denying altogether the work 
and the residence of St. John in Asia.^ 

I have long doubted whether there ever was such a person as this 
“John the Presbyter,” and I had arrived at this conclusion, and 
arranged my reasons for holding it, before I saw the paper of Prof. 
Milligan in the Journal of Sacred Literature for October, 1868.^ The 
papers of Biggenbach (Jahrb fur deutsclie T/ieologie^ voL xiii. p. 319), 
and of Zahn, in the Studien und Kritihen for 1866, 1 have not yet seen, 
nor Zahn’s Acta Johannis (1880).** I have purposely abstained from 
consulting them in order that I might state my argument in my own 
way and as it occurred to myself. It will have been useful if it helps in 
ever so small a degree to get rid of “ a shadow which has been mistakim 
for a reality,” “a sort of Sosia of the Apostle, who troubles like a 
spectre the whole history of the Ohurch of Ephesus.”® 

The question of the separate existence of a “ John the Presbyter ” 


1 See Hershon, Treasures of the Talmud^ p. 200. 

^ Vogol, Her JUvang, Johannes^ 1800 Liitzelberger, Die kirchl. Tradition iiba* <2. Ap. 
Jo}ianncs, 1840. Koim, Qesch. Jesu mn JTacara^ vol. i., p. 160, flf. Soholten, Dcr Ap. 
Johan, in Klein- Azi^t 1871. Holtzmann, JUph und Kolosser-hriefe, 1872. On tke other 
side see W. Gnmm, Johannes^ ui Ersch and Grubor. liaiir, Gesch. d chrisU, Ktrche^ 
vol. 1 ., pp. 82 — 147, etc. Kxenkel, Der Apost. Johannes, pp. 183 — 178. Strauss, Sohwe- 
gler, Zeller, Hilgenfelcl, oven Volkmar all reject the new theory, Renan {UAnUehrist, 
pp. 557 — 589) only thinks that Scholton has succeeded in relegating the facts to a sort of 
penumbra. 

* I differ from Prof. Milligan m his interpretation of the moaning of Papiaa, 

^ Subsequently to writing this paper I have read Zahn. 

* Renan, UAnUchi cat, p. aociu. 
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turns mainly upon the meaning of a passage of Papias, quoted by 
Eusebius, and upon the criticism of that passage by Eusebius himself. 

Let us first see the passage of Papias. 

In his Exposition of Oracles of the Lord {aojImv KvpiaKcov a-is) 
Papias had assigned to himself the task of preserving with his best 
diligence and accuracy, and of interweaving in his five books, the 
apostolic traditions which were still attainable. 

“ I shall not scruplef he says, to place side by side with my inter- 
pretations all the things that I ever rightly learned from the Elders and 
rightly remembered^ solemnly affirming their truthfuhiessP Then, after 
telling us that, unlike most men, he was indiflferent to idle gossip and 
secondhand information, and sought for direct evidence as to the words 
of Christ, he adds: ^^but if at any time any one came who had been 
acquainted with the Elders^ I used to enquire about the discourses of the 
Elders — what And/rew or what Peter said (elTreu), or what Thomas or 
JameSy or what John or Matthew^ or any one of the disciples of the 
Lord ; and what Aristion and John the Elder^ the disciples of the Lordy 
say {\4yovcri). For I thought that the information derived from hooks 
would not be so profitable to me^ as that derived from a living and 
abiding utter anceP^ 

The general meaning of this passage is clear. The good Bishop of 
Hierapolis tells us that he wished, in setting forth his “ interpretations,” 
to derive all the information he could from the fountain head. We 
learn from St. Luke himself that, before he wrote his Gospel, many had 
already attempted to perform a similar task, and the Evangelist evi- 
dently implies that he was dissatisfied with the majority of these efforts. 
It is a fair inference from the expressions which he uses that some of 
these narratives were founded on insufficient knowledge, and were lack- 
ing in carefulness. It is possible that these tentative sketches of the 
Gospel narrative — all of which have now perished — admitted apocryphal 
particulars or narrated true circumstances with erroneous details. Such 
documents would be sure to contain some contradictions, and would 
create much uncertainty in the minds of Christians. The Poor Gospels 
were written in fulfilment of an imperative need. Now if imperfect 
or unauthorised works, such as the sketches to which St. Luke alludes, 
had come under the notice of Papias, he would naturally regard them 
with suspicion, and would feel that their uncertainties discredited their 
authority. He was indeed acquainted with the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St Mark, and perhaps, though I do not think that this can be 

1 As the question turns on the meaning of this passage, I append the Greek. 

OVK OKvrjcrto Se crot kolI o<ra irori Tropol Twv vpearfivTepiov KoSJSi^ ^p.aJ6ov koX /coAws ip.vrip.6vevcra. arvyKard^ac 
Tous ipfJLriveCaii 5(.ttj3e|3atObja«voy virtp ai/Twy aXijdeLav. El W irov koX 7rapoueoXov0Tj/cu>? ti? toi? vrpea-^vri- 
pots eXdot Tovs Twj/ TTpeq'jSuT^pwv aveKpivov XtSyovs* rC ’At'Speac ^ ri II^Tpo? fllTrti/ rt <l»iAtTr7ros rj rC 
*luidvvrj^ rj MaT0atO5, rC<: rStv Kvptov ju.a0TjTWj/, dr« ’Aptorrtcoy Kal o rrpec^vrepos ’l<odyuriv oL rov Kvptou 
paOriraX k4yov(riy. Ov yap rd t/c Twy jSt/SXtwy rdcrovrov jx« w^eXety vTreXa/xjSayoy, ocroy Trapa 

i^wy^s Kal fit<you<n}s.— Papias, ap* Easeb, Jff, JS, iii. 39. 
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regarded as certain, with the Gospel of St. John.^ But stories were 
floating about, such, for instance, as that respecting the death of Judas 
Iscariot, and that about “a woman accused before our Lord of many 
sins, which diverged more or less from the accounts in the Gospels, 
Papias felt that he would be rendering a service to the Church if he 
collected from eye-witnesses all the authentic information which could 
still be gathered as to facts. It was even more important to him and to 
the Church to learn the accurate truth about asserted doctrines. If 
‘Hhe books ” to which he referred included, as Bishop Lightfoot has 
conjectured,^ some of the mystic heresies and absurdities of fche early 
Gnostics, they fully deserved the tone of depreciation in which he 
speaks of them. He was acting wisely in endeavouring to bring to a 
focus the last glimmerings of direct Apostolic tradition. 

It seems then that he had long been in the habit — perhaps ever 
since his early youth — of gleaning from every available source the testi- 
mony of the Twelve Apostles. His book was probably written after 
the last Apostle was dead, and he considered that it owed much of its 
importance to the old traditions which he had gathered while it was yet 
possible to do so. In the passage which I have quoted he is not speak- 
ing of present times, but is referring to what he used to do in the days 
of his youth and early manhood. 

How certainly if Papias had been a careful modern writer, we 
should have inferred from this passage that the Jolin mentioned in the 
flrst clause was a different person from the J ohn mentioned in the 
second. In the first, he says, that it had been his habit to enquire from 
any who had known ‘'the Elders” — of whom he especially mentions 
seven Apostles — what these “Elders” said; and also “ what Aristion 
and John the Elder, disciples of the Lord, say^ 

But although this would be the imtural inference, it is by no means 
the certain inference. The antithesis may be between the past and 
present tense (“said” and “say”) and not between two sources of 
original informatiom There is nothing to forbid the explanation that 
when Papias met any one who had known the immediate Apostles and 
disciples of the Lord — St. John among them — ^he made notes of what 
(according to his informant) these Elders said; but in writing this 
clause he remembers that, at the time when he was making his notes, 
two of the immediate disciples of the Lord were not dead but living ; 
namely, Aristion — to whom, since he was not an Apostle, he does not 
give the direct title of “ Elder ” — and John, whom he identifies with 
those whom ho has mentioned in the first clause by calling him, as he 
had called them, “ the Elder.” 

1 Eusebius does not quote any allusion of Pai)ias to the Gospel of St. John, but in an 
nri^umont ^prefixed to a Vatican MS. of the ninth century, we are told that ho toHtified 
to itfl genuineness ; and a quotation from “ the Elders,” in Irenaius, rmy be derived from 
Papias. Westcott, On ink p. 77. It must bo admitted that this ovidonco is 

somewhat shadowy. 

* Coiitmnporary JRevieWf August, 1867, and August, 1876. 
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Certainly such a way of expressing himself would show that Papiaa 
was a man who wrote in a very simple and loose style j but this is 
exactly what we know to have been the case. It is true that, in one 
place, if the clause be genuine, Eusebius calls him ‘‘a man in all 
respects of the greatest erudition and well acquainted with Scripture.”^ 
But the genuineness of this eulogistic clause is very uncertain, since it 
is omitted in several manuscripts, as well as by Rufinus, and (which is 
important) in an ancient Syriac Version. Three chapters further on 
Eusebius tells us that Papias was ‘‘ a man of exceedingly small intelli- 
gence, as one may infer from his own writings.”^ Such a man might 
easily write in a confused style. One at least of the passages which 
Eusebius quotes from the Exposition bears out his unfavourable opinion 
of the ancient bishop^s ability. Nor are we left to form our judgment 
of his style solely on the opinion of Eusebius. Another of the 
passages which the historian quotes from Papias (and to which I have 
referred further on) is equally wanting in precision, and is therefore 
susceptible of more than one interpretation. 

I. Now, first of all, no difficulty can arise as to the title given to 
St. John. Papias calls all the other Apostles “the Elders,’’ and it is 
only natural to assume that he gives the same title to St. John in the 
same sense. The word “ Elder,” like the word “ Apostle,” had two 
different senses. In its ordinary sense it was applicable to many 
hundreds of persons, for it meant any Christian who was member of a 
Presbytery. But it had a S2)ecial sense, in which it meant one who 
belonged to the earliest generation of Christians. In this sense it is 
constantly used by Irenoeus, and is applied to Papias himself, though 
he was not a Presbyter, but a Bishop of Hierapolis, and though by the 
time of Irenseus the distinction between “Bishop” and “Presbyter,” 
which is not found in the writings of the New Testament, had been 
gradually introduced. If the Second or Third Epistles of St. John be, 
as the Church has generally inferred, by the same author as the First, 
the case is strengthened for identifying “ John the Elder” with “John 
the Apostle,” for in both these Epistles St. John gives himself this 
very title. That it was in no sense inappropriate may be seen from tlie 
fact that St. Peter, in addressing Elders, calls himself their “fellow 
Elder.” ^ Besides this, when used with the definite article, it would be 
a title of great significance, and yet would accord with the modesty 
and reticence which were habitual with St. J ohn. There was no neetl 
for the last survivor of the Apostles to give himself the title of 
“ Apostle,” to which, in its loftiest sense, all men knew that he had an 
undisputed claim. He did not wish to assert his own immense autho- 
rity. But in calling himself “the Elder” ho used a toimi douldy 
imimessive. He implies that he was an Elder in a peculiar sense, botli 

1 avijp tA Trdvra on /utoXicrra AoyidiTaTOs. Euscb. JET. Mi. iii. 36. 

2 or<j!)o5pa cr/LJtt/cpo$ wv foy yovv &v iK r*ay avTOv reKfi^pdfx^yoy elrrely. Iii, iii. 39. 

» 1 Pet. V. b 
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because he was entitled from his great age to respect and reverence, and 
also because he was raised above the rest of Elders by the dignity of 
his position as the last of the Twelve, and the last of those who could, 
say have seen the Lord.” So far, then, we see that, whether they 
were the same person or not, the John in the first clause and the John 
in the second are each characterised by two identical titles. Each is 
called an ‘‘ Elder,” and each is called a disciple of the Lord.” Surely 
if Papias had wished to describe two difiPerent persons he would have 
given some separate and distinctive title to the second and inferior 
John. It is a reasonable inference that Papias is only mentioning 
the same person twice over in an intelligible, though loose and 
inartistic, way, to distinguish between reports of his sayings which 
were brought to him when St. John was yet living and after he was 
dead. 

But, besides this, I am far from sure that the sentence is not loosely 
constructed in another sense. By the figure of speech called zeugma, or 
rather, syllepsis, the same word, even in the most classical writers and 
in all languages, is often made to serve two purposes in the same sen- 
tence. A verb is often used with two clauses which is only appropriate 
to one of them, as in Pope’s line — 

< See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned,” 

where from the participle ‘‘crowned” we must understand the word 
“ surrounded ” to suit the first half of the line. In other instances we 
are compelled by the sense to borrow from one verb another which may 
be even opposite in meaning, as in St. Paul’s — 

kcoKvSvtuv ya/xeiv, a7r4x€<rdcu fipcafxdTuv.^ 

“Forbidding to marry, [commanding] to abstain from meats,” where 
from K<a\v6vT<oy (forbidding) we must understand (commanding) 

to suit the second clause.^ It is then perfectly legitimate to understand 
Papias to mean that he used to enquire what Peter, John, etc., said^ and 
when opportunity occurred used to make personal notes of what Aristion 
and John say.^ What he derived from St. J ohn would, if such were his 
meaning, have been of two descriptions, namely, (1) Beports of his con- 
versations from others, and (2) Actual notes of his living testimony 
taken down in intercourse with the Apostle himself when Papias was 
young. And that Eusebius is not guilty of mere carelessness in inter- 
preting him to mean that he actually hoard “ J ohn the Elder ” is, I 
think, shown by the words which follow, in which Papias, thinking 
mainly of his last clause, speaks of the importance of the “ living and 
abiding voice.” Indeed, he says in his opening sentence that some of 
his notes were derived from immediate intercourse with some of these 

^ 1 Tim. iv. 3, comp. vM-a? <7rdT«ra ov /Spwfict, 1 Oor. ill. 2. 

^ This is called zmgma ; in Si/Uepsis the same word is taken in two diferent senses, 

» -Ava/cpti/a) moans *‘I examine.” ** sift,” or “question,” 
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‘‘Elders” as well as (ci 5^ Ka\ from trustworthy reports of what 

they had said to others. n' 

There are, then, two strong arguments for construing the sentences 
of Papias as I have here proposed. They are all the stronger because 
they are both derived from Eusebius himself, though he may be called 
the original inventor of the theory about “ John the Presbyter.”^ 

(1.) One of these arguments is that Eusebius so construed the sen- 
tence. He indeed makes “John the Elder” of the first clause a 
different person from the “John the Elder” of the second clause; but 
he paraphrases the sentence thus : “ Papias testifies that he had received 
the sayings of the Apostles from those who had been acquainted with 
them, but says that he had been himself a hearer of Aristion and of 
John the Elder J He has been accused of error and carelessness in thus 
understanding the sentence, but I think that I have shown his con- 
struction of it to be, so far, perfectly justifiable. 

(2.) The other argument is that Eusebius, in an earlier book, the 
Chronicon, says without any hesitation, that Papias was a hearer oj 
St. John the Apostle.'^ How, that this was the truer and more unbiassed 
conclusion, seems clear on other grounds. I shall show later on that 
“ the Elder ” is quoted for statements which could hardly have come 
from any but an Apostle. And besides the ancient and frequent testi- 
mony that Papias had seen and conversed with St. John the Apostle, it 
would be inconceivable d priori that one who was searching for first 
hand and authentic testimony should never have taken the trouble to 
go from Hierapolis to Ephesus to consult an Apostle of the highest 
authority, who was then living at Ephesus as the acknowledged head of 
the Asiatic Church. 

The argument, therefore, that Eusebius was more likely than we are 
to have known whether there was or was not a “ John the Presbyter,” 
and whether Papias was his hearer or the hearer of St. John the Apostle, 
because Eusebius possessed all the writings of Papias, and we do not, 
falls signally to the ground. Indeed, it tells the other way. In his 
History he reasons himself into the belief thsA Papias was only the pupil 
of “ the Presbyter;” but he had all the writings of Papias in his hand 
when he wrote the Chronicon, and there he says, without any hesitation, 
that Papias was a pupil of the Apostle. “ John the Presbyter ” is the 
creature of Eusebius’s later criticism. If he could have quoted from 
Papias a single other passage which in any way countenanced his exis- 
tence, there would have been no need to base his existence upon a mere 
conjecture. 

On the other hand, the belief that Papias really had seen and heard 

1 Dionysius of Alexandria had given a timid hint that there might have been such a 
person, but Eusebius, by a bold criticism, assumes that there was. 

So, too, Iren. C. HcteT. V. 33. 'Imawov ixev aicoucmjs, IIoAvKapTrou iraipo^ ycyoi'M^. It 
is monstrous to suppose that IrenisPUS would use the simple word “ John ’* if he only 
meant the Presbyter, 
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the Apostle St, John, rests not npon conjecture, but upon the distinct 
testimony of Irenaeus, who says that Papias was “ a hearer of J ohn, and 
an associate (^ratpos) of Poly carp.” ^ Justin Martyr lays the scene of 
his dialogue with Trypho in Ephesus ; and he quotes the Apocaly[)SG as 
the work of the Apostle.^ That the John intended is the Apostle — 
the only John of whom Trenseus knew anything — is sufficiently clear, 
because Irenseus, in his letters to Victor and to Floriiius, distinctly 
says so.® Apollonius, Bishop of Ephesus, says that the Apostle lived at 
EphesuSy and wrote the Apocalypse. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, must 
have held the same opinion, as is clear from the silence of Eusebius.® 
Apollinarius, who succeeded Papias as Bishop of Hierapolis, a.d. 170, 
and was therefore specially likely to be well informed, must have known 
that both Polycarp and Papias were hearers of the Apostle.® Jerome, 
in his De Viris Illusfribus, says the same.^ Till very recent times no 
one ever breathed a doubt that Poly carp had been a hearer of the 
Apostle, and had by him been appointed Bishop of Smyrna.® If, then, 
Poly carp was a hearer of the Apostle, there can be no difficulty in 
accepting the testimony that Papias, who was a friend and contemporary 
of Polycarp, had enjoyed the same peculiar privilege. 

II. But now let us examine more closely the criticism of Eusebius® 
upon the passage of Papias. He says “ that Papias mentions the name 
of John twice, and in the first clause places him with Peter and the rest 
of the Apostles, clearly indicating the Evangelist ; but that in the second 
clause he ranks him with others who were not Apostles, placing Aristlon 
before him, and he distinctly calls him ‘ an Elder ; ' so that even in 
this way he indicates the trutli of the statements of those wlio have 
said that there were two who had the same name in Asia, and that there 
were two tombs in Ephesus, and that each is still called ‘ a tomb of J ohn.’ 
We ought to attend to these facts, for it is probable that it was the second 
John who saw the Apocalypse which passes under the name of John, 
unless any one wishes to believe that it was the firstP 

It should be most carefully observed that Eusebius does not lun’o 
profess to know anything whatever about this ‘‘John the Elder,” and 
that he is not quite fair in saying that Papias calls him “ an Elder.” 
Papias did not call him “ an Elder,” but “ the Elder,” which may bo a 
very difierent thing. Eusebius also fails to notice that the “John” of 
the second clause is described by exactly the same two designations as tlu) 
John of the first clause, namely, as one of the “Elders,” and as a 

^ Iron. c. Hae}\ v. 33. So too CEcumonius, on Acts ii. ; Nicopliorus, H. M. hi. 20 ; 
an(I Anastasius Sinaita {Hcxacm. vii.), who calls him a pupil of tho “ bosom-disciplc ” 
(o ema-TyjSiog). See Routh, Sacr. i. 15. 

* Just. M. DiaZ. 81. 

® Iron. c. UTaer, hi. 1, § 1, and ap. Eusob. £r. JS, v. 20 -21. 

* Ap. Eusob. jff. JS. V. 18. 6 Sec Jor. JDe Virr, 24, 

" Ap. Eusob. B. JS. iv. 27 ; v. 10. Jer. De Firr. Illustr. 26. 

” Jor. 1. c. c. xviii. 

** Tort. De Praescr, Baer. v. 30. ® B. JS. hi. 39, 
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disciple of the Lord.’^ Eusebius is only led to infer that there was a 
John who was not the Apostle, (1) by his criticisms of this single 
passage ; (2) by the fact that “ some ” had said so ; and (3) because 
these persons stated that there were still two tombs at Ephesus which 
were known by the name of John. And yet, after all, Eusebius is so 
little convinced by his own reasoning — he is so anxious to steer be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of yes and no” — he sees that the 
evidence for the Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse is so strong — 
that he is still obliged to leave the authorship of the book a matter of 
individual opinion. Whatever may be thought as to the ingenuity of 
his reasoning, Eusebius furnishes the most complete refutation of his 
own theory by the inability to produce a single grain of testimony 
or even of tradition in favour of the view that this separate ‘‘Presbyter^' 
had ever existed. 

Two questions then arise : — 

a. Why was Eusebius so anxious to believe in the existence of this 
John the Presbyter ” ? 

/3. Who were the some ” on whose testimony he relies ? 

a. The answers to both questions are very easy, Eusebius disliked the 
Apocalypse. He seldom quotes it. In one passage he refers to it as 
possibly (el ye (paveij]) spurious, and in another as possibly (e^ ye (pavelri) 
genuine, leaving the decision very much to the reader himself. He was 
extremely opposed to the fanatical and sensuous Ohiliasm, which derived 
its sole support from ' this book ; and on this very ground he was 
inclined to look down upon the old Bishop of Hierapolis, with his 
credulous stories and J udaic sympathies. If the millennial traditions 
which Papias had collected in his JExpositions could be dissociate from 
the authority of the Apostle, and made to rest on that of an unknown 
and sub-apostolic personage, it would be more easy to set them aside. 

i3. As to the ^'sorne ” to whom Eusebius alludes, they probably 
reduce themselves to Dionysius of Alexandria, just as the “ some ” to 
whom Dionysius himself alludes as disparaging the Apocalypse probably 
reduce themselves to the Alogi. At any rate, the only trace of any 
conjecture as to the existence of ‘'John the Presbyter” previous to 
Eusebius, is in the famous criticism on the Apocalypse by Dionysius. 
In that criticism, preserved for us only by Eusebius,^ the learned 
Patriarch of Alexandria says that it is clear from the testimony of the 
book itself that a “ J ohn ” wrote the Apocalypse, but that instead of 
calling himself “ the disciple beloved by the Lord ” (as in the Gospel), 
or, “the brother of James,” or “one who has actually seen and hoard 
the Lord,” which would have clearly indicated his individuality, he 
only calls himself “ your brother and fellow in affiction,” and “ a witness 
of Jesus,” and “blessed because he saw and heard these revelations.” 
“ How 1 think,” continues Dionysius, “ that there have been many who 

I JST. JS, vii. 25. 

21 
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bore tbe same name as John the Apostle, who loved that designation 
out of their love and admiration and emulation for him, and because 
they wished to be loved of the Lord as he was ; just as many children 
are named after Paul and Peter. Nay, there is even another John in 
the Acts of the Apostles, who bore the surname of Mark. I cannot 
say whether this be the John who wrote the Apocalypse, for it is not 
recorded that he went with them (Barnabas and Paul) into Asia ; but 
I t hink that it was some other John of those who were in Asia, since 
some even say that there are two tombs in Ephesus, each of which is 
called ‘ the tomb of Joha’” 

If the some to whom Eusebius appeals include any one except 
Dionysius of Alexandria and those who had given him his information, 
we have at any rate no clue as to who they were. Had they been 
persons of special authority, or with special opportunities of knowing 
the facts, Eusebius would have told us something about them. And 
what does the evidence furnished by Dionysius amount tol Rot (be it 
observed) to the statement that there were two Johns ^ but only that 
John was a common name, and that there were two tombs in Ephesus, 
each of which was pomted out by the local ciceroni as a tomb of J ohn ! 
He does not even pretend to imply that they were the tombs of two 
Johns. On the contrary, each was asserted to be the tomb of the 
Apostle. 

III. Could any reader of modern German criticisms believe that 
beyond this we know absolutely nothing about J ohn the Presbyter, as 
distinct from John the Apostle?^ And how utterly baseless a founda- 
tion is this for such a superstructure ! Dionysius wrote about the 
middle of the third century,^ when John had been laid in his grave for 
at least a century and a half. There is no tradition worth the name as 
bo the place and manner of the Apostle’s death, and in the absence of 
authentic information it was believed or assumed that he died at 
Ephesus. Since this was the common belief, it was quite natural that 
the Christians who visited Ephesus should ask to be shown the grave of 
John.* Now the duplicate sites of many other “holy places” in 
Palestine and elsewhere show that if , in a case where there was no 
certainty, one supposed grave was pointed out, it was a very likely 
result that there would be two. The two graves were merely rival sites 
for a spot which, if either of them were genuine, would be full of 
interest. Yet, on grounds so slight as these, Dionysius — who, though 
he speaks reverently of the Apocalypse, could not persuade himself that 
it was the work of the Apostle — ^first infers that there were two Johns ; 

1 ITo importance can be attached by any one to the guess or invention of the 
A po&toUcal Gomtitut'iom (vii. 46), that tho PreBbytox succeeded the Apostle as Bishop of 
Ephesus. 

2 ITo succeeded to tho Presidency of the Catechetical School at Alexandria in 
A i> 231. 

‘ Similarly the “ trophies ” of Peter and Paul were pomted out at Rome as early as 
tlu' days of tho i^resbytor Gains (a.d. 213). 
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and, secondly, that one of them may have been sufficiently famous to 
be the author of the Revelation. 

That Dionysius is merely clutching at a theory is proved by his half 
suggestion that the author may have been John Mark the Evangelist ; 
a suggestion in which, so far as I am aware, he has had scarcely a single 
follower for 1,500 years. ^ 

But, further than this, his suggestion proves a great deal more than 
he intended by it. This second John, if he existed at all, must have 
been an exile in Patinos, and a person of such immense and acknow- 
ledged influence as to be able to address the Seven Churches of Asia 
with almost more than Apostolic authority. But, as we can now prove, 
the Apocalypse was written about a.d. 68 ; and if John the Presbyter 
at that time exercised so powerful a sway over Asia, then there is little 
or no room left for the work of John the Apostle. Poly crates, Bishop 
of Ephesus (a.d. 196), spoke of John the Apostle and Philips as the 
two great lights of Asia but if John the Presbyter is the exile of 
Patmos and the author of the second and third Epistles, he must have 
been, on the evidence of these writings, a light of Asia” whose 
splendour was much more powerful than that of Philip, and so bright 
as to make the name even of the Apostle grow somewhat pale. 

If the Presbyter wrote the Apocalypse, a large part of the evidence 
for the Asiatic residence of St. John falls to the ground. This is the 
actual result arrived at by Scholten, Lipsius, Keim, and other Dutch 
and German theologians, who fall back on an unauthorised and dubious 
quotation from Papias by Georgius Hamartolos, to the efiect that John 
the Apostle was martyred by iffie Jews. Dionysius shows no trace of 
such wild conclusions, though they would naturally spring from his own 
conjecture ; and, as for Georgius Hamartolos, we have the less scruple 
in setting aside his supposed quotation, because none of his predecessors 
for eight centuries know anything about it, and because in the very 
same sentence he has flagrantly mis-stated the known opinion of Origen.** 

lY. Keim dwells much on the fact that little or no mention 
is made of the Asiatic work of St. John till the close of the second 
century. It is not mentioned, he says, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
nor in the Ignatian Epistles, nor in Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians, 
p.or in the letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. The answer to 
this difficulty, if it be one, is twofold. It is that, in the first place, 
there was no special reason why it should have been mentioned in any 

^ The only exceptions are Bcza and Hitzig. Beza, Prolegcm. in Apoc. p. 744. “ Quod 
si quid aliud liceret ex stylo oonjicere, nemini corte potius quam Marco tribuerim, qui et 
ipse Joannes dictus est (Liicke, JEinleit. in d, Offenhar. p. 780). Hitzig, Ueb(n\ JoK 
Markm, 1843. 

2 The Apostle, not the Deacon (Euseb. H, E. iii, 39). 

® Polycr. ap. Euseb. B. E. iii. 31 ; v. 24 See Bouth, Bel. Sacr. p. 369. 

^ Georgius Hamartolos not only quotes Papias for the assertion that St. John had 
been martyred by the Jews, but says that Origon thought so to, which is the reverse of 
the fact (Orig. in Matt.), 
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one of these documents ; and that, in the second place, the argument 
from silence” is always a most untrustworthy way of attempting 
to throw doubts on facts for which there is positive evidence. Are we 
to doubt the existence of Milton or of Jeremy Taylor — of Bacon or of 
Shakspeare — ^because these contemporaries make no allusion to each 
other in their voluminous writings 'I Humboldt points out that in the 
archives of Barcelona there is no trace of an event so impoitant as the 
triumphal entry of Columbus; in Marco Polo’s travels no mention 
of the wall of China; in the archives of Portugal no allusion to 
the travels of Amerigo YespuccL^ Michelet, in his History of France, 
states that the two chief historians of the Sicilian Vespers make no 
mention whatever of Procida, though he was undoubtedly the chief 
mover in that terrible event. ^ The arguTnentum ex snlentio may be sot 
aside as wholly unimportant. Moreover, in this instance it is 
singularly inappropriate, since it tells with redoubled force against 
the very existence of any separate “John the Presbyter,” who is passed 
over in still profounder silence by all sources of information alike. 

It is quite certain that such an h 3 q)othesis as the denial of John’s 
work in Asia would have appeared absurd to Dionysius. He was 
probably in possession of a stronger and more detailed tradition on the 
subject than we are. At any rate, he would not have listened for 
a moment to the supposition on which this recent theory depends. It 
requires us to believe that Irenseus (a.d. 180) actually confounded John 
the Apostle with John the Presbyter! Such a supposition is — I fear it 
must be said — utterly absurd. Iremeus repeatedly refers to “John,” 
and “John the Lord’s disciple,” and fortunately it caimot be asserted 
that he is referring to this second John, because in one passage he 
expressly calls him “John the disciple of the Lord who leaned upon 
his breast, and himself published the Gospel while living in Ephesus of 
Asia.”® There is in Irenjeus no trace of any other John; nor was 
there any such trace in the writings of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 
or Apollinarius, Bishop of Hierapolis — two persons who were eminently 
likely to be well informed about the history of the Christian Church in 
those two cities. Irenseus tells us that Poly carp had been the disciple 
of St. John, and had always refeiTed to him about disputed questions, 
and had felt for him an unbounded reverence. ISTow Iren 80 us too was 
of Asiatic origin, and knew the traditions of Ephesus. He had himself 
been a hearer of Polycarp, and has left a most graphic description of the 
manner in which the old man used to demean himself. And yet we 
are asked to believe that wlien he calls Poly carp “a hearer of John ” ho 
mistook John the Apostle for John the Presbyter, though of this John 

^ Ocsch. d, Geogr,, vol. iv., p. 160. 

^ Viirnhagon vou Enso, Tagcbilchcr, vol. i., p. 123. These two instances are quoted 
by Krenkol, Der Ap. Johan, p. 139. 

See Trt'u. c. Haer. ii. 22, § 5 ; hi. 1, § 1 ; iii. 3, § 4 ; v, 30, § 1 ; 33, §§ 8, 4 ; and Ctp. 
Eufjcb. /r. fL V. 24. 
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the Presbyter there is not so much as a tradition, however faint, until 
we come to the middle of the third century ; and no trace even then 
except a vague report that there were at Ephesus two graves known as 
graves of John ! But St. Jerome furnishes us with conclusive evidence 
of the extremely valueless character of this grain of supposed fact in 
the ever- widening ocean of theory. He says {De Viris Illustr.) that 
“ another tomb is shown at Ephesus as the tomb of John the Presbyter, 

ALTHOUGH SOME THINK THAT THEY AKE BOTH TOMBS OF JoHN THE 

Evangelist ” ! Had it not been for dogmatic reasons, it is probable 
that no one would have thought anything else. 

There is overwhelming evidence that J ohn the Apostle spent many 
of his last years in Asia. It is one of the most unanimous and best 
supported of Church traditions, and it can be traced in a continuous 
sequence of evidence from the days of those who were his contem- 
poraries, and had enjoyed his personal intercourse. That there was 
any J ohn the Presbyter distinct from the Apostle, there is no evidence 
whatever. For to say that a second-hand report about two graves 
in Ephesus is any evidence, is idle. We should never have heard a 
word about these two graves, or at any rate, this is not the inference 
which would have been drawn from them, if Dionysius had not disliked 
to attribute the Apocalypse to St. John, and if Eusebius, in common 
with many others, had not felt a scarcely concealed desire to get ri of 
the book altogether. But if this imaginary Presbyter wroto the 
Apocalypse he must, on the showing of the book itself, have been a 
very great man indeed, and one whose position enabled him to adopt a 
tone more authoritative than was adopted even by St. Paul. Is it 
conceivable that of such a man there would not be so much as a single 
other trace except the report of a dubious grave conjecturally assigned 
to him a century and a half after he was dead ? ; 

The ancient Fathers, both Greek and Latin, were not to be misled 
either by the specious suggestion of Dionysius, or by the bold assertion 
of Eusebius more than seventy years afterwards. Neither of these 
great writers found any one to follow them in their theoretic inferences 
from the loose clause of Papias. The Fathers had the works of Papias 
in their hands, and knew that he had nowhere disintegrated the 
individuality of the one and only <‘John,” whom the Church would 
understand to be refen-ed to when that name was mentioned. They 
also had in their hands the Acts of Leucius, which are probably the 
chief source of Johannine traditions ; and it is clear from the silence of 
Eusebius and Dionysius that there the Presbyter had no oxisteuc(‘.. 
Accordingly, Apollinarius, Anastasius Sinaita, Maximus, and many 
others, go on repeating that Papias was a hearer of Johoi the Apostle^ 
\vithout so much as noticing that thei’c was anything doubtful in tlie 
passage out of which Eusebius has conjured his shadowy Presbyter. 

Y. But some will say, have we not two Epistles which profess to 
emanate from John the Presbyter''? Undoubtedly we have, and 
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this is one of the strongest evidences that ^^John the Presbyter^* 
was no other than “John the Apostle/’ for as St. John nowliere claims 
his Apostolic authority, he would least of all be likely to do so in two 
private notes to otherwise unknown individuals ; notes which do not 
contain a single item of importance except where they exactly coincide 
with the thoughts, and indeed the actual words, of the First Epistle ; 
notes which no separate “John the Presbyter” could possibly have 
written unless his mind were an echo of the Apostle’s as well as his 
name. The Apostle calls himself “ the Presbyter in these little 
private letters, because the title sufficiently indicated his personality as 
the aged Head of the Asiatic Churches, and as one who belonged to a 
past epoch. ^ No other designation would have been so simple, so 
dignified, and so suitable. And most certainly Papias was not 
infiuenced by this circumstance 5 for while he was ac(][uainted with the 
First Epistle of St. John, he does not seem to have known of the 
existence of the Second or Third. 

VI. But the use of this designation, “the Elder,” is further 
illustrated by Papias himself. He prefaces one of his oral traditions 
with the words, “These things the Elder used to say.” We have seen 
that he used the word “ Elders ” in its narrower sense as synonymous 
with “ Apostles.” He meant by the term those who were the oldest 
and most venerated sources of tradition. He certainly would not have 
given this specific title to any one who belonged only to the second 
generation, and who would therefore have been a contemporary of 
his own. By “ the Elder ” he has been always and rightly understood 
to mean John, who, as the last survivor of the Apostolic band, was 
“the Elder” war’ He does not give this title to Aristion, 

though he too was a living witness of facts connected with the life and 
ministry of Christ, 

Again, the remarks ascribed to this intensely venerated “ Elder ” 
are such as we can hardly imagine that any one short of an Apostle, 
and such an Apostle as St. J ohn, would have had authority to make. 
For instance, the Gospel of St. Mark is universally believed to have 
been written under the guidance of St. Peter. The numerous graphic 
and vivid touches in which it abounds, as well as many other circum- 
stances, lend probability to this tradition. Now who is the original 
authority for this belief None other than “ the Elder ” himself. Ho 
informs Papias that “ Mark having become the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote accurately all that he (Peter) related.”^ But, such being the 
cjise, what ordinary disciple, even of the first generation, would have 


1 I do not refer to the parallel case of St. Paul calling himself “ the aged ” in Phile- 
mon. 9, because the word 7rp«rpuTrj9 may there mean, “an ambassador.” 

^ Euseb. H. E. hi. 39. Map/cos ip/xrjptvr^t Tthpov y«v6p.evoi? ocra ifivtjfxSptvcritv dKpLjSm 
iypaxp^p The words may mean, “ Wrote accurately all that ho (Mark) remomborod ; ” or, 
“all that ho (Potor) related” (Westcott, On t/ie Caiwn^ p. 74). Here, again, we notice 
the ambiguity of the style of Papias. 
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ventured to criticise ex cathedra — ^to criticise as though from the stand- 
point of wider and more intimate knowledge — a gospel which rested on the 
authority of the Chief of the Apostles f Surely there was no living 
man who would have ventured to do this, unless he were one whose 
opportunities of information were greater even than those of St. 
Peter? Yeb ‘^the Elder” does so. He informed Papias that though 
St. Mark wrote truthfully, to the best of his remembrance, he did not 
write the events of Christ s life and teaching in “ chronological order ” 
{ov (i4vroi rd^ei). Now this we should have thought, apart from the 
Fourth Gospel, is exactly what St Paul does. But yet “ ihe Elder ” is 
right, because the Elder is none other than the Apostle and the Evan- 
gelist He can speak even of St. Mark in a tone of superiority, 
as of one who ‘‘neither heard the Lord nor followed Him.” He 
knew, as perhaps no other man knew, that the Synoptic Evangelists 
were but imperfectly informed as to the events and discourses of that 
ministry in Judcea, as apart from Galilee, which it was his own special 
privilege to make known to the world. Hence he can even venture to 
say of St. Peter himself, that “ he used to frame his teachings with 
reference to the present needs of his hearers, and nob as making a 
connected narrative of the Lord’s discourses.” What mere secondary 
Presbyter would have spoken in terms of such familiarity and even 
equality of “ the Pilot of the Galilean Lake ” ? In such criticisms do 
we not hear unmistakably the accents of an Apostle ? 

VII. There is, so far as I can see, but one slight objection to the 
arguments which I have here stated. It is that, if our conclusion be 
correct, Papias mentions Aristim in the same breath with St. J ohn the 
Apostle, and even puts Aristion’s name first. 

I fully admit that this mention of Aristion is perplexing. Of this 
Aristion we know absolutely nothing.^ It is startling, and it is a little 
painful, to find Papias referring to him as an eminent contemporary 
witness to the truth of the Gospel narrative, when we can give no infor- 
mation whatever respecting him. He is a nominis umbra and nothing 
more. ^ 

So strongly has this been felt that some — and among them Renan — 
suppose, that instead of “ the disciples of the Lord ” in the second 
clause of • the passage of Papias, we ought to read “ the disciples oj 
d'lsciples (^fxcLdtiTod fjLCLdTjTaiv) of tho Lord,” and that the word fxo.S't]T<>)v ’ 
which would relegate Aristion and “ J ohn the Presbyter ” to the second 
generation of disciples — has dropped out by the clerical error known as 
homceoteleuton, Amother suggestion is, that the name of J ohn in the 
first clause is simply interpolated. But since neither Eusebius nor any 
one else knew or dreamt of such readings, the conjectures merely rest 
on foregone conclusions. If we may thus tamper with ancient authors, 


1 There is no authority for the assertion of the Apostohcal Constitutions (vh. 4C), 
which speaks of hia martyrdom, and connects him with the Church of Smyrna. 
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■we may make them say anything that we please. Moreover, a person who 
belonged to the second generation of disciples would not have furnished 
the sort of authority which Papias required. To that second genera- 
tion he himself may be said to have belonged, for he was a contem- 
porary of the daughters of Philip, and (as we have seen reason to 
believe) had talked in his youth with John the Apostle. What he 
wanted for the purposes of his Expositions was oral testimony derived 
at first hand from the original sources. 

I have sometimes thought, and still think, that Aristion is a name 
which conceals some well-known person.^ The Jewish Apostles com- 
monly bore two names; one among their own countrymen, and one 
for use among the Gentiles. There is nothing to forbid the supposi- 
tion that the otherwise unlcnown designation may in reality refer to 
some Apostle or Apostolic man who, like St. John and St. Philip, had 
taken refuge in Asia from the storm of persecution and calamity which 
had burst over Judsea, and who was known at Hiempolis by the Greek 
name Aristion. If this very reasonable and moderate supposition 
be allowed, all diflSiculty vanishes. What Papias then means to say is, 
that long before he wrote his book it had been his habit to gather all 
he could about the statements of' the Apostles, whom he calls “ Elders ” 
— and among them about the statements of John — ^from those who 
had seen them ; and that he also took notes of the living ‘‘ oracles ” 
furnished to him directly by Aristion (who was evidently well-known to 
Papias’s readers) and even — which is the reason why he keeps the name 
to the last as being the fact which he most wished to emphasize — by 
John the Elder;'* — the same John — 6 vaw — the only John of whom 
any one knew anything — who so long survived his brother Apostles, 
and to whose indirect testimony Papias has just referred. 

YIIL We have then sifted to the bottom the whole of the so-called 
evidence for the existence of a ‘^John the Presbyter” who was not 
J ohn the Apostle. 

It is — 

1. A passage of Papias, capable of a quite different interpretation, 
and which seems to have received a quite different interpretation, not 
only for a full century after he was dead, but also (m spite of Eusebius) 
in subsequent times. 

2. A hesitating and tentative guess of Dionysius, rising solely from 
his avowed inability to regard the Apostle as the author of the Apocalypse. 

3. Some dubious gossip (<f>a<rlu) about two tombs at Ephesus, which, 
if trustworthy at all, was believed by some to be due to an attempt to 
reconcile the inventions of rival guides. 

* When I wrote this I was entirely unaware that Krenkel, in his Dcr Apostel Joharmn, 
p 117, had been led to make exactly the same conjecture, l^ereant qui ante nos nosfta 
dimnntJ l^olycratos tells us that John and Philip were at this time the ^‘two great 
lights of Asia.” If “Philip wore not a Gieek name, one might have suspoctod that 
Aiistion was a IochI name borne by Jdnlip. 
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4. Eagerness on the part of Eusehius to support this inverted 
pyramid of conjectures, out of positive dislike to the Apocalypse caused 
by the abuses of Millenarians.^ 

‘‘ Only this, and nothing more ” ! And these are the grounds on 
which we are now asked to set aside the direct or indirect testimony of 
Papias,^ of Justin Martyr,^ of Polycarp, of Polycrates,® of Irenseus,® 
of Apollonius,^ of Clemens of Alexandria, of Origen, of Melito,® of 
Andreas, of Arethas, and, in fact, of unbroken Church tradition, and 
to assign the works of the last and one of the greatest Apostles to an 
obscure and dubious Presbyter I It is on this evidence — so late and so 
tottering — evidence based on an awkwardly expressed but perfectly 
explicable passage of Papias, a simple writer who had no pretence to 
subtlety of intellect or grace of style — and on a professed quotation 
from Papias in the ninth century by Georgius Hamartolos, who, in the 
very same sentence, attributes to Origen an opinion which his own 
writings show to be false — ^that some critics have ventured to rewrite 
the history of the first century ; to assert, in spite of overwhelming 
evidence, that the Apostle St. John never was in Asia at all ; that 
Polycarp never saw him ; that the John for whom Poly carp expressed 
so profound a reverence was only a '‘Presbyter” who, lie himself, 
belonged to the second generation of Christians; that Irenjeus was 
mistaken in supposing that Polycarp meant the Apostle when ho only 
meant the Presbyter ; that, if this be thought impossible, the letter of 
Irenjeus to Florinus must be regarded as a forgery f that this “ Pres- 
byter,” whose very existence was only conjectured a century later, is 
quoted as an oracle by Papias; that Polycrates, himself Bishop of 
Ephesus less than a century after John’s death, made the same prepos- 
terous mistake which is attributed to Irenseus and that nebulous as he 
is, unknown as he is to early writers, utterly as every fact about him 
has perished, the “ Presbyter ” was still the author either of the Gospel 
and Epistle, or of the Apocalypse, or of the Second and Third Epistles, 
or of all these writings alike. Oredat Judc&us Apella — non ego 1 


1 Speaking of the "certain strange parables and teachings of the Savionr, and certain 
other somewhat mystical things,” which Papias recorded, "from unwritten tradition,” 
Eusebius specially mentions " some millennium of years after the resurrection from the 
dead, during winch the kingdom of Christ shall be established bodily upon this earth. 

3 Ap> Anastas. Smaita, Jffemem. i. (Routh, i 15) ® Dial, c Tryph 81 

^ Ap. Iren etc., and Euseb. Ghrom. ad Olymp 220. 

® See Jor. de Vvn\ Illustr. xlv. ; Euseb. S v. 26 (Routh, i. 372) . 

** Ap Euseb. V. 20, etc. 

7 Euseb. JSr J? V. is. ® Euseb Jff. JE, iv. 2G 

® This entirely baseless suggestion of Scholten does not at all help Ins cause, for, 
apart from the letter to Flonnus, the testimony of Irenceus, in Ins groat work, Conti a 
Maereses, is quite distinct. 

JO Scholten sets aside the testimony of Polycrates, because ho calls John "a priest 
wearing the petalon.^’ But (1) It is by no means impossible that St John, who, at one 
period, was so fond of symbols, may have adopted this symbol to oxprc.S8 tho tiuth 
which he so prominently states (Rev. i. 6 ; v. 10). (2) It is not clear that Polycrates, in 

this highly rhetorical passage, meant his words to bo taken literally. (3) Even if he 
he may have been misled by giving a hteral meaning to some metaphor of St. J ohn. 

21 * 
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But the impugners of St. John^s Asiatic work raise one or two 
chronological difficulties. They say that if Irenseus knew Polycarp, 
who knew St. John, all three must have attained to extraordinary 
longevity. The longevity need not have been very unusual. Tradition 
has always supposed that St. John reached extreme old age. Supposing 
that he died as early as a.d. 90, and that Irenmus wrote about a.d. 180, 
then, as M. Penan remarks, the difference which separated the two 
would be the same as that which separates us from the last years of 
Voltaire. Yet, without any miracle of longevity, M. de Pemusat had 
often conversed about Voltaire with TAbbd Morellet, who had actually 
known him. If the martyrdom of Poly carp took place, as Mr. Wad- 
dington seems to have proved, about A.D. 155,^ Polycarp was then 86 
years old. Consequently he must have been born in A.D. 69, and would 
have been at least 21 years old when St. John died, and there is no 
difficulty in the supposition that Irenmus, as a boy, had seen and known 
a man who had conversed with the Apostle who had laid his head on 
Jesus’ breast. 

A credulous spirit of innovation is welcome to believe and to 
proclaim that any or all of St. John’s writings were written by John 
the Presbyter.” They were : but ‘‘John the Presbyter ” is none other 
than John the Apostle,^ 

1 Mhn, de VJmtitut^ xxvi. 235. 

3 This argument has already been printed in the Expositor, because I wished to 
subject it to the test of criticism. Some of my arguments about the “ Beast ” and the 
“False Prophet ’’ have, for the same reason, appeared in the same admirable journal. 
I am allowed, by the kindness of Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, to use the same 
material here. 
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Church of England Scripture lessons, 270 ; 
but ooutra-distinguished by the Greek 
Church, ibid. 

Altar of Incense and the Holiest Place, 613 
et seg. 

Amalthea’s bora (the cornucopia) mentioned 
m the Septuagint, 143. 

Amliaaroiz — its definition, application, &c., 365, 
572, 

Anagram of malediction upon the name Jesus, 
215. 

Andreas (Bp.)— his Comment on the Apo- 
calypse, referred to, 468. 

Andrew, St. — his missionary travels and 
martyrdom, 47. 

Aneling— a practice of the early Church, pro- 
vided for iu the first Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI., 347. 

Angel of Death— his inability to take the life 
of Moses, 129; his place in Eabbinic 
angelology, 199; his adventure with R. 
Simeon ben Chelpatha, 343; and with B. 
bar Nachman, 497. 

Angels— the Fallen, Enoch’s mission to them, 
130; tlioir sin os traditionally recorded, 
133, 599 ; the Ministering, their service at 
Sinai, 257 ; the angelic heptarchy, 132. 

Annas the younger, and his martyrdom of 
James, 802; himself massacred by his 
own oo-religiouiaLfc', 306; and his remains 
dishonoured, 306, 422. 
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Antar, on Arabic poem, quoted, 199. 

Anticbrist — ^tbe nse of, 10 j identified witb. 
Nero, 11, 411; of Old Testament Apo- 
calypse, 33, 411; a term peculiar to 
St. Jolm, 544 et seq. 

AnUlegomena, or disputed books of Scripture, 
122, 576. (See ^so JETomologoumeua.) 
Antmomianism— a travesty of St. Paul’s 
teaching, 50. 

Antioch, and the origination of the term 
Christian, 82. 

Antiochus Epiphanes the Antichrist of Daniel, 
33,411. 

Apocalypse of St. John the Divine — not the 
latest book of the New Testament Scrips 
tures, 405 ; dates next m order to the 
Synoptic Gospels, 407; its originating 
circumstances, 410 ; Nero depicted, 411 ; 
persecution of the Christians, 411, 412; 
outbreak of the Jewish war, 412 et seq. ; 
siege of Jerusalem, 413 ; other historical 
surroundings, 414-^28 ; its reception, 
429 et seq.; the various schools of mter- 

S retation, 431 et seq.; their theories 
iscussed in detail, 432 — 437 ; the letters 
to the seven Churches, 438 — 440; the 
Apostohc Twelve, 440; invectives against 
heretics, 441, 442; misapplied hy the 
Eationalists, 443 ; the seals, ibid. ; the first 
seal, 444 ; the second and third, 445 ; the 
fourth, 446 ; the fifth and sixth, 447 ; the 
sealing, 448, 449; the seventh seal, 449; 
the seven trumpets, 450; detailed with 
historic illustxations, 451 — 460; forecast 
of the doom of Jerusalem, ibid. ; the wild 
beast from the sea, 461---467 ; identified 
with Nero, 467 et seq. ; the mystic number 
468 — 174 ; the False Prophet, , 
474 et seq.; illustrations from Roman 
history, 479— 4'83; the vials, 483 ct sag.; 
fall of Jerusalem, 486 — 489 ; end of the old 
dispensation, 490 ,* abrogation of Judaism 
491 et seq. 

Apocalyptic literature— Apocalypse of Baruch, 
397, 428; of Esdras, 402, 428; of Peter, 
100. (See also s.v. Enoch.) 

Apocryphal gospels— the Protevangeliou, 278 ; 
gospel to the Hebrews, 291 : gospel of the 
Infancy, 278; gospel of Joseph, 278; 
gospel of Nicodemus, 458 ; gospel of Peter, 
501; gospel of Thomas, ^9. (See also 
s.v. Epistles.) 

Apocryphal writings attributed to St. John, 
401 , Ascension of Isaiah, 456, 467, 480 ; 
Ascension of James, 297; Ascension of 
Moses, 129, 132 ; the Assumption of 
Mosos, 600. 

Apollomus, Bishop of Ephesus, 624. 

Aiiollos— the probable author of Hebrews, 51 ; 
acquainted with Philoniau philosophy, 
154, 168 ; hia method of inierprotatiou, 
169; compares favourably with that of 
Philo, 169—171; contrasted with that of 
Paul, 172 — 182 ; ten qualifications for 
writing such an Epistle, 183 et seq.; all 
oxomphfiod in Apolloa, 186 ; sketch of his 
character, ibid.; notices of him and his 
work in New Testament, 186 efc seq. ; his 
native place and early homo, 187 : no hint 
that ho ever visited Rome, 190; last 
Scriptural mention of his name, 191. 
(See fl.u. Hebrew#.) 

Apostasy as regarded by the compiler of the 
Mishnah, 238. 


Apotheosis of Claudius Caesar, 21 ; of Caligula 
and Nero, 466 ; of the Roman Emperors 
generally, 479. 

Aquila and Priscilla, their departure from 
Rome, 12. 

Aquila— his Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, 119 ; accredited with the authorship 
of Hebrews, 184. 

Aratus quoted hy Paul, 134. 

Archangels— Jude and John the only New 
Testament writers who mention them, 
132; the SEVEN according to Apocryphal 
hooks and the Talmud, ibid, (note) ; the 
hierarchy according to IV. (II.) Esdras, 
194. 

Aretas, king of Arabia, his adventure with 
the High Priest Ishmael, 226. 

Aristeas and the origin of the Soptuagint, 
141. 

Aristion, as mentioned in the writings of 
Papias, 619 at seq. 

Ark and tables of the Covenant, 229 et seq. 

Arminian perversions of Scripture, 212. 

Arthur and King John, a parallel from Roman 
history, 23. 

Asinarii—sb satirical term applied to the early 
Christians, 38, 82; the Jews similarly 
slandered, 38, 230. 

Atonement, Day of— as regarded by Barnabas, 
59 ; its paramount place in Judaism, 181 ; 
Rabbinic ceremonies, 614 et seq. ; impres- 
sions on Jewish minds, 615 et seq. ; its 
connexion with the overthrow of Judaism, 
617 j traditional reminiscences, ibid. 

Augurs and auguries, their prevalence, 476. 

Augustus— his part in the play of life, 10; 
import of his name, 464 ; his aversion to 
derfication, 466; Ms edicts against sor- 
cerers, 476. 

Anlus Plautius and Christianity in Britain, 
33. 

Aureutn Quinquenninm of Rome, 22. 

Autos da Fd and Te Deums, 338. 

Avodath Hakkodesh— a Kabbalistic work, 
quoted,' 220. 

Azazel and the scapegoat of Jewry, 239, 614, 
617. 


B. 

Babylon— covertly referred to by Jeremiah, 
472; figuratively apiiliod in 1st Epistle 
Peter, 695, 596. 

Balaam— legend of, alluded to iu the Soptua- 
gint and the Targum, 63; his apostasy, 
102 ; compared with the impious mid false, 
110; with evildoers generally, 111; how 
slain hy Phinehos, 143. 

Bammidbar Rabba— a Rabbinic commentary 
on Numbers, 422, 

Barcochba— a false Messiah of the Jews, his 
aversion to Christians, 36; shares in their 
persecution and massacre, 491. 

Barnabas- his Epistle, its drift and tone, 53 : 
publicly read m the church, 56 ; its markott 
inferiority to the canonical scripiairos, 68 ; 
Alexandrian proclivities, 58 et seq. ; its 
Kabbalistio vagaries and heretical ten- 
dencies, 59 ; quoted or referred to, 58, 59, 
86, 188. 

Bartholomew— his mission-work and martyr* 
dom, 47. 
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Basilical Synagogue at Alexandria, 139; said 
to have been the grandest in the woild, 
the glory of Israel, 140. 

Bath Kol, or voice from heaven, 295. 

Berenice, Queen— her intercession for the 
Jews, 48. 

Borcshith Eabba— a Eahbinic commentary on 
Genesis, quoted or referred to, 142, 217, 
218, 221, 489, 513, 613. 

Beriiriah — ^the wife of Rabbi Meier, her praise- 
wortliy advice, 572, 573. 

Blood— no remission without, parallel from 
the Talmud, 236. 

Brethren of the Lord, 124 et seq. 

Burning of Rome — ^possible reminiscences in 
Peter’s Epistle, 37. 

Burrus (Afranius)— a partisan of Agrippina, 
18; by her made Praetorian Prefect and 
guardian of the youthful Nero, 20; his 
influence for good over his ward, 21 ; his 
reprehensible laxity in certain matters, 
22 ; his compromise, 26 ; poisoned by order 
of the Emperor, 28. 


C. 

Ccesor. (See distinctive names.) 

Cmsaiion race— its premature mortality, 11, 

Cain— his parentage according to the Eahhis, 
550. 

Caligula, or Nero, covertly alluded to hy Paul, 
436. 

Calvin's perversions of Holy Writ, 211, 212. 

Camel and needle’s eye explained, 213- 

Carthage, Councils of, 100, 307. 

Catacombs at Rome, 10, 59, 92. 

Catholic— dednition of the term, 51. 

Catholic Epistles— Gregory of Nazionzus 
upon, 576. 

Cato the Younger — ^his character described, 
5i9. 

Centro of the earth from a Rabhinio point of 
view, 230, 298. 

Cerinthus— a Judmo-Christian horesiarch, 
114; the immorality of his system, 135; 
taught in Asia, 391 ; accredited by Diony- 
sius of Alexandria with the writing of tho 
Apocalypse, ihid.; tho earhest of tho 
Christian Gnostics, 895 ; the story of his 
death at Ephesus, 396 ; his heretical views 
and legendary associations, 500—503. 

Charlemagne and tho pirate Norsemen, 116. 

Chiliasta, or Millenarians, 50. 

tho mystic symbol for 666, 470. 

Chrostos and Cimstos, an interesting parono- 
masia, 88. 

Chrostus— a perverted form of Christas, 12; 
notion that Ohrostm was a seditious 
Roman Jew, ibid. ; Clwestwnt a parody upon 
the term Christian, 95; possibly alluded 
to by Peter, ibid. 

Christ — name irouically turned to Chrodtus, 
12 ; styled Christus by Tacitus, 84 ; his 
life and work objectively treated, in the 
yyuoptic Gospels, 49; but subjectively 
treated by John, ibid, j scarcely aUnded to 
by James, 78; his example, suflerings, 
death, resurrection, and asoimsion dwelt 
upon by Peter ibid. ; his mission to tho 
spirits m prison, 77—80, 94, 95 ; tho Dos- 
posyni doBCOudauts of tho family at Naza- 


reth, 123—125; the redemptive scheme, 
178, 179; the atonement, 180; Christ 
superior to angels, 194—196; pre-eminent 
to Moses, 200; his high- priesthood, 203, 
204 ; above that of the Levites, 205 ; and 
of Melchizedek, 225; various points of 
supremacy, 240 — 242; his atoning blood, 
243 ; his perfect obedience, 243, 244 ; re- 
capitulation of the phases of superiority, 
244 et seq. ; the Second Advent, 489 ; end 
of the Mosaic dispensation, 490 ; abroga- 
tion of Judaism, 491 ; a demer of Jesus is 
Antichrist, 503; knowledge of Christ is 
life eternal, 511 ; doctrine of the Logos 
(the Divine Word) considered, 512. Dis- 
guised retereuces to Christ m the Talmud 
and Rabbinic writings, 596. 

Christendom and heathendom contrasted, 59, 
60. 

Christians not brought into collision with the 
Imperial government until Nero’s time, 
11; the Neroman persecution, 83 et svq., 
brought on through jealousy, 36, Jewish 
malice its primary cause, 37 ; regarded 
by the world as a debased Jewish sect, 82 ; 
the name Christian originated at Ant ioch, 
ihid. ; spoken against everywhere, ibid. ; 
taunted as renegades and apostates, 192 ; 
took refuge at Pella in prospect of the 
fall of Jerusalem, 388, 412, 461 ; persecuted 
by tho psoudo-messiah Barcochba, 491. 

Christianity — a religio illiata at Rome, 67 ; 
how regarded hy Pliny and Tacitus, 82 ; 
its relations to Judaism, 167 ; its supe- 
riority to Philonian philosophy, 169 ; 
more ancient than Judaism, 173 ; referred 
to Abraham by Paul, ibid. ; aud to Mel- 
chizedek by Apollos, ibid. ; a reversiou to 
Judaism the worst kind of apostasy, 174 ; 
in what its pre-eminence consists, 175 — 
178 ; Judaic Christianity pro-disposed to 
Pharisaism, 303 ; the Sadduceos its most 
pronounced opponents, ihid, 

Christology of Paul, of ApoUos, and of John, 
178. 

Chrysostom, his noble resolution in prospect 
of oxde or martyrdom, 93. 

Cities of the Plain— their overthrow, 129, 131 

Claudius— his edict for the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, 12. 

Cloanthes, the Stoic philosopher, his death hy 
suicide, 9. 

Clemons of Alexandria— his account of Peter’s 
family, 73 ; m favour of Ist Epistle P.eter, 
67 ; his literary labours referred to, 79, 93, 
100, 121, 135, 154, 156; on tho Paulino 
authorship of Hebrews, 160 ; unacquainted 
with the Epistle of James, 307 ; has story 
of John and the robber, 399 — 401; the 
martyrdom of the Apostles, 408. 

Clemens of Rome — ^his epistle publicly read in 
the church, 56 • syncretism of the, writer, 
67; his catholicity, theology, and mis- 
tokon notions, ibid. ; the evidential value 
of his writings, 58 ; Bishop of Romo, 65 ; 
speaks more of Paul thau of Peter, ieid. ; 
though said to havo boou oidaincd hy the 
latter, 66 ; his deflnitiou of Eiuth, 76 ; 
makes no roforonco to 2nd Epistle l*etoi*, 
99 ; his various writings meutionQd, 118— 
121 ; tho Book of Wisdom and Hebrews 
known to him, 178 ; acoroditod l>y some 
with the anthorship of the latter, 185; 
made use of Epistle of James, 807 ; quota- 
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tion from his -writings, 342 ; hia record of 
Peter’s martyrdom, 594. 

Clementine Homilies and Eecogmtions — ^the 
product of Ebionites, 53 ; their disfavour 
of -visions, 118 ; their polemic character, 
322 ; their animus against Paul, 350 ; 
allusions to Peter’s connections with 
fiome, 594. 

Cleopas an abbreviation of Cleopater, 269, 

Cleopatra, the wife of the Procurator Florus, 
a friend of the Empress Poppsea, 417. 

Clopas, Chalpai or Alphceus, 269. 

Coincidences (undesigned) between -the narra- 
tive of Acts and the writings of James, 
326. , ^ 

Comforter—true meaning of word so rendered, 
536; Talmudic adoption and use of the 
original Greek word, ibid. 

Commandments, the Ten — Philo’s idea of tlieir 
utterance by God, and the rest^ ot the 
Law by angels, 194 ; Talmudic notion that 
the first Commandment only was spoken 
hy Gkid, and ihat the others were uttered 
hy angels, 198. 

Compassion deprecated by the Romans, 9. 

Confession in sickness a Jewish as well as 
a Christian ordinance, 347. 

Cornelius k Lapide — his summary dealing 
with heretics, 588. 

Cremation — ^the Empress Poppcsa's objection 
to, 36. 

Crispus Passienus, the fatherdn-law of Hero, 
16. 

Cromwell and the doctrine of final persever- 
ance, 211. 

Orurifragium — Roman custom, described, 379. 

Crusades, referred to, 372. 

Cryptographs —Je-wish and Christian, 46, 215, 
468, 596. 

Custom — ^its force in Rabbinic Judaism, 160. 


D. 

Daniel — Book of, kno-wn to Peter, 85 ; his pre- 
diction of the fate of Rome, how treated in 
Josephus, 437. 

Days— the ten penitential daya of modem 
Judaism, 288. 

Dobarim Eabba— a Rabbinic commentary on 
Deuteronomy, 343. 

Deification of Poppeea, the murdered wife of 
Nero, 9. 

Descent into Hades, 93—95. 

Desposyni, The, or relations of the Holy 
Pamily, 123 et seq,, 278. 

Ifiaspora — the Hellenistic designation of the 
dispersed Jews, 84, 325, (See also Qalootha.) 

Diatke/cfl— classical sense of the word, its use 
in a twofold sense in the Hebrews, 234, 
235; Rahbihic adoption and use of the 
word, 235. 

Dikaisune— in judicial and scriptural nomen- 
clature, 177. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 625— 627. 

Divorce— the first on record in the annals of 
Rome, 5. 

Domine, quo vadis? 63. 

Domitia— aunt and guardian of Nero, 15 ; her 
neglect of her charge, ibid.; incurs the 
jealousy of Agrippina, 19: accused of 
sorcery and doomed -to death, ibid. 


Domitian — ^his adventure with the Desposyni, 
the grandsons of Jude, 123 et seq. ; his 
banishment of John to Patmos, 407 et 
seq. 

Domitius Ahenobarhus, father of Nero, his 
character, his ominous saying at the birth 
of his son, his impeachment, and the con- 
fiscation of his property, 15. 


E. 

Ebionites— an early heretical sect, 50; claimed 
the authority of James, 52; attempt to 
calumniate Paul, 64; their views and 
practices, 498 et seq. 

Emperors of Rome — their autocratic position, 
4 ; their moral characteristics^ 11 ; prema- 
ture death, 453 ; their deification, 466, 479. 

Encaenia— "the Feast of Dedication, 235, 

Enoch, Book of — referred to hy Peter and 
Jude, 111 et seq. (See also Excursus IV., 
597, 598; and Index of Quotations and 
References.) 

Ephesian robber— a legend of the early 
Church, 399. 

Ephesians, Epistle to— its style, 104; its 
influence upon Ist Peter, 105. 

Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher, saying 
quoted, 247. 

Epimenides, Aratus and Menander, Paul’s 
quotation of, 134. 

Epiphany at Sinai— how represented in the 
Septuagint, 144. 

Epistles, tbe CJatholic, 51. (See also under 
respective names.) 

Epistles, XJncanonical — of Barnabas, 58, 59, 
86, 188 ; of Clemens, 57, 58 ; of Ignatius, 
216, 498, 531, 590; of Polycarp, 440, 529, 
(See also s.v. Hermas.) 

Ethnic inspiration exemplified in Socrates, 
Plato, &c , 158 et seq . ; in heathen litera- 
ture generally, 174. 

Euripides — Nero’s significant comment upon 
a verse of, 30. 

Eusebius’ quotation of a non-extant passage of 
Josephus, 304. 

Eutropius concerning the h-oming of Rome, 
29, 

Exodus— a term used for death in Josephus, 
the Book of Wisdom, and hy Peter. 114. 


F. 

Faith— as defined hy Peter, 75 ; by Clemens, 
76; by Paul, ibid.; by the Author or 
Hebrews, 176; by Philo Judaaus, 177; 
Patristic views of, 328 ; Abraham’s faith 
as described in Rabbinic history, 357. 

Famine at Rome, temp. Claudius, 445 ; another 
in time of Otho, ibid. ; at Jerusalem duribag 
the final siege, ibid. 

Fast— the consummate, of the Jewish Calen- 
dar, 237; the bi-weekly fast of New 
Testament times, ibid. 

Felix— Roman Procurator of Judasa, 16. 

Festus, the Procurator, befriends Paul, 12 ; 
hia ofElcial character relatively considered, 
302. 

FilioU diligiU aZtarufmm— favourite words of 
John. 403, 592. 
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Pinal perseverance, 211, 212, 248. 
Forbidden books of Jewry, 284. 
Foundation-stone of tbe world, 230. 


a. 


Grains (Calip-ula)— bis animositytotbe Jews,12. 

Gains ot Cormtb, and others of same name, 
discrimmated, 589. 

Galatians, Epistle to — its style relatively con- 
sidered, 104 ; its date, 311. 

Gnllio, tbe Proconsul- -bis refusal to convict 
Paul, 12. 

GalooOui, The — tbe Aramaic designation of 
tbe duipersed Jews, 84. 

Gamaliel I. counteracts tbe avarice of tbe 
priests, 314; interferes on behalf of tbe 
Apostles, 382. 

Gamaliel II — bis characteristic compromise 
at tbe baths of Ptolemais, 396. 

Ghetto or Jewry— of Ancient Eome, 12 ; of 
Alexandi’ia, 139. 

Geiriatiia— tbe term explained, 468; various 
exemplifications, 58, 238, 468 — 472. 

Gori/im — its place iti tbe Samaritan cult, 183. 

(Jermaniciis, gi*andfatber of Nero, 13; bis 
trai^ic end, 14. 

Gladiatorial shows at Eome, 6 ; of Nero's time 
with Cbrisi ian victims, 39 et seq. 

GosiH'ls, tbe Synoptic — ^mainly present tbe 
historical aspect of Christ's lire, 49 ; their 
irngmeutary nature, ibid. ; John's Gospel 
deals with subjective aspects mainly, ibid.; 
James never mentions tbe Gospel, 52 ; the 
Gospel preached to tbe dead, 77—79. 

Go''1‘c1r, the Uncanonieal. (See Apocryphal 
(iospeh.) 

Gracchi, tbe mother of— referred to, 147. 

ihaJlUi, or caricatures, at Ponmeii, 82. 

Greek proverb addressed from Heaven to Paul, 


158. 

Greek versions of tbe Old Testament. (See 
Aquila and Septmgint.) 

Greek wisdom and tbe Palestinian rabbis, 
141; bow regarded by tbe Babylonian 
Jews, 142 ; its effect on Judaism generally, 


174, 

Gregory of Nazianzus alone among Christian 
writers after St. John worthily styled 
** The Divine,” 437 : bis views as to tbe 
CatboUc Epistles, 676. 


H. 


Habakkuk— bis summary of tbe precepts, 248. 

Hades- Christ’s descent into, 93—95. 

Hagadnb and Hiilachab, their occurrence in 
the Septuagmt, 143 ; both aUko familiar 
to the writer of the Hebrews, 237 ; com- 
piled by Eabbi Judah, forming tbe Misb- 
nob, 281 ; bow re^rded. by the rabbis, 295. 

Hagadistio traces in Jude, 52, 129 et scq., 132— 
134, 2^, 598—600 ; in Paul, 159 ; in He- 
brews, 171 et seq, ; not any to be found in 
James, 2^. 

Mapax legomena in 1 Peter, 73 ; in 2 Peter, 103 
«t seq,; in Jude, 131; in Hebrews, 193; in 

Jamea. 319. 


Heathendom, its salient features, 9; con- 
trasted with Christianity, 59, 60. 

Hebrew unknown to Pbilo Judaeus, 146. 

Hebrews, Epistle to — tbe work of Aiiol'os, 51 ; 
an expression of Alexandrian Christianity, 
ibid ; a link binding us to tbe Church of 
the Jewish Fathers, 157 ; not written by 
Paul, 159— 162 ; attributed to him in the 
superscription in tbe Engbsb Bible, ibid.; 
and twice so referred to in tbe Prayer 
Book, ibid.; its resemblance to Pauline 
writings considered, 163 ; its dissimilarity 
tbei eto, 164— 166 ; its tiieological scope, 
166, 167 ; its dealings with tbe relations of 
Christianity and Judaism, 167 ; its marked 
Alexandnanism, 168, 169 ; coincidences to 
Pbilonian liteiature, 169—171; topical 
detail, 172 — 182; account of tbe author, 
187 et seq.; to whom addressed, 189, 190 ; 
where written, 191; outline, 191, 192; 
analysis, with literal version and com- 
mentary, 193 — 264; subjects embraced : 
Christ's supremacy, 194 — 197 ; man’s posi- 
tion, 198; mission ot Christ, 199; Christ 
above Moses, 200 et seq.; exhortation to 
prompt acceptance, 202; priesthood of 
Christ and Melcbizedek comp^ed and 
contrasted, 203—225 ; the Levitic priest- 
hood and its service superseded, 226, 227 ; 
tbe new covenant, 228; the Tabernacle 
and its symbobc furniture, 229—232; 
Christ their antitype, 233, 234 ; tbe Day of 
Atonement, 237 — 240; Christ the true 
high priest, 240—242 ; summing up, 243 — 
246; danger ot apostasy, 2i7, 248; faith 
defined and exemplified, 248—253; final 
admonitions, 254—264. 

Herculaneum and its relics, 2, 4. 

Heresy defined, misconceptions considexed, 
494. 

Hermas, a post-anostolic writer— his works, 
“ The Pastor,' &c., quoted or referred to, 
86, 99, 327, 338, 342, 398, 454. 

Herod Agrippa and the murder of James, 292, 
383. 


Hesiod— his story of the imprisoned Titans, 


Hexameter verse in the New Testament, 255, 
328. 

High Priests under the first and second 
Temples compared, 181 et seq.; degiada- 
tion of the office, 206 ; mere nominees of 
the rulers, ibid. (See also Isbmael ben 
Phabi, Joshua ben Gramala, Simon son of 
Onias, &c.) 

Hillel and Shammai, the accredited leaders of 
Jewish thought in the time of our Lord, 
281, 282. 288. 

Hippo, EcclesiasticoJL Council of, 100. 

Hwy of Holies— Caligula's attempt to profane, 
12 ; Pompey’s surprise thereat, 239 ; how 
often entered by the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement, 240. 

' Somologoumena, or admitted books of Holy 
Writ, 530.* 

Hymn, early Christian, quoted, 45. 


I. 

Icarus— his alleged attompt to 40; drama- 
tized on the Eomau stage, ittd. ; Balaam 
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and Simon Maprus "aid to have penciled in 
a feimilar maimer, 63 

IdoLitry~St John’-s wammar against tlie 
fat esi, written words of the New Testament, 
400 

I H T m JudaeO'Chnstian syrnholism, 58, 
469 

Incai nation, The, as restiicted by Apollos, 
167 

Infanticide—its prevalence in Imperial Itome, 
7, contrary to contemporary Chiistian 
usages, 69. 

'oisuZcB, or lodging-houses of ancient Rome, 3 

treuffius-his strange asseition as to the age 
of our Lord, 39S 

Isaac and Ins substitute— a Rabbinic legend, 
132 

Isaiah— his mnrtyidom under Manasseh, 253 

Ishmael the High Priest— his decade of office, 
311 , stigmatised as taking after Phniehas 
(son of Eh) thid , raised to the pontihcate 
by Agrijipa, 341; lus disqualifying adven- 
ture on the Lay of Atonement, 226 

Isidore, Bishop of Seville, respecting the 
Epistle to Hobiews, 161 , anecdote of the 
poisoned chalice, 388 ct seq. , his statement 
as to the age of John the Livine, 403 

IsopsepTim, or equunumeral interpietation, 468 
(See also Qematna and Kdbhalah ) 


J. 

Jacob’s blessing— circumstances of, strangely 
perverted m the Vulgate, 252 

Jaddua— the last histone personage of the 
Old Testament narrative, 139 

James— his relationship, 265—279, the home 
at Nazareth, 280 et seq , lus feaiiiiiig,2Sl — 
283, his acqtuuntance with the Scnj)tures, 
283 j, with uiicanonical hterature, 284 , lus 
religious status, 285, 286 ; his early 
opimons of Jesus and His mission, 287— 
289 , his conversion to Christianity, 290 , 
Bishop of Jerusalem, 292 , presides at the 
Synod, 294 et , his part in the Gentile 
controversy, 295 , decision respecting pro- 
selytes, 296; his martyrdom, 302, 304, 
Rabbmic legends, 305 et seq . ; and tradi- 
tional details from Apocryphal Gospels, 
, note 

James, Epistle of — “the Gospel "never men- 
tioned, 52, his indebtedness to Sermon 
on the Mount, 284, and to post-bihhcal 
literature, ibid ; authenticity of the 
Epistle, 307 , date, 310, 311 , histone sur- 
rounding, 312—314 , gemus, 815 et seq ,* 
style, 319 of seq. ; topical analysis, 820, 821 , 
aim, 322 et seq , character, 823, the vale- 
dictory expression of Hebrew piophccy, 
323,324, htenil veision witb explanatory 
notes, 321—3*19 , faith and works, 350, 355 
— 357 , Abraham’s example, 358 , com- 
pari‘'^on with other Apostolic wntings, 
3(K), 361 

Joromiah — ^Ins death by stoning, referred to, 
253 

Jorusalcm- “the centre of the earth,” a 
Rabbinic conceit, 230,298 , fall of the city, 
1S7 190, iElia (lapitolina built upon its 

ituiih, 491, its full an oiioch m history, 
6-12 


Jerusalem, the New, 486; legendary detail, 
ibid , note 

Jesus Chiist (See Christ) 

Jesus son of Auanus— his warning cry and 
tragic fate, 306 

Jesus sou of Gamala— same as Joshua ben 
Gamala (q v ) 

Jesus sou of Bandera- a disguised refeience 
to Jesus Cliiistin the Talmud, 305 

Jesus son of Sirach — author of “Ecclesias- 
ticus,”a woik well-known to James, 281, 
prohibited by the Rabbis, ilid 

Jews detested by Gams (Caligula), 12 , Claudius 
oiders then expulsion iiom Rome, tOid , 
futility of the edict, 34; not involved in 
the Neroman pei seditions and massacies, 
35, sworn enemies of the Christians, 36, 
proselytes m the Impeiial palace, ibid , 
promise Neio the kingdom of Jeiusalem, 

• ibid , their religion privileged at Rome, 
37, their niahco, the secret of the tiiat 
Christian persecution, ihid , patronized 
by Alexander the Great, 139 , hofriendeil 
by the Ptolemies, ItO , certain of Alex- 
andria burned alive, 253 , revolt in Judma, 
415 of: seq , and its spread thioughout 
Palestme, 418 , epidemic of massacre, 419 
et seq , Josephus' opinion that the Jews 
were ripe for destruction, 426, 454 , fall of 
Jerusalem, 486 — f90 , iBlia Capitolina built 
upon its ruins, 491 , Jews domed admission, 
ibid. , their religion abrogated, ibid 

Joohanan ben Napuchah— hia temporising 
compromise, 142. 

Joohanan ben Zaccai foretells the destruction 
of the Temple, 239 

John— one of the three Pillar- Apostles, 363 , 
his religious majority synchionous with 
the insuirection in Galileo, 366 , a key to 
his mipetuous spirit, ibid ; and patiiotic 
biJis, 357 , a difaciple of John tho Baptist, 
ibid , his call by Jesus, 369, his oliarac- 
teristics, 370; ambitious request of his 
mother, 374, 375, his intimacy with 
Josus, 376; at the cross, 378, entrusted 
with care of tho mother of Jesus, ibid ; 
at the sepulchre, 379 et seq ; with “the 
elovcu,” 380 ; revisits Galileo, ibid ; lu 
the Temple at Jerusalem, 381 , before the 
Sanhodrm, 382 , saved by the interferonco 
of Gamaliel I., ibid. , scourged, > et per- 
eistmg m preaching “the Word,” 383; 
once only mentioned in tho Pauline 
Epistles, 384 , his Judaic sympathies, 384, 
885 , absence of furthoi mention in Scrip- 
ture, till at Batmos, 386 ; his exile, ibid ; 
his work, 387, 391; tho ^pooa li/j)8o (q.v ) 
of pnoi date to lua Gospol and Bpistles 
{q.v.}, 392 ; legendary anecdotes, SO*! — ‘W4 ; 
death of John, 692 , his extreme old ago, 
684. 

John, Epistles of — the lost uttorancos of 
Livmo Revelation, 53. 

John, Euat Epiatlo of— its object and outline, 
525 , coiitouiB, 527, 528 ; siructui al pocu- 
hamtios, 529 , authenticity, 530 , topical 
analysis, litoral version, and comment, , 
531-574. 

John, Second Epistle of — its authenticity 
discussed, 575 et seq,; Kyna to wboni 
addressed, whether m appellative or a^ 
proiicr name, considcicd, 577—579, 581— 
583, topical analysis, litoral version, and* 
notes. 583-588, 
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John, Third Epistle of — Gaius to whom ad- 
dressed, 589; object and aim, 589, 590; 
literal translation and notes, 590, 591; 
salutation, 591 et seq. 

Josephus — inimical to the Christians, 36; a 
renegade Pharisee, 37 ; his eulogy of the 
abandoned Poppsea, ibid.; date of his 
writings, 106 ; verbal resemblances to 
Peter’s second Epistle, 107; his use of 
Eabbinic hagadoth (anecdotes, &c.), ibid.; 
re-writes Jewish history for Roman 
readers, 145 ; his “ Jewish War,*’ origin- 
ally in Aramaic, 189 ; the untru!»t- 
worthiness of his writings, 806 ; his 
impeachment of the priesthood, 344 ; acts 
os Governor of Gamala, 420 ; his military 
services, 421 ; his character, 422 ; his 
treatment of Daniel’s prophecy aifecting 
Romo, 437. 

Joshua ben Gamala acquires the High Priest- 
hood by purchase, 803, 314 ; massacred by 
his co-religiouists, 422, 459. 

Judah the Holy, the compiler of the Mishnah, 
281 ; biographical anecdotes from the 
Talmud, 215, 401 et seq. 

Judaism a religio licita at Rome, 35 ; friends 
at court, 36 ; inimical to Christianity, 37 ; 
as understood by Philo Judseus, 168 et 
aeq. ; its spirit re-animatcd by secular in- 
spiration, 174 ; its quasi-doilication of the 
priesthood, 181 et aeq.; abrogated, 491; 
Its developments, 496. 

Judas of Galilee, his insurrection, 366. 

Jude, Epistle of — work of a non-apostolic 
writer, 51 (and 124) ; freely utihses Jewish 
hagadoth and Apocryphal hterature, ibid. ; 
compared with Peter’s second Epistle, 110 
—112; its evident priority thereto, 113, 
120; story of the Desposym, his grand- 
sons, 123 ; their adventure with Domitian, 
ibid. ; family connexions of Jude, 124, 
125 ; compared with Paul, 127 et seq. ; 
literal version and commentary, 128 — 131 ; 
style considered, 131; structural pecu- 
liarity, 132 : allusions to secular literature, 
132—134 ; its aim, 135 et aeq. 

Justin Martyr — his mistake about Simon 
Magus, 64, 499 ; charge against the Jews 
for tampering with the Septuagint, 142 ; 
Ids statomeut as to contempoiary Jewish 
opinions, 352 ; his views respecting Anti- 
christ, 4^ 


K. 

Kabbalah— a i^oios of Rahhinic exegesis, 155, 
427, 500, ('See also Gomatria and Isopa&pliia.) 

Kapparah, the substitutionary saonflee of 
modem Jews, 240 et seq. 

Kedar, tents of, and the scattered nation, 
85. 

Keniies, their part in the temple services, 
286, 304. 

Koplias-party at Corinth, 49. (See also s.v. 
Peter.) 

Keren Happuk quodntly represented by Amal- 
thea’s Horn in the Septuagint, 143. 

King, a provincial title of tlie Emperors of 
Romo, 90; disfavoured hy the Romans 
generally, 431. 

Eltxur Sh'lh, a Kahbalistio epitome of the 


^wo Tables of the) Law, quoted 172, 200, 

Knowledge and Wisdom, compared and con- 
trasted, 338. 

Koheleth (Midrash) and the story of Moses’ 
terror at Sinai, 256. 

Korah — the Way of, 131 ; reproached by 
Moses, 206. 

Kyria, in Second Epistle of John — ^whether an 
appellative or a proper name, considered, 
577-n579, 581-683. 


L. 

Laodicaea, Ecclesiastical Council of, 100, 405, 

La Scala — the traditional retreat of John at 
Patmos, 393. 

Last words, The (chronologically), of the New 
Testament, 406. 

Latest historic name of the Old Testament 
narrative, 139. 

Law of Moses— as regarded by Peter and by 
James, 52; its delivery on Sinai, 256; 
, Rabbinic legends concermug, alluded to 
' in the Acts and Hebrews, loid. ; further 
detail from the Talmud, 257; its super- 
session, thid. 

Legendary traces in the Septuagint Version, 

Lex Papia Poppeea, and its connexion with 
Roman mo^s, 5. 

Liturgy— Scriptural use of the word, 288 ; its 
classic meaning, ibid, 

Locusta the poisoner, a paid agent of Nero, 
14 ; her part in the murder of Claudius, 

Luther — on the authenticity of the Epistles, 
55 ; as to the authorship of Hebrews, 161, 
187; endorses the Jewish opinion con- 
cerning Melchizedek, 220 ; respectmg 
James, 309 ; on justification by works, 
355 et seq.; misquotes Romans (lii. 28), 
361 ; on the Apocalypse, 430. 

Lysias —his timely interference on behalf of 
Paul, 12. 


M. 

Maccabees, Books of, referred to in Hebrews-,. 
342. 

Maimonides— his “Moreh Nevochim,” quoted, 
294; the “Tad Hachazakah," quoted, 
617. 

Maranatha, 108, 429. 

Marcion the Gnostic and Polycarp, 396, 586- 

Maxcionism, a perversion of Paul’s teaching, 
60. 

Marcus, the first Gentile Bishop of Jerusor- 
lem, 297. 

Marcus Aurelius— his view of Christianity, 
89 ; his writings referred to, 315. 

Maria del Popolo, The Church of, its super 
stitioua connexion with Nero, 41. 

Maries, The three, at tho cross, 378. 

Mark the Evangelist— reforrod to by Peter, 
63; his indobtedncfia to Peter, 70; inti- 
mate with Paul, 73 ; intorprotor to Peter 
at Romo, 318 ; accredited with authorship 
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ot Apocalypse, 390 ; and witlj. the founding 
of the school of Alexandria, 154. 

Marriage — regarded with disfavour at Borne, 
5 ; extreme views, 7 ; honoured and con- 
secrated by Christianity, 60, 162; dis- 
paraged by the Essenes (a Jewish sect), 
258 ; the Apostles not celibates, 368, 402. 

Hartineau’s “Hours of Thought,” quoted, 

10 . 

Martyrdom, Era of, marked by the Apoca- 
lypse, 410. 

Mary, the hostess of the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, 292. 

Matthew— his mission and martyrdom, 47. 

Melancthon, concerning Hebrews and Paul, 
162. . , 

Melchi 2 edek— his priesthood, 205 ; historical 
account confined to two verses of Genesis, 
217 ; traditional details from the Midiash, 
218 ; as regarded by Philo Judteus, 219 ; 
of unknown parentage, ibid. ; attempted 
identifications, 219 et seq. ; his relative 
greatness, ^3 ; his pnesthood mpeixor to 
that of the Levites, 225 ; but inferior to 
that of Christ, tbid. 

Menander, the Greek poet, 134. 

Mes.salina, wife of Claudius, 14; mother of 
Britannicus and Octavia, 16 ; her attempt 
upon Nero’s life, and her wretched end, 
ibid. 

Messiah greater than the patriarchs, &c., 
192. 

Messiahs, The false, 415, 491. 

Metatron, a Rabbinic anticipation of Messiah, 
219, 221, 305. 

Michael the Archangel and the body of 
Moses, 111, 119, 120, 129, 132. 

Midrash Koheleth, a Rabbinic commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, 256, 305. 

Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” quoted, 569. 

Minim, the appellative of Christians in the 
Talmud and Rabbinic writings, 305, 

Ministering Angels— their office at Sinai, 256, 
257. 

Montanists and post-baptismal sins, 256. 

Monotheism and Jewish thought, 336, $52. 

Montanus, the nominal founder of an early 
Christian sect, 158. 

“ Moreh Nevochim " (Guide of the Perplexed), 
a work of Maimonides, 294, 

Moses— legend of his death, 129 (see also 111, 
119, 120, 132) ; the Ascension of Moses, an 
apocryphal work, quoted by Jude, 187 ; 
Moses the Good Shepherd, an anecdote 
from the Midrash Shemoth, 401. 

Motto of the Alexandrian School, 155, 


N. 

Nazarciies, a Judfloo-Cliristian sect, 497. 

Nero— sou of Agrippiim and Ahenobarbus, 14; 
his parents banished, 15, and ho con- 
sij^ned to the care of his aunt Domitia, 
ibid. ; his bod training, ibid.; his life uii- 
succussfully attempted by the Empress 
Mossaliua, 16, who shortly afterwards is 
a88as.sinatod, ibid.; his mother then 
marries the Empoifor, her undo, ibid.; 
botrotliod to the princess Octavia, 17; 
his mo l.hor’s ambitious intrijpos, 18; sho 
poisons the Emperor, 20, and places K^ero 


upon the throne, ibid., under the tutelage 
of Burrus and Seneca, ibid.; the early 
years of his reign are favourable, 21 ebseq.; 
his lioson with Acte, a Grecian odalisque, 
22 ; he quarrels with Agrippina, 23 ; poisons 
his brother-in-law, the rightful heir to the 
throne, 24 ; contacts a mesalliance with 
Poppeea Sabina, the wife of a boon com- 
panion, 25, who prompted his worst 
crimes, including the murder of his 
mother, 25, 27, and eventually meets her 
death from a kick by Nero, 28 ; suspected 
of tihe burning of Rome, 29, but he 
charges the Incendiarism upon the 
Christians, S3, 34, and mercilesdy perse- 
cutes them, 38, with, cruel aestheticism 
making them act as the tableaux vivanta 
of his realistic plays, 39, 40; justly 
regarded as the Antichrist, 41 ; saluted as 
THE Sa-viour op THE WoRLD, ibid.; the 
Romans revolt, 42, 43 ; he ignominiously 
flees the city, 43, and commits suicide, 
44. 

Neropolis— its connexion with the rebuilding 
of Rome, 30. 

New Year’s Day and its solemnities, as ob- 
served by the Jews, 238. 

Nicene Creed mis-reod in the churches, 194. 

Nicodemus, Gospel of, ^quoted or alluded to, 
77, 458. 

Nicolas the Deacon, 398. 

Nicoladtuns incur the indignation of John, 
135; their origin and development, ibid.; 
the error of Irenseus as to their founder, 
398,441. 

Nishmath Chayim quoted for a remarkable 
Messianic inference, 197. 


O. 

Octavia —daughter of Claudius, 16 ; married 
to Nero, 17 ; present when Nero poisoned 
her brother, 24 ; banished to Pandataria, 
28 ; assassinated by order of her husband, 
ibid. 

Onias’ Temple at Leontopolis, thought by 
some to be “ the Temple " referred to in 
Hebrews, 183» 225, 

Origen— the greatest of the Christian Fathers, 
155 ; his peculiar exegesis, 156 ; his opinion 
concerning Hebrews, 160 ; also respecting 
Ep. James, 307 ; his account of the banish- 
ment of John, 409, and Peter’s crucifixion, 
594. 


P. 

Paotus Thrasca a noble Stoic, 9 : put to death 
by order of Nero, 28; Ida character 
sketched by Tacitus, 519. 

Paganism — its decadence, 8. 

Pantheon at Romo, 12. 

Papyrus, the paper of John’s Epistle, 584. 

Paraclete— its adoption in Rabbinic writings, 
325; its classic sense and patristic use, 
535. 

Paradise, its symbolic appUoation bjr thw 
Rabbis, 155. 
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Parashali and Haplitarah, as read in apostolic 
times, identified. 141. 

JParousia, The, of early Christian anticipation, 
108. 

Pascal, noteworthy saying, quoted, SSL 

Patmos, the exile home of John, 3^ et seq. 

Patristic views as to the authorship of He- 
brews, 603, 610. 

Paul— humanely treated by the politarchs of 
Thessalonica, 12, protect^ from the 
Jews at Corinth by G^lio, brother ot 
Seneca, ibid.; delivered from the plots of 
the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem by Lysias 
and Pestus, ibid.; his appeal to Cffisar, 
and his residence in Pome, ibid.; indi- 
cations of Aleiandrianism in his epistles, 
5L 

Pella— the refuge of the early Christians, 388; 
its geographical position, 412; massacre 
^^Jews at, 419; present identification, 

Penates, or household gods, 17. 

Peregrmus, Death of, a tract by Lucian 
illustrative of the Heronian persecutions, 
258. 

Peter— short sketch of his history, 60, 61; 
autobiographic touches in his Epistles, 62 ; 
his daughter Petronilla, ibid.; his wife’s 
martyrdom, 63 ; further details from tra- 
dition, 64, 65 ; his connexion with Eome, 
65 (and 594), his crucifixion, 66; his 
primacy considered, 593. 

Peter, First Epistle of — approximate date. 
67 ; characteristic features, 68 ; Gospel 
reminiscences, 69, 70; influence of Paul 
and James, 71—73; originality of the 
author, 73 ; subject-matter, 74—76; (Jospel 
to the dead, 77—80 ; conciliatoi^ tone of 
the Epistle, 80, 81 ; historical circum- 
stances, 82 ; keynote of its teaching, 83 ; 
to whom addressed, 83, 84 ; acquaintance 
with Book of Daniel, 85 ; tomcal analysis, 
86—95 ; acquaintance with Book of Pro- 
verbs, 95 ; closing admonitions, 96 ; salu- 
tation, 97. 

Peter, Second Epistle of— its distinguishing 
peculiarities, 97 ; canonicity, 98 ; external 
evidence as to authenticity, 99 ; patristic 
testimony, 100, 101 ; outline of contents, 
102 ; singularities of style and egression, 
103—106 ; points of similarity to Josephus, 
107 flt eeq, ; contrasts, 108 ; coincidences to 
Jude, 110—113; authenticity discussed, 
114; internal evidence, ibid.; date, 115; 
superiority to other contemi>oraiy writ- 
ings, &o., Aid.; summing up of evidence, 
116 ; new translation, with running com- 
ment, 117—122. 

Petronilla, a daughter of Peter, 62. 

Philemon, Probable date of Epistle to, 7. 

Philo JudfiBus— the most celebrated of the 
Alexandrian writers, 145; his iraoranoe 
of the Hebrew scriptures, 146 ; his views 
and opinions, ibid.; his prie^ly origin. 
Aid. ; and family connexions, 147 ; his wife 
and her noteworthy saying. Aid. ; his visit 
to Jerusalem, and his political services. 
Aid. ; not a Christian, as traditionally re- 
TKirted, ibid. ; but hol]^d to pave the way 
for Christianity by bis literary labours, 
148; his peculiar exegesis of Holy Wnt, 
Aid. ; bis influence on Apostolic writings, 
150 «e seq.; his philosophy embodied m 
the Alexandrian Schpol (see AUxcm- 


dria), 153 ; its part in the development of 
Eevelation, 153, 164 et seq. ; his influence 
on the writer of Hebrews, 170 et seq.; 
specimens of Philonian allegory, 600— 6(fe ; 
Philo^s views about the Logos, 602, 603; 
coincidences between the worl^ of Philo 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 611 
ef seq. 

Phinehas, ** the seventh from Jacob,” 130. 

Phinehas, the son of Eli, referred to repre- 
sentatively, 314. 

Phcenix— accredited by Tacitus, the Eoman 
historiai^ 57 ; used illustratively by Cle- 
mens, Aid. 

Phylacteries, their exalted sanction, 497. 

Pilate — the story of his letter to Tiberius con- 
cerning the Crucifixion, 11. 

Pilgrimage feasts of Judaism— Hillel’s deci- 
sion reacting, 282; taken occasion of for 
re-visiting Jerusalem, 293. 

Pirke Eabbi Ehezer on the death of Isaac, 
252. 

Plato — a notable example of ethnic inspira- 
tion, 158 : his influence on Philo Judceus, 
ibid. ; and indirectly on Christianity, ibid. ; 
his works quoted or alluded to, 104, 174, 
349. 

Plautus’ ” Epedicus,” quoted, 335. 

Pliny— Ms letter to Trajan, ^ ; his views as 
to Christianity, 85, 89. 

Pompeii— its relics, 2; its sarcastic gra^ti, 
82. , 

Pompey’s desecration of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, 229. 

Pomponia Graecino— her possible connexion 
with Christianity, 83. 

Poppsaa Sabina — ^wife of Marcus Otho, trans- 
ferred to Nero, 25 ; her baneful influence, 
28 ; a proselyte to Judaism, 36 ; possibly 
connected with, the persecutions of the 
Christians, 37; eulogised by Josephus, 
though Tacitus and Suetonius are unable 
to praise her, Aid. ; premature death from 
a kick by Nero, 28. 

Post-baptismal sins, 211. 

Prayer, Efficacy of, 347. 

Prayer Book— its acknowledgment of Paul as 
the writer of Hebrews, 162, 163. 

Primacy of Peter considered, 593. 

Prodigality of Imperial Eome, 3, 4, 92. 

Proselytes at the court of Nero, 86; inimical 
to Christiamty, 37; injurious to Israel, 

Proverbs, Book of, familiar to Peter, 92, 95. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus and the Septuagint, 
140. 

Pudens, a senator of Eome, 63. 

Punishment, its disciplinary aim, 95. 

Pythagorean Mysteries, 147, 150. 


Q. 

Quadratus and Ms reminiscences of John the 
Divine, 403. 

Quartodecimans — observers of the 14th Nisan 
as Easter, 391. 

Quinnus (Cyrenius) and the insurrection iu 
Galilee, 366. 

Quotations from G-reek poets in the New 
Testament, 134 ; from Eabbinical writings, 
see a.v. Talmud, and respective names, 
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R. 

EabHiiic account of the pattern of the Taber- 
nacle, 175. 

Eabhinism defined and estimated, 366. 

Racd, its interpretation and use, 336, 350. 

Ransom— mistaicen notion of the early Church, 
180, 233. 

Rechabites in the Temple service, 286, 304. 

Redemption — the views of Peter and Paul 
compared, 73 — ^75. 

Renan— on the burning of Rome, 29 ; on the 
authenticity of First Epistle of Peter, 67 ; 
on the Second Epistle, 97. 

Repentance, the primary lesson of the Gospel, 
207 j its importance, 349. 

Resh GaUtha, “ Head of the Captivity,’* 312. 

Rich and Poor providentially tested, 330. 

Righteousness defined by Paul, 177 j by 
Apollos, ibid. 

Robespierre’s housekeeper, a Neronian par- 
allel to, 44. 

Romans, Epistle to, its date, &c., 311. 

Rome— its abnormal depravity, 1 et seq.; its 
wealth, prodigality, «c., ibid. ; preponder- 
ance of its slave population, 2 ; its family 
life, 5; literature and art, 5, 6; puhHc 
amusements, 6 ; its senate, &:c., 7 j its 
moribund religion, 7, 8 j its contact with 
Christianity, 11, 12 j its golden quinqu&ii- 
mum, 21, 22 ; the huming of the city, 29 — 
32; St. Peter's connexion with Rome, 
65 ; forecasts of its downfall, 427 ; famine 
at, 445 J pestilence, 446 j Rahhinio legend 
of its founding, 463; huming of the 
Temple of Jupiter, 485 ; its overthrow, as 
regarded by Esdras, ibid.; Patristic evi- 
dence respecting St. Peter's visit, 594. 

Rubellius Plautus, his assassination hy Nero, 
13. 


S. 

Sabbath of Sabbatism, 237. 

Sakya Mourn (Buddha) — ^his mission, 158. 

Salem and Jerusalem, 612, 613. 

Salome— her ambitious request, 874 

Sammacl, ttie Angel of Death, 199. 

Sanhedrin of Jerusalem — its conspiracy 
agonist Paul, 12; its hbel of the Chris- 
tians, 36. 

Satan— once regarded as the recipient of the 
world's ransom, 180, 223 ; Rabbinic conceit 
as to the abeyance of liis adverse prero- 
gative on Day of Atonement, 238. 

Saturnalia of P^ome, 23. 

Sectarianism and its developments, 371. 

Soncca— co-tutor with Burrus of the youthful 
Nero, 17; his benign inlluonco over his 
pupil, 21; his untimely end, 28; his 
opinions quoted, 549. 

Sepher-ha*Chayim— a Rabbinical treatise on 
eschatology, 3-17. 

Septuagint version of Old Testament under- 
taken at instance of Ptolemy Phila- 
dolphus, 140 ; its bearing upon the Gentile 
world, ibid . ; upon Jews and Judaism, 141 ; 
the anniversary of its publication kept as 
n, festival by the Alexandrians, ibid.; and 
as a Jast by the Palestinian Jews, 142; 
Justin Martyr’s complaint respecting, 
ibid. ; its mistranslations, 142 »eq , ; its 


local bias, Pt4 ; regarded hy some as an 
inspired translation, 398. 

Sermon on the Moimt compared with Epistle 
of James. 284, 317, 329. 

Shdbhath shabbathon — an appellation of the Day 
of Atonement, 237. 

Shukespere — Timon of Athens (iii. 6) quoted, 
552 ; Antony and Cleopatra (li. 1), 568. 

Shcchinah— the sole prerogative of Israel, 200 ; 
a Jewish name for the Messiah, 33k 

Sboaa Israel— its daily repetition, 336; the 
keynote of Judaism, 336, 352. 

Shemoth Eabha — a Jewish commentary, 
quoted, ^0, 401. 

Sheshach — a scriptural pseudonym for Babel, 
472. 

Sibylline Oracles — their use at Rome, 35 ; 
their forecast of the downfall ot Rome, 
427 et seq.'; their illustration of the 
Apocalypse, 456, 496. 

Silauian law, 7. 

Silas, or Silvanus, as a New Testament author, 
his claims, 184. 

Simeon of Mizpeh — one of the earliest writers 
in the Talmud, 238. 

Simon Magus— the legend of his contest with 
Peter, 64. 

Simon son of Giora — a renowned loader in the 
Jewish war, 418, 422, 424. 

Simon son of Onias, the model high-priest, 
616. 

Simon Zelotes— his death by crucifixion, 48. 

Simony of the priesthood, 314. 

Sirach— the son of, his merary influence on 
the Epistle of James, 818. 

Slavery— its prevalence at Rome, 2; Jews 
rarely enslaved, and why, 91. 

Socrates, the Athenian philosopher, his 
inspiration, 158. 

Socrates, the historian, and the Nestorian 
sect, 567. 

Solfatara— its suggestive connexion with 
Hebrews, vi. 8, 215, 45 k 

Solomon, the Wisdom of, 145. 

Stoicism — its prevalence in A;postolic times, 
9 ; its premium on suicide, ibid. ; its 
decadence, 10 ; compared with Chris- 
tianity, tbid. (See also Cato, CUanthes, 
&o.) 

Stoning of Jeremiah, 253. 

Suetonius— his idea of Christianity, 89, 416. 

Suicide, the panacea of Stoicism, 9; its 
frequency, and its varied nomenclature. 
ibid. 


T. 

TaDomaclc— its divine original, 175; reference 
thereto (and not to the Temple), by the 
author of Hebrews, 230. 

Tableaux v wants of Roman plays, 40. 

Tables of the Law, their traditional size and 
weight, 230. 

Tacitus— his account of the Roman Senate, 7 ; 

. of Nero, 28; his view of OhriHiianity, 82, 
89; his description of the Jews of his 
time, 416. 

Talmud of Babylon— a compend of tho tra- 
ditions of the elders (Matt, xv, 2), its 
materiel, 281 ; its compiler, &ic., tbid. 

Tanohuiua (Midrosh), a Jewish comment, 
quoted, m, 327. 489. 
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Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, cited or alluded to, 
63, 129, 144, 195, 198, 206, 209, 217, 220, 230, 
247, 253, 256, 448, 449, 600, 612. 

Tartarus, a classic term, made use of hy Peter, 
103, 119. 

Te Deums strangely associated with autos da 
U, 338. 

Temple of Onias at Leontopolis, hmlt in 
imitation of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
183, 225. 

Ten tribes of Israel never to he restored to 
Palestine, 325 

TertuUian— concerning Nero and the persecu- 
tion of the Christians, 38, 67, 82 ; his 
mention of Jude the earliest on record, 
122; accredits Barnabas with writing 
Hebrews, 184; his pronounced views on 
celibacy, 368, 403. 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, quoted 
or referred to, 178, 328, 342, 391, 497, 542, 
597, 598. 

Tetragrainmaton, the ineffable name J^Hovan, 
240. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia— his rejection of the 
Petrine Epistles, 67, 100; ignores the 
Apocalypse, 405 j unfavourable to John’s 
Epistles, 576. 

Thomas, the Apostle of India, 48. 

Tiberius Csesar— his character sketched by 
Suetonius, 12 j the tragic end of his family, 

13. 

Tiberius, Procurator of Palestine— his relation 
to Philo, 36 ; made Prefect of Alexandria, 
419 ; his temporising character, ibid. 

Tillin, Midrash, a Rabbinic commentary on 
Psalms, 197, 199. 

Titus '-his acquomtance with Nero, 24 ; the 
conqueror of Judaea, 479 : his grant of 
land to Josephus the xiistorian, 487; 
blockades Jerusalem, 488; aniioua to pre- 
serve the Temple, tbid.; his purpose to 
destroy Christianity with Judaism, tbid.; 
tbe destruction of the city of Jerm-alem, 
489 ; eulogised by Josephus, but branded 
with infamy by the rabbis, ibid., note. 


Veil of the Temple-— its material, dimensions, 
«&c.y 228 ; its symbolic teaching, 246. 

Vespasian— his miracles, 480; his history 
elucidative of revelation, -^1, 482. 

Victorinus of Pettau— his interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, 405, 450. 

Virgin Mary— her tomb at Ephesus, 379. 

Vine, The, an early ecclesiastical legend, 397. 

Visitation of the Sick (Church Service), re- 
ferred to, 162, 347. 

Vulgate Version— one of its perversions, 252. 


W 

Wills— unknown to the Jews, sorrowed from 
Roman usage, 235. 

Wisdom, Book of— its Alexandrian Origin, 
145 ; comcidences with the Pauline 
Epistles, 159. For various references, 
&c., see Index of Quotations. 

World— condition of in Apostolic times, 1 et 
seq.; compared with the Church, 59; 
state of when Jerusalem was destroyed. 
425. 


X 

Xenophon, the physician of Claudius, 19. 
Xenophon's Memorabilia, 328. 


T, 

“Tad Haohazakah," a comprehensive digest 
of the Talmud, quoted, 617. 

“Talkut Chadash,” a Rabbinic miscellany, 
quoted, 192, 241. 

“Talkut Shimoui," a Eabbmio miscellany, 
quoted, 192, 347, 485. 


XI. 

Unity of God— its pre-eminence in the creed 
of Judaism, 336, 352 ; unity not uniformity, 
1 ^ 57 . 

Unpardonable sins from a Rabbinic point of 
view, 570. 

Unstrung bow, a forceful metaphor, 401. 
Uxoriousness of the Roman Emperors, 13. 


V. 

Vehmgericht, The (a medieval tribunal of 
ymUlmmt), referred to, 415. 


Z. 


Zabdia, or Zebedee— his social status, 365; 
his death, 369. 

Zachariah, the son of Baruch— his massacre, 
422. 

Zealots, a political faction, the 

of Jewry, 340, 346, 415, 418, 446. 

Zechariah, the son of Berachiah— the refer- 
ence in Matthew probably an erroneous 
gloss, 422 ; his murder, 458. 

Zeno, the Stoic philosopher, referred to, 9. 

Zenibhabel, Temple of, 229. 

“ Zohox," a noted Kabbalistio work, refeiTod 
to, 256, 868, 550. 

Zuk, the deetmatiou of the scapc-guut, 239. 
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VI, 6 — 8 p. 

243 

6—9 

329 

8 

248 

VIL 8 

199 

Nahum. 

i. 6 p 

447 

lu 5 

143 

Habakkuk. 

US p 

121 

3,4 

248 

4 

177, 178,: 

Ml 12 

483 

Zephaniah. 

ni 8 p. 

483 

Haggai. 

11. 6, 7 p 

257 

7—9 

229 

Zechariah 

111 1, 2 p 

120, 223 

1—3 

130 

2 

131,600 

3, 4 

334 

IV, 

457 

2 

448 

3, 11 

457 

4,5 

448 

10 

449 

14 

206 

vL 11—13 

246 

12 

206,223 

13 

214, 218 

IX 9 

217 

11 

262 

xi 1 

240 

XU 10 

493 

11 

484 

Xlll. 1 

233 

9 

449 

nv, 11 

486 

Malachi. 

li 17 p 

120 

lU. 1 

257 

2 

447 

5 

343 

0 

259, 333 

IV. 2 

217, 223 


II Esdius. 


V. 

aci 


1 

1, 36 
30 ■) 

3i, 35 > 


4.2—16 


.4.4.9 

463 

464 

479 

485 


45 2a5 


xii. 42 105 

xin. 3.0—47 325 

XV. 8 417 


Tobit. 

i. X6, 17 p. 331 
17 4o8 


Tobit (ccnitinued). 1 Ecclesiastictjs (continued) 


viu 

3 p 

455 

xxxiv. 19 p. 

200 


XU 

15 

198, 449 

22 

343 


sill 

6 

193 

XXXV. 2, 14 

329 





22 

121 



Judith 

xli. 22 

318, 

327 

IV. 

4 p. 

612 

xliv. 14, 15 

404 


V 

18 

84 

xlv. 6—22 

616 


IS 

20 

333 

11 

225 




xlvill. 1 

467 



Wisdom 

1. 5—16 

616 


11 

1— 24p 

318 

Baruch. 



6—20 

346 

IV. 35 p 

485 



8 

318, 327 



12 

327 

I Maccabees 



17 

259 





24 

199 

1 21 p 

228 


m 

2 

114 

11 28.29 

254 



7 

89 

38 

253 


IV 

11 

199 

m. 45, 51 

457 


V. 

8 

318 

49 

301 



9—14 

318,343 

IV. 49 

228 



16 

327 

60 

457 


VI 

1—4 

159 

IX- 26 

253 



12 

86 

XU. 12 

253 



12. 23 

341 




ni, 17—19 

328 

II Maccabees. 


17—20 

318 

i. 27 p 

84 



25, 26 

158, 178 

11 7 

227 



26 

193, 329 

m 39 

118 


IX 

15 

145, 159 

IV. 48 

129 


X 

5 

318, 336 

V. 26 

253 



7 

129 

27 

254 


XI 

<3»7 

452 

VI. U 

253, 

254 


15, 16 

484 

18, 30 




17 

145 

Vll ( 

253 


XU. 

10 

256, 333 

7—10 r 



16 

318 

9-36J 



Xlll 

1 

159, 251 

28 

250 


XVI 

1,9 

484 

IX. 19 

326 


XVll 

2 

484 

X. 6 

25vt 



2, 16, 17 .599 

Xlll. 14 

190 



17 

119 




XVIU 

15, 16 

203 

III. Maccabees 


22 

178 

(Extm Apocryphal Book ) 

Ecclesxasticus. 

u. 5 p 

.129 


1 

1-11 p 

339 





28 

318, 327 




11. 13 

18 

346 

247 

Matthew 


m 

3 

200 

1-5 p 

253, 

351 


30 

200 

19 

282 


IV 

14 

338, 341 

11 11—15 

461 


V 

11 

618, 328 

12, 22 

227 



14 

338 

23 

342 


vii. 10 

327 

in. 8—12 

267 


XU 

11 

318, 343 

9 

352, 

358 


12 

329 

IV. 1—11 

312 


XIV 

19 

343 

21 

265 



23 

318, 329 

V. 3 

318, 

331,334 

XV. 

, 9 

338 

4 

318 



11 

318 

9 

339 



11-17 

332 

10-12 

318 


XX. 

7 

318 

10—14 

259 



15 

318, 327 

11 

96 



28 

200 

12 

86 


XXll 

21 

338 

20 

336 


XXVUl 

JO, 19 

318 

22 

318 



15,26 

337 

24 

818 


XXIX 

15 

224 

25 

70, 

,93 

XXXIV. 

, 2 

343 

33 

816 
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PASSAGES OP SCRIPTURE 


Ma-TThew (continued). 

Matthew (continued). I 

Mark (continued). 

V. S3— 37p. 318 

xxi. 21 p. 

120,327,334 

xi. 21 p. 

275 

35—36 

317 

22 

327 

xiu. 7 

818, 445 

44. 

282 

xxii. 23 

179 

7.8 

446 

48 

318, 326 

44 

218 

8 

414 

vi. 14') 


xxiii. 

343 

9 

318 

15 S 

318 

6 

334 

14 

425 

19) 


8—10 

337 

29 

318 

22 

543 

12 

331 

32 

318 

24 

318, 327 

16-22, 25 281 

xiv. 70 

285 

25 

251 

25—37 

253 

XV. 7 

340 

26 

156 

35 

251, 422 

40 

266 

so 

331 

36 

202 

xvi. 18 

207 

vii. 1 

335, 316 

xxiv. 

246 



1—5 1 


2 

259 



7— 12i 

ol8 

3 

236 

liTTKB. 

16, 17 

338 

4,7 

444 



21, 23 

318 

5,11 

544 

i. 6 p. 

282 

viii. 29 

:'36 

6,8 

446 

11 

231 

ix. 34 

193 

7 

445, 446 

36 

273 

37 

584 

8 

414 

43 

590 

X. 3 

265, 269 

13 

326 

50 

275 

23 

489 

14 

483 

52, 53 

344 

xi. 19 

330 

15 

425 

58 

560 

36 

560 

16 

462 

68 

89 

xii. 28 

233 

22 

96, 259 

ii. 26 

227 

31 

570 

28 

434 

29 

129 

31, 32 

208 

29 

121,432,453 

44 

273 

37 

337, 357 

29—34 

448 

ill. 11 

267 

39 

339 

31 

449 

iv. 5, 6 

252 

43—45 

20 i, 455 

34 

202, 489 

24 

287 

45 

120 

37 

69 

25 

347 

46 

275 

51 

253 

35 

71 

49,50 

289 ' 

XXV. 5 

119 

V. 10 

265 

50 

124 

14 

557 

39 

88,265 

55 

273 

21 

86 

vi. 15 

366 

xiii. 17 

254 

35 

258 

16 

124 

23 

333 

35—46 

335 

20 

334, 344 

26 

331 

xxvi. 64 

304 

22 

259 

39. 40. 49 236 

69 

285 

22, 23 

32$ 

55 

266 

xxvii. 32 

259 

32 

91 

57 

287 

46 

199 

35 

88 

xiv. 10 

254 

51 

246, 459 

36 

346 

81 

199 

56 

266 

vii. 40 

590 

XV. 1 

263 

xxviii. 2 

459 

42 

118 

1—9 

260 

19 

347 

50 

335 

16 

370 

20 

236 

viii. 19 

275 

22 

454 



2-4 

327 

xvi. 

594 



31 

454 

4 

339 

Mark. 

48 

335 

6—12 

370 



ix. 25 

247 

18, 23 

69,88 

i. 15 p 

>.207 

31 

259 

28 

246, 489 

19 

265 

35 

118 

xvii. 3 

458 

20 

365 

49 

370, 371 

4 

114 

iii. 14 

201 

54 

268 

9—13 

458 

17 

366 

64, 55 

373 

21 

2H2 

18 

265 

X. 18 

454, 462 

24—27 

“69 

31 

275 

30 

256, 326 

xvui. 6 

511 

iv. 34 

119 

34 

347 

6, 8. 9 

441 

vi. 3 

266,278,287 

55 

373 

17, 18 

593 

4 

287 

xi. 13 

327 

22 

69 

IS 

347 

20 

233 

xix. 12 

368 

vii. 1—15 

233 

21 

541 

21 

326 

5—13 

281 

26 

213 

26 

213 

20—23 

329 

28 

124, 275 

28 

69, 326 

viii. 12 

202 

31 

259 

XX. 2 

445 

ix. 2 

91 

40 

320 

12 

327 

20-26 

336 

xii. 25 

87 

23 

375 

33,38 

370 

35 

71 

21 

376 

43—47 

441 

5'4 

223 

25—27 

593 

x,27 

213 

55 

827 

28 

233 

32 

374,584 

58 

70 

xxi. 13 

340 

42 

876 

xiv. 11 

831 
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Luke (continued). 


xiv. 12 

p. 273 

XVI. 31 

458 

xvii. 

246 

9, 10 

357 

xviii. 3 

70 

7, 8 

447 

12 

282 

14 

ia5, 331 

27 

213 

XIX. 3 

207, 266 

44 

89 

XX. 17, 18 

88 

21 

304 

xxi. 9 

327 

19 

247 

20 

388, 412 

21 

462 

24 

457 

25 

449 

25, 26 

484 

26 

257 

28 

233 

xxii. 20 

236 

24 

370 

24-26 

593 

28 

326 

31 

70 

32 

83 

43 

207 

xxiii 34 

304 

36 

448 

46 

91 

xxiv. 12 

71, 87, 329 

18 

269 

21 

233 

25 

370 

27 

244 

31 

380 

39 

531 

41 

207 

51 

91 

John. 

i. 1 p. 531 

2 

510 

8 

148 

3-10 

193 

4 

531, 533 

4-9 

540 

5 

533 

6 

391 

7 

563 

9 

227, 531 

11 

510 

12 

531 

13 

381, 531 

14 

233, 493,531 

14,17 

563 

18 

531 

45 

563 

ii. 2 

565 

4 

121, 275 

13 

493 

17 

301 

19 

233 

ill. 3, 7, 31 

328 

5 

564 

10 

542 

19 

533 

23 

612 

36 

516 


J OHir (continued). 


iv. 6 

p. 493 

10 

564 

14, 361 
22 j 

p 510 

35—38 

383 

37 

560 

44 

287 

V. 24 

510 

31—37 

563 

32 

591 

33 

563 

35 

328 

36 

663 

39,40.45 563 

VI. 

564 

6. 61. 64 370 

25 

584 

27 

510 

29 

584 

40, 47. 54 510 

45 

365 

51—56 

259 

vii. 1—10 

276, 289 

4 

289 


271, 289 

7 

124, 329 

33,42 

312 

35 

324 

38 

564 

viii. 12 

533 

14 > 

18/ 

563 

21—24 

570 

31 

638 

32 

329 

32—40 

563 

33 

352 

34 

120 

44 

199 

51 

493 

56 

252 

58 

333 

ix. 5 

328 

31 

668 

X. 4 

584 

7—9 

303, 346 

11, 15,0 
17,18 i 

552 

16 

91 

22 

235 

25 

563 

36 

201 

ad. 9,10 

538 

33 

370 

41, 42 

568 

48-50 

422 

52 

84,562 

54 

373 

55 

88 

xii,— xvii. 

516 

xii. 1({ 

370 

25 

510 

30 

118 

31 

462 

xiii. 1 

539 

1-6 

69 

1, 3. ) 
11, 21 f 

370 

12,15 

539 

14 

847 

18 

347, 365 

22 

376 


John (continued). 

xiu. 23 

p. 369 

25 

376 

33 

541 

34 

560 

34,35 

536, 539 

37—38 

552 

xiv. 6 

246,493,634 

10 

233 

15 

560 

16 

523, 570 

16, 17 

583 

16-26 

535 

17 

563 

26 

690 

XV. 4, 5, 5 

' 546 

5 

547 

11 

531 

13 

552, 590 

26 

535, 563 

27 

563 

xvi. 7 

663 

12 

493 

13^ 

14 i 

563 

23 

560 

26 

570 

30 

560 

xvii. 2, 3 

510, 546 

3 

531, 573,574 

5 

334 

9, 15. 20 670 

11 

128 

11, 17 

563 

14—26 

560 

15 

329 

17 

333 

23 

562 

xviii. 4 

370 

14 

422 

15 

377 

26 

273 

28 

329 

37 

555, 563 

xix. 11 

90, 328, 4-13 

25 

260, 269, 270 

26 

275, 369 

27 

307, 387,510 

28 

370, 591 

34 

379, 565 

85 

379, 563 

37 

365 

XX. 2 

369 

5—11 

87, 329 

6 

380, 391 

12 

493 

14 

380 

21-23 

593 

29 

86 

30 

379 

31 

525 

xxi. 4 

380 

5 

5il 

6 

206 

7, 20 

369 

8 

380 

15 

381 

16 

9(s 381 

17 

381,553,55* 

17, 18 

118 

19 

66 

21 

381 

24 

563, 591 
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Acts. 


i. 8 p. 

458 

13 

124, 381 

14 

276, 290 

16 

88 

17 

117 

ii. 2 

112, 118 

9 

85,579 

9—12 

312 

15 

114 

16—20 

489 

17, 18 

545 

17, 31 

87 

20 

109 

22 

87 

27 

225 

coco 

71 

36 

201 

38 

347 

40 

71, 489 

47 

244 

iii. 6 

87 

12 

109, 114,117 

13 

91, 262 

15 

71,185,199, 


254 

16 

826, 347 

17 

87 

18 

71 

19—21 

489 

19—26 

71 

19, 31 

90 

24 

87 

ir. 1 

381 

1-6 

335 

10 

71,347 

11 

71 

13 

365 

IS. 19 

401 

21 

262 

24 

114 

V. 17 

335, 494 

28 — ^32 

90 

30 

71 

31 

185, 199 

32 

71 

40-^2 

90 

41 

326, 590 

vi. 1 

189 

6 

207 

9 

263 

vii. 2 

268 

6, 29 

84 

12 

334 

16,43 

222 

20 

252 

22 

2,56 

38 

203 

52 

345 

53 

198 

viii. 

499 

1 

384 

11 

477 

14 

383 

17 

207 

20 

87 

38 

203 

ix. 

600 

1 ^} 

590 

31, 

347 

X. 2 

71 


Acts (continued). 


X. 20 p. 

131, 334 

22 

227 

28 

91 

34 

87 

38 

39 \ 

40 1 

545 

41} 

42 \ 

43 J 

71 

XI. 19 

64 

26 

82 

30 

291 

XU. 2 

266, 403 

14 

207 

17 

292 

20 

553 

25 

62, 294 

xiii. 3 

194 

15 

262 

39 

185, 358 

43 

37 

44 

286 

xiv. 15 

347 

XV. 2 

128, 295 

' 5 

494 

7 

65,87 

9 

88, 296 

10 

233,281,329, 

335 

11 

52 

13 

266, 296 

13—21 

351 

14-21 

324 

17 

283 

19 

296 

20 

258, 262 

23 

326 

24 

64,321 

xvi. 14 

37, 582 

xvii. 

517 

6 

90 

12 

331 

13 

263 

29 

117 

30 

87 

xviii. 2 

582 

5 

331 

18 

18*1, 301 

24 

187 

24-28 

186, 187 

25 

190 

26 

186 

xix. 1 

186 

9 

201, 596 

26 

2:16 

29 

589 

~ 38 

331 

41 

262 

XX. 4 

589 

19 

326 

20, 27 

2*18 

28 

80, 89 

29 

1:J0. 259 

XXI. 8 

266 

10 

118 

17-25 

351 

20 

125, 293 

21 

351 

21 

88 

25 

262 

27 

263 


Acts (contmued). 


xxi. 29, 30 p. 

544 

38 

340 

xxii. 11 

206 

12 

302 

xxiii. 1 

262 

8 

179 

12 

340 

22 

262 

26 

326 

xxiv. 5, 14 

491 

16 

77, 262 

xxvi. 5 

329, 404 

7 

325 

10 

345 

11 

253 

19 

201 

26 

262 

28 

82 

xxvii. 14 

07 

xxvui. 17 

590 

22 

494 

28 

82 

31 

222 

Komans. 

i. 1 P 

. 324, 325 

4 

194 

10 

590 

16 

328 

17 

178, 243 

18 

87 

20 

159 

24 

542 

28 

105 

ii. 4 

105, 121 

6—10 

360 

8 

5:^4 

13 

357,359 

17 

327 

17-20 

352 

18 

207 

22 

37 

24 

335 

29 

92 

iii. 8 

121, 127 

20 

357 

21—24 

56 

22 

176 

24 

219 

25 

176,179,200 

536 

27 

329 

28 

350, 3C1 

iv. 2 

:150 

3 

:?59 

3.0.22 357 

4 

308 

8 

251 

11 

92 

13 

251 

17-19 

252 

18 

356 

' 20 

327, 33:i 

25 

76, 430 

V. 1 

350 

2 

74 

16 

:J28 

20 

121, 554 

vi. 1 ) 

1—15] 

75 


91 
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Romans (continued). 

vi. 4 

p. 75,308 

6 

72 

7 

75 

12 

542 

12—14 

75 

vii. 14 

224 

17 

549 

22 

92 

23 

72,89 

nn. 2 

329 

3 

75, 200 

4 

103 

13 

75 

15 

76, 87, 333, 


560 

18 

72 

19, 20 

543 

19—22 

333 

21 

120 

24 

175 

24, 25 

249 

34 

72 

ix. 2 

121 

5 

121 

15 

180 

16 

201 

19 

332,336 

25 

89 

25—32 

72 

29 

343 

32 

207 

32,33 

88 

X. 7 

262 

9 

356 

32 

207 

xi. 22 

92 

33 

442 

36 

163 

xii. 1 

88, 244 

]— 21 

190, 247 

2 

, 72,87 

5 

356 

6 

72 

8 

327 

lo} 

258 

13 

258,589 

18 

163 

19 

163,183,190, 


247 

xii. — xvi. 

359 

tail. 1—4 

72 

1~7 

13,33,159, 


443 

5 

34 

10 

335 

11,12 

489 

12 

540 

13 

260 

xiv. 

259 

7 

190 

21 

441 

XV. 14 

118 

25 

268 

33 

163, 190,262 

xvi. 

682 

3 

1H4, 186 

7 

267 

11 

33 

17 

72 

20 

262 

23 

589 


Romans (continued). 

xvi. 25 p. 131 
27 131 


I. Corinthians. 


i. 7 

p 489 

9 

246, 534 

13—15 

347 

14 

589 

26 

313, 344 

30 

217 

ii. 6 

156 

10 

442 

14 

338 

14, 15 

.350 

iii. 1 

224 

1.2 

207, 210 

1, 10 

88 

2 

622 

,4r-6 

386, 187 

10 

121 

13 

246, 360 

16 

201 

19 

346 

23 

335 

iv. 4 

262 

9 

247 

19 

343 

V 1—11 

126 

2 

129 

5 

671,572 

9 

690 

10 

258, 395 

vi. 1 

189 

9 

258 

9—18 

128 

12-20 

121 

17 

356 

20 

324 

vii. 1 

547 

5 

92, 277 

12, 13 

586 

19 

360 

22 

258 

23 

324 

viii.l3 

441 

ix. 1 

163 

2 

120 

5 

65,110,126, 

402 

13 

259, 260 

18 

590 

X. 4 

128, 134,600 

7,8 

441 

8 

120 

11 

489 

IS 

269, 534 

20 

465 

32 

441 

xi. 19 

119, 494 

21 

130 

23 

162, 363 

25 

234 

30 

130 

31,32 

95 

xii. 2 

590 

3 

129, 556 

8 

327 

9 

348 

10 

318,555 

xiii. 

3.19 

5,6 

95 


I. Corinthians (continued) 


xiii. 9 

p. 193 

12 

242. 329 

13 

246 

xiv. 5 

96 

26-34 337 

33 

327 

XV. 

176 

1 

74 

3 

362 

7 

268, 290 

21 

489 

22 

333, 542 

27 

199 

32 

247, 463 

35 

336 

52 

449 

xvi. 

359 

1 

208 

12 

187 

15 

333 

22 

489 

II. Corinthians. 

i. 1 

p. 189 

5 

253 

ii. 6 — 8 

572 

7, 10 

211 

9 

339 

14 

258 

iii. 

186 

1 

SOI 

3 

224 

6 

224 

iv. 2 

28, 88. 163 
178,211,242 

4 

16 

92 

v. 1 

118,159,542 

7 

249 

10 

360 

14 

75,308 

21 

179, 236 

vi. 2 

180 

16, 17 

180 

vii. 1 

547 

10 

2, 7, 256 

12 

211 

viii. 4 

189 

ix. 

359 

4 

249 

8 

359 

13 

260 

xi. 2 

339, 368 

7 

590 

13,14 

439 

17 

249 

20 

128,589 

22 

189 

24 

183 

29 

441 

xii. 12 

1&3 

IS 

531 

16 

590 

21 

126 


Galatians 


1. 1 p. 198, 362 
1—12 183 

1, 12 161 
5 262 

9 12$ 
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Gaiatians (continued). 


1. 10 p 

.553 

ll-ii. 21 

362 

11—15 

162 

13 

262 

18,19 

292 

19 

266, 268,385 

ii. 2 

362 

4 

128 

6 

162, 304 

7,9 

65 

9 

81,266,293 
351, 362 

10 

208 

12 

128, 248 

14 

259 

16 

249 

19,20 

74 

20 

176, 808 

»u. 1 

222 

7 

92 

11 

218 

13 

91, 179 

16 

180 

19 

173, 198 

19,20 

227 

26 

249, 333 

iv. 3 

207 

10,24 

335 

19 

92 

24 

52 

V. 1 

329 

6 

359, 360 

10 

262 

12 

128 

13. 

80, 120, 126 

13—26 

121 

16 

308 

20 

119, 494 

24 

75 

n. 7 

208 

12 

128 

12,13 

259 

15 

360 

Ephesians. 

i . P 

.175 

3 

72 

4-7 

72 

7 

533 

8 

338 

13 

333 

14 

89 

15 

176 

17 

268 

20 

72 

U. 2 

129 

3 

87 

8 

73 

8,9 

350, 355 

10 

86,200,359 

11, 12 

5,53 

13 

190 

18 

74, 203 

20 

88 

iii. 2 

162 

2,3 

183 

4—8 

167 

8 

590 

12 

203, 246,567 

10 

92 

iT. 14 

259,827 


Ephesians {continued). 

iv. 19 p 

. 7 

22 

254 

25 

533 

32 

346 

V. 1,2 

538 

2 

236 

3 

126 

3,5 

2.58 

5 

328 

7 

395 

8 

87 

8,9,11—14 

533 

14 

132, 342 

21) 

22 f 

72 

26 

246 

V. — ^vi. 

3,59 

Vi. 5 

72 

10 

193 

12 

129,199,409 

14 

87 

23 

128 

Philippians 

1. 7 P 

. 247 

8 

339 

21 

356 

25 

262 

27 

87 

28—30 

82 

ii. 2 

581 

5—11 

199 

6 

209 

7 

243 

8 

190 

9 

199, 590 

9, 11 

79 

10 

444 

IS 

262 - 

. 15 

328 

24 

262 

iu. 2 

34, 517 

5 

189 

7 

356 

7—11 

253 

12 

337 

19 

331,338 

20 

81,489 

iv. 

359 

2 

582 

3 

256 

5 

489 

7. 

86 

8 

107 

9 

262 

22 

33 

COLOSSIANS. 

i. p. 

130 ■ 

4 

176, 246 

5 

193 

9 

m 

10 

118,359,590 

1,5 

178 

17 

193 

20 

533, 613 

24 

253. 326 

ii. 

130 

3 

327 

4 

320 

9 

233 


COLOSSIANS (continued). 


ii. 10-15 

p. 93 

14, 15 

180 

16 

333 

16—23 

259 

17 

242 

18 

129, 329, 537 

18-23 

277 

lii. 5 

258 

9 

254 

12 

96, 173 

23 

91 

iii. — ^iv. 

359 

iv. 3 

262 

10 

273, 696 

11 

590 

11—15 

186 

IS 

247 

I. Thessalonians, 

i. 3 p 

. 163, 208,24(1 

4 

85 

10 

2.‘^4 

14-16 

517 

ii. 1 

246 

12} 

590 

14 

326 

14—16 

36 

15 

82,517 

18 

262 

iii. 2 

690 

4 

82, 544 

iv. 3 

244 

6 

126, 258 

9 

258 

13—17 

489 

13- v. 11 121 

15 

120, 542 

16 

• 129, 236 

V. 1—16 

489 

9 

89 

20 

IIB 

23 

262 

24 

246, 534 

25 

262 

26 

317 

28 

326 

II. Thessalonians. 

i. 4 p. 

, 82 

7—10 

489 

8 

37, 236,53!. 

ii. 3 

41 

3—12 

m 

10 

120 

17 

359 

iii. 2 

82 

I. Timothy. 

i. 4 p. 

118 

6 

25,5 

17 

19,3 

18 

118 

20 

439. 571, 590 

’ ii. 4 

121 

5 

227,233,635 

9 

91 

10 

359 

iii. 2 

258,589 

3 

330 
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. Timothy (cmitmwcd). 

Hebrews (continued). j 

lii. 6 p 

326 

u. 1—4 p 

198 

15 

2U1 

1—5 

200, 201 

IS 

93 

2 

173 

iv. 1 

193, 338,489 

3 

161,162,173, 

8 

258 


183, 190, 

7 

118 


356 

16 

213 

3, 4 

5 

189 

V. 10 

359 

175 

13 

591 

5~8 

165 

15 

255 

5—18 

198-200 

17 

344 

6 

ISO, 611 

32 

329 

6-16 

200, 201 

VI 3 

203 

7 

164 

11 

329 

8 

165 

18 

260, 359 

9 

179 



9, 10 

ISO 

II Timothy. 

10 

163,179,18.5, 

1. 7 p. 

18 
ii 15 

16 

17 

10 

21 
ill. 1 

8 

17 
iv. 4 

87 

590 

333, 581 

251 

11 

13 

207, 235, 

277 

177, 179, 244 

105 

439, 590 

5‘IS 

313 

4h9, 542 

134 

359- 

255 

299 

188 

596 

571 

463 

187 

16 

17 

17, 18 

87, 164, 167 
167,179,201, 

203, 204, 

206 

200. 201 

18 

in. 

1-6 

245 

203,245,607 
200, 201 

to 

2 

3 

6 

7 

7-15 

7—19 

181,60.5,611 
227, 251 

186 

178, 180,201 

164, 611 

200, 201,202 

173 

202 

Titus. 

9 

10 

i. 8 p. 

258, 589 

12 

201, 208,247 

ii. 7—14 

3"9 

14 

240 

13 

5*J2 

15 

202 

13 

117 

16 

164 

14 

233 

17 

138 

in. 1 

33 

JV. 1 

173 

5 

86, 216 

1—10 

168 

8 

359 

1—13 

200, 201 

0 

354, 310 

3, 4 

1(54 

10 

119 

4 

202 

13 

187, 590 

5 

195 



7 

253 

Philemon. 

8 

202 

VQY. 7 p. 

9 

589 

577, 030 

263 

596 

9 

11 

11—13 

167, 237 

236 

203 

21 

12 

88,173,178, 

250, 603 

11 E BREWS. 

12, 13 

14 

170, 178 

189, .233, 2-46 

P* 

179 

1-4—16 

201, 303 

1 

Kir), 173 

15 

179, 236,611 

1-4 

178, 19:1 

16 

245, 567 

2 

250, 489 

V. 1—3 

204, 200 

3 

164,165,166, 

.1—10 

245 


249, 268 

ii 

1(5.5, 2-47,611 

4 

227 

2,3 

232 

tj 

l‘),5, 245 

3 

164, 2-13 

5, C 

KU 

4-10 . 

204, 206 ct 

5-14 

191,195,200, 


«eq 


301 

5 

164 

8, 9 

161 

6 

511 

13 

211 

8 

165, 170 

ai. 

.179 

9 

IHO 

1 

208 

10 

216 

‘>>> 





UCebrews (continued)^ 


11 p, 

. Ifi9, 328 

11—14 

189, 204,207 

vi. 20 

245 

12. 

71 

14 

236 

1 

172,176,189, 
233, 540 

1-3 

204 

-1—8 

208 

2 

179,186,207, 

262 

4 

162, 247 

4, 5 

175, 176 

4—6 

il70 

4-S 

170,181,185, 


204, 246, 
256 


5 

175, 198,611 

8 

208 

9, 10 

204 

9-12 

247 

9—20 

208 et seq. 

10 

163, 189, 258 

11 

208 

11—18 

204 

11, 18, 19 246 

13 

2-46, 611 

14 

164, 165 

35 

254 

17 

200 

19 

176 

19, 20 

204 

20 

179, 180,246 

1—3 

20-4, 216 

1—17 

168 

1-28 

245 

2—10 

179 

3, 10, 5 

164 

4,10 

204, 222 6t 


seq. 

5, C, 9 225 
5, 11, 27 1()7 
6 216 

6-8 228 


11 

228, 242 

11, 12 

204 

11-19 

234 

11-25 

244 

13 

178, 224 

13, 14 

204 

14, 21 

164 

15—19 

20-4 

17 

180, 611 

18 

237 

18-19 

259, 200 

19 

165 

19, 22 

174 

20, 21 

224 

20, 22 

205 

23 

165, 227 

22, 25 

225 

23, 24 

16,5 

23, 25 

205. 

25 

203, 324 

26 

179,236, 242 

26—28 

^5 

37 

161^243,244 

39 

*165'. 

viii. 1 

164,166,224, 

244 

1 -6 

20,5 . 

1-7 

220 et eeq. 
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Hebrews (ctmtxmiei). 


viii. l-ir,28p.245 

2 

175,233 

3 

201 

5 

175,236,242, 

259 

5-8 

164 

7,8 

165 

7-13 

205 

8 — 12 

242 

8—13 

227 

9 

199 

10 

167 

10, 12 

244, 458 

ix. 1 

175, 228 

1-5 

228 ct 663. 

1-10 

168 

1-14 

205 

3 

246, 247 

3,4 

161 

4 

225 

5 

268, 536 

6-10 

232, 333 

7 

253 

7,19 

167 

8 

165, 253 

8, 12 

226, 246 

9 

175 

10 

207, 259 

11 

174, 242 

11, 12 

165 

11-14 

232 

12 

246 

12—28 

261 

13 

78, 85, 257 

13,14 

179 

14 

174,207,227, 
244, 246, 
533 

15 

165,179,233, 
234, 252, 
254 

15-17 

224, 232 

15-18 

262 

15—22 

179, 205 

16,17 

234, 611 

17 

234 

18—28 

85, 235 et 
se(i. 

20 

234 

22 

179 

23 

174, 175 

23-28 

205 

24 

175,227, 236 

25 

225 

25—28 

261 

26 

193, 236 

28 

91, 165,236 

X. 1-3 

225 

1—10 

168,205,242, 

244 

1-18 

24.5 

1,22 

203 

2 

188 

2,22 

179 

3 

611 

5-7 

164 

9 

253 

10,14 

179 

10.14,29 177 

11 

KJl 

11, 12 

226 

11-14 

242, 244 


Hebrews (continued). 


X. 11— 18p. 205 

12 

166 

in 

15 > 

ISO 

15—18 

242, 244 

16 

244 

18 

226 

19 

74,189,226 

19-25 

245, 246 

19—31 

247 

20 

ISO 

21 

175 

22 

227, 2 i6, 257 

22,29 

177 

23 

40 

24 

246 

25 

328 

25,37 

489 

26 

162, 185,211 

26-29 

170 

26, 29 

208 

26-31 

181,208,245, 

256 

27 

37. 236 

27. 28. 30 258 

28 

253 

29 

169,174,213, 

259 

29, 34) 
38, 39 ) 

165 

30 

163,164,167, 
183, 190 

32 

190 

32,33 

258 

32,89 

247 et seq. 

34 

177,183,331, 

608 

35 

186 

35-39 

177 

37 

121 

37, 38 

l()4 

38 

178 

39 

217 

xi. 

245 

1 

76, 176, 177 

1-3 

175 

1, 2. 4 

176 

3 

175, 193 

4 

250, 257 

4,5 

177 

5 

251 

6 

2o:i 

7 

177 

8 

57 

9 

165, 242 

10 

175, 177 

11 

246 

13 

81, 81, 253 

14 

175 

16 

335 

17 

258.336 

19 

252 

21 

164 

25 

167 

31 

57 

32,33 

326 

33 

177,254, 463 

33-40 

253 et seq. 

34 

5<U 

35 

179,233, 262 

37,38 

312 

39 

253 


Hebrews (continued). 


xi. 40 p. 

177 

xii. 1 

165,177,2-44, 

356 

1.2 

165 

1-7 

25 1- et seq. 

1-xui. 19 

245 

2 

179, 185, 199 

6-11 

180 

9 

164 

13 

162, 255 

14 

163, 328 

255 et seq. 

11-17 

15 

255, 604 

15-17 

21^8 

15-28 

259 

16 

258 

16, 17 

170, 181 

17 

162, 328 

IS 

175, 256 

18—21 

173 

18—22 

203 

18—24 

164 

18, 27 

175 

18—29 

2 >6 et seq. 

19 

173 

22 

175, 251 

22, 28 

177 

24 

85,177,223, 

246 

25 

256 

26 

246 

27 

>75, 185 

28 

175, 176, 207 

29 

247 

xiii, 1—6 

190 

2 

166, 589 

3 

247 

4 

257 

5 

16-1, 611 

7 

591 

8 

18 i, 256 

8-16* 

259, 260 

9 

164, 190 

10 

91 

11 

226 

12 

167, 177 

13 

2.5;}, 255 

14 

165,251,262 

14,15 

255 

15 

88, 255 

18 

163 

18, 23 

(JOB 

20 

163,176,190 

20-25 

262 

23 

184, 188 

24 

190 

26 

255 


James. 

i. 1 p. 315, S‘26 

1- 4 320, 321 

2 320 

2- 4 72,326,030 

2-15 321 

2-18 320 

3 321,326,350 

if.k} 

3, 25 321 

4 321. 32© 
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Ja-MEB (continued). j James (continued). I I. Peter (continued). 


i. 5 p . 282,318.321, 

iii 

6 

P 

317, 318 

i. 3, 7, 13 p . 73 



326, 327, 


8 


327 

3, 12 

83 



330, 356 


13 


308 

3, 13 

76 


5-8 

283,320 


13- 

-17 

283, 321 

4, 12, 

13 73 


6 

131,312,318, 


13- 

-18 

320,339,350 

5 

69, 76, 

86, 


325, 334, 


15 


320 


193 



359 


IS- 

-17 

327 

6 

73 


6—8 

327, 330 


IS 


327 

6,7 

72 


8-12 

318, 329 


17 


320 

6,8 

73 


9 

330 

iv 



285 

6—9 

86 


9-11 

320, 327 


1 


89 

7 

37, 76, 

81. 

10 

72,318,331 


1- 

-6 

339 


88, 

105, 

11 

318, 331 


1 

-10 

320, 321 


326 


12 

318,321,327 


1- 

-12 

320 

8 

70, 71, 

76, 

12—15 

320, 332 


2, 

3,8 

282, 321 


86 


13 

318 


4 


308 

9 

76, 103 


13—15 

328 


4, 

5 

321 

10 

71 


14 

105, 120 


5 


338 

10, 11 

254 


16—18 

320,328,3 a 3 


6 


318. 338 

10—12 

86, 87, 

119 

17 

259,318,333 


6, 

7,10 

72 

11 

86, 118 


18 

76, 86 


8 


88. 327 

11— r. 

14 83 


19 

317, 318 


11, 

12 

319, 320 

12 

71, 77, 

329 

19-21 

320 


13 


312,317,319, 

12, 25 

74 


19—25 

328 et seq. 




327 

13 

71, 118 


19—27 

320 


IS- 

-v.ll 

320 

13—16 

73 


20 

318 


IS, 

14 

321 

13, 16, 

22 73 


21 

318, 321 


13, 

17 

320, 343 

13, 17 

83 


22 

307,308,321 


14 


318 

13—21 

87 


22—25 

320 


16 


342 

14 

72 


22,27 

267 


17 


321 

14, 18 

81 


23 

318 


24 


318 

15 

81, 309 


26 

52, 87, 318, 

V. 

1 


308 

15, 16 

87 



321, 356 : 


1- 

-6 

267,313,318, 

15, 18 

103 


26, 27 

281,320,328 




321, 343 

16 

81 


ii. 1 

315,324,359 i 


2 


343 

17 

71, 76, 

87 

1—4 

321 


3 


193 

18 

74, 233 


1-7 

821 


3- 

-6 

319 

18, 19 

74 


1—13 

319,320,335 


3, 

8,9 

489 

18-20 

71 


2 

316 


4 


283, 321 

i 18-21 

83 


5 

296, 359 


5 


308 

19 

73,103,105, 

5—13 

317 


6 


315 


225. 233 

6 

313, 315 


7 


315, 321 

20 

87 


6,7 

315 


7, 

8 

310, 314 

21 

86 


7 

34, 310 


7, 

11 

321 

22 

117, 258 


8 

329 


8 


321 

22, 23 

76 


10 

118 


9- 

-11 

316 

22—25 

85, 88, 

346 

10, 26 

321 


10 


321 

23 

333 


12 

52,356,360 


11 


321 

23—25 

81 


14 

350 


12 


316,317,320, 

24 

72,327,331 

14r-18 

836 




321, 329 

ii. 1 

88 


14—26 

320, 321 


13, 

15 

321 

1—10 

84, 89 


15, 16, •) 



13, 

18 

282,320,321, 

1, 2, 



19, 20 ) 

JkO/ 




347 

11, 12 

I 


17 

350 


14 


315, 316 

2 

70, 71, 

88 

17-26 

360 


15 


3‘27, 356 

3 

103 


19 

316, 320 


16 


321 

4-8 

69 


10, 26 

336 et seq. 


16- 

-20 

321 

5 

SO , 260 


21 

57. 91, 318, 


17 


457 

6 

81 



350 


19, 

20 

320, 348 

6—10 

72 


21—26 

310 


20 


72, 95, 318 

7 

71,489 


22, 26 

359 





8 

69 


23 

357, 359 


T 

T > 

9 

71, 80, 107, 

24 

350,355,361 


X. 

IrETEEw. 


117, 2.56, 

24,25 

603 

i. 

1 

p * 

62, 72, 81, 


545 


25 

57, 253 




325, 583, 

9, 10 

71, 81 


iii. 1—12 

320, 338 




596 

11 

72, 84, 

542 

1-18 

320, 321 


1, 

2 


11, 12 

8*4,89 


2 

118,321,326 


1- 

-ii.lO 

r 

12, 15 

82 


2,3 

329 


2 


^ 71,177,246 

13 

33, 72 


3 

86 


3 


72, 87, 333 

13, ' 



4 

312 


3. 

4. 21 

71 

14-17. 


5 

818 


3—5 

86 

18-16 

GO 
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I. Peteh (continued). 


13—17 p 

84, 91 

13—25 

73 

13— ni. 7 

84 

U, 15, 20 

76 

16 

80,120,126 

17 

105 

18 

71,72 

18-20 

84 

18-25 

91 

19 

81 

19, 22 

71 

20 

70 

21 

75, 77 

21-25 

84 

22 

72 

22—25 

73 

70, 82 

S'i 

70, 71, 74, 


89 

25 

70, 83, 114 

. 1 

72,112,114 

1—6 

84 

1-7 

02 

1,9-12) HO 

17. 18 i 

2 

103 

6 

80, 81 

€,11,13, 
16, 17 

Ua 

•7 

^ 84,117,340 

8 

346 

8-iv. 19 84 

8—12 

84 

8-17 

93 

8~22 

93 

9 

72, 82 

9, 14, 17 

82 

10 

81 

11 

255 

13 

93, 591 

13—17 

33 

13, 18 

81 

13,15.21 73 

15 

76, 93, 117 

16 

82 

18 

71 

19 

76 

19, 20 

77 

19-22 

84 

20 

«9, 93 

21 

70, 71, 76, 


103, 236, 
246 

02 

72, 73 

. "l 

72, 75, 103, 


340 

1—1 

73, 75 

1, 4, C, ) 
10, 11 ] 

73 

1—6 

84 

2 

542, 543 

3 

94, 103 

3,4 

81 

4 

70,91 

5 

71 

6-7 

86 

6 

69. 78, 79 

6,7 

73 

7—10 

84 

7-19 

96 

8 

69, 72, 349 

8,9 

258 


I. Peter {continued)^ 


8, 18 p. 105 . 

9 

589 

10 

72 

11, 13 

73 

11—16 

84 

12 

37, 81 

12-17 

98 

12—19 

33 

13 

75, 86 

13,14 

73 

14 

34, 82 

15 

70, J3, 96, 
337 

15, 19 

82 

16 

82 

17 

37, 87, 96, 
447 

17—19 

94 

IH 

81 

19 

7n 

1 

71, 72, 86, 
114, 577, 
621 

1-4 

84 

1—11 

96 

2 

70 

4 

69, 77, 86, 
103 

5 

70, 72, 81, 
339 

5-7 

84 

5,9 

72 

€ 

73 

S 

70 

9 

76, 81 

9, 10 

84 

10, 11 

73,84 

12 


13 

436,579,595, 

596 

13, 14 

84 

14 

347 

II. Peter. 

. 1 p, 

. 103,114,128, 
324, 325 

1, 2 

102 

1-11 

117ot^!ca- 

i» 

8(), 105 

3 

103 

3-5 

107 

3—11 

102 

4 

106, 107 

5 

103,106,259 

9 

103, 1(K; 

11 

103 

12 

103, 107 

12-15 

102 

12—21 

llHctseq. 

13 

107 

14 

103 

15 

107 

16 

103,106,107 

16—18 

102 

17 

107 

17, 21 

114 

19 

106,107,223 

19-21 

102 

20 

107 


II. Peter (continued). 


• ,r- 

128 

1 

128, 494 

1—3 

106, 110 

1—9 

102 

1-13 

114 

1—22 

119 fit seq. 

15 

555 

3 

103, 106 

4 

93 

4, 5 

134, 599 

5, 7, 9' 

102 

5, 8 

108 

6 

106 

7 

103 

10 

103, 107 

10-12 

102 

10, 12, 'i 

i:;. 15. S 

106 

17 ; 

12 

103,112,114, 
116, 129 

13 

103,117,130 

13, 14 

102 

14 

87,103,105, 

330 

14, 15 

110 

14, IS 

328 

15-16 

102 

16 

116 

17 

103 

18 

110 

18, 19 

102 

20 

90, 213 

20, 22 . 

H)2 

22 

105. 117 

1 

103 

1, 2 

. 102, 130 

1—13 

108 

1—18 

120—122 

2 

106 

3 

106,]07,llfi 

3.4 

104 

3,16,17 117 

5 

106 

5-7 

102, 121 

7 

103 

8 

105 

8,9 

102 

8—10 

121 

9 

106 

10 

103,109,110 

10-12 

37 

10, 16 

102 

a 

103 

12 

110,489 

14 

103 

hi, 15 

JIO 

15 

105,127,266 

15, 10 

108, 603 

J(i 

116 

17 

103 

17, 18 

102 

I. John. 

1 P 

. 531, 533 

1,2 

531 

1~ 4 

526,527,531 

584 

2 

5<>4 

3 

rm 

4 

584 
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I. John (continued). 


I. John (continued). 


I . John (continued). 


5 p. 

328,531,537 

5-T.5 

526 

5~v. 12 526 

5—7 

527,533,536 

5—10 

537 

6 

360,403,521, 

537 

6 — li. 2 

527 

7 

71,537,565 

8 

337 

8-10 

522,527,534, 

536 

9 

523 

1 

523, 541 

1, 2 

517,535,541 

1, 28 

541 

2 

508, 565 

3 

537, 538 

3-5 

516, 537 

3—11 

537 

3—13 

528 

3, 11 

536 

4 

504, 537 

5 

493,537,538 

5, 18 

524 

6 

560 

6—8 

537 

6—10 

583 

6—11 

528, .538 

7,8 

583 

8 

521, 531 

9—11 

621, 537 

10, 11 

395 

12 

523 

12—14 

520,528,541 

13, 14 

524 

15—17 

321 

15-19 

528, 542 ct 
.^eq. 

16 

342 

18 

193,201,489, 

511 

18, 22 

503, .542, .583, 
581 

20 

493,515,524 

20, 26 

518, 528 

20-27 

52:5, 515 

20, 27 

520 

21 

544 

21 22 

5t)7 

22 

544, 571 

27 

521, 528 

28 

5.54, 555, ,58:5 

28, 29^ 

.546 1 • ' 

28 —ni. 

5 5 16 tit eeq. 

28 -V. 5 

528 

29 

521 

1 

522, .5:51, 536 

1—10 

528, 547 

2 

369, 580 

2-5 

509 

2, 14 

424 

3 

71,88, 573 

3-8 

547 

4,5 

,5-18 

4-10 

522 

5, 15 

524i 

6 

548, 591 

6—10 

.591 

7, 8 

548, 5 19 

7, 10 

128 

8 . 

462 


9 p. 

549 

9, 10 

543 

10 

549 

10, 11 

587 

10-15 

550 

11 

309, 583 

11—18 

528 

12 

251 

14 

515, 570 

16 

524, 542 

16—18 

550, 552 

17 

543 

18 

541, 590 

19, 20 

5.53 

19-2:5 

528 

19, 24 

524 

21 

547, 554 

21 22 

567 

21—24 

55.3 

24 

547 

24— IV. 6 555 

. 1 

524 

1—3 

583 

1-6 

518,528,5.55 

2 

524,531,584 

2,3 

503 

3 

542, 544 

3. 15 

503 

4 

541 

6, 13 

524 

7—12 

528,555,558 

8 

504 

9 

56, 560 

10 

523, 565 

31 

71 

32 

531 

13—16 

559 

14 

564 

14—16 

528 

16 

524, 53S 

17 

567 

17, IS 

528,554,560 

18 

76, 87 

19 

560 

19—21 

528, 560 

. 1 

531 “ 

1—3 

528 

1-5 

560, 5()1 

1, 10 

503 

2 

524, 560 

5 

560 

6 

564, 584 

6—8 

5G2 

• 6—9 

528, 562 

7 

103 

9 

564 

9—12 

566 

10 

564 

10-12 

528, 562 

13 

520, 525 

13,14 

510 

13—17 

528, 507 

13—21 

526 

14 

547 

15 

515 

15, 18, ) 
19,20 f 

524 

16 

208,2i:j,574, 


583 

18-20 

528 

18—21 

r>7:i 

20 

496,508,531 


V. 21 

51S, 541 

II. John. 

verse 1 p. 

, 590 

1, 2 

541 

1-3) 


4, f 

583 

5, 6) 

5, 6, 7 

576 

7 

503, 542, .574 

7—9 

583 

10) 

577 

10, 11 

32 7, .395, 576, 
5S3 

13, 13 

583 

13 

577 

III. John. 

verse 2 p. 

128 

3 

58.3 

7 

581 

9 

577 

11 

576 

14 
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Jude- 
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4 

5 

5—7 

6 

7 

8 

8, 23 
10 
11 


14 

14, 15 
10 

1(>— 18 
17, 18 
18 

19 

20 ) 
22, 23 j 
23 

25 


128— 131» 
324 

131, 266 
86, 131 

110 

118, COO 
137 

03,134,593 
103, 599 
110, 131 
112 

110 , 112 
110, 132 
509 

13:3, 342 
134, 598 
132 
110 
124 
86 

132, 333 
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Revelation. 


1-8 

4 

5,6 

G 

9 


9— iii.22 438 


p. 438 
439, 171 
21G 

71, 89, 260. 

545, m 
82 


12-17 

15 

1(J 

• 
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5, 16 

6, 14, ) 
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m 

456 
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82 

10 
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13 

82 
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24 

28,442 
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131 

5 
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11 
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14 

491 

17 

344 

18 

496 

19 
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iv. 3 
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5 

439 

— vii. 
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V. 10 
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13 

444,491 

vi. 4 

424 

9 

447 

9, 10 

82 

10 
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10, 11 

599 

11 

456 

12 
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vn. 1 

439, 448 

5-8 

326 

9 

38, 491 

13 

447 

viii. 1—5 

614 

2 

439 

13 

434,453 

i —xi. 

438 

IX. 1 
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4 

448 

11 

471 

18 
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27 
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X. 3 
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Revelation (continued). 
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7 41 
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xn. 1—17 581 

3 41, 439 

6 449, 466 
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xii. — XIV. 438 

xni. 443 

1,6 41 

3 44, 413 
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9, 10 466 

10 467 

11—17 474 

18 468 
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19, 20 423 

20 451,483,599 

XV. 1 439 

xv.jxvi. 438 

XVI. 5 82 

13 41,454,476 

16 471 

19 596 

21 451 

xvii. 443 

Tvji., xvui. 485 

xvu. — XX. 43S 

6 4*17 

8, 11 41 

8, 10, 11 464 

k 9 468 
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413 
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xviii. 
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8 
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14 
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1, 6 
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XX 2 
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4 
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6 
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9 
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10 
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XX., xxi. 
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5 
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Peah, 

5, a 

p. 352 

ch. 

ii. C 

p. 238 

6, a 

7, a 

497 

200, 497 


SlIABBATH. 

8, a 

246 

fol. 

. 21, a 

p. 181 

8,b 

2J)0 


32, a 

347 

13, b 

352 


55, b 

200 

20, b 

3.34 


56, b 

463 

29, a 

181 


57, a 1 

L TStO 

32, a 

209 


8(>, a J 


61, b 

;t52 


88, b 

256 

63, b 

258 


89, a 

172 


P’SACHIM. 

fol. 54, a p. 172 

57, a 225,313,314 

113, a 617 

113, 6 277, 416 

CltAOIOAH. 

Oh. ii. 4 p. 225 

Moed Katon. 
fol. 26, a p. 489 
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Rosh Hishanah, 

Tol. 16, a p. 237 

16, b 238 

21 , b 200 

23, a 416, 44S 


Toma. 


ch. Ill 7 p. 
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IV. 4 

231 

7 

240 

V 2 

231, 232 

vii. 2 

232 

VI] 1 9 
fol, 2, a 

243 

225, 239 
236’ 

5, b 

'9, a 

181, 313 

9, b 

486 

14, b 

238 

18, a, b 

239 

19, a 

181 

19, b 

239 

20, a 

20, h 

238 

240 

23, a 

353 

28, 6 
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29, b 

240 

35, b 

314, 617 

88, Cl 

140 

44, a 

225, 613 

52, b 

230 

66, a 

239 

<16, b 

617 

85, b) 

86, a j 

238 

86, bl 

87, a r 

349 

I'osofoth, ch. 1 . 

303 


SUCCAH. 

fol. 29, b p. 343 
bl, b 140 
455, b 237,238,242 

Taanith. 

fol. 3, b p. 352 
5, a 485 


Msoillah, 

fol. 6, a p. 417 
•9, a 144 

14. b 858 

23. a 238 


Yevamoth. 

fol. 16, b p.325 
49, b 200, 253 

62, 63 277 

63, b 284 

86, b 222 


Kethuboth. 

fol. 103, b p.238 
104, a 230 


KTEDTTSHlir. 

fol. 29, b p. 277 
70, h 181, 314 

82, a 352, 358 


GITTI^^ 

fol. 7, a p. 181 
57, a 423 


Sanhelriit (continued), 

fol. 90, a p. 352 
99, a 202 

100, b 284 

103, b 253 

110, 6 323 


Shevtjote. 
fol, 13, a p, 238 


Maccoth. 


fol, 23, bl 248 
24, a p- 


Nedaeim-. 

foL 31, b p. .352 
32, b 220 

38 , a 230 
40, a ,347 

64, b 277 


SOTAH. 

fol. 47, b p. 353 


Bava Rama. 
fol 113, b p.416 


Bava Metzia. 

fol. 59, b p. 205 

85, b 215, 402 

86, a 497 


Avoth. 

ch. i. 10 p. .337 
17 336 

IV. 15 335 

V. 21 S80 

Avoth d’Eab. Nathait, 

cli xxxix. p. 570 

So PH KIM. 

ch. XV. p. 41G 

Gekim. 

ch. i. It. 352 

Zbvachim. 
fol. 88, b p. 181 


Bava Bathka. 


I. 14, a 

p. 2.30 

25, a 

485 

75, a 

200 

75, b 
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116, a 

277 

121, a 

238 

AvoDAtr Zarah. 

1. 3, a 

p. 172 

18, b 
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27, b 

279 

U,b 

396 

SANHEPiaN. 

1. 37, a 

p. 349 

59, a 

416 

64, a 

531 

81, b 

381, 239 

8.0,5 
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Menachoth. 

fol. 29, a p. 175 

99, b 142 

Toscfta 313 

Bechokoth. 
fol. 4, a p. 222 

Chulin. 

fol. 90, b p. 229 

Kekitiiotk. 

fol. 7l a p. 238 

28, a 314 

28, b 617 

Mibdoth. 
ch. v. 2 p. 614 
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PASSAGES FEOM THE BOOK OF ENOCH QUOTED 
OB BEFEBRED TO. 


Enoch. 


Enoch (continued). 
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nv. 
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—XXXV. 
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1—7 

599 


liii. 8 
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—VI. 

597 
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liv. 6 
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i. 

6 
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xvi. 

6 
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xvh. 

—XXXV. 
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Ixxi. — cv. 

598 

Yl, 
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129 


xviii. 

13 
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lx.Ki. — Ixxxi. ) 

597 

vii. 

— X 

597 
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l;U, 
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Ixxxii — Ixxxix. ) 

vii. 
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xxi. 

3 
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6 

599 
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■598 

xi.- 

— xvi. 
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129 
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xii.- 

— xvi. 
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597, 

598 

xciii, 3 

xii. 

4 

129 
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The Premier Religious Magazine 


What Shall I Do To Be Saved? 

By Wm. F. Andorson. 

^^What must I do to bo saved? is an age old question 
which stands out today as one of the most important ques- 
tions of life. Various answers have been given by men. 
Some tell us one thing, some another, and the earnest seeker 
is confused. With the ^^lo here, and lo there, he does 
not know which 'way to turn. 

If all seekers were willing to accept the plain statements 
as found in the Bible as given by Christ and the apostles who 
were the authorized teachers of the way of salvation, there 
would be fewer isms and less confusion. Surely God is not 
the author of confusion. 

Does the Bible read one way to some, and another way 
to others, or does it tell the same story to all? Let me 
invite you to read your Bibles as I cite you to a few 
passages. First, let me suggest that we are endeavoring to 
find an answer to the above question. Turn to Acts 16: 30. 
Paul and Silas were in prison. An earthquake had freed 
them and opened the prison doors, yet they remained. The 
keeper of the prison, alarmed, was about to kill himself. 
Paul told him not to hann himself. In fear and amazement 
the man cried out, ^'What must I do to be saved? That 
this jailer had not been a believer in Christ is evident from 
the conversation, and the first thing Paul did was to tell him 
to believe. 

People in that day did not readily believe Christ to be the 
son of God; it was hard to convince thorn. The prison koopor 
had witnessed a miracle. Paul and Silas wore in prison 
because of their belief and preaching, and the jailer was no 
doubt convinced that God was with them, hence his ques- 
tion. In verse 31 wo find the answer: ''Believe on the 



Every month there are personal paragraphs and 
photographs concerning leaders of religious life all over 
the world. Articles dealing with philanthropies have 
long been a feature of The Quiver. 

Your friends will greatly appreciate The Quiver 
it you will arrange to send it regularly to them. 

“ Quiver ” Serials 

One of the most popular features of The Quiver 
has always been the Serial Stor}^* The most famous 
writers of the clay have contributed their best stoiies 
to this magazine, and every volume becomes of lasting 
value, if onl}^ because it contains a full-length story. 
In recent years there have been serials hy Joseph 
Hocking, Katharme Tynan, Ellen Thorneycroit Fowler, 
Amy Le Feuvre, and other popular writers. Long 
instalments appear in each issue of The Quiver, and a 
synopsis is given, thus enabling a reader to take up the 
thread of the story at any time. A first-class artist is 
always entrusted with the illustration of the story. Lor 
1909 the serial story is A Country Corner,'' and is from 
the pen of Miss Amy Le Feuvre, whose books, '' Teddy's 
Button " and '' Probable Sons," have won her fame. 

Features of The QuiveR 

The Quiver has now existed for nearly half a 
century — a proof of its xcmaTkable vitality. In that 



period its influence has penetrated to the ends of 
the earth. No less a sum than £11,000 has -been 
contributed to philanthropies by its readers, and to 
this day it advocates various admirable works of 
charity. 

There are special pages devoted to women’s 
interests, pages for children, and “helps” for Sunday 
School teachers. There are articles of practical interest, 
d.escribing how needlework of various kinds can be 
made. Other articles are purely personal, dealing with 
the life stories of eminent personages. 


Splendid Short Stories 

The Quiver always contains at least half-a-dozen 
fine short stories written by well-known authors, in- 
cluding Annie S. Swan, J. J. Bell, L. T. Meade, Charles 
Garvice, Harold Begbie, Ada Cambridge, and others. 


Contributors 

It would be easier to mention those who have 
not written for The Quiver during its long history 
than to give a list of those who have contributed 
to its pages. But the following selection from recent 
issues of The Quiver will prove the wonderfully 
varied area of genius on which the magazine 
draws : — 



The Archbishop of 
Dublin 

A. C. Benson (Author of 
‘'The Upton Letters") 
W,J. Bryan (Candidate for 
Presidency of U.S.A.) 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
Annie S. Swan 
Madame Albani 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller 
Mrs. Creighton 
Sir John Kirk 
Dr. Wilfrid Grenfell, 
C.M.G. 

Charles M. Alexander 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett 


Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 
The Bishop of Ripon 
The Bishop of Durham 
Bishop Lawrence 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson, 
D.D. 

Joseph Hocking 
Madame Clara Butt 
Lady St. Helier 
Miss Agnes Weston,, 
LL.D. 

Miss S. Macn aught an 
Katharine Tynan 
Ralph Connor 
Dr. R. F. Horton 
Rev. Dr. Hugh Black 


The above names represent only a few of the 
brilliant writers whose work has lately appeared in 
The Quiver. 


Liked by All in the Home 

Finally, The Quiver claims to be the Premier 
Home Magazine of the world. It has outlived scores 
of rivals, and is established in the affections of countless 
thousands who await its arrival, month by month, 
with undiininished delight. There is something in its 
jiages for everj'body in the home, and its high ideals, 
are appreciated by all thoughtful people. 
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The Beliefs of Unbelief. Studies in the Alternatives to Faith By 
W. H. Fitchett, B,A., LL.D« 3s. 6d 
In this work the author defines and assesses what may be called the position of 
doubt, the strange beliefs which lurk under the mask of unbelief. He shows that our 
doubts are creeds — creeds only halt seen, perhaps, because they are not fully studied. 

Co-operation with God. By the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, D.D. 
IS. 6d. net. 

“ The chapter on ‘The Light of the Vision ’ should be read by preachers over and 
■over again, and this is only one of the many good things in these bright pages.” — 
Methodist Recot d^r. 

Home Life. By the Bishop of Carlisle, is. 6d. net. 

“ The author has treated the subject with a simplicity and reverence of tone 
which cannot fail to make it a popular family guide m matters of religious daily 
life.”-OAr/ord Ttmes s J 

Social Life. By the Bishop of Chichester, is. 6d. net. 

“This is an earnest and able exposition of the duties of the Christian home and 
isocial life generally .” — Edinburgh Scotsui'in 

Christian Marriagre. By Canon Hensley Henson, is. 6d. net. 

“A sober treatise by one who holds the highest views of Christian Marriage.” — 
Daily Chtomcle. 

The Romance of the Salvation Army. By Hulda Friederichs. 
Introduction by General Booth, D.C.L. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, 3s 6d. 

Bible Commentary for English Readers. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 
With Contributions by Eminent Divines. Popular Edition, un- 
abridged, Eight Vols., 6s. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. By 

Bishop Ellicott. Cloth, 3s. Cd. 

CasselFs Family Bible. With E.xplanatory Notes, Maps, References, 
and a Condensed Concordance. Illustrated with more than 900 
highly finished Engravings. Full leather, gilt edges, 25s. net; 
superior leather, with clasps and corners, 31s. fid. net. 

Cassell’s Family Bible, With 900 Illustrations. Toned Paper Edition. 
Leather^ gilt edges, £^2 10s. 

The Story of Protestantism. By F. Holderness Gale. Cheap 
Edition. With 8 Full-page Plates, Cloth, 3s. fid. 

The History of Protestantism. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. 
Containing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols. 
Cloth, 5s. each. 
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Sacred Art. The Bible Story Pictured by Eminent Modern Painters. 
Edited by A. G. Temp^-e, F.S.A. Consisting of nearly 200 Full- 
page Illustrations pn plate paper, and Descriptive Text, Nem 
Editioti, Cloth gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. net. 

The Church of England. A History for the People, By the Very 
Rev. H. D. M: Spence-Jones, D D., Dean of Gloucester. Fully 
Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols Cloth, gilt top and head- 
banded, 7s 6d. each. 

Six Hundred Years ” ; or, Historical Sketches of Eminent Men and 
Women who have more or less come into contact with the Abbey 
and Church of Holy Trinity, Minor ies, from 1293 to 1893 By 
Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R, A. S., etc. Illustrated. Cloth, los. 6d. net. 

** Sunday ” : Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By 

Archdeacon Hessey, D.C.L, Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The Holy Land alfd the Bible. By Cunningham Geikie, D. D. With 
over 400 Original Illustrations by H. A. Harper. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
With 24 Collotype Plates, cloth gilt, gilt edges, los 6d. Abridged 
Edition, With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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